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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  CHARACTER. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Milwaukee  County  Teachers'  Institute.] 

Strictly  speaking,  responsibility  is  a  relation  between  persons.  An 
insensate  thing  or  an  abstraction  can  neither  be  the  subject  nor  object 
of  it.  The  school  is  neither  a  responsible  agent  nor  one  to  whom  we 
can  owe  responsibility.  Men  are  responsible,  and  other  moral  beings; 
and  responsible  alone  to  men  and  other  moral  beings,  in  the  ultimate 
resort  to  a  personal  Creator,  or  else  not  at  all.  The  teachers  of  a  public 
school  are  responsible  for  its  standing  and  work ;  so  also  are  the  trus- 
tees or  local  board;  so  in  a  remoter  sense  are  the  electors  and  patrons; 
so  is  the  whole  community,  or  rather  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. 

To  speak  of  the  responsibility  of  the  school  is  to  personify  it,  which, 
while  not  stricdy  accurate,  may  be  an  allowable  license  of  speech,  in 
order  to  idealize  and  differentiate  its  position.  Responsibility  is  implied 
to  be  commensurate  with  ability,  in  the  topic  assigned  to  me;  and  a 
free  rendering  of  it,  to  my  mind,  is,  what  is  the  proper  and  natural 
work  of  the  school  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  its  pupils.  To 
open  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  the  ideal  school, 
and  inquire  what  it  may  be,  before  we  descend  to  the  practical,  and  ask 
what  it  is. 

As  to  the  possible  value  of  the  teacher's  office  in  the  line  of  moral 
effect  on  the  scholar,  there  are  not  two  opinions.  The  greatest  men  of 
every  age,  all  the  way  along  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Edmund  Burke, 
have  given  personal  testimony  to  the  decisive  influence  of  some  honored 
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teacher  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their  subsequent  attainments.  The 
question  for  us  is  how  the  school  as  an  institution  is  fitted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  these  moral  ends. 

Character  is  a  somewhat  difficult  word  to  define;  but  dependent  upon 
our  idea  of  its  signification  will  stand  our  opinion  of  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  its  development.  Character  is  from  the  Greek,  charasso^  to 
cut  in  furrows,  and  this  probably  from  cheir,  the  hand,  that  is  hand  cut- 
ting, and  used  to  signify  the  bold  distinctive  lines  in  sculpture  that  dis- 
tinguish one  face  or  figure  from  another.  The  great  principles  and  de- 
termining laws  that  govern  the  action  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  being 
are,  therefore,  said  to  be  characteristic.  Character,  then,  lies  in  deep, 
strong  lines  and  lasting  impressions.  Manners,  deportment,  behavior, 
while  they  imply  character,  are  but  its  drapery  and  clothing.  And  the 
educational  institution  which  makes  much  of  the  former  qualities,  may 
altogether  fail  to  reach  the  latter.  A  school  that  aims  to  form  character 
must  bear  a  firm  hand  on  the  plastic  souls  committed  to  it.  Nor  is 
character  to  be  limited  purely  to  the  moral  nature:  the  same  great  prin- 
ciples, in  somewhat  different  application,  give  consistency  and  mould- 
ing to  the  intellectual  life.  It  is  the  fashion  in  our  day  to  endeavor  to 
find  natural  laws  in  the  spiritual  world.  In  like  manner  it  would  be  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  trace  intellectual  laws  in  the  moral  world,  and 
so,  vice  versa,  moral  principles  in  the  intellectual  life.  Though  dealing 
with  the  moral  side  of  the  laws  of  character,  I  shall  in  the  few  moments 
I  dwell  upon  them,  of  course,  imply  the  moral  quality  of  true  thinking 
as  well  as  of  right  acting. 

The  first  relation  of  the  school  to  character  is  naturally  in  the  way  of 
government  and  discipline.  The  government  of  a  school  is  generally 
viewed  as  improtant  in  facilitating  intellectual  results.  Good  order  is 
necessary  that  the  scholar  may  be  induced  to  study  and  recite  to  the 
best  advantage.  That  discipline  is  itself  a  department  of  school  work, 
important  in  the  same  sense  as  study  and  recitation  of  Algebra  or  As- 
tronomy, is  too  seldom  conceived  of.  The  good  boy  is  the  teacher's 
ally  and  convenience,  but  the  brilliant  boy  is  the  teacher's  delight.  No 
dull  boy  passes  his  examination  by  behaving  himself  well,  though  of 
course  sometimes  the  bright  one  may  be  rejected  for  misbehaving.  If 
I  should  say  that  moral  discipline  is  one  of  the  grand  ends  for  which 
the  school  exists,  and  that  the  branches  of  study  are  only  adjuncts  to 
this,  I  should  probably  be  thought  visionary.     To  learn  facts  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  end  of  teaching,  to  develope  conduct  a  mere  incident, 
—  a  sad  reversal,  in  my  opinion  of  the  object  and  work  of  a  public 
school. 

By  discipline  do  not  understand  me  simply  to  mean  the  securing  of 
prompt  and  quiet  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  teacher;  nor  such 
thorough  organization  that  ever)^hing  moves,  as  we  say,  like  clock- 
work. This  may,  like  the  clock-work,  be  simply  mechanical  and  not 
moral  at  all.  I  fear  that  too  many  well  disciplined  schools,  so  called, 
are  too  much  after  this  sort.  By  the  excitement  of  certain  lower  motives 
in  the  scholar,  such  as  dread  of  punishment  or  desire  for  awards,  or, 
or  even  pleasure  in  the  jingle  and  military  display  which  some  schools 
parade  as  good  order,  the  teachers  may  secure,  a  certain  result  without 
touching  the  central  springs  of  character  at  all,  and  so  without  attain- 
ing what  I  mean  by  moral  discipline.  But  the  training  in  habits  of 
promptness,  orderliness,  willing  assent  to  rules  of  conduct,  self-control 
in  all  the  spheres  of  school  life,  courtesy — in  the  deep  sense  which 
means  true  manliness, — what  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  teacher's 
highest  attention  and  persevering  effort?  Not  only  is  want  of  govern- 
ing power  fatal  to  a  teacher's  success  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  want  of 
this  idea  of  government  is  fatal  to  any  worthy  result  of  a  teacher's 
work. 

Again  the  general  aim  and  purpose  of  the  school  upon  which  the  idea 
of  discipline  rests,  will  determine  its  relation  to  the  formation  of  its  pu- 
pils in  right  principles  of  life.  This  aim,  or  want  of  it,  is  as  manifest  in 
a  school  as  in  an  individual  human  being.  This  aim  or  aimlessness, 
whether  understood  by  the  teacher  or  not,  pervades  every  department 
and  aspect  of  school  activity.  If  the  purpose  is  to  make  a  good  dis- 
play, to  do  that  kind  of  work  carefully  which  will  appear  on  the  surface 
and  win  the  plaudits  of  the  school  visitor  or  trustee,  to  show  fine  exam- 
ination papers  and  class  records,  then  finally  to  launch  all  the  graduates 
into  life  with  flying  colors  and  a  marvelous  pyrotechnic  outburst  of  com- 
mencement oratory  and  wisdom,  all  this  will  be  readily  manifest  and  will 
doubtless  have  its  reward.  But  if  the  aim  is  to  develop  men  and  wo- 
men and  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  a  life  work,  if  the  ideals  are 
character,  principle,  solid  attainments  in  intellectual  culture,  though  the 
display  be  not  so  great,  the  result  is  of  a  far  different  order.  And  upon 
this  central  aim  will  depend  more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing  the 
value  of  the  school  in  forming  character. 
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Let  us  next  consider  the  relation  of  intellectual  studies  and  methods 
of  teaching  truth  to  the  growth  of  strong  and  noble  character.  In  the 
first  place,  truth  is  seen  not  simply  in  particulars  but  in  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  system  of  intellectual  truth  but  has  its  moral  side. 
If,  for  example,  the  teaching  is  purely  materialistic,  if  the  existence  of 
a  super-sensual  world  be  ignored,  then  the  whole  moral  point  of  view 
is  altered.  If  man  is  but  a  descendant  of  the  mollusc  then  his  nature  is 
but  a  development,  and  the  decisions  of  the  moral  judgment  are  not 
final  and  authoritative;  the  grounds  of  moral  action  are  nullified,  being 
reduced  to  self-interest  or  utility.  The  influence  of  such  teachings  as 
are  being  insideously  pressed  upon  the  common  schools  of  some  of  our 
cities  is  perilous  in  the  extreme  as  regards  the  moral  outcome.  Char- 
acter has  its  basis  in  truth,  and  if  to-morrow  we  die,  soul  and  body 
alike,  then  the  only  logical  exhortation  is  the  one  of  the  scripture:  ''Let 
us  eat  and  drink,'*  indulge  our  passions  like  the  brutes  from  which  we 
come.  But  without  going  farther  with  this  thought,  there  are  certain 
specific  methods  of  teaching  the  same  essential  facts  which  will  have 
tremendous  moral  bearing  on  the  scholar's  character. 

1.  Thoroughness,  or  the  want  of  it.  Mastery  of  all  the  facts  in  any 
given  case  and  unflinchingly  facing  all  the  objections  to  any  given  the- 
ory. Not  the  teaching  of  a  form  of  words  or  a  second-hand  statement, 
but  the  inciting  of  original  thought  and  demanding  a  personal  appropria- 
tion and  incarnation,  as  it  were,  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 
Thoroughness  is  not  only  an  excellence  to  the  understanding  but  a  pro- 
moter of  right  moral  action.  All  falsehood  comes  from  half  truths,  and 
the  disposition  to  rest  content  with  surface  evidence  is  a  preparation  for 
prejudice,  half-statement,  equivocation,  and  so  falsehood.  How  much 
of  the  moral  shallowness  and  want  of  powerful  conviction  of  our  time 
comes  from  the  superficial  methods  of  teaching  facts,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say;  but  a  thorough,  courageous  and  manly  examination  of 
everything  that  calls  itself  truth  on  the  part  of  educational  institutions 
would  be  the  highest  service  to  the  moralist  and  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. 

2.  Honesty.  I  have  spoken  of  half  thinking,  but  the  scholar  is 
tempted  on  other  sides  to  a  mental  dishonesty.  He  is  tempted  for  the 
sake  of  show  to  undertake  to  present  a  better  impression  than  his  study 
merits;  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  approbation  to  make  use  of  illicit  helps^ 
and  to  deceive  his  teacher  with  all  sorts  of  plausible  evasions  of  study. 
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It  requires  persistent  and  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  risk  of  much  personal  annoyance,  to  expose  the  faults  and  insist  in 
every  case  upon  honest  work;  and  the  teacher  whose  aim  goes  no 
higher  than  the  show  of  successful  teaching  is  tempted  to  ignore  and 
gloss  over  what  will  soon,  if  neglected,  grow  into  serious  faults  of  char- 
acter. 

3.  Reverence.  To  awaken  youthful  curiosity  and  train  the  analytic 
faculties  is  the  first  necessity  of  education;  but  to  govern  and  restrain 
this  spirit  of  inquiry  into  healthful  channels  is  far  more  difficult.  To 
begin  with  teaching  to  question  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
easier  than  to  lay  down  again,  after  the  destructive  analysis,  the  founda- 
tion of  synthetic  thought  and  positive  belief  Hence  a  want  of  rever- 
ence is,  in  many  educational  quarters,  regarded  as  the  only  bracing  in- 
tellectual atmosphere.  It  needs  more  and  more  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  thought  begins  with  reverence  and  faith,  not  with  doubt  and  denial; 
that  the  skeptical,  that  is  the  analytic,  method  is  useful  to  prepare  for 
thought,  to  clear  away  rubbish,  and  falsehood,  but  will  never  lead  us  to 
positive  truth.  Some  well  known  colleges  in  our  country  which  I 
might  mention  have  been  guilty  of  this  cardinal  sin ;  they  have  tried  to 
excite  an  intellectual  appetite  by  critical  methods,  but  have  left  the 
spirit  in  starvation  for  want  of  positive  convictions.  No  doubt  a  moral 
and  religious  skepticism,  if  not  a  general  Pyrrhonism  has  come  in  ma- 
ture manhood  to  many  minds  from  the  over  excitement  of  the  analytic 
faculties  without  reverence  by  some  teacher,  who  has,  as  it  were,  amused 
himself,  in  witnessing  and,  stimulating  a  crude,  captious,  sneering  spirit 
in  his  scholars,  without  caring  to  consider  what  might  be  the  final  con- 
sequences. 

4.  Enthusiasm  for  truth.  This  means  more  than  thorough  work  and 
honest  methods.  It  means  love  for  them  and  joy  in  them.  The  soul 
is  made  for  truth,'  its  highest  felicity  is  in  discovering  it.  Says  Hare, 
**One  of  the  two  greatest  moments  in  life,  is  the  thrill  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  truth,  the  other  is  the  recognition  of  a  kindred  spirit.''  It  is 
the  teacher's  privilege  to  open  the  door  of  some  of  truth's  treasure- 
houses.  This  can  never  be  a  formal  mechanical  service,  but  needs  the 
glow  of  the  imagination,  the  kindling  of  the  emotions,  the  surrender  of 
of  a  passionate  spirit.  One  of  the  grandest  things  in  this  life  is  the 
awakening  of  this  longing  for  the  true,  the  kindling  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing aspiration  for  higher  thought,  which  shall  with  beacon  light  call  us 
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through  all  this  weary  tract  of  years  with  increasing  ardor  of  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  mortal  injury  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
youth  of  that  Dryasdust,  machine  method  of  withering  and  dismember- 
ing the  glorious  tree  of  truth,  and  binding  up  the  fragments  into  the 
lifeless  fagots  of  petty  rules  and  formulas !  Who  of  us  now  in  middle 
liie  has  not  been  robbed  of  rich  argosies,  floated  down  the  stream  of 
time  to  us  from  the  ancient  Classics  or  other  treasure  cites  of  thought, 
by  the  finical,  lifeless  grinding  of  certain  classroom  methods?  It's  the 
rose  of  truth  we  need  to  teach,  with  the  dewdrops  on  its  petals,  and  the 
■  full  glow  of  the  opening  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  unsullied  heart,  not 
as  a  subject  for  chemical  analysis  which  reduces  it  to  dust  and  tortures 
it  in  a  crucible.  This  enthusiasm  for  truth  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
elements  of  a  sturdy  character,  and  the  nil  admirari  tone  of  mind 
is  a  deadly  foe  to  all  moral  and  religious  impressions. 

But  without  naming  other  moral  elements  in  the  intellectual  work  of 
teaching,  we  proceed  in  the  next  place,  for,  a  moment,  to  view  the 
teacher's  personal  opportunity  and  so  responsibility  in  the  formation  of 
character.  No  one  in  the  world  except  the  mother  is  in  a  position  to 
exercise  such  controlling  influence  over  a  child  as  a  loved  and  respected 
teacher.  In  his  constant  presence  and  oversight  for  a  large  portion  of 
its  waking  hours  during  the  most  formative  and  decisive  years  of  early 
life,  even  the  mother  has  scarcely  such  access  to  the  child's  inner  life. 
The  position  of  natural  adviser  and  constant  companion  to  which  the 
the  faithful  teacher  is  entitled  open  to  him  a  thousand  channels  of  daily 
influence.  His  own  unconscious  bearing,  manners,  gestures,  mode  of 
speech  will  come  to  be  copied  by  his  pupils,  so  that  it  is  almost  amazing 
to  a  careful  observer  to  see  the  teacher  parodied  in  almost  every  motion 
of  his  scholars.  His  views  of  life,  his  general  tone  of  mind,  above 
all,  his  personal  habits  never  fail  to  reproduce  themselves  in  large 
measure  in  those  under  his  charge.  Who  then  can  estimate  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  that  teacher  who  indulges  in  the  slightest  hint  or  sugges- 
tion that  borders  on  impurity?  whose  lips  are  ever  polluted  with  a  pro- 
fane or  vulgar  word,  who  is  observed  to  be  addicted  to  the  filthy  habit 
of  tobacco  using,  or  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  cases  of  every  one  of  these  have  come  within  my  own  observa- 
tion, though  I  think  they  are  rare  upon  the  whole.  These  are  faults 
confined  to  the  male  sex.  A  lady  teacher  can  as  little  afford  to  appear 
before  her  scholars  in  a  frivolous  aspect,  eager  for  the  attentions  of  the 
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other  sex,  or  engaging  in  unbecoming  flirtations,  before  those  argus 
eyed  pupils  whom  nothing  escapes.  If  the  teacher  is  to  inculcate  per- 
sonal neatness,  order,  self-control,  cheerfulness  of  temper,  he  or  she 
must  begin  with  the  strictest  practice  of  them  himself;  for  even  the 
slightest  dust  upon  the  coat,  stain  upon  the  shoe,  or  wrinkle  in  ttie  linen 
may  be  imitated  in  less  than  twenty  four  hours. 

Then  again  this  aim  and  sense  of  a  mission  to  perform,  which  I  have 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  school,  must  be 
•conspicuous  in  the  personal  conduct  of  the  teacher  toward  the  individuals 
binder  his  charge.  To  develop  their  higher  natures  is  his  work;  and 
he  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  advance  that  end.  He  is  to  know, 
them  intimately;  to  enter  into  their  inner  liver;  to  seek  their  confidene, 
and  familiar  companionship,  yet  without  losing  dignity.  The  class-room 
is  not  the  only  sphere  of  this  work.  He  should  chat  with  them  by  the 
way,  at  the  recess,  visit  them  at  their  homes,  enter  so  far  as  is  possible 
into  their  sports,  plans  and  youthful  hopes;  then  at  the  happy  moment 
of  unguarded  confidence  what  wonderful  opportunity  is  his  to  drop 
the  seed  that  shall  ripen  into  noble  character.  He  watches,  witii  more 
interest  than  the  gardiner  the  blossoming  of  his  favorite  flower,  the 
-changes  and  crises  of  their  early  life;  and  before  they  are  themselves 
aware  of  them,  he  can  perceive  the  first  beginnings  of  progress  in 
righteousness  or  evil,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  accomplish  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  human  being  to  turn  the  balance  toward  the  heavenly 
and  true.  I  never  think  of  the  teacher  in  this  light  but  I  envy  him  his 
noble  opportunity,  and  I  would  charge  him  above  all  to  magnify  his 
office. 

The  effect  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  scholars  upon  one  another  in 
the  growth  of  character  is  also  to  be  considered,  though  we  cannot 
dwell  upon  it.  It  must  be  used  by  the  wise  teacher  for  his  own  pur- 
poses; otherwise  it  will  be  perverted  to  their  injury. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  briefly  some  of  the  lines  of  in- 
fluence of  the  ideal  public  school  in  the  formation  of  character.  How 
far  the  school  may  be  reasonably  held  responsible  under  our  present 
modes  of  management  is  a  more  difficult  question.  There  are  certain 
well  known  hindrances  to  the  best  effectiveness  of  the  school,  in  this 
^direction  to  which  I  must  allude  as  I  close  this  paper. 

The  first  hindrance  originates  in  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
the  public,  but  locates  in  the  trustees  or  local  board.     It  is  not  always 
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when  school  meetings  are  scantily  attended  that  the  most  conscientious 
or  most  efficient  will  be  chosen  to  administer  school  affairs.  Even  if 
there  be  no  partisan  feeling  and  petty  wire  pulling  we  are  fortunate. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  trustees  thus  chosen  should  often  so  use  their 
office  as  best  to  secure  their  own  ease  or  private  interests.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  in  some  of  the  states  to  prohibit  the  appointment  of 
relatives  of  the  trustees  as  teachers;  so  great  has  been  found  the  tend- 
ency to  personal  and  family  favoritism.  But  in  general  how  seldom 
are  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  teacher  made  at  all  the  prominent 
point  of  enquiry.  If  the  credentials  read  well  as  r^ards  class-room 
work  and  knowledge  the  case  is  rested,  often  without  examining  the 
personal  history  of  the  applicant.  Then  the  trustee  is  too  often  afflicted 
with  a  desire  to  show  a  false  economy,  reducing  the  salary  to  the  lowest 
possible  sum  which  will  secure  a  teacher,  thus  ensuring  a  lower  grade 
of  teachers  and  entailing  a  series  of  evils.  The  teacher  once  appointed 
is  supposed  to  make  no  more  trouble  until  pay-day.  He  is  not  to 
disturb  the  trustee  in  way  or  take  up  his  valuable  time.  So  the 
teacher  is  either  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  until  some  complaint  is 
heard,  or  else  the  freedom  is  curtailed  before  hand  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  bother.  The  idea  of  wise  superintendence,  or  faithful  visitatioa 
or  thoughtful  encouragement  to  the  teacher,  would,  to  the  average  dis- 
trict school  trustee  in  many  sections,  appear  a  kind  of  fanaticism. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  in  our 
graded  schools  is  the  practice  of  frequent  promotions,  from  one  grade 
and  teacher  to  another,  thus  preventing  any  lasting  personal  impres- 
sions. 

Out  of  these  hindrances  in  the  board  grow  mainly  those  in  the 
teacher:  first  a  want  of  feeling  of  permanence  in  hb  situation,  either 
on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  salary  and  the  unreliability  of  the 
personal  favor  of  the  trustee,  or  the  want  of  a  resolution  to  make 
teaching  a  life  work.  So  many  of  our  teachers  do  not  think  of  mak- 
ing their  work  a  profession.  They  are  doing  hack  work  for  pay,  to- 
enable  them  to  rise  to  some  higher  position.  Hence  their  soul  is  not 
put  into  the  business,  and  mere  perfunctory  service  is  the  result. 

Lastly  the  patrons  of  the  school  often  hinder  its  helpfulness.  They 
do  not  begin  the  moral  discipline  of  the  child  at  home  which  the  school 
is  but  to  supplement.  They  too  often  misunderstand  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  to  correct  the  child's  faults,  and  take  sides  with  its  complaints 
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in  the  most  hasty  and  irrational  way.  The  more  faithful  the  teacher, 
the  greater  the  prospect  that  at  the  critical  point  the  child  will  be  with 
drawn  from  his  care  by  the  over  indulgent  jealousy  of  the  foolish 
parent.  Nothing  but  the  firm,  steadfast  cooperation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  parent  will  give  the  school  the  highest  efficiency. 

But,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  while  the  hindrances  are  great  and 
the  possible  vexations  innumerable,  yet  even  in  the  present  conditions 
the  incentives  to  faithfulness  arc  so  noble,  and  the  possible  effectiveness 
so  incalculable  in  the  formation  of  character,  that  the  discouragements 
are  scarcely  to  be  considered. 

James  TF.   White, 

Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


^    PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
^  NARCOTICS. 

Importance  of  Properly  Combining  the  Food  Principles. 
— Since  the  healthy  human  body,  performing  its  ordinary  work,  loses 
daily  about  7.6  lbs.  of  oxygen,  .77  lbs.  of  hydrogen,  .6  lbs.  of  carbon, 
.041  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  .09  lbs.  of  other  elements;  and  since  the  food 
principles  which  supply  the  wastes  have  a  definite  chemical  composition, 
it  follows  that,  in  order  that  the  demands  may  be  completely  met,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  needless  waste,  the  food  principles  must  be  com- 
bined in  proper  proportions.  In  the  study  of  the  dietaries  of  well- fed 
laborers  of  various  classes  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  found  that  of  the  three 
food  principles,  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  hydrocarbons  an  average 
daily  consumption  of  5.81,  18.63  ^'^'^  2.42  ounces  respectively  occurred; 
and  Mr.  O.  W.  Atwater,  in  his  extremely  valuable  articles  in  The  Century 
for  1887,  states  that  in  Germany  it  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  4. 2  ozs.  of  proteids,  17.6  ozs.  of  carbohydrates  and  2  ozs.  of  hydrocar- 
bons make  a  fair  daily  ration  for  a  man  of  average  size  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  work.  These  amounts  must,  of  course,  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished according  as  the  work  is  greater  or  less,  and  according  as  the  sur- 
rounding temperature,  under  which  the  labor  is  performed,  is  high  or  low. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  starches,  sugars,  etc. ,  may, 
in  a  measure,  be  substituted  for  the  fats,  and  the  reverse,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  proteids  which  are  required  to  repair  the  tissues;  though 
the  latter  may  serve  to  generate  energy  in  the  body,  and  thus,  in  a 
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measure,  replace  either  of  the  others,  though  always  at  a  greater  cost. 
If  the  food  eaten  is  largely  for  the  production  of  energy  or  heat,  the 
fats  are  worth  the  most,  pound  for  pound;  like  anthracite  coal,  there  is 
more  fuel  in  a  small  bulk,  and  hence  more  can  be  taken  on  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  day.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  sturdy  lumber- 
men in  our  pineries  take,  by  preference,  so  much  salt  pork,  fat  and  mo- 
lasses. Mr.  Atwater  tells  us  that  **the  quantities  of  latent  energy  in 
lean  beef,  flour,  fat  pork  and  butter  are  to  each  other  as  one,  two,  four 
and  five. ' '  Lean  meat,  which  contains  so  much  water,  is,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  generating  energy  in  the  body,  much  like  very  green  basswood 
in  the  firebox  of  the  engine. 

The  Importance  of  Properly  Cooking  Foods. — It  is  import- 
ant that  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  should  be  properly  cooked,  and 
the  objects  to  be  attained  are  several:  i.  To  make  them  tender  and 
•easily  masticated.  2.  To  make  them  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  to  de- 
velop in  them  palatable  flavors,  which  shall  tend  to  induce  sufficient  mas- 
tication and  act  as  natural  stimulants  to  the  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids. 
.3.  To  change  otherwise  indigestible  substances,  or  those  digested  with 
•difficulty,  into  those  which  are  digestible,  or  are  more  readily  digested. 
4.  To  secure  for  the  foods  a  temperature  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  body,  in  order  that  less  food  may  be  required,  and  that  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  not  be  so  contracted  by 
the  low  temperature  as  to  reduce  the  production  and  flow  of  the  diges- 
tive fluids.  5.  To  destroy  parasites  which  are  likely  to  be  in  some  forms 
of  meat. 

The  nutrients  contained  in  vegetable  foods  are  always  more  or  less  in- 
timately associated  with  and  protected  by  cellulose,  which  constitutes 
the  cell -walls  of  plants  and  which  is  not  digestible  by  us.  Starch,  too, 
which  is  the  chief  nutrient  of  most  vegetables,  is  not  easily  digested  raw, 
and  besides  exists  in  the  plant  in  minute  grains  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  starch  and  starch  cellulose.  The  process  of  cooking  breaks 
down  the  cellular  structure,  and  bursts  open  the  starch  granules,  so  that 
the  starch  cellulose  is  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  digestive  fluids  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  starch,  while  the  starch  itself  is  changed  into 
a  form  more  readily  digested  by  us.  In  the  case  of  meats  cooking  con- 
verts the  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  into  gelatine,  thus  making  the 
whole  tender  and  easily  masticated.  If  the  meats  are  put  into  cold 
water,  or  into  a  cold  oven,   and  heated  slowly,  much  of  the  valuable 
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portions,  especially  the  flavors,  will  be  lost.  If,  however,  they  are  placed 
in  boiling  water,  or  in  a  hot  oven,  the  meat  is  quickly  coagulated  on 
the  outside  and  rendered  impervious,  so  that  the  juices  and  flavoring  ex- 
tracts which  are  developed  are  retained.  Too  long  cooking,  however, 
at  a  high  temperature  tends  to  make  the  meat  harder  to  digest,  and 
hence  some  have  advised  that  after  the  meat  has  been  well  seared  over 
the  temperature  should  be  allowed  to  drop  to  about  170  F.  This  tem- 
perature, however,  is  not  great  enough  to  insure  the  killing  of  such 
parasites,  as  trichina  and  the  tapeworms,  whose  larval  forms  infest  the 
muscles  of  the  animals  we  eat;  and  hence  Dr.  Letheby  advises  that 
all  meats  should  be  cooked  at  a  temperature  as  nearly  212  F.  as 
practicable. 

How  THE  Body  is  Supplied  with  Oxygen. — We  have  seen  the 
main  anatomical  features  of  the  lungs,  and  the  method  of  causing  air 
to  enter  and  leave  them.  We  need  now  to  understand  that  the  air  cells^ 
which  constitute  the  great  part  of  the  lungs,  are  extremely  thin  walled 
chambers,  very  minute  individually,  but  in  the  aggregate  representing 
a  surface  of  perhaps  650  sq.  ft. ,  these  figures  being  an  average  of  three 
quoted  by  Flint.  Over  the  surfaces  of  these  cells  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries form  a  close  network,  being  so  arranged  as  to  have  almost  their 
entire  surface  in  contact  with  the  air  cells,  through  the  walls  of  the 
air  cells,  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  into  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  oxygen  from  the  air  finds  its  way 
in  the  manner  we  have  seen  the  hydrogen  enter  the  clay  pipej 
and  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  about  1-5  of 
our  daily  sustenance  comes  to  the  body  in  the  form  of  oxygea 
through  this  channel.  At  the  same  time  that  the  oxygen  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  blood  through  the  cell  walls  of  the  lungs^  there  is  passing 
outward  into  the  air,  as  we  have  seen,  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  In  addition  to  these,  there  escapes  also  a  small  amount  of 
ammonia  and  some  organic  compound  which  is  very,  poisonous,  and  which 
gives  to  the  air  of  close  rooms  its  bad  odor.  The  amount  of  this  sub- 
stance is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  meams*  but  not 
too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  extremely  sensitive  sense  of  smell 
with  which  we  are  provided,  a  sense  so  sensitive  that  one  part  of 
prussic  acid  has  been  detected  in  2,000,000  parts  of  water,  and  this  by 
sniffing  the  air  above  it,  so  that  it  must  have  been  still  farther  diluted. 
If  a  mouse  is  confined  in  a  close  stoppered  bottle  ujitil  he  has.  vitiated 
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the  air  and  seems  at  the  point  of  death,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
lower  a  fresh  mouse,  by  means  of  a  string,  into  the  bottle  and  take  him 
out  quickly  enough  to  save  his  life,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  or  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen  can  be  shown  to  have  no  such  effect. 
>  How  THE  Lungs  are  Kept  Clean. — All  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  dust  rapidly  gatliers  upon  objects  in  an  unused  room,  no  matter 
how  closely  it  may  be  kept  shut;  and  how  plainly  visible  a  beam  of  light, 
admitted  to  a  dark  room,  makes  the  dust  always  floating  in  the  air  we 
breathe.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  walls  of  our  lungs,  always  wet,  do 
not  become  clogged  with  this  dust,  considering  the  fact  that  during 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  years  we  are  breathing  air  containing 
it  at  the  rate  of  about  346  cubic  feet  each  24  hours?  In  order  that  the 
diosmose  of  gases  may  take  place  in  the  lungs  it  is  necessary  that  the 
walls  should  be  kept  always  wet,  and  to  maintain  this  condition  the  lin- 
ing membrane  secretes  continuously  a  mucous  fluid.  Now  to  prevent 
this  fluid  from  settling  down  and  clogging  up  the  air  passages,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  dust  which  necessarily  collects  on  the  walls  of  the  larger 
passages,  this  lining  membrane  is  paved  with  cells,  from  the  summits  of 
which  rise  up  into  the  fluid  covering  them  great  numbers  of  very  slen- 
der bodies,  called  cilia,  which  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  vibrating- 
back  and  forth  continuously,  so  that  when  they  are  looked  at  under  the 
microscope  they  remind  one  of  a  field  of  grain  waving  in  the  wind. 
Their  most  powerful  strokes  are  always  upward,  toward  the  mouth,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  mucous,  with  the  dust  which  settles  upon  it,  is 
swept  upward  into  the  windpipe  to  be  coughed  up.  To  facilitate  cough- 
ing the  mucous  and  dust  up  when  it  accumulates  in  excessive  quantities, 
the  rings  of  cartilag'e,  whose  function  is  to  hold  the  air  passages  wide 
open,  are  made  in  segments  joined  by  muscular  fibers,  which,  by  con- 
tracting, cause  the  air  passage  to  close  up  on  the  accumulation  of  muc- 
ous, thus  preventing  the  air  from  passing  by  it;  so  that  when  we  cough 
the  confined  air  forces  the  materials  out,  as  the  wad  is  driven  from  the 
boy's  pop-gun. 

How  WE  MAY  Interfere  with  the  Supply  of  Oxygen  to  Our 
Bodies. — Since,  as  we  have  seen,  in  order  to  fully  inflate  the  lungs  the 
ribs  must  be  elevated  and  the  diaphragm  depressed,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  will  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
muscles  moving  the  ribs  must  interfere  with  the  oxygen  supply  of  the 
body.     The  ribs,  inclining  downward  and  forward  as  they  do,  cannot 
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be  raised  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  move  outward  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  clothes  worn  tightly  about  the  chest  must  diminish  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  chest  may  be  enlarged  in  that  direction,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  labor  of  the  muscles  in  raising  the  ribs  to  the  ex- 
tent they  may  be  permitted  so  to  do.  Then,  again,  since  when  the  dia- 
phragm contracts  and  forces  the  liver,  stomach  and  other  viscera  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  abdominal  cavity  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  must  be 
moved  outward,  it  is  also  evident  that  whatever  interferes  with  this  out- 
ward movement  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  must  both  increase  the 
labor  of  the  diaphragm  and  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  to  which  the 
lungs  are  filled  with  air.  Tight  clothing  worn  about  either  the  chest  or 
the  abdomen  increases  the  labor  which  must  be  performed  by  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen which  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  their  work. 

Since  the  air  which  has  come  from  the  lungs  has  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen taken  from  it,  and  has  carbon  dioxide,  water  and  effete  organic 
matter  added  to  it<  it  is  evident  that  such  air  is  no  longer  suitable  for 
breathing,  and  it  is  these  facts  which  make  the  demands  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  dwellings,  school  houses,  public  Iialls  and  churches  so  impera- 
tive. Dr.  Martin  tells  us  that  in  order  that  a  man  may  have  fairly  good 
ventilation,  he  should  be  supplied  with  800  cubic  feet  of  free  space  to 
b^n  with,  and  then  have  the  air  renewed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  i  cubic 
foot  per  minute. 

Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  upon  the  Digestive 
AND  Respiratory  Systems. — While  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  re- 
liance upon  those  experiments  which  seem  to  indicate  that  when  alcohol 
is  taken  in  small  quantities  into  the  body  it  is  not  all  eliminated  in  the 
form  of  alcohol,  and  must  therefore  contribute  in  some  degree  at  least 
to  the  production  of  energy,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  yet  demonstrative;  for  there  is  an  acknowledged  tendency  to 
retain  within  the  body,  or  an  inability  to  expel  completely  from  it,  all 
alcohol  even  after  two  or  more  days  of  abstinence;  so  it  is  held  that 
the  observed  shortage  in  the  experiments  in  question  may  be  due  to 
this  cause,  and  not  to  a  real  digestion  and  consumption  of  the  alcohol 
as  food.  But,  however  the  case  may  ultimately  be  settied,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  alcoholic  beverages,  in  whatever  form,  for  people 
in  health,  are  both  relatively  expensive  and  very  dangerous  articles  of 
consumption.     Not  only  does  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  we  could 
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wish  indicate  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  unnecessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  health,  but  physicians  maintain  that  both  alcoholic  dyspepsia 
and  alcoholic  consumption  are  frequently  induced  by  the  use  of  these 
beverages;  and  not  only  this  but  the  readiness  with  which  the  food  may 
dialyze  into  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
through  the  lungs  is  diminished  by  the  tendency  alcohol  has  to  harden 
animal  tissue;  so  that  even  where  health  is  not  seriouly  impaired  the 
possibilities  for  doing  work  of  whatever  kind  are  actually  diminished. 
Not  only  this,  but  Dr.  Richardson  tells  us  that  when  a  man  dies  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness  he  is  literally  drowned,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fluids 
are  excreted  in  the  lungs  faster  than  they  can  be  evaporated  or  the  cilia 
remove  them,  and  thus  the  air  passages  become  clogged  and  respira- 
tion impossible. 

The  liver,  as  we  have  seen,  is  situated  where  all  the  blood  from  the 
alimentary  canal  below  the  oesophagus  must  pass  through  it  on  its  way 
to  the  heart,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  alcohol  reaches  the  liver  un- 
diluted except  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  veins  which  carry 
it;  it  should  not  seem  strange,  therefore,  if  this  organ  should  be  fre- 
quently and  seriously  affected  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  At 
first  there  is  an  excessive  development  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
liver,  with  a  final  destruction  of  the  liver  cells  proper,  which,  as  we 
have  learned,  have  two  important  offices  to  perform,  that  of  changing 
the  sugars  into  animal  starch,  to  be  doled  out  gradually  during  the  day 
as  it  is  needed  for  the  development  of  energy,  and  the  secretion  of  bile 
which  assists  in  emulsifying  the  fats,  so  that  they  may  be  gotten  mto  the 
system.  Finally  the  tissues  shrink  upon  the  blood  vessels  contained  in 
the  liver,  and  prevent  the  free  flow  of  blood  through  it;  so  that  the  flow 
of  fluids  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  circulatory  system  beyond 
the  liver  is  impeded  and  abdominal  dropsy  is  the  result.  We  can  only 
realize  how  thoroughly  crippled  for  work  a  man  whose  liver  is  approach- 
ing this  condition  is,  when  we  remember  that  experiments  upon  dogs 
prove  that  when  bile  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  alimentary  canal  during 
digestion  the  fats  are  largely  passed  from  the  body  undigested,  and  yet, 
for  the  purposes  of  generating  muscular  energy  and  heat,  the  fats  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  our  food.  Add  now  to  this  loss 
of  food  the  sugar,  which  the  kidneys  are  forced  to  eliminate  from  the 
blood  when  the  liver  is  unable  to  store  it  up  in  the  form  of  animal  starch, 
and  we  see  that,  owing  to  the  defective  action  of  the  liver  in  these  two 
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directions,  the  two  main  energy  producing  constituents  of  digested  food 
are  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  these  two  systems  there  is  to 
be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  nowhere  claimed  to  be  food  in  any 
sense  of  that  term,  nor  does  there  appear  any  reasonable  ground  for 
holding  that  its  use  meets  any  innate  demand  of  the  healthy  body;  and 
there  must  be  coupled  with  these  statements  the  detestable  fact  that  an 
amount  of  terrible  filth,  unparalleled  by  any  other  usage,  barbarous  or 
civilized,  produced  by  the  oblivious  selfishness  of  the  minority,  must  be 
lived  in,  breathed,  waded  through  and  mopped  up  by  the  majority. 
The  excessive  demands  made  upon  the  salivary  glands  by  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, if  they  do  not  interfere  with  digestion,  certainly  call  for  the  con- 
sumption of  an  amount  of  food  and  the  development  of  an  amount  of 
energy,  which  a  civilized  race  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  diverted 
into  more  remunerative  channels.  Naturally  there  is  created  by  this 
excessive  loss  of  fluids  from  the  body  an  unnatural  thirst,  which  must 
be  satisfied.  Whether  tobacco  is  smoked,  chewed  or  snuffed,  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  the  extractive  materials  find  their  way  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  from  thence  into  the  blood,  from  which  they  must  of 
course  be  eliminated;  and  accordingly  the  work  imposed  upon  the  lungs 
is  increased  as  every  one  knows.  The  irritation  produced  by  these 
products  begins  in  the  mouth,  producing  modifications  of  the  gums,, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  *  *  smoker' s  sore  throat. '  *  In  the  alimentary  canal 
excessive  use  leads  to  an  enfeebling  or  partial  paralysis  of  its  muscular 
walls,  upon  whose  healthy  vigorous  action  strong  digestive  powers  so- 
much  depend.  In  case  there  be  any  predisposing  cause  to  lung  diseases 
these  irritants,  and  the  rendering  of  the  air  which  must  be  breathed  im- 
pure, tend  to  incite  or  hurry  on  those  difficulties. 

PURIFYING  OR  EXPORTING  SYSTEMS. 

We  have  studied  those  organs  of  the  body  whose  functions  are  to  de- 
velop and  direct  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  those  which  import  into 
the  body  the  materials  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  and  di- 
rection of  that  energy.  We  have  seen  that  the  materials  imported  are 
not  annihilated  but  oply  transformed  into  other  kinds  of  substances,  and 
then  removed  from  the  body.  We  have  yet  to  study,  therefore,  the 
purifying  or  exporting  systems. 

Stury  of  tjie  Purifying  qr  Excretory  Systems.— Objects  of 

Vol.  xvin,  No.l.-^. 
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THE  Lesson. — To  teach  that:  i.  Waste  materials  are  eliminated  from 
the  body  through  (a)  the  lungs,  (b)  skin,  (c)  kidneys,  (d)  liver,  and  (e) 
large  intestines.  2.  The  lungs  remove  from  the  body  (a)  carbon  dioxide, 
(b)  water,  (c)  effete  organic  matter,  (d)  ammonia,  (e)  various  volatile  sub- 
stances such  as  alcohol,  garlic,  etc.  3.  The  liver  removes  from  the  body 
— according  to  Flint — a  waste  product  called  cholesterine.  4.  The 
large  intestines  remove  froni  the  blood  several  waste  substances.  5.  The 
skin  removes  from  the  body  (a)  water,  (b)  saline  substances,  (c)  urea, 
(d)  carbon  dioxide,  (e)  various  volatile  substances  such  as  alcohol,  gar- 
lic, etc.  6.  The  kidneys  remove  from  the  body  (a)  water,  (b)  urea,  (c) 
saline  materials,  (d)  carbon  dioxide. 

In  all  great  cities  the  problem  of  properly  removing  waste  materials 
from  them,  in  order  that  diseases  may  not  result  therefrom,  is  a  very 
serious  one  and  the  removal  of  waste  materials  from  our  bodies  as  fast 
as  they  are  produced  is  of  course  just  as  important  to  health  as  'is  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  body,  for  otherwise  the  body  would  become 
clogged  and  unable  to  work.  In  r^ard  to  the  lungs,  liver  and  large 
intestines  as  purifying  organs  nothing  further  need  be  said  here  than  to 
mention  them  in  connection  with  the  others.  The  cholesterine  which 
the  liver  excretes  is  a  compound  containing  nitrogen  and  hence  here  is 
one  of  the  channels  by  which  the  nitrogen  of  worn  out  tissues  is  re- 
moved from  the  body. 

F.  H.  King, 

River  Falls,  Wis. 
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53.  Inspection  of  a  History  Lesson,  Importance  of  Home  ]^ork. — 
On  the  re-assembling  of  the  school  at  two  o'clock,  the  inspector  pro- 
ceeds to  hear  the  history  lesson  of  the  assistant- master  (see  §  20). 
This  lessson  will  probably  be  designed  to  last  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
minutes.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  inspector  gives  about  thirty 
minutes  to  it.  I  have  already,  in  considering  the  inspection  of  the 
geography  lesson  (see  §  47),  spoken  of  the  importance  of  making  the 
children  prepare  such  lessons  beforehand.  Some  teachers,  not  only  in 
elementary  schools,  but  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  training  colleges, 
give  their  hisory  lessons  as  mere  lectures,  without  requiring  any  pre- 
paration for  them  on  the  part  of  their  hearers.     This  is  a  great  mistake. 
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A  history  lesson  should  be  largely  catecheticcU.  The  class  should  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  beforehand  a  certain  postion  of  an  ordinary  text- 
book. Then  the  teacher,  having  himself  carefully  read  this  portion  of 
the  book,  and  having  also  read  in  Other  books,  and  gone  to  any  other 
available  sources  which  will  throw  light  upon  that  portion,  and  having 
made  careful  notes  of  such  researches  for  the  purpose  of  his  lesson,  will 
begin  his  lesson  by  questioning  the  class  on  what  they  ought  to  have 
prepared.  Far  from  contenting  himself  with  delivering  to  children, 
who  have  given  no  previous  thought  or  trouble  to  the  matter,  a  mere 
cut-and-dried  narrative,  such  as  m^y  be  found  better  given  in  any  or- 
dinary school  history,  he  will  Use  every  means  in  his  power  to  draw 
this  ordinary  narrative  out  of  the  children.  By  a  rapid  fire  of  ques- 
tions distributed  throug^hout  the  class,  and  passed  do\tn  to  be  answered; 
by  making  the  diildren  take  placed  as  they  answer  successfully,  and  so 
creating  a  keen  emulation  among  all  the  better  miemb^rs  of  the  class; 
by  marking  the  successful  answer^r^  on  the  results  of  thbse  places,  or 
on  some  other  method,  so  that  the  school  prizes  and  rewards  may  de- 
pend in  a  measure  on  the  pains  they  have  taken  with  such  lessons  dur- 
ing the  school  term;  by  encouragihg  every  genuine  effort  to  improve 
on  the  part  of  thfe  backward  nleihbers  bf  hi^  class^  or  those  whose  home 
circumstances  are  unfavourable  to 'preparation  of  hbme  lessons;  by 
praising  diligence,  and,  if  neccessary,  punishing  idleness  and  confirmed 
indifference.  He  will  endeavour  to  mcLke  the  chitdreft  work  and  think  for 
the  lesion  beforehand  as  much  ds  possible:  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  this  effort  on  th'i  teacher*!^  part  to  make  his  class 
prepare  for  him  out 'of  school.  AHd  if  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  persis- 
tently upon  this  matter,  it  is  because,  while  I  feel  how  improtant  it  is, 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  making  the  elemeiitaiy  school  a  really 
dvilizing  institution,  Ifear  that  it  is  much  nfiore  common  to  neglect  this 
rule  of  having  lessons  prepared  at  home,  than  it  ought  to  be.  A  very 
great  responsibility  rests  upon  inspectors  and  managers  of  schools  in  this 
genel^tion.  It  is  in  their  power  to  secure,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  a 
vast  number  of  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country,  that  the 
habit  of  study  shall  be  introduced  into  th^  homes  of  the  labouring  class, 
by  insisting  on  this  method  of  teaching'  subjects,  such  as  history  and 
geofi^phy,  which*  are  suitable  for  such  home  study.  If  the  inspectors 
insist,  at  their  annual  inspection,  and  at  their  visits  without  notice,  that 
subjects  which  can  be,  shall  be  taught  in  this  manner  in  the  schools  of 
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their  districts,  and  if  School  Boards  and  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
support  the  inspectors  in  this  matter,  the  practice  will  soon  become 
general. 

54.  The  Text-book  to  be  learnt  by  the  Children,  and  amplified  by  the 
Teacher, —  As  he  passes  catechetically  through  the  portion  of  history 
which  his  class  has  prepared  from  the  text- book,  the  teacher  will  lose 
no  opportunity  of  correcting  and  amplifying  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
text-book,  and  of  bringing  out  from  his  stores  new  details  and  things  of 
interest,  which  shall  breathe  a  life  and  reality  into  the  subject.  Most 
class  text-books  treat  of  litde  but  wars  and  insurrections,  battles  and 
sieges,  and  brief  characters  of  kings  and  queens.  .  The  teacher  will  in- 
troduce to  the  children's  notice ,  while  qucstiotiing  them  on  what  they  find 
in  their  text-book,  things  which  they  do  not  find  there;  th^  Jives,  charac- 
ters and  works  of  persons  less  conspicuous  than  kings  and  queens ;  the 
inventions,  the  arts,  and  the  literature  of  the  period;  the  social  condi- 
tion of  various  classes,  and  many  other  matters  which  may  t^nd  to  make 
the  children  diink,  and  may  destroy  ignorant  prejudices.  He  will  dwell 
particularly  on  any  period  of  the  history,  or  any  events,  in  which  the 
men  of  the  county  or  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated  have  played 
a  prominent  part,  or  in  which  the  town,  village,  or  neighbourhood  of  the 
school  was  the  scene  of  action ;  and  will  encourage  the  children,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  notice  carefully  the  topography  of  any  country  in  which 
they  naay  find  themselves  living  or  travelling,  and  to  try  and  associate 
its  features  with  events  which  have  happened  there.  But  will  it  not  be 
till  he  ha^  questioned  the  children  thoroughly  on  the  text  which  they 
have  prepared  that  he  will  give  them  anything  like  a  lecture  or  a  con- 
nected.  narrative. 

55.  Dates  must  be  learnt  by  tlie,  Childrefi,—:  Besides  requiring  the 
children  tp  read  over,  aad,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pi:epare  for  him  the 
period  of  history  on  which  the  lessspn  is  to  be,  t/ie  teacher  will  insist  on 
their  learning  the  leading  dates,  I  am  aware  th^t  many  teachers  pooh- 
pooh  dates,  and  maintain  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  ipake  children  learn 
them;  but!  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  The  doctrine  that  dates  need 
not  be  learnt  is  a  consequence  of  the  reaction  jagainst  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  teaching  history,  which  used  to.  be  pursued  in  many  schools 
and  families,  by  making  the  children  learn  little  else  than  daties.  This 
method,  of  course,  .was  unsatisfactory  enongh;  but  the  contrary. method 
of  not  requiring  the  children  to  learn  any  dates  at  all  is  quite  as  unsat- 
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is  actory.  DcUes  are  to  the  study  of  history  what  the  multiplication' 
table  is  to  arithmetic.  They  are  an  esisential  frame-work  on  which  to 
build  up,  and  keep  sustained,  all  the  scholar's  historical  learning, 
without  which  much  of  what  he  reads  and  hears  will  always  be 
Unmeaninig^  and  unfruitful.  And  dates,  like  the  multiplication-table, 
should  be  adquired  in  childhood,  while  the  memory  is  still  vigorous 
and  retentive.  Some  system  of  memoria  technica  for  dates,  metrical  or 
otherwise,  should  be  used  in  fevery  school  in  which  history  is  taught,  and 
should  be  frequently  i-ecited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  just  in  the 
same  way  irf  which  the  multiplication-table  is  recited  irt  the  lower  classes. 

^6.  Summary  of  Points' in  a  History  Lesson, — Bearing  in  miiid, 
then,  these  general  principles  as  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  history  in 
elementary  schools,  the  inspector,  in  proceeding  to  hear  the  history 
lessoh  of  the  assistant-master  (see  §20),  will  consider,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  those  points  upon  which  I  have  already  dwelt  in  speaking  of 
the  lessons  given  by' the  pupil- teachers  (see  §  21),  so  far  as  such  points 
are' applicable  to  the  case  of  a  history  lesson,  such  points  ^s  the  follow- 
ing, viz.: — 

First,  whether  the  lesson  is  catechetical,  or  merely  a  lecture. 

Secondly,  whether  any  and  what  system  is  adopted  for  making  the 
children  well  versed  in  dates. 

Thirdly,  whether  the  children  appear  to  have  prepared  well  for  the 
lessoh,  and  whether  the  results  of  such  preparation  are  well  drawn  out 
from  them  by  the  teacher;  and. 

Fourthly,  whether  the  teacher  has  carefully  prepared  the  lesson,  and 
shown  resource  in  siich  preparation. 

And  if  the  assistant-master  was  not  a  pupil  teacher  in  this  school,  but 
passed  his  apprenticeship  in  some  other  school,  the  inspector  will  note 
carefully  any  differences  which  may  be  observable  in  his  manner  of 
teaching,  and  make  them  a  matter  of  favourable  or  unfavourable  com- 
meht  to  the  principal  teacher  when  speaking  privately  to  him  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  work. 

57.  Close  of  the  Inspection. — The  inspector  has  now,  at  half-past  two, 
gone  through  all  the  inspection  of  the  school  properly  so-called.  He 
has  heard  and  criticized  the  teaching  of  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  teach- 
ers, except  the  principal  teacher ;  he  has  noted  the  discipline  and  order 
of  the  school,  and,  by  his  observations,  combined  with  a  study  of  the 
log  book,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  system  pur- 
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sued  in  the  school.  He  has  taken  careful  notes,  which  he  can  amplify 
as  soon  as  he  has  leisure^  and  which  he  can  compare  with  his  notes  of 
last  year,  and  with  those  of  other  schools.  By  making  a  programme  of 
proceedings  in  his  own  mind  he  has  got  through  the  maximum  of  work  , 
with  the  minimum  waste  of  time,  and,  so  far  as  the  business .  of  inspect 
tion  is  concerned,  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  report  to  the  Education 
Departmeent,  and  to  discuss  the  school  with  the.  staff.  The  only  part 
of  the  work  of  inspection  as  distinguished  from  examination,  which  he 
has  not  done,  is  the  conference  with  the  teachers.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, now,  the  examination  of  the  scholars  to  be  effected ;  and,  on  the 
hypothesis  with  which  I  started -r  that,  while  he  is  engaged  in  inspecting 
the  boys'  school,  his  assistant  is  examining  the  girls'  school  in  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  and  that  he  will  have  the  next  day  to  give  to  inspec- 
tion of  the  girls'  school,  while  his  assistant  is  engaged  in  examining  the 
boys'  school  in  elementary  subjects — he  proceeds  next,  after  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  teachers,  to  examine  the  school  in  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  history  (see  Appendix  I.),  ?ind  to  conduct  so  much  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  scholars  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  in  the  higher 
subjects  (see  Appendix  II.)  as  there  is  time  lor. 

58.  Fxamination  of  the  School  in  higher  subjects:  Advantage  of 
conducting  it  Orally, — An  inspector  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
these  subjects  (Appendix  II.)  will  generally  avoid  written  examinations, 
and  will  examine  in  them  orally  as  much  as  possible ;  because  he  can 
cover  much  more  ground  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  by  means  of 
an  oral  than  of  a  written  examination ;  because  he  can,  in  an  oral  ex- 
amination ;  have  the  advantage  of  making  the  teachers  take  a  part  in  it; 
and  also  because  he  can,  by  means  of  an  oral  examination,  set  the 
teachers  an  example  of  the  right  course  to  be  pursued  in  handling  a 
subject.  But  then,  in  order  to  make  such  an  oral  examination  really 
valuable  and  effective,  the  inspector  should  not  only  possess  in  himself 
the  qualifications  for  handling  a  class  which  he  expects  to  find  in  the 
teachers,  and  be  in  fact  himself  a  good  practical  teacher,  but  he  should  < 
also  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjects  in  which  he  is 
to  examine.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  he  should  have 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  modern  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, and  English  history  as  is  ordinarily  possessed  by  an  educated 
English  gentleman.  He  should  have  gone  more  thoroughly  into  the 
matter  than  this.     He  should  not  only  have  read  and  thought  over  these 
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subjects  for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  children  in  them,  but  he 
should  be  ims//  acqtuanted  with  the  text- books  used  teachers  and  by 
scholars.  It  is  a  rule  of  examination,  though  often,  unfortunately, 
n^lected  by  examiners,  that  the  examiner  should  have  read  the  editions 
which  have  been  used  as  text-books  by  the  examinee.  And  the  lower 
the  literary  status  of  the  examinee,  and  the  more  elementary  his  knowl- 
edge, the  more  important  is  it  that  this  rule  should  be  observed.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  follow  that,  because  he  knows  elementary  school 
text-books,  the  inspector  should  confine  his  questions  strictly  within 
their  range,  or  be  guided  in  his  examination  by  their  method.  On  the 
contrary,  if  he  does  so,  he  will  sacrifice  part  of  his  usefulness  as  an  in- 
spector. But  he  should  know  what  their  range  is,  and  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  within  it,  in  order  that  he  may  fully  understand  what 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  the  scholars,  and  what  should  be  their 
range  of  knowledge  if  they  have  been  fairly  diligent,  and  may  thus  be 
able  to  estimate  the  precise  value  of  the  results  which  he  obtains  in  his 
examination. 

Any  inspector  who  is,  by  such  knowledge  of  the  subjects  as  this,  and 
by  his  other  qualifications,  a  good  examiner,  will  do  as  much  of  his  ex- 
amination as  he  can  orally,  and  will  resort  to  written  examinations  only 
under  special  circumstances.     He  will  call  upon  the  teachers  to  assist 
him  in  such  oral  examinations,  selecting,  for  this  purpose,  those  of  the 
teachers  about  whom  he  has  found  in  the  course  of  his  inspection  that 
he  requires  to  know  more.     And  in  the  case  of  the  large  school  which 
I  have  been  supposing  (see  §  20),  he  will  be  very  particular  to  entrust 
some  part  of  the  oral  examination  to  the  principal  teacher,  one  of  whose 
main  duties  in  the  school  ought  to  be  the  reviewing  of  all  the  classes, 
and  so  ascertaining  by  examination  how  they  are  progressing.     By  re- 
quiring the  principal  teacher  to  conduct  part  of  the  examination  in  his 
presence,  the  inspector  will  often  be  able  to  discover  the  true  cause  of 
a  fault  in  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school,  and  to  speak 
about  it  to  the  principal  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  day's  inspection  with 
much  more  effect  than  he  otherwise  could.     And  if  the  inspector  is  a 
really  good  examiner,  the  principal  teacher  will,  if   he   knows  that  he 
will  be  required  to  take  part  with  him  in  the  examination,  endeavour, 
in  preparation  for  that  ordeal,  to  work  himself,  his  staff,  and  his  scholars, 
up  to  the  requisite  standard.     Good  teachsrs  will  always  be  fotmd  anx- 
ious  enough  to  take  part  in  an  oral  examination  of  their  scholars. 
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The  inspector,  when  conducting  an  oral  examination  in  any  of  these 
snbjects  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  to  enforce,  by  the  line  he 
takes  in  his  examinalion,  a  proper  method  of  teaching  them  Iti  the 
school.  In  fact,  if  his  advice  and  exhortations  to  the  teachers  are  to 
have  their  full  and  proper  effect,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  drive  them  home  by  means  of  his  examinations. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  English  grammar.  If  the'  inspector, 
when  examining,  say,  the  third  standard,  in  the  noiin,  verb,  and  adjective 
as  required  by  the  i8th  article  of  the  New  Code  (see  Appendix  I.), 
conducts  his  examination  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, and  on  the  supposition  that  the  children  will  have  been  taught  in 
some  such  way  as  that  I  have  described  (see  §  29),  the  teachers  will  be 
almost  forced  to  abandon  their  defective  methods  of  teaching,  and  at 
least  to  make  an  attempt  to  follow  out  the  plan  which  the  inspector  con- 
siders the  best.  And  so  through  all  the  subjects — one  of  the  gresit  ad- 
vantages of  oral  examination  in  experienced  and  skilful  hands  is  that  it 
serves  to  indicate  to  the  whole  shool,  in  a  public  and  unmistakable 
manner,  the  points  t6  which,  in  the  inspector's  judgment,  their  attention 
should  be  called  in  respect  of  their  teaching  of  those  subjects,  and 
illustrates  to  them  the  advantage  of  the  principles  which  the  inspector 
desires  to  enforce. 

59.  Conference  with  the  Teachers. —  I  have  now  arrived,  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  inspection  of  ai  boys'  school,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work, 
when  the  scholars  are  dismissed  and  the  inspector  is  left  alone  with  the 
teachers.  And  now  follows  what,  if  the  inspector  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  mere  detective  of  faults,  I  must  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  duty,  viz. — the  duty  of  calling  the  whole  staff  of  the  school 
before  him,  and  speaking  to  them  respecting  the  impressions  which  he 
has  formed  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  their  work  in  it  It 
is  in  my  judgment  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  inter- 
view between  the  inspector  and  the  school  staff.  The  praise  which  an 
inspector  is  then  able  to  bestow,  and  the  blame  which  he  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  give,  will  have  more  effect  than  the  communications  which  are 
made  to  the  managers  from  Whitehall.  It  is  impossible  for  the  inspector 
to  embody  all  the  remarks  he  would  wish  to  make  on  a  school  in  his 
report  to  the  Department;  and,  if  he  could  do  so,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Department  to  transmit  them  to  the  managei^.  Besides,  obser- 
vations made  orally,  on  the  spot,  while  all  the  events  of  the  inspection 
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are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  the  actors,  and  made  immediately  to  the 
teachers  by  the  inspector,  come  home  to  the  teachers*  minds  much  more 
strongly  than  the  summary  sent  down  by  the  Department  can  do.  The 
inspector  who  feels  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  duty  will  make  a 
point  of  not  hurrying  over  it  And  now  that  inspectors  are  able  to  pay 
visits  to  schools  without  notice,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  ev^  should 
be  hurried  over.  If  the  inspector  is  pressed  for  time,  he  qan  easily  iind 
half-an-hbur  for  this  duty  on  another  day.  And,  indeed,  ther^  will  be 
some  advantage  in  his  coming  back  to  the  school  for  this  business  o;i  ^ 
later  day,  as  he  then  will  have  looked  over  the  papers  which  have  been 
worked  for  him  by  the  older  scholars,  and  can  therefore  speak  to  the 
teachers  on  the  residts  of  the  examination,  as  wdl  as  of  the  inspection. 

60.  Inquiry  into  Instruction  of  Pupil- Teachers^-rTYit  inspector 
will  make  a  point  of  bringing  with  him  the  papers  which  haye  bee^i 
worked  by  the  pupil-teachers  at  the  collective  examination,  already 
looked  over  and  marked.  He  will  read  from  them  any  answers  or  parts 
of  answers  which  hie  has  noticed  as  particularly  good  or  bad;  the  good 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  diligent,  and. as  an  example  of  the  most 
practical  kind  to  the  rest  of  the  staff;  the  bad  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  idle  feel  ashamed  of  their  idleness  or  carelessness.  He  will  show 
the  papers  to  the  principal  teacher,  and  will  comment  on  them;  point- 
ing out  haw  such  questions  ought  to  be  answered,  and  suggesting  ways 
of  doing  better  in  future.  I  have  know  pupil- teachers  who  were  made 
to  bestir  themselves  and  take  pains  with  their  studies  by  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  this  ordeal,  on  whom  all  other  means  of  threatening 
and  exhortation  had  failed;  and  who,  but  for  this  resource,  would  pro- 
bably have  had  to  be  dimissed  from  the  service.  The  inspector  will 
mquire  into  the  time  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
the  place  and  other  circumstances  of  such  instruction;  and  generally, 
will  investigate  anything  in  respect  of  which  the  papers  suggest  to  him 
that  improvement  is  required. 

61.  Consideration  and  Discussion  of  their  Faults  in  Teaching. — 
When  he  has  done  with  the  papers  of  the  pupil- teachers  he  will  speak  to 
them  about  their  teaching;  ask  them  to  explain  anything  in  respect  of 
which  there  has  not  been  time  for  inquiring  during  the  inspection ; /^m/ 
out  to  them  what  mistakes  they  make;  and,  above  all,  tell  them  what  his 
experience  suggests  as  the  best  way  of  doing  anything  which  he  thinks 
they  do  amiss.    All  such  points  as  those  which  I  have  gone  through  in 
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describing  the  different  parts  of  the  process  of  inspection  will  have  been 
noted  by  him  in  his  note-boook,  and  can  be  made  the  subject  of  most 
useful  hints  to'  the  teachers. 

62.  ConsideraHon  of  the  Condition  of  the  School  with  the  Principal 
Teacher. — Lasdy,  when  he  has  finished  with  the  pupil-teachers,  the  in- 
spector will  see  the  principal  teacher  alpne,  or  in  the  presence  of  mana- 
gers only;  will  tell  him  plainly  what  defects  and  what  merits  he  finds 
in  the  school;  will  say  how  much  of  such  defects  he  considers  to  be  due 
to  neglect  or  other  fault  on  his  part;  and  will  ask  him  to  offer  any  ex- 
planation or  excuse  he  has  to  make  in  palliation  of  anything  that  has 
been  found  seriously  amiss.  He  will  encourage  him  to  state  his  special 
difficulties,  if  he  has  any,  and  to  ask  advice,  if  there  is  any  matter  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  puzzled  or  uninformed.  An  inspector  who  will 
take  pains  to  do  this  part  of  his  work  with  earnestness,  and  yet  with 
genial  good  temper  and  impartiality,  may  form  as  high  a  standard,  and 
be  as  severe  in  his  requirements,  as  he  pleases.  No  matter  how  high 
liis  requirements  or  how  severe  his  standard,  he  will  be  regarded  with 
respectful  affection  by  the  teachers  in  his  district;  and  will  be  able  to 
feel,  when  he  leaves  it,  that  he  has  not  wliofly  missed  Iris  uppoilunity 
of  doing  some  good  work  for  his  country, — Finished. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1887,  ^  P.  M. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association 
opened  in  the  Senate  Chamber  Tuesday  evening.  Meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater.  The  president  introduced  Mr.  H.  E. 
Holt,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  who  spoke  upon  the 
**  Value  of  Music  as  an  Educational  Factor." 

Imitation,  said  Mr.  Holt,  is  not  education.  He  gave  instances  of  good 
results  from  imitation  processes  in  the  training  of  public  children.  But  with 
ordinary,  intelligent  children  something  more  than  imitation  processes  is 
needed.  Expression  is  the  unconscious  voicing  of  musical  thoughts.  The 
philosophy  of  the  voice  mechanism  is  not  necessary.  The  true  elements  of 
musical  instruction  have  not  been  understood.  Music  must  be  taught  as  other 
subjects  are.    Mathematics  cannot  be  properly  taught  by  definitions  and  answers 
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~a  kind  of  imitation.  Music  has  been  taught  on  this  system.  Boston  has 
$45,000  invested  in  pianos  used  in  an  imported  imitation  process  of  teaching 
music.  Such  teaching  has  been  uneducational.  Music  must  be  taught  from 
principles.  There  is  but  one  true  educational  science  that  underlies  all  teaching- 
This  is  applied  psychology*. 

Languages  are  taught  by  principles.  Music  is  a  universal  language.  Music 
is  a  science.  As  often  taught  it  is  a  puzzle.  Laws  of  the  mind  are  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  music.  The  teaching  of  music  by  regular  teachers  can  be  made 
as  successful  as  the  teaching  of  other  regular  studies.  The  study  of  the  signs 
in  music  is  not  the  proper  study  of  music  itself.  Mental  action  comes  from  the 
use  of  the  senses,  but  we  must  have  something  more  than  the  sensations. 
Music  is  something  more  than  a  succession  of  sounds.  It  mu^  represent 
mental  action.  There  can  be  mind  training  in  musical  thotig^ht  Development 
follows  natural  laws  in  education,  as  well  as  in  the  external  world.  The  culti- 
vation of  sense  precepts  vaatf.  itad  to  the  most  valuable  results.  Singiog  by 
rote  is  of  little  value.  The  first  year  of  school  life  is  the  most  important  for 
training  in  musical  principles.  An  object  of  thought  must  be  presented  to  the 
mind  both  in  time  and  tune.  The  lecturer  explained  in  detail  his  system  of 
teaching.  He  contended  that  the  proper  teaching  of  music  will  help  in  the 
proper  teaching  of  all  other  subjects.  After  the  address,  Mr.  Holt  submitted 
to  a  catechism  upon  his  methods  that  elicited  much  additional  information. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  the  presentation  of  letters 
from  Chas.  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Emil  Walber,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Prof. 
VV.  S.  Johnson,  of  Milwaukee,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  summer  meeting  making  them  honorary  members  of  the  association. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  Princi- 
pal W.  J.  Brier,  of  Baraboo,  and  adopted. 

President  Salisbury  appointed  the  following  committee  on  resolutions:  Presi- 
dent J.  J.  Mapel,  of  Milwaukee,  Prof.  Lucius  Heritage,  of  Madison,  and  Prin- 
cipal Geo.  W.  Reigle,  of  Tomah. 

The  railway  clerk,  President  W.  D.  Parker,  of  River  Falls,  made  some  rou- 
tine announcements  respecting  reduced  rates,  and  asked  that,  after  h|s  twenty- 
five  years  of  service,  he  be  relieved  from  further  work  as  railway  agent  of  the 
association. 

In  the  informal  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  developed  that  considerable 
annoyance  was  experienced  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  securing  from  local 
agents  the  certificates  necessary  in  order  to  entitle  members  to  tickets  for  the 
return  trip  at  reduced  rates. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  elimination  of  unprofitable  work  from  the 
curriculum  of  common  schools  was  presented  by  Principal  A.  R.  Sprague,  of 
Racine. 

Discussed  by  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  Milwaukee,  Principal  C.  W.  Cabeen,  of 
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Neenah,  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison,  Principal  W.  J.  Desmond,  of  Mil- 
waukee, President  G.  S.  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  and  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Principal  C.  F.  Viebahn,  of  Watertown,  argued  in  favor  of  the  retention  of 
German  on  the  ground  that  its  banishment  would  greatly  reduce  the  attendance 
at  the  public  schools. 

Principal  Sprague  criticised  Mr.  Gillan*s  discussion  as  inconsistent  in  its  treat- 
ment of  and  history  geography^  favoring  extreme  elimination  in  the  latter  and 
comparatively  little  in  the  former. 

^rof.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Madison,  sustained  Mr.  Viebahn  "in  endorsing  the 
present  law,  which  permits  the  use  of  an  hour  a  Jday  in  giving  instruction  in 
jsc)me  foreign  language.  In  his  opinion,  the  German  is  demanded  in  many 
cpjnmunities  where  English  is  not  used,  and  the  schools  would  Otherwise  be 
,^ljM|f  and  dumb  schools  for  the  children.  Moreover,  the  retention  of  th6  Ger- 
man is  desirable  to  conciliate  the  "foreign"  eleineht  to  thie  public  school 
System.' 

.  principal  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  Janesville,  criticised  this  view,  and  Principal  Albert 
Hardy,  of  La  Crosse,  deprecated  the  association  taking  any  part  in  a  discussion 
wjhich  was  likely  to  create  race  animosity. 

.After  a  short  recess,  there  followed  an  informal  discussion  of  the  disposition 
of  Mr.  Sprague's  report,  which  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Chandler,  President 
Parker,  Prof.  Spencer,  Principal  E.  E.  Beckwith,  of  Oconomowoc,  Prof.  L.  D. 
Harvey,  of  Oshkosh,  and  Mr.  Sprague;  and  on  motion  or  Mr.  Chandler,  the 
subject  was  postponed  to  the  next  summer  meeting  for  farther  discussion. 
.  ,The  report  on  Wisconsi:^  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago,  was  presented  by 
the  chairman.  Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,   of  Madison. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  Beloit,  on 
the  "  Character  of  mathematical  instruction  in  our  common  and  secondary 
schools. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  State  Superintendent  J.  B.  Thayer,  on  **Some 
lines  of  progress  in  our  educational  work."  Mr.  Thayer  began  with  a  general 
review  of  our  educational  system  and  then  proceeded  to  speak  particularly  of 
the  University.  In  his  opinion,  a  system  of  admission  with  conditions  is 
dangerous  and  the  existence  of  *'  side  or  back  doors  '*  likely  to  very  seriously 
lower  the  standard  of  the  University.  The  system  of  accredited  high  schools 
should  be  very  carefully  guarded.  Many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  are 
as  yet  immature,  scarcely  rising  above  the  grammar  school  grade,  and  even  in 
other  cases  it  may  often  be  true  that  a  student  may  have  such  attainments  as  to 
justify  his  graduation  from  the  high  school  while  not  properly  prepared  to  enter 
one  of  the  University  courses.  Similar  statements  may  be  made  respecting 
our  Normal  school  system.  A  preparatory  department,  or  the  introduction 
of  preparatory  work  into  the  Normal  course  beyond  a  brief  review  of  element- 
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ary  branches,  will  seriously  interfere  with  realizing  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed.  It  might  be  well  to  put  into  force  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Regents  which  provides  for  the  admission  of  six  candi- 
dates from  each  assembly  district,  by  instituting  some  system  of  competitive 
examinations  for  admission.  This  would  serve  to  raise  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  Normal  and  do  away  with  the  present  troublesome 
system  of  entrance  examinations.  The  Teachers*  Institute  has  a  function  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  educational  agency,  and  it  should  not  be  confused  with 
them.  It  should  not  be  a  traveling  High  or  Normal  school.  A  large  part  of 
its  work  should  be  in  the  line  of  giving  a  fresh  impulse  and  additional  enthusi- 
asm to  the  teacher,  and  awakening  among  the  people  that  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  which  must  underlie  the  succe;5sful  operation  of  our  school 
system.  There  is  a  demand  in  some  quarters  that  the  institute  should  take  on 
more  of  the  popular  character  of  the  Farmer's  Institute.  Such  a  transforma- 
tion would  involve  serious  obstacles  which  should  be  well  weighed  before  the 
change  is  attempted. 

Prin.  A.  R.  Sprague,  of  Racine,  suggested  that  it  would  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  proper  relations  between  the  high  schools  and  the  University,  if  the 
former  were  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  the  members  of  the  University  faculty. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Chandler,  Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  Madison, 
presented  some  thoughts  on  the  University  problem.  He  recognized  the  pro- 
priety of  the  high  schools  pursuing  many  collateral  branches  which  are  not 
needed  as  a  preparation  for  a  college  training;  but  it  is  very  desirable,  in  his 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  a  central  thought  .which  will  lead  on  to  the  more 
advanced  culture.  It  may  be  profitable  for  the  high  school  pupil  to  take  some 
studies  like  political  economy,  which  are  not  directly  in  the  line  of  preparation 
for  the  earlier  work  of  the  University.  This  previous  examination  of  these  sttid- 
ies,  if  fairly  well  done,  may  be  a  valuable  preliminary  to  their  fuller  examination 
in  the  advanced  years  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  Mr.  Chamberlin's  opinion, 
the  existing  system  of  accredited  high  schools,  with  all  its  dangers,  is  justified 
by  experience-  It  is,  he  said,  the  desire  of  the  University  authorities  to  have 
the  high  school  principal  exercise  his  discretion  in  recommending  such  of  his 
graduates  as  he  thinks  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University'.  It  is  not  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  University  to  accept  the  standings  of  under-graduates  from 
high  schools  in  place  of  examinations.  , 

Prin.  J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  was  called  out  and  endorsed  the  idea 
that  some  of  the. graduating  class  of  a  high  school  whom  it  may  be  entirely 
proper  to  admit  to  finish  the  course  of  the  local  school  may  nevertheless  not  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  profitably  pursue  a  University  course. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  advocated  sotne  co-operation  between 
our  school  system  atid  Farmer's  Institutes,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  difier- 
ent  elements  of  the  community  into  fuller  sympathy. 

Prin.  W.H-^Bleach,  of  Madison,  thought  that  the  policy  of  the  University  had 
sometimes  interfered  with  the  best  work  being  done  by  the  high  school.    It  is 
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not  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  a  pupil  of  the  high  school  always  looking 
forward  to  a  University  course  or  looking  too  soon. 

"The  Institute  Problem  "  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Maxson,  of  Whitewater, 
and  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison.  Mr.  Chandler  insisted  that  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  institute  work  is  the  county  superintendent,  who  is  required 
by  law  to  hold,  at  least,  one  institute  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  his  teachers. 
The  present  system  is  the  result  of  blending  this  sort  of  institute  with  that  pro- 
vided for  under  Normal  school  aiftpices. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  the  evening  session  the  subject  of  Grading  the  Country  Schools  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  series  of  papers. 

Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp,  of  St.  Croix  county,  presented  the  Experience  of  One 
County  Superintendent.  She  gave  a  history  of  the  movement  in  her  county, 
beginning  with  a  course  of  study  arranged  in  four  forms,  which  she  prepared 
and  distributed  among  her  teachers  previously  to  the  issuance  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Whitford's  pamphlet  on  this  subject.  On  the  whole,  her  account,  while 
not  rose-colored,  still  bore  testimony  to  substantial  progress  having  been  made. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Osh^osh,  in  a  paper 
entitled.  Course  of  Study  in  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Harvey,  before  preparing 
his  paper,  sent  to  all  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State  letters  of  inquiry 
as  to  what  had  been  done  with  the  course  in  their  respective  localities.  He  had 
received  answers  fVom  nearly  all  of  them,  and  from  these  drew  the  conclusion 
that  at  no  time  since  the  movement  was  inaugurated  had  there  existed  a  more  gen- 
eral and  intelligent  appreciation ' of  the  value  of  the  course.  It  seemed  clear 
that  it  was  exerting  a  very  widespread  influence  upon  teachers  and  pupils  in  se- 
curing more  systematic  work,  although  the  formalities  and  machinery  connected 
with  it  had  not  been- very  generally  introduced. 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  was  suspended  to  secure  an  ex[)ression  of  prefer- 
ence from  the  members  of  the  Association  as  to  whether  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Madison  or  some  other  place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Prof. 
Parker  moved  that  Eau  Claire  be  selected,  which  motion  prevailed. 

H6n.  W.  H.  CliAndler,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  made  a 
very  graceful  and  delicate  address  to  President  W.  D.  Parker,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  position  of  railway  clerk,  and  accompanying  it  with 
the  presentation  of  a  gold-headed  cane  and  mantel  clock,  which  he  was  asked 
to  accept  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  and  affection.  Mr.  Parker  requested 
President  Albee  to  respond  in  his  behalf,  and  the  latter  complied  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words. 

The  discussion  of  Grading  the  Country  Schools  was  then  resumed  with  a 
paper  by  John  Trainer,  of  Decatur,  111.,  on  Grading  Rural  Schools  in  Illinois. 
He  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  work  done  in  that  direc- 
tion in  his  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  further  facts  were  elicited  by  questions  from  Mr. 
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Chandler,  President  G.  S.  Albee,  Principal  A.  R.  Sprague,  Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns, 
Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Principal  W.  J.  Brier  and  others. 

THURSDAY   MORNING. 

The  session  of  the  Association  was  resumed  this  morning  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

On  motion  of  President  G.  S.  Albee,  Principal  E.  R.  Smith,  of  Manitowoc, 
was  elected  railway  clerk  in  the  place  of  President  W.  D.  Parker,  resigned. 

State  Superintendent  Thayer,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
summer  meeting  to  secure  a  room  in  the  capitol  for  a  permanent  school  exhibit, 
made  an  oral  report  to  the  effect  that  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  building  during  the  past  year  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to  take  any 
steps  in  the  direction  desired.  He  also  suggested  tliat  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  of  ultimate  success  if  the  room  were  requested  for  the  use  of  the 
Association,  rather  than  simply  for  the  reception  of  material,  and  that  it  would 
also  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  the  care  of  the  room. 

The  committee  was  continued  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  conformity  with 
Superintendent  Thayer*s  suggestions,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation being  added  to  the  committee. 

Superintendent  Thayer  was  elected  delegate  of  the  Association  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next 
July. 

Principal  Keyes,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Wisconsin  Summer 
School  of  Science,  made  an  oral  report,  giving  some  account  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  the  needs  of  the  movement  for  the  future.  The  subject  was 
continued  in  a  paper  by  Principal  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Wauwatosa,  on  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  Can  It  Do  for  the  High  Schools  ?*'  Mr.  Smith  spoke  in  very  high 
terms  of  its  past  work  and  its  possibilities  of  future  service. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Bii^ge,  of  Madison,  followed  on  the  subject,  "  Its  Future  Outlook.*' 
He  related  some  of  his  experiences  as  instructor  in  the  school  last  summer. 
He  thought  that  the  members  came  with  the  expectation  of  getting  two  things 
and  got  three.  They  expected  facts  and  methods^  and  received  in  addition  in- 
spiration fpr  their  work.  All  of  these  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  future 
management  of  the  school.  To  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results  the  best 
instructors  should  be  obtained  and  compensated  sufficiently  to  command  their 
entire  time  during  the  session.  In  order  to  do  this  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  will  be  required.  The  school  may  be  conducted  for  a  year  or  two  on  a 
largely  gratuitous  basis,  but  it  cannot  be  thus  made  a  permanent  success.  The 
funds  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  managers  to  go  outside  of  the  State 
and  secure  competent  instructors  wherever  they  can  be  found.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable to  put  the  enterprise  at  once  on  a  business  foundation. 

Col.  John  G.  McMynn,  of  Madison,  was  requested  to  address  the  Association 
before  adjournment. 

The  discussion  of  the  summer  school  question  was  then  resumed,  and  Presi- 
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dent  W.  D.  Parker,  of  River  Falls;  moved  that  the  committee  be  continued 
with  instructions  to  further  the  enterprise  by  all  available  means. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  made  a  statement  respecting  the  **  business  complica- 
tions **  connected  with  the  session  of  the  summer  school,  last  June.  He  cau- 
tioned the  Association  that  it  was  necessary  at  the  outset  to  find  legal  authority 
for  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  movement,  and  it  was  desirable  to  keep  these 
facts  in  view,  in  planning  for  the  future.  He  favored  the  motion  and  hoped  to 
see  the  school  a  growing  success. 

The  motion  then  prevailed. 

State  Superintendent  Thayer,  whose  name  had  been  substituted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  place  of  Prof.  King,  originally  appointed  by  the  Association,  asked  to 
be  excused  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  official  connection  with  the  board 
of  regents,  to  which  the  appeal  was  to  be  made  for  financial  assistance.  The 
motion  was  reconsidered  and  the  report  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  of  five, 
of  which  Mr.  Keyes  was  to  be  chairman,  was  ordered  to  be  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year.    The  following  is  the  committee: 

C.  H.  Keyes,  chairman,  of  Janesville. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison. 

W.  H.  Beach,  of  Madison. 

J.  E.  Hoyt,  of  Lodi. 

J.  W.  Stump,  of  Whitewater. 

Prof.  Birge  thought  it  desirable  to  limit,  hereafter,  the  range  of  work  permis- 
sible to  a  student  in  the  summer  school  at  any  one  time.  ' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legal  school  iSige,  reported 
the  inability  of  the  committee  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  a  request  that  the 
committee  be  continued,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assodation. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  it  unprofitable  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion as  an  Association.  No  change  could  be  afiected  without  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution,  and  he  did  not  bielieve  that  any  great  harm  was  being 
done  by  a  few  children  attending  school  under  five  years  of  age.  He  moved 
that  the  committee  be  excused  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Principals  Albert  Hardy,  of  La  Crosse,  and  M.  S.  Frawley,  of  Eau  Claire,  in- 
dorsed the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chandler. 

President  J.  J.  Mapel  and  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer  explained  tht  views  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  tliorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Stearns  said  that  the  report  of  the  Slnte  Superintendent  showed  the 
attendance  of  about  four  hundred  children  under  four  years  of  age,  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  ver>'  instructive  and  valuable,  if  practicable,^  for  the 
State  Superintendent  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  foiir  and  six 
attending  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Chandler  withdrew  his  motion,  and  on  motion  of  Principal  Keyes,  the 
committee  was  continued. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer,  a  resolution  was  adopted  sending  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  Farmers'  Institutes  throughout  the  State. 
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Superintendent  W.  H.  Morrison  was  invited  to  address  the  Association,  and 
responded  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Farmers*  Institutes. 

Col.  John  G.  McMynn  was  then  introduced  and  gave  some  very  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  early  history  of  the  Association.  He  had  little  faith  in  a 
course  of  study  for  the  common  schools.  He  believed  in  courses  of  study,  but 
not  a  course.  A  course  should  have  elasticity,  so  as  to  be  adaptable  to  the  dif- 
ferent needs  of  different  communities.  There  is  great  danger  of  teachers  com- 
ing to  worship  method  and  system,  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  wholesome  freedom. 
Col.  McMynn  thought  it  desirable  to  leave  out  from  the  high  school  course 
studies  like  political  economy,  which  belong  to  the  University  course,  for  those 
students  that  are  to  enter  the  latter. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Briggs,  of  Oshkosh,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
honorary  membership,  recommending  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  made 
honorary  members  of  the  Association:  Superintendent  H.  E.  Holt,  of  Boston^ 
Mass.;  Mr.  John  E.  Trainer,  of  Decatur,  111.;  Mr.  A.  A.  Miller,  of  Fargo,  Dak., 
and  Col.  John  G.  McMynn,  of  Madison.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  customary  resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed. 
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Men  and  methods  necessarily  have  "the  defects  of  their  qualities."  Their 
excellences,  unless  perfect  balance  is  attained,  tend  to  excess  which  is  weakness^ 
or  else  involve  neglect  of  some  other  important  matter.  To  recognize  these  de- 
fects of  our  qualities  is  to  be  guarded  against  them :  and  to  point  them  out  is  not 
&ult- finding  but  helpful  criticism.  Now  three  serious  defects  seem  to  us  allied 
in  this  dangerous  way  to  the  excellent  modem  methods  of  teaching.  They  are 
not  every  where  present,  nor  are  they  necessary  results  of  current  views  and 
practices,  but  they  are  natural  results  and  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  first  place, 
the  modem  teacher  seeks  to  adapt  the  work  closely  in  matter  and  method  to 
the  nature  of  the  pupil;  but  the  defect  of  adaption  is  manifestly  weakness.  We 
may  adapt  too  closely.  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  "The  pupil  of  whom  nothing  is 
required  which  he  cannot  do  never  does  all  that  he  can.'*  Strength  is  obtaina- 
ble by  exertion,  by  attempting  difficulties.  This  false  tone  of  weakness  in  our 
primary  work  has  begun  to  be  generally  apparent.  We  are  babying  the  chiK 
dren.  We  have  over- elaborated  their  work  in  number,  in  language  and  in  read- 
ing, and  adapted  it  so  delicately  that  there  is  nothing  tonic  in  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  always  better  to  work  a  little  above  the  pupils*  capacity  than  a  little 
below  it — provided  we  do  not  press  this  to  the  point  of  producing  discourage- 
ment. Adaptation  is  admirable, —  but  its  defect  is  weakness,  and  against  weak 
work,  amiable  trifling,  the  modem  teacher  needs  to  guard.    Another  excellent 

purpose  is  to  make  work  pleasant  and  attractive.    We  certainly  would  not  have 
Vol.  xvm.,  No.l.— ». 
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this  abandoned,  although  we  do  think  it  necessary  for  pupils  to  learn  to  do  that 
■which  is  not  agreeable.  Self-indulgence  is  evidently  the  defect  which  our  amia- 
ble purpose  is  liable  to  beget.  The  old  discipline  did  not  tend  to  this.  Here 
was  the  task  —  it  was  called  by  no  alluring  name;  it  was  a  duty,  and  duty  need 
not  be  attractive;  the  fruits  of  neglect  were,  however,  very  bitter.  The  disci- 
pline produced  earnest,  self  denying,  devoted  men.  In  the  effort  to  make  work 
pleasant  and  to  avoid  harshness  there  is  need  to  guard  against  the  growth  of  an 
easygoing,  self-indulgent  spirit.  If  we  abandon  the  plan  of  overcoming  this 
by  a  stern  and  hard  discipline  there  is  cerlainly  all  the  more  call  for  an  intelli- 
gent culture  of  a. spirit  of  self-denying  and  dutiful  application.  Again,  in  the 
reaction  against  dtfinilicns,  verbal  n  cnurizirp,  aid  hard  ard  fast  forms  of 
statement,  there  is  constant  danger  that  we  shall  leave  most  things  in  the  mind 
loose  and  vague,  and  thus  substitute  a  mental  laxness  for  the  narrow  firmness 
of  the  old  training.  An  exact  and  retentive  memory  is  not  a  curse;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  results  of  wise  training.  To  secure  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  return  to 
mere  rote  learning;  but  some  learning  by  heart  is  wise  and  necessar>'.  Even 
things  not  understood,  when  thus  learned,  may,  as  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  was  the  case 
with  him,  "serve  as  a  nucleus  for  observations  and  reflections  to  crystalize  up- 
on "  But  laxness  is  manifestly  the  defect  of  our  developing  methods,  laxness 
of  memory  and  in  general  a  low  mental  tension.  We  work  to  develop  the  un- 
derstanding, and  are  mortified  to  find  that  our  pupils  understand  and  forget. 
There  are  then  these  three  defects  of  our  qualities — weakness,  a  self-indulgent 
spirit  and  laxness,  against  which  we  need  to  guard  carefully. 

An  examination  of  the  li.st  of  city  superintendents  in  this  state  reveals  three 
plans  for  tilling  this  important  office.  The  first  may  be  called  the  metropolitan 
plan,  since  it  is  possible  only  in  very  large  cities.  In  these  a  superintendent  is 
■employed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the  schools.  He  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  an  expert — one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  school  room 
and  also  has  studied  with  some  care  the  problems  of  education.  The  condi- 
tions therefore  favor  the  highest  development  of  the  superintendency,  and  the 
corresponding  improvement  of  the  schools.  City  superintendents  in  large  cities 
have  long  ceased  to  be  mere  book-keepers  for  the  school  system,  and  are  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  practical  work  of  supervision  and  the  application  of 
principles  to  the  development  of  the  schools.  Not  more  than  two  cities  in  this 
state  attempt  to  follow  this  plan.  In  some  of  the  others  a  citizen  pursuing  some 
other  occupation  undertakes  the  superintendency  of  schools  for  the  honor  of  it 
or  for  some  small  compensation.  The  list  issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  shows  twenty-nine  cities  in  which  this  plan  prevails.  It  has 
some  advantages.  One  not  a  member  of  the  corps  of  instruction  is  made  their 
inspector;  and  thus  the  system  has  an  additional  bond  uniting  it  to  the  com- 
munity. In  some  instances  excellent  service  is  rendered,  being  determined  not 
by  the  compensation,  but  by  the  importance  of  the  trust.  The  relation  is,  how- 
ever, a  difficult  one.    A  man's  business  demands  his  time  and  energy,  so  that 
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he  seldom  has  much  left  for  public  service.  Sometimes  his  business  interests 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing  what  he  recognizes  would  be  for  the  best  good  of 
the  schools.  He  often  he  feels  his  unfitness  for  the  post  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  school  work,  and  consents  to  "look 
after  the  business"  of  the  schools,  and  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
supervision.  How  can  a  man  in  such  conditions  become  an  educational  expert  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
also  city  superintendent.  A  study  of  the  list  above  referred  to  shows  eleven 
cities  in  which  this  plan  prevails.  The  imperfection  of  our  reports  or  of.  our 
organization  is  shown  by  this.  We  have  thus  but  forty-two  cities  which  report 
any  sort  of  supervision,  whil^bfiJis^£free  high  schools  in  the  State  numbers 
upwards  of  one  hund^SP^^'gr^  /poii^^aining  hundred  some  are  under 
the  supervision  of(«ne  rounty  superintenoenralv  others  have  no  supervision 
beyond  that  of  thtfclerk  gfrjbf  ^^99^  te?{^  burab  many  more  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  ants  in  sonre  s^Erf^s'SUplnntenjlent.  Doubtless  it  is  a  great 
gain  where  this  duWj9i  supervision  is  distinct^*,  assigned  to  him,  instead  of  left 
undesignated  and  ttN^<^^  IU)i>fl/o^^  when  emergencies  compel 

some  sort  of  action.  Im^^^MwlMfima**!*^'^  difficulties.  It  must  take  a  part 
of  the  principars  time,  and  thus  limits  his  teaching.  Even  when  time  is  allowed 
for  this  it  must  be  at  some  specified  hour,  and  thus  limit  his  power  of  knowing 
the  work  of  the  other  schools.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  secures  a  teacher  as 
supervisor;  it  gives  authority  to  the  natural  head  of  the  schools;  and  it  puts  the 
principal  upon  studying  the  school  system  and  securing  unity  and  harmony  in 
all  its  parts,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  run  the  high  school  as  an  institution  by 
itself.  To  make  this  plan  more  effective  it  is  necesary  that  high  school  princi- 
pals should  more  generally  study  school  inspection  as  an  art  than  they  now  do; 
should  understand  the  work  of  all  the  departments,  the  tests  of  good  work, 
how  to  assist  and  guide  teachers;  and  so  on.  This,  after  all,  is  just  now  one  of 
the  great  needs  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State.  Our  supervision  is  not 
only  inadequate,  it  is  unorganized  and  uninstructed. 

Whoever  wishes  to  teach  well  must  take  care  to  keep  his  own  mind  alert 
and  fresh.  Good  work  in  his  business  depends  upon  this.  A  tailor  or  a  grocer 
may,  without  injury  to  his  business,  cut  himself  off  from  all  sources  of  intellect- 
ual growth.  His  life  will  be  narrow  in  consequence,  and  he  will  be  a  much  less 
interesting  person;  but  he  may  be  able  to  do  his  work  just  as  well  notwith- 
standing. The  case  is  very  different  with  a  teacher.  He  cannot  do  his  work 
well  with  out  some  provision  for  his  own  intellectual  quickening.  He  cannot, 
for  example,  develop  many  sidedness  in  his  pupils  of  he  leads  a  narrow,  routine, 
unprogressive  life  himself.  He  must  have  some  books,  and  some  magazines, 
just  as  a  carpenter  must  have  some  tools.  One  or  two  of  the  standard  monthlies 
should  find  their  way  to  his  table.  In  these  are  entertainment  for  a  weary  mind, 
stimulus  for  one  that  lacks  tone,  new  information  to  be  added  to  the  old  store, 
fresh  subjects  to  think  about  and  to  talk  about, —  all  more  attractive  because 
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they  come  to  hand  each  month  just  from  the  press,  exhaling  the  very  atmosphere 
of  a  curious,  active,  progressive  and  cultured  age.  Is  it  'not  certain  that  one 
will  teach  better  for  having  found  refreshment  at  such  a  source  ?  Is  it  not  false 
economy  to  cut  yourself  off  from  such  resources  ?  The  case  is  like  that  of  the 
mechanic  who  avoids  purchasing  an  improved  instrument  and  therefore 
goes  on  doing  inferior  work,  and,  of  course,  at  inferior  prices.  Then,  a 
new  book  must  be  purchased  now  and  then.  If  well  chosen  this  may  enrich 
the  life  almost  as  much  as  a  new  sense.  But  it  must  be  a  vitalizing  book. 
Teachers  make  a  mistake  by  poring  over  text-books  continually,  as  if  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  were  enshrined  in  these  compendiums.  Hardly  anything  is 
dryer  and  more  profitless  than  they  are.  For  the  most  part  they  contain  no 
soul.  It  is  the  original  books,  books  by  great  writers,  that  are  really  worth 
reading  and  re-reading.  One  such  in  a  year  is  not  a  heavy  expense  even  for 
a  district  school  teacher,  and  having  it  and  mastering  it  raises  the  life  to  a  higher 
plane.  Only  rarely  gifted  minds  can  afford  to  live  without  making  some  pro- 
vision for  contact  with  fresh  knowledge  and  fresh  thought.  Does  he  spend  any 
thing  for  his  own  improvement  ?  That  is  a  fair  test  by  which  to  separate  the 
progressive  teacher  from  the  unprogressive. 

^^  The  last  circular  of  the  Bureau  of  education  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  is  devoted  to  a  historic  sketch  of 
The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  It  shows  very 
clearly  the  narrow  and  feeble  beginnings  of  the  study  in  this  country,  and  the 
very  remarkable  development  which  it  has  attained  within  a  few  years.  This 
consists  not  merely  in  an  increase  of  the  time  and  teaching  force  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  course,  but  also  in  the  evolution 
of  new  plans  of  teaching,  more  in  accordance  with  scientific  spirit  of  the  times. 
These  plans  are  known  as  the  "Seminary  method,"  which  has  attained  consid- 
erable importance  at  the  chief  colleges.  It  is  essentially  the  substitution  of  in- 
vestigation for  the  memorizing  and  reciting  so  long  exclusively  followed.  The 
seminary  courses  are  usually  elective.  Some  special  subject  is  taken  for  the 
Seminary — as  for  example,  the  growth  of  the  British  Constitution.  This  is  di- 
vided up  into  topics,  and  references  are  supplied  to  the  best  authorities  accessi- 
ble. The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  each  of  which  meets  once  a  week  for 
a  session  of  two  hours.  At  these  sessions  one  of  the  members  reads  a  carefully- 
prepared  essay  on  the  topic  for  discussion,  and  the  rest,  under  the  guideance  of 
the  professor,  examine  the  views  presented,  and  contribute  additional  informa- 
tion and  helps,  such  as  they  may  have  found  in  their  preparation.  Although  this 
is  carried  on  independently  in  the  library,  yet  each  one  is  lo  some  extent  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor.  Where  the  students  are  mature  enough  and  the 
materials  for  original  research  are  at  hand,  as  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  re- 
search into  original  documents,  travel  to  investigate  local  history  and  traditions, 
all  the  resorts  of  the  writers  of  original  histories  are  put  in  practice.  Many  of 
the  papers  prepared  in  tne  Seminary  have  been  issued  in  the  well-known  series 
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of  Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Studies.  Nor  is  the  interest  purely  or  chiefly  anti- 
quarian. The  explanation  of  existing  institutions  is  sought  in  a  careful  study  of 
the  steps  in  their  growth,  and  the  economical  and  sociological  problems  of  the 
time  are  approached  in  the  same  way,  of  careful  and  thorough  historical  re- 
search. This  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  and  promising  development,  and  it 
is  sure  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  progress  not  only  of  the  learn- 
ing and  literature  of  the  country,  but  upon  the  development  of  its  institutions. 
Historical  and  sociological  problems  will  more  and  more  be  treated  by  men 
trained  to  careful  methods  of  research,  and  consequently  will  be  more  wisely 
and  fruitfully  treated.  Maturity  and  thorough  previous  training  are  obviously 
necessary  to  study  of  this  sort.  At  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  brief  account 
of  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  in  the  Washington  high  school,  where  the 
age  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  made  it  possible  to  adopt  such  methods.  The 
chief  problem  of  the  schools  must  be,  however,  how  best  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  original  research  at  the  Universities  ? 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

TEN  PLUS  ONE. 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  December  Journal, 
this  question:  If  the  sum  of  the  odd  digits  of  any  number  differs  from  the  sum 
of  the  even  digits  by  o  or  a  multiple  of  11,  that  number  is  divisible  by  11. 
Why?  If  Prof.  Pray  succeeds  in  settling  this  question,  so  that  it  shall  never  ap- 
pear again  in  the  institute  question-box,  he  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  all  institute  conductors. 

The  test  of  divisibility  by  11  arises  out  of  two  facts:  i.  Our  notation  is  a 
decimal  notation.  2.  11  is  one  more  than  10.  11  is  a  divisor  of  10  -\-  i.  From 
this,  let  us  see  what  we  can  get  by  using  the  well-known  principles:  (a)  A  di- 
visor of  a  number  is  a  divisor  of  any  multiple  of  that  number,  (b)  A  common 
divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  sum.  (c)  A  common  divisor  of  two 
numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  difference. 

1.  By  principle  (a)  11  is  a  divisor  of  10  -f  i,  and  of  20  +  2,  and  30  4-  3,  and  so 
on  to  90  +  9. 

2.  Carrying  this  series  one  step  farther,  11  is  a  divisor  of  100  -f  10.  But  11  is 
a  divisor  of  11.  Then,  by  principle  (c),  11  is  a  divisor  of  100  —  i,  and  of  200 
—  2,  and  so  on  to  900  —  9. 

3.  Carrying  this  work  one  step  farther  we  get,  11  is  a  divisor  of  1000  —  10. 
But  II  is  a  divisor  of  11;  and  by  principle  (b),  11  is  a  divisor  of  1000  +  i,  and 
of  2000  -}-  2,  and  so  on  to  9000  +  9-  We  thus  get  a  second  series  of  results  to 
be  added  to  those  already  given  in  the  first  paragraph. 

4.  Carrying  the  last  statement  one  step  farther  we  get,  1 1  is  a  divisor  of  loooo 
-f  10;  but  II  is  a  divisor  of  11,  and  by  principle  (c)  11  is  a  divisor  of  loooo  —  i, 
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and  of  20000  —  2,  and  so  on,  to  90000  —  9.  We  thus  get  a  second  series  of  re- 
sults to  be  added  to  those  already  given  in  the  second  paragraph.  We  have 
now  carried  the  investigation  far  enough  to  discover  a  law  for  numbers  like 
those  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  another  for  numbers  like  those  in  the  second 
paragraph.    These  laws  may  be  stated  thus: 

1.  Any  number  expressed  by  one  significant  figure  and  an  even  number  of 
zeros,  minus  the  number  expressed  by  the  significant  figure,  is  divisible  by  11. 

2.  Any  number  expressed  by  one  significant  figure  and  an  odd  number  of 
zeros,  plus  the  number  expressed  by  the  significant  figure,  is  divisible  by  11. 

For  example  :  Take  the  number  737.    This  equals  700  -|-  30  -f  7. 
By  the  first  law  above,  11  is  a  divisor  of  700 —    7 

"      30 -f    3 

"        7-7 

a  divisor  of  737 


By  the  second 


II 
II 
By  principle  (b)  11  is 

But  II 

By  principle  (b)  1 1  is 

Take  another  number,  8 1929 1. 
200  -f-  I. 

By  second  law  above,  11  is  a  divisor  of  800000  4- 


II 
II 


a  divisor  of  737 
This  equals  800000  -\-  9000  +  90  +  loooo  -|- 


8 


(4 

it 

II 

9000-f    9 

<( 

f  f 

II 

90-f-    9 

By  first 

<( 

II 

lOOOO—      I 

(( 

f< 

11 

200—    2 
I  —    I 

By  principle  (b) 

is  a 

divisor  of  819291  +  22 

But 

1            II 

22 

By  principle  (c) 

is  a 

divisor  of 

819291. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.    1.    HUTTON. 

We  are  reminded  by  E.  E.  Beckwith  of  the  algebraic  proof  of  this  propo- 
sition given  in  Olney's  Science  of  Arithmetic,  article  155.  The  substance  of 
this  proof  is  that  the  successive  digits  of  any  number  represent  so  many  suc- 
cessive powers  of  10.  But  as  10  =  11  —  i,  it  follows  that  (io)«  =  (11  —  i)*  , 
(lo)*  =  (11  —  i)* ,  etc.  But  these  successive  powers  of  (11  —  i)  contain  11  as 
a  factor  of  every  term  but  the  last,  which  is  -|-  i  in  the  even  powers,  and  —  i  in 
the  odd  powers.  Hence  the  digits  in  the  odd  places,  denoting  even  powers 
of  10,  represent  multiples  of  11,  +  as  many  units  as  the  digits  represent,  while 
those  in  the  even  places  represent  multiples  of  11,  minus  as  many  units  as.  the 
digits  represent.  The  whole  number  therefore  consists  of  multiples  of  1 1  plus 
the  odd  digits,  minus  the  even  digits.  If  the  net  result  of  the  comparison  of  the 
odd  and  even  digits  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  other  part  of  the  number 
which  is  a  multiple  of  11,  by  an  exact  multiple  of  11,  or  by  nothing,  the  result 
is  a  multiple  of  11. 
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THE  ALGEBRAIC  PROBLEM. 

The  following  very  acceptable  solution  of  the  algebraic  problem  in  the  Eye- 
cember  Journal  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Winter: 
Given  V^^  \  y=  v :r  (y  x  -|-  ^ y)  (i) 

^^^  (^  +  yY  =  2{x  —yY  (2) 

From  (i)  V^—v  y  =  ^  ^  \'{^y)  (3) 

Squaring  (3)  jr  —  2  }/(xy)  i- >  ^  jr»  -j-  2  .r  y^ixy)  -f-  xy        (4) 
From  (2)  JT*  -f  2  xy  -\- y*  =  2  x*  ^  4  xy  -j-  y*  (5) 

x*'\-y^=^6xy  (6) 

Subtract  2  xy,  x^  —  2  xy  -\- y*  =  4  xy  (7) 

x~y  =  2y'{xy)  (8) 

Substitute  x  —  y 
for  2  y(xy)\nU) 

x—{x—y)'rP^x*-\-x(x  —  y)-\'Xy  (9) 

whence  ^  ~y  (10) 

Substitute  *• 

for  y  in  (6),  «« -t-  -r*  =  6  x*  (12) 

Whence  j  =  oor   3  db    2  1/2 

and  y  =  jra  =  oor  17  ±:  12/2 

Credit  for  solution  similar  in  part  is  due  E.  E.  Beck  with  and  W.  J.  Brier.  As 
this  problem  has  caused  considerable  trouble,  we  venture  to  point  out  that  if 
the  double  sign  be  given  to  "  2\  {xyY'  in  (8)  which  belongs  to  every  square 
root,  and  the  negative  value  be  used  in  (4),  the  resulting  equation  will  be,  j^  =  t 
whence,  by  substituting  in  (6),  jr  =  3  :±:  2  v  2. 

;r  =  3di2v'2,  3  rh  2  V  2,  o. 

i'  =  (3  ±  2  v/2)«  ,  1,0. 

To  verify  these  answers  it  is  necessary*  to  take  }/.x  with  its  negative  value  in 
first  set,  and  positive  in  second,  while  \  y  must  be  taken  with  positive  value  in 
first  set  and  negative  in  second. 

sq.  rt.  ;r  =  —  (i  zt  sq.  rt.  2),  -)-  (i  i  sq.  rt.  2),        o. 
sq.  rt.  >  =  -h  (3zt  2  sq.  rt.  2),  —  i  ,        o. 

As  in  the  first  set  of  answers  jk  =  .r* ,  it  is  clear  that  sq.  r\..  y  ^=  x,  and  hence 
the  sign  of  the  value  of  sq.  rt.  y  will  be  the  sign  used  for  the'  value  of  aj,  which 
in  the  given  case  was //tfj.  But  can  someone  point  out  how  we  may  know, 
without  trial,  which  of  the  two  roots  of  x  and  y  will  be  seeded  to  verify  the  sec- 
ond set  of  answers  ? 

PROBLEM. 

On  the  three  sides  of  any  triangle  construct  equilateral  triangles.  Join  the 
middle  points  of  these. three  triangles  and  prove  th^t  the  triangle  so  formed  is 
equilateral.  B. 

T.  B.  PRAY. 
Whitewater,  Wis.  
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READING  CIRCLE  MATTERS. 

WORK  FOR  THE  FOURTH  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page— pages  186  to  230.  History— to  page  153.  Physi- 
ology—  Chapters  10  and  11. 

Advanced  I.  Quick  — to  page  138.  Fitch  —  Lecture  V.  Politics — 
chapters  XX   to  XXV.  inclusive.     History  —  to  page  478. 

Advanced  II.    Sully — chapters  VII.  and  VIIL     Brooke  —  to  page  93. 

Swinton  —  to  page  210. 

notes. 

The  teachers  of  the  Mazomanie  schools  have  recently  organized  a  reading 
circle,  and  their  meetings  are  very  profitable.  Some  new  circles  have 
also  been  organized  in  Sheboygan  and  Vernon  counties.  The  circle  at  Stough- 
ton  is  vigorous  and  profitable. 

A  member  writes:  "  Why  might  not  Teachers'  Meetings  be  made  both  more 
interesting  and  more  profitable  by  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
to  the  Reading  Circle  work  ?' '    That  is  done  in  some  cases  with  excellent  results. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

The  best  way  of  getting  out  of  narrow  life  is  to  have  generous  purposes  our- 
selves; is  to  feel  that  life  is  something  more  than  the  particular  occupation  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  that  success  in  that  may  be  coincident  with  com- 
plete failure  as  a  whole.  A  man  who  gets  a  generous  aim  and  endeavors  to  live 
by  it  will  soon  learn  to  respect  the  larger  aims  of  other  men  and  to  understand 
that  their  different  habits  and  methods  may  be  quite  superior  to  his  own. — 
Christian  Union, 

The  empire  of  this  country  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  large  cities,  if  it 
ever  were.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  those  large  country  towns  where  the  best  men 
lead  the  town,  direct  its  education,  its  local  government,  and  give  tone  and 
courage  to  its  people;  towns  without  rings,  towns  not  governed  by  bar-rooms. 
It  is  the  men  from  these  towns  who  are  pushed  forward  into  important  public 
life,  and  loyally  sustained  by  the  American  people. — Edward  Everett  Hale, 

Children  are  very  much  what  their  teachers  make  them.  I  find  plenty  of 
deleterious  and  detestable  influences  at  work,  but  they  are  influences  of  journal- 
ism in  one  place,  in  another  influences  of  politicians,  in  some  places  both  the 
one  and  the  other;  they  are  not  influences  of  teachers.  The  influence  of  the 
-elementar}'  teacher,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  for  good;  it  helps  mor- 
ality and  virtue.  I  do  not  give  the  teacher  too  much  praise  for  this;  the  child 
in  his  hands  so  appeals  to  his  conscience,  his  responsibility  is  so  direct  and  pal- 
pable. But  the  fact  is  none  the  less  consoling,  and  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  stated  it. —  Matthew  Arnold. 
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SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Arithmetic. —  An  interesting  way  to  teach  multiplication  is  to  have  the 
pupils  place  their  hands,  with  fingers  spread,  upon  the  slate,  draw  it  put  the 
number  you  multiply  by  a  center  of  the  palm,  and  the  the  number  you  multiply 
where  fingers  begin;  the  results  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Five  minutes  each  day  we  have  a  general  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic,  such 
as  counting  forward  and  backward  in  concert  by  twos,  threes,  etc. ;  adding  at 
first  short  columns,  then  long,  giving  results,  then  adding  in  concert,  to  prove 
correctness  of  results;  a  long  column  at  sight,  in  concert;  again,  a  rapid  exer- 
cise in  the  four  processes,  oral  and  silent.  This  works  well  in  a  country  school, 
or  one  with  two  or  three  grades,  especially  if  no  mental  arithmetic  is  provided, 
and  is  a  general  exercise  which  all  enjoy.  Quite  a  high  degree  of  rapidity  and 
accuracy — future  helps — can  be  attained,  even  where  scholars  are  at  first  slow 
and  not  practised  in  mental  arithmetic.  If  teachers  are  troubled  to  secure  at- 
tention of  scholars  after  recess,  try  the  mental  arithmetic,  which  may  be  varied 
each  day  after  recess  in  forenoon,  and  five-minute  story-reading  after  recess  in 
afternoon.  Insist  on  the  attention,  which,  almost  invariably,  will  be  gained  at 
once,  however  interesting  the  fun  and  games  at  recess.  I  have  completely  cured 
this  source  of  trouble  by  these  means. — Perm,  School  Journal, 

In  Geography  —  There  are  many  good  geographical  games  ;  among  the  best 
Is  one  in  which  the  leaders  choose  sides,  and  then  an  umpire  calls  on  members 
of  each  side  alternately  to  name  a  city  or  river,  as  the  case  may  be,  beginning 
with  a  certain  letter.  The  answer  must  come  before  the  umpire  counts  ten,  or 
the  captain  of  the  opposing  side  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  any  member  from 
the  side  of  him  who  fails.  An  interesting  geographical  pastime  for  the  winter 
is  the  making  of  extended  maps  in  the  snow-covered  surface  of  a  convenient 
field.  The  boys  will  outline  North  America  by  lines  of  footprints  as  readily  as 
the  bounds  of  fox  and  geese. 

In  Observation. —  As  a  device  for  training  the  minds  of  school  children  to 
correct  habits  of  observation;  and  also  to  the  use  of  correct  and  appropriate 
language  in  describing  their  observations,  I  can  recommend,  from  actual  and 
successful  experience,  the  following  method  : 

Immediately  after  the  opening  exercises  of  the  schools  each  day,  I  call  upon 
one.  two,  or  three  or  more  pupils,  successively,  to  rise  and  describe  anything 
new  to  them^  which  they  may  have  seen  or  heard  of  since  leaving  school  the 
previous  day.  I  require  them  to  use  the  best  language  they  can  command;  and, 
if  necessary,  I  help  them  to  use  proper  names  and  terms,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences.  This  exercise  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  val- 
uable object  lessons,  as  well  as  additional  information  to  the  pupils.  When  it  is 
about  to  close  (and  it  should  never  be  long  or  tedious),  I  make  a  special  request 
that  every  pupil  will  go  home  with  his  eyes  open  to  see  anything  new  to  him; 
and  with  inquiring  minds,  to  learn  something  new  from  his  parents,  or  friends, 
or  from  any  source.     I  charge  them  to  be  sure  to  look  and  hear  carefully,  so  as 
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to  gain  accurate  impressions  with  a  view  to  gi\ing  a  description  of  their  obser- 
vation at  the  next  school  session. 

The  topic  introduced  should  always  be  new  or  different  from  any  previously 
introduced,  unless  the  teacher  may  think  it  best  to  review  an  old  topic.  But 
nothing  should  be  introduced  of  a  trivial  or  unimportant  character. 

If  specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  foliage,  varieties  of  wood,  coal,  etc.,  are 
brought  in,  they  are  utilized  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stored  in  boxes  or  drawers- 
for  future  reference,  and  each  pupil  is  given  credit  for  such  articles  as  he  furnish- 
es.  This  exercise  increases  in  interest  and  inspires  the  pupils  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  something  new^  and  makes  them  observe  closely.  It  also  serves  to 
make  them  correct  and  intelligible  talkers.  If  it  is  judiciously  conducted,  the 
interest  and  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  will  increase  from  day  to  day,  and 
they  will  grow  up  to  become  more  intelligent  observers  of  men  and  things,  and 
more  perfect  masters  of  good  language. —  Z.  Richards,  in  Illinois  School  Jour- 
nal, 

What  is  called  in  Boston  "  Prc^^essive  Observation  "  is  not  bad.  A  tray 
laden  with  various  small  articles  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  for  a  definite  number  of 
seconds,  and  points  are  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  articles  which 
the  player  can  accurately  remember  and  name  upon  the  removal  of  the  tray. 

In  Reading  and  Spelling.— Write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  at:  then 
-at,  -at,  -at,  etc. ;  show  pupils  how  to  form  new  words  from  these  by  prefixing 
a  single  consonant;  thus,  from  -at  we  may  form  hat,  fat,  rat,  cat,  etc.  The 
board  might  present  the  following  appearance  : 

at  ox  it  an  up  eat 

-at  -ox  -it  -an  -up  -eat 

-at  -ox  -it  -an  -up  -eat 

-at  -ox  -it  -an  -up  -eat 

Have  the  pupils  invent  the  words  upon  their  slates  and  hold  them  accountable 

for  the  work  in  some  manner.    They  will  take  great  delight  in  constructing- 

them,  for  a  time.     As  they  progress  the  words  should  be  made  more  difficult. 

Lists  of  words  in  which  the  vowels  are  omitted  will  afford  much  pleasant 
work.  Thus:  b-x,  t-x,  s-and,  p-p-r,  m-n,  st-v-,  r-k-,  m-p,  P-dd,  p-p,  br— m,. 
h-n.     Always  inspect  the  slates. 

Take  a  lesson  in  the  reader  and  write  sentences  from  the  regular  lesson  upon 
the  board,  omitting  the  verbs  to  be  supplied  by  pupils  in  writing;  other  parts  of 
speech  might  be  omitted      Have  slates  brought  to  class,  and  sentences  read. 

In  Learning  the  Multiplication  Table.— The  most  common  method  of 
recitation  is  to  have  the  pupils  repeat  in  concert.  All  pupils  like  this  method 
probably  better  than  any  other.  It  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  making  a 
musical  or  rythmical  noise  than  any  other  recitation;  it  is  enlivening,  and  is  a 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  individual  recitations.  These  facts  really  commend 
the  method,  and  would  make  it  the  best  were  it  not  that  one-half  of  the  class 
sometimes  recites  for  the  whole.     It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  any  one  to  watch 
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the  class  repeating  the  tables  in  this  way,  and  to  note  the  number  who  simply 
make  their  mouths  move  when  they  should  give  the  product,  or  wait  and  catch 
the  word  from  some  acknowledged  leader.  This  is  the  one  great  fault  of  the 
method,  and  yet  it  is  rarely  done.  All  the  advantages  of  concert  recitation  may 
be  retained  and  the  number  increased  by  having  the  pupils  repeat  different  parts 
at  the  same  time.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  two  lines  and  when  the  front 
line  has  said,  for  instance,  **  Eight  times  one  are  eight,"  the  rear  line  will  com- 
mence.— Penn.  School  Journal, 

Variety  in  Reading. —  Nothing  tends  to  discourage  children  more  than  a 
constant  drill  on  the  same  lesson.  Give  your  pupils  variety.  Rather  let  them 
read  a  lesson  but  moderately  well,  and  give  them  some  supplementary  reading 
than  keep  them  drilling  on  a  lesson  until  they  tire  of  it.  Many  teachers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  thoroughness  fall  into  this  error  and  nauseate  their  pupils  with 
constant  senseless  repetition.  The  child,  like  the  man.  delights  in  acquiring 
new  ideas,  in  fighting  new  battles,  and  in  testing  its  strength  in  overcoming  new 
difficulties. —  Raub. 
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THE  "HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED**  PAPERS. 

The  "How  I  Was  Educated"   Papers,  from  the  Forum  Magazine.    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  126  pp.;  paper,  30c. 

The  idea  of  getting  eleven  prominent  men  to  tell  the  story  of  their  own  edu- 
cation was  a  very  promising  one,  and  if  the  result  is  a  little  disappointing  the 
book  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  enteresting  and  suggestive.  The  men  are^ 
E.  E.  Hale,  T.  W.  Higginson,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Chancellor  Vincent,  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  President  Bartlett,  J.  R.  Kendrick,  Timothy  Dwight,  President  Rob- 
inson, President  Angell,  and  Andrew  D.  White.  Our  disappointment  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  experiences  furnish  so  few  data,  comparatively,  for  judg- 
ing of  the  value  of  present  educational  institutions.  But  this  emphasizes  the 
&ct  that  there  has  been  recently  a  great  advance  in  all  grades  of  education. 
Not  one  of  these  sketches  reflects  light  upon  the  value  of  our  high  schools. 
The  district  schools,  the  academies  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  colleges  pass 
under  our  view,  but  not  the  high  schools  —  for  they  did  not  exist  as  now  when 
these  writers  were  school-boys.  Again,  the  College  which  they  describe  is 
essentially  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  curriculum,  its  government,  its  methods  of 
instruction,  have  in  general  passed  away  with  the  men  who  then  were  teaching. 
This  book,  then,  ought  to  bring  clearly  before  its  readers  the  great  develop- 
ment in  education  which  the  past  forty  years  has  witnessed.  Rut  there  are 
many  practical  topics  which  these  papers  touch  upon,  not  in  the  way  of  theory, 
of  course,  but  as  matters  of  experienee.  Only  three  of  them  refer  to  the  rank- 
ing system,  and  those  by  way  of  depreciation;  nne  for  its  deadening  effect 
upon  the  teachers,  and  the  others  for  its  mechanicaltzing  effect  upon  the  pupils. 
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Almost  every  one  of  them  t>ears  witness  to  the  powerful  influence  of  some 
teacher  in  awakening,  by  his  own  zeal,  attainments  and  encouragement,  an 
ambition  for  study  and  a  love  for  it  which  did  much  to  determine  the  future  of 
the  pupils.  Dr.  D wight,  for  example,  writes,  '*  For  the  awakening  of  my  mind, 
and  that  drawing  out  of  my  powers  which  is  the  true  education  of  the  man, 
the  instruction  which  I  received  from  Hawley  Olmstead  did  the  work  of  my 
school  life."  Yet  Dr.  Dwight  was  Mr.  Olmstead's  pupil  but  for  two  years.  On 
the  other  hand  most  of  them  tell  of  dreary  years  wasted  under  stupid,  incom- 
petent teachers.  Dr.  Robinson  says:  "Overcrowded  schools,  incom- 
petent teachers,  and  the  radical  mistake  of  frequently  changing  schools, 
with  intervals  between  the  changes  of  long  mental  idleness,  had  borne 
their  natural  fruits.  I  was  a  boy  past  sixteen  with  no  desire  for  education,  and 
with  about  the  worst  possible  habits  of  study."  A  fellow  student  wrought  the 
•change  in  him  by  teaching  him  Latin  for  a  few  months.  "He  knew  by  instinct 
how  to  teach.  He  was  the  first  man  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  kindled 
within  me  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  any  study.  He  soon  had  me  all  aglow." 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  united  evidence  of  these  writers  to  the 
almost  inestimable  value  of  real  teaching,  and  the  worth lessness  of  much  that 
was  found  in  the  schools.  Again,  the  concurrent  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  unsystematic  self-training  which  a  boy  gives  himself  when  an  opportunity 
is  offered  impresses  us.  The  being  turned  loose  in  a  good  library  at  from 
•eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  proved,  in  the  judgment  of  several  of  these 
men,  of  almost  incalculable  value.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  refer  in 
any  way  to  mechanical  constructiveness  as  an  element  of  their  early 
training.  President  Barnard  early  found  delight  in  constructing  wind- 
mills, water-mills,  trip-hammers,  etc.;  and  Dr.  Harris,  from  reading  a 
text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  "under  my  desk  in  school  hours," 
made  ibrce-pumps  and  fire-engines  on  a  small  scale.  Mr.  Higginson  regrets  the 
lack  of  such  experience,  and  President  Angell.  "gained  great  advantage  by 
being  permitted  to  assist  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  two  years."  Of  literary 
societies  President  Robinson  says:  "  In  direct  education  for  the  real  work  of 
life,  no  influences  of  my  college  days  were  equal  to  those  of  this  society; "  and 
we  have  marked  similar  expressions  in  two  or  three  others  of  the  papers. 
These  examples  may  at  least  suggest  the  range  of  topics,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  papers  threw  light  upon  them.  Any  one  of  the  essays  may  yield  a  dozen  or 
more  useful  suggestions,  often  so  expressed  as  to  fasten  themselves  firmly  in 
the  memory.  For  an  intelligent  teacher  this  is  one  of  the  inspiring  and  help- 
ful books.  He  will  turn  to  it  again  and  again  for  inspiration  and  instruction, 
and  he  will  always  find  it  attractive  and  helpful. 


SOME  PRIMARY  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Miss  Wests  Class  in  Geography.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.)    Published 
l)oth  in  paper  and  in  boards.    There  has  been  a  great  step  from  the  day  the  old 
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Mitcheirs  Geography,  the  dry  detail  of  which  we  studied  thirty-five  years  ago^ 
to  these  days  when  geography  is  made  so  charming  a  study  for  children.  Miss 
West's  Geography  Class  adds  one  more  to  the  number  of  really  interesting 
books  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  a  series  of  familiar  talks  with  her  scholars^ 
and  by  means  of  these  she  leads  them  to  describe  the  geography  of  the  country 
within  their  own  horizon,  and  from  that  draws  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  land 
beyond  their  sight.  The  whole  is  done  in  an  easy  and  natural  way,  with  all  the 
enjoyment  of  a  play,  and  yet  the  children  are  really  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  physical  geograpny,  the  meaning  of  water- 
shed, the  value  of  heat,  and  moisture,  vegetation,  etc.  From  familiar  surround- 
ings and  real  objects,  Miss  West  goes  on  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented on  maps.  She  leads  her  pupils  to  reason  from  a  map  in  regard  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  country  represented,  and  to  judge  where,  on  account 
of  these  physical  conditions,  the  important  cities  would  lie.  She  intersperses 
here  and  there,  as  the  subject  calls  them  forth,  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  occu- 
pations and  history  of  the  people,  as  may  interest  children,  and  lead  them 
to  learn  more  for  themselves.  A  hundred  pages  devoted  to  America  and  the 
remaining  eighteen  to  the  other  continents.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  cal- 
culated to  interest  children  and  to  train  observation  and  reason. 

Nature  Readers.  — No.  i.  Sea-Side  and  Way- Side.  By  Julia  McNair 
Wright.  (Heath  &  Co.,  Boston).  In  contrast  to  the  usual  dreariness  of  the 
common  primary  reader,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  this  little  book.  In  this 
a  child  may  not  only  learn  to  read,  but  will  find  that  what  he  reads  really  gives 
him  pleasure,  such  pleasure  as  he  surely  never  could  get  from  **  John  is  a  good 
boy  **  or  *'  The  dog  does  bite  the  thief  at  night"  Here  we  have  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  habits,  haunts  and  domestic  affairs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crab,  Mrs.  Wasp, 
the  Bee,  the  Spider  and  several  kinds  of  shell-fish.  In  all  cases,  simplicity  of 
words  and  construction  has  been  the  first  object,  making  it  truly  a  child's  first 
reading  book,  when  he  has  passed  the  earlier  stages  of  sounds,  letters  and  de- 
tached words.  The  next  object  has  been  to  secure  accuracy  in  facts,  and  this, 
we  are  assured  has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  competent  specialists.  The 
stories  are  given  in  short,  clear  sentences  and  in  a  lively,  interesting  style,  well 
calculated  to  please  children.  There  is  such  a  charm  of  personality  given  to 
the  small  creatures  described  that  we  feel  that  the  book  might  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, for  much  childish  cruelty  is  merely  due  to  ignorance,  and  knowledge  of 
the  busy  happy  life  of  these  little  animals  will  go  far  towards  taking  away  the  de- 
sire to  harm  them.  The  print  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  illustrations,  small  wood 
cuts,  freely  scattered  through  the  book,  are  exceptionally  charming  and  true  to 
nature. 

A  second  volume  is  already  in  press.  It  is  fiilly  as  interesting  as  the  first  and 
treats  of  ants,  worms,  flies  and  beetles.  The  words  and  constructions  are 
rather  more  difficult  in  this  second  volume,  but  none  too  difficult  for  a  child  who 
has  mastered  the  first  volume. 
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Arithmetic  for  Young  Children,  by  Horace  Grant,  American  edition 
edited  by  Willard  Small;  price,  35c.  Amid  the  daily  toil  of  a  primary  school, 
the  teacher  often  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to  give  the  requisite  freshness  and  vi- 
vacity to  every  recitation,  and  the  variety  which  is  necessary  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  children.  Especially  in  the  early  stages  of  arithmetic  the  recitations  are 
apt  to  degenerate  into  more  disagreeable  tasks.  Any  teacher  will  find  great 
help  in  this  little  book,  containing,  as  it  does,  such  a  variety  of  really  entertain- 
ing mental  examples,  well  suited  to  young  children.  It  deals  with  no  number 
higher  than  twelve,  with  a  few  exceptions  toward  the  end,  and  it  is  only  toward 
the  end  that  any  use  is  made  of  figures.  It  is  intended  that  the  children  should 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  number  before  trying  to  represent  it.  The  lessons  are  at 
first  conducted  by  the  aid  of  real  objects,  and  in  the  second  section  measures 
and  weights  are  practically  used.  The  lessons  are  adapted  to  children  from 
three  to  six  or  seven,  and  are  entirely  confined  and  mental  examples,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  assortment.  We  append  one:  "Five  bones  were  thrown  out 
to  a  dog;  as  he  was  gnawing  them  comfortably,  another  dog  came  up  and  at- 
tempted to  seize  a  bone,  and  both  dogs  began  to  fight.  While  they  were  fight- 
ing, two  other  dogs  came  up,  and  ran  off  with  a  bone  apiece;  how  many  bones 
were  now  left  for  their  owners  to  fight  for  ?  "  This  book  was  first  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Exercises  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Senses.  For  Young  Children. 
By  Horace  Grant.  (American  edition,  edited  by  Willard  Small.  Price  50c. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston).  We  can  conceive  of  no  better  use  for  the  time  given 
to  general  exercises  in  a  primary  school,  than  training  the  senses  under  the 
guidance  of  this  little  manual  for  teachers.  The  need  of  such  training  is  ob- 
vious when  we  consider  how  few  grown  people  really  have  the  full  use  of  their 
senses,  and  how  much  the  full  perfection  of  the  senses  adds  to  our  pleasure  and 
usefulness.  In  this  little  book,  originally  published  by  the  Society  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  we  have  Exercises  on  Familiar  Objects.  Practical 
Exercise  for  the  Senses  and  Hand,  and  Exercise  for  the  Body.  Under  each  of 
these  heads,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  exercises  to  train  eye,  ear,  hand,  etc. 
There  are  also  exercises  which  train  memory  and  cultivate  thought,  on  such 
subjects  as  are  in  the  experience  of  children;  storms,  seasons,  water,  time, 
etc.  Among  the  exercises  for  the  hand  are  the  very  useful  ones  of  tying  knots, 
threading  needles,  doing  up  bundles,  tying  bows,  buckling,  etc.  The  children's 
mothers  as  well  as  their  teachers  would  soon  reap  a  practical  harvest  from  such 
work.  There  are  full  directions  for  teachers'  using  this  manual,  and  also  an 
admirable  preface  setting  forth  its  uses. 

A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man,  by  Horace  Mann,  (Lee  &  Sherpard, 
Boston).  In  a  preface,  by  Mrs.  Mann,  she  says:  "This  little  treatise  is  so  of- 
ten called  for,  both  by  individuals  and  societies,  that  it  is  again  offered  to  the 
public  in  its  original  form."     In  its  thirty  and  more  years  of  life,  it  has  done 
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much  good  and  in  its  present  very  handy  form  is  likely  to  do  much  more.     It  is 

a  neat  little  volume,  of  a  good  size  for  the  pocket. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen. 
Madison,  Wis.  

-Lights  of  Two  Centuries,  edited  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  (A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.;  603  pp.;  I1.70,)  presents  a  series  of  select  biographies.  The  subjects  are 
chosen  from  the  prominent  men  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  are  arranged  in 
five  groups,  artists  and  sculptors,  prose  writers,  mu.sical  composers,  poets,  and 
inventors.  The  task  of  choosing  whom  to  include  in  so  small  a  circle  has  of 
course  been  a  difficult  one;  but  it  has  evidently  been  carefully  studied,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  a  better  list  could  be  proposed.  It  is  useless  also  to 
suggest  that  other  groups  were  desirable — men  of  science,  explorers,  captains 
of  industry,  etc. ;  the  book  is  large  enough  with  the  groups  selected,  and  opens 
up  to  its  readers  most  important  fields  of  interest.  The  biographies  are  all  well 
written.  Not  one  will  be  pronounced  dull,  and  taken  together  they  form  one 
of  the  most  attractive  means  of  promoting  the  general  intelligence  of  young 
readers  which  the  present  year  has  produced.  To  know  something  of  the  lives 
of  fifty  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  last  two  centuries  is  to  broaden  one's 
sympathies  and  thoughts,  to  gain  new  ideals  and  impulses  for  one's  own  life,  and 
to  lay  firmer  hold  upon  the  history  of  human  progress.  We  heartily  commend 
the  book  to  the  favorable  attention  of  our  readers.  The  publishers  will  furnish 
it  to  members  of  Teachers'  Reading  Circles  for  $1.40. 

—  The  Science  of  Education,  by  Francis  B.  Palmer,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
&  Co.;  341  pp.)  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  enter  upon 
the  serious  study  of  the  foundations  of  intellectual  training.  The  author  pro- 
poses to  l)ase  his  science  upon  thelawsof  the  development  of  the  mental  powers. 
These  he  thinks  all  flow  from  the  general  truth  that  mental  activity  tends  to 
build  up  higher  and  higher  unities,  which  become  "fixed  forms  of  the  mind." 
His  bool^  is  devoted  to  the  unfolding  of  this  truth  and  the  inferences  and  ap 
plications  which  flow  from  it.  This  is  indeed  a  most  important  truth,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  has  done  a  service  by  his  thorough  discussion  of  it.  We  wish  he  had 
abandoned  the  rigid  forms  of  his  treatment,  stating  a  law,  giving  one,  two, 
three  or  more  numbered  proofs,  and  then  numbered  obi  ervations  under  these. 
This,  with  a  somewhat  clumsy  style,  makes  his  book  harder  to  read  than  it 
need  to  be.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  science  of  education  is  limited  to  the 
laws  which  underlie  the  development  of  concepts,  and  should  prefer  to  style 
this  treatise  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  education,  and  as  such  it  seems  to 
us  worthy  of  study. 

—  Introductory  Steps  in  Science,  by  Paul  Bent;  revised  and  enlarged 
by  John  Mickleborough,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  363  pp.;  introduction  price  90c.), 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  publishers  in  a  most  attractive  form,  with  abundant 
and  very  excellent  illustrations.  These  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  school  manual,  and  they  have  been  very  carefully 
selected  and  prepared.    The  translation  also  is  vigorous,  and  in  many  places 
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the  translator  has  introduced,  in  parenthesis,  supplementary  statements  such  as 
seemed  necessary  to  adapt  the  book  to  American  schools.  The  original  had 
an  enormous  sale  in  France,  and  a  translation  proved  popular  in  England  and 
other  countries.  The  translator  is  principal  of  grammar  school  No.  9,  Brooklyn^ 
N.  Y.,  and  has  been  recently  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  schools  of  that 
city. 

—  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  for  schools  and  general  readers,  by 
J.  D.  Everett,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  335  pp.)  attracts  favorable  attention  at 
once  by  its  departure  from  the  dry,  fragmentary  and  technical  manner  of  ordi- 
nary text-books  in  this  subject.  Its  author's  purpose  has  been  to  supply  a  book 
easy  enough  for  a  class  reading  book  and  precise  enough  for  a  text-book.  He 
has  succeeded  admirably.  His  text  is  simple,  clear  and  flowing,  while  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Queen's  College.  Belfast,  and 
editor  of  Deschenel's  work,  give  sufficient  assurance  of  the  value  of  his  treatise. 
He  has  made  a  book  within  the  comprehension  of  intelligent  grammar  school 
pupils,  including  leading  principles  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  plain  to 
beginners,  and  deferring  to  a  later  stage  topics  having  great  inherent  difficulties. 
The  book  is  issued  in  attractive  form,  and  abundantly  illustrated. 

—  Practical  French,  (taken  from  the  author's  larger  grammar,  and  sup- 
plemented by  conversations  and  idiomatic  phrases,)  by  W.  D.  Whitney  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  304  pp.)  follows,  with  some  important  variations,  the  plan 
of  Otto's  "Conversation  Grammar."  It  is  the  outcome  of  its  author's  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  Yale  College,  and  is  characterized  by  the  breadth  of 
view  and  thoroughness  which  belong  to  him.  It  will  be  found  to  be  syste- 
matic and  progressive,  building  up,  step  by  step,  a  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

—  CoNTES  ET  Nouvelles,  par  Mme.  L.  AUiot.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York;  307  pp.)  contains  some  twenty-five  short  stories  by  French  authors,  which 
the  editor  has  proposed  for  use  in  the  class  room  by  adding,  at  the  close  of  each 
conversational  exercises,  grammatical  and  idiomatic  helps  and  explanations,  in 
French.  These  are  happily  conceived  and  executed,  and  help  the  banner  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  language.  The  tales  themselves  are  enter- 
taining, admirable  for  learning  a  good  vocabulary  and  not  too  difficult  for  be- 
ginners. The  book  commends  itself  at  once  as  a  valuable  help  for  students  of 
the  French  language. 

—  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World,  by  Henry  Wood,  (Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston;  222  pp. ;  paper  30c.),  a  plain  and  honest  effort  to  trace  out  the 
working  of  Natural  laws  in  the  business  world,  and  thus  dispel  the  mischievous 
illusions  which  are  at  present  so  widespread  in  civilized  countries,  is  now  made 
accessible  to  everyone  in  this  cheap  edition.  It  ought  to  be  very  widely  read. 
The  fairness  of  it,  and  the  cogency  of  it,  make  it  a  very  helpful  book.  Readers 
who  are  repelled  by  formidable  treatises  on  political  economy  will  find  in  this 
small  volume,  simply  and  clearly  stated  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  the  main 
principles  which  prove  the  fallacy  of  current  socialism. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

—  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  contains  a  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Governmental  Interference  with  Production  and  Distribution." 

—  Harper's  Magazine  for  January  opens  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject 
with  a  notable  paper  by  Henry  Watterson  advocating  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
In  the  February  number  Senator  Edmunds  will  present  the  other  side. 

— The  Library  Magazine  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  eclectic  publications, 
costing  only  $\  per  year.  Subscribers  can  receive  it  weekly  or  monthly.  The 
number  for  December  10  contains  The  Catholic  Revival  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century;  Science  and  the  Bishops,  by  Prof.  Huxley;  The  Theosophic  Move- 
ment in  India,  and  Rural  France,  besides  short  articles.  This  magazine  will  be 
supplied  to  our  readers  with  The  Journal  for  $1.50. 

—  We  enjoy  very  much  the  monthly  visits  of  The  Academy,  published  by 
George  A.  Boem,  Syracuse,  New  York  ($1).  It  is  devoted  to  secondary  edu- 
cation, whose  interests  are  discussed  in  an  earnest  and  practical  manner.  The 
December  number  opens  with  a  very  thoughtful  paper  on  Aims  and  Methods 
of  Modern  Language  Teaching.  Prof.  Paine*s  paper  on  The  Foundations  of  the 
High  School  is  very  suggestive. 

—  Scribner's  opens  with  an  attractive  study  of  Arms  and  Armor.  The  Great 
Pyramid  and  Japanese  Art  are  beautifully  illustrated  and  interesting,  while  a 
Chapter  on  Dreams,  French  Traits  and  Municipal  Finance  will  command 
attention.  Taking  into  account  price  and  merit  this  is  the  cheapest  of  Ameri- 
can magazines. 

—  The  Atlantic  maintains  its  position  as  leader  in  literary  excellence  of  all 
our  monthlies.  Yone  Santo,  a  Child  of  Japan,  opens  charmingly  and  promises 
to  be  a  great  feature  for  this  year.  Judson's  Remorse  is  a  very  taking  short 
stoiy.  Craddock's  new  story,  (with  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author),  Constan- 
tinople; The  Golden  Hesperides  (Warner's  account  of  Southern  California) ; 
Poems  by  Lowell  and  Trowbridge,  and  a  Delightful  Chat  from  Dr.  Holmes, 
are  among  the  attractions. 


LITERARY   ITEMS. 

—  George  Kennan,  whose  articles  in  the  Century  are  revealing  to  Americans 
the  hideous  tyrrany  of  the  Russian  police  and  prisons,  has  been  blacklisted  by 
the  kussian  government  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  re-enter  the  country. 
Fortunately  he  brought  away  notes  and  documents  which  will  go  far  to  cure 

-  Americans  of  their  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  oriental  despotism  of  the 

•  Czac.    ;    • 

-  -^  John  "G.  Whittier  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  on  the  17th  of  December. 
He  began  to  write  rhymes  while  a  mere  lad,  keeping  the  fact  from  all  except  his 
oldest  sister.  She  one  day  sent  one  of  these,  without  the  writer's  knowledge, 
to  the  Newbur\'port  Free  Press,  which  printed  it  with  praise,  Whittier  was 
Vol.  XVin,  N0.1.-4, 
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repairing  a  stone  wall  with  his  father  when  the  paper  was  thrown  to  him,  and 
he  was  dazed  and  speechless  on  discovering  his  poem  in  print. 

—  Dr.  John  Bascom,  formerly  president  of  the  State  University,  is  living  at 
his  old  home  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  devoting  himself  to  literary  labors. 

—  The  New  York  Nation  says:  *'  It  is  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  more  than  to  any 
other  man  of  his  years,  that  we  must  look  for  leadership  out  of  what  Mr.  Stead- 
man  has  called  the  twilight  of  the  poets,  in  order  that  we  may  yet  have  another 
productive  era  in  American  verse." 

—  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  publishers  of  Webster*s  Dictionary,  deny  the  statement 
extensively  circulated  that  a  new  edition  of  that  work  is  soon  to  be  issued. 
Constant  revision  is  going  on  and  has  been  for  many  years.  Besides  this, 
editorial  labor  has  been  for  some  time  directed  to  an  ultimate  revision  of  the 
entire  work,  but  this  is  yet  very  far  from  completion.  No  revised  edition  of  the 
unabridged  will  appear  for  some  years. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


— The  Pickard  Reception  Memorial 
preserves,  in  a  neat  pamphlet  the  record 
of  the  reunion  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils of  the  Platteville  Academy,  held 
last  August  to  meet  the  former  princi- 
pal. Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard.  Here  are  the 
speeches,  poems,  and  letters  presented 
on  that  occasion,  and  sketches  of  Prof. 
Pickard  and  his  assistant.  The  pam- 
phlet shows  how  strong  and  wide  spread 
is  the  influence  of  a  good  school.  The. 
genuine  expressions  of  regard  and  thank- 
fulness, which  but  for  this  meeting  might 
never  have  been  uttered,  are  evidence  of 
the  feelings  which  cluster  about  hun- 
dreds of  our  institutions;  and  the  letters 
come  from  many  states,  literally  from 
New  York  to  California,  for  no  good 
school  in  this  country*-  exists  for  its  own 
town  or  its  own  state  merely.  One  can 
hardly  look  over  these  memorials  with- 
out becoming  in  spirit  a  member  of  the 
group,  and  enjoying  the  feelings  of  the 
occasion. 

—  We  are  pained  to  learn  that  Mr.  A. 
P.  Delaney  has  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  the  principalship  of  the 
Columbus  high  school,  and  goes  to  Cal- 


ifornia, in  hope  that  a  milder  climate 
may  favor  his  recovery.  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  W.  J. 
Pollock. 

— The  State  Superintendent  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Theodore  S.  Chipman,  of 
Terrill,  County  Superintendent  of  Wau- 
shara county,  in  place  of  Eugene  Mon- 
roe, deceased. 

—  Dr.  H.  Allen,  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Oconto  county,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  make  a  trip  -to  Eu- 
rope. 

— Principal  Brier,  of  Baraboo.  held 
an  entertainment,  prepared  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school  library,  and  cleared 
about  $150. 

— Grant  county  has  eight  free  high 
schools,  located  at  Boscobel,  Fennimore. 
Hazel  Green.  Muscoda.  Bloomington, 
Lancaster,  Mount  Hope,  Potosi;  and 
Montford  has  already  voted  in  favor  of 
establishing  one  at  that  point.  Platte- 
ville also  has  under  consideration  the 
project  of  establishing  one.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Normal  School  has  prevent- 
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ed  this  step  hitherto,  not  because  the 
Normal  is  in  any  way  opposed  to  such  a 
move,  but  because  so  many  of  the  citi- 
zens have  thought  a  high  school  un- 
neoeasary  on  account  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  at  the  Normal.  Experience 
seems  to  have  shown  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Our  Normal  Schools  are  profes- 
sional institutions,  and  cannot  do  the 


ingly  anxious  to  correspond  with  persons 
who  are  willing  to  undertalie  the  care 
and  training  of  one  or  more  unfortunate 
children,  who  are  left  without  natural 
protectors. 

— The  school  board  of  Whitewater 
have  ordered  for  their  public  school 
library  all  the  books  recommended  in 
the  list  by  the  State  Superintendent. 


work  of  a  high  school  in  elevating  the  \  —The  list  of  high  schools  accredited 

general  culture  of  the  local  community./^  the  State   University   has  increased 
If  the   measure   carries   at  Platteville 

every  one  of  the  towns  where  a  Normal 

School  is  located  in  this  state  will  have 

its  own  high  school  also. 

— In  the  apportionment  of  the  high 
school  fund  this  year  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  schools  shared.  Of  these 
seventy -eight  received  each  $215.70. 
The  remainder  received  sums  varying  in 
amount  from  $82.34  to  $204.98.  most  of 
them  receiving  above  $150.  In  addition 
to  these,  under  the  Town  High  School 
law,  the  following  apportionment  was 
made:  Little  Wolf,  $249;  Marshall,  $350; 
Fremont,  $120. 

— The  teachers  of  Pierce  county  held 
an  Association  meeting  at  Prescott  on 
the  17th  of  December,  with  a  practical 
and  interesting  program. 

—The  City  Institute  at  Fond  du  Lac 
Nov.  2&th  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Har- 
vey and  Miss  Swartz  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School.  The  attendance  was 
good  and  the  interest  great  throughout 
the  session.  The  thoroughly  earnest 
and  business  like  spirit  which  charac- 
terized all  the  meetings  was  very  grati- 
fying. 

—  A  Union  meeting  of  teachers  from 
Rock  and  Green  counties  was  held  at 
Brodhead  Dec.  8,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all  in  attendance. 

—The  State  Public  School  at  Sparta 
is  now  prepared  to  place  children  in 
good  homes  in  this  State.  The  Agent, 
Hon.  Allen  Rusk,  of  Sparta,  is  accord- 


very  much  of  late.  There  are  now,  in 
all,  sixty  of  these  schools.  Twelve  are 
accredited  for  all  the  courses:  one  for 
Ancient  Classical  and  the  General 
Science  Courses;  eighteen  for  the  Mod- 
em Classical  and  General  Sceince 
Courses;  nine  for  the  Modern  Classical, 
General  Science  and  English  Courses; 
ten  for  the  General  Science  Course;  four 
for  the  General  Science  and  English 
Courses;  and  six  for  the  English  Course. 
Since  the  last  catalogue  was  issued  high 
schools  have  been  accredited  as  follows: 
To  all  the  Courses.  Fond  du  Lac,  Ken- 
wood Institute,  Albion  Academy;  to  the 
Modem  Classical  and  General  Science 
Courses,  Prescott;  to  the  Modern  Clas- 
sical, General  Science  and  English 
Courses,  Darlington,  the  three  high 
schools  in  Eau  Claire,  Necedah,  She- 
boygan, De  Pere,  Whitewater;  to  the 
General  Science  Course,  Reedsburg, 
Wausau,  Waterloo;  to  the  General 
Science  and  English  Courses,  New  Rich- 
mond, Boscobel,  Oregon,  Waupaca;  to 
the  English  Course,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Lake  Mills,  Sharon,  Stoughton,  Wau- 
watosa. 

— The  new  public  school  building  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Waukesha  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is 
built  of  cream  colored  brick  with  terra- 
cotta trimmings,  and  presents  a  verj'  at- 
tractive appearance. 

—  The  new  catalogue  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  show,  among  other  changes, 
new  courses  adopted  to  the  wants  of 
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graduates  of  the  State  NormaT  Schools. 
These  courses  are  so  planned  that  grad- 
uates from  the  full  courses  at  the  Nor- 
mal schools  can  finish  in  two  years,  com- 
pleting either  the  Modern  Classical  or 
the  General  Science  Courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

—  De  Soto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis; 
sissippi,  holds,  usually  one  or  two  * 'In- 
ter-State Teachers'  Associations"  during 
the  year.  The  gathering  on  Dec.  2  and 
8  was  a  good  one,  and  made  noteworthy 
by  a  lecture  in  the  evening  on  The 
Philosophy  of  Wit,  by  Eli  Perkins,  The 
Wisconsin  teachers  in  attendance  came 
from  Vernon  and  Crawford  counties, 
and  Supts.  Burgess,  Harper  and  Mahoney 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

—Mr.  G.  H.  Balg,  of  Mayville  in  this 
state,  has  been  occupied  for  some  years 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Comparative 
Glossary  of  the  Gothic  Language,  which 
is  soon  to  issue  from  the  press.  The 
book  will  have  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
F.  A.  March,  of  La  Fayette  College, 
who  expresses  much  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking,  as  does  also  Prof.    W.    D. 


— Science  Hall,  at  the  University  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
Workmen  have  been  engaged  for  some 
weeks  in  constnicting  the  massive  stone 
steps  which  lead  up  to  the  building,  and 
in  finishing  the  front  entrance.  With- 
in, many  of  the  rooms  have  the  floors 
laid  and  are  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  furniture  for  several  of  the  lecture 
rooms  has  already  been  purchased,  and 
will  be  in  place  in  some  of  them  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  classes  will  be  able  to  meet  in 
the  building  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  next  term.  The  building  is  fire 
pn)of,  finished  in  the  most  thorough  and 
substantial  manner,  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  state  and  to  the  institution.  It  fur- 
nishes laboratory  facilities  unequalled 
in  the  west.  The  great  expansion  in 
facilities  for  instruction  in  science  and 
engineering  afforded  by  the  erection  of 
this  building,  the  chemical  laboratory- 
and  the  workshops  can  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  on  the  grounds  who  were 
familiar  with  the  former  arrangement 

—  The  teachers  of  Clark  county  held 


Whitney,  of  Yale.     The  book  promises   an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  at 


to  be  exceedingly  creditable  to  Ameri- 
can scholarship.  It  will  be  sold  by  sub- 
scription. 

— The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisw), 
California,  July  17  to  20.  Ver}-  fa- 
vorable railway  rates  will  be  offered 
from  all  leading  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, with  choice  of  routes  going  and 
returning.  The  rates  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  half  the  ruling  fare  at  the 
time,  or  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Special  excursion  rat.s  will  be  be 
made  to  points  of  interest  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  to  Alaska  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  people  of 
C'alifornia  are  prepared  to  give  the 
Association  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. 


Neillsville,  Dec.  3,  under 
of  Supt.  Addie   Neff. 
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SOME    LINES    OF    PROGRESS    IN    OUR     EDUCATIONAL 

WORK. 

[Address  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association.] 

It  was  not  my  original  purpose  in  selecting  the  topic  assigned  me  in 
the  program,  nor  is  it  my  present  purpose  to  enter,  in  detail,  into  the 
discussion  of  educational  progress,  or  undertake  to  demonstrate  what 
progress  has  been  made.  The  printed  analysis  of  my  theme  which  has 
been  made  by  the  president,  in  the  published  program,  makes  prominent 
two  phases  of  educational  work  to  which  I  had  not  designed  to  give 
special  emphasis. 

The  idea  which  has  probably  suggested  and  directed  what  I  have  to 
present,  is  expressed  in  a  generalization  reached  by  Ward,  in  his  work 
on  Dynamic  Sociology,  which  miakes  education,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
the  means  by  which  humanity  is  put  into  possession  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  correct  opinions.  According  to 
this  view,  school  education  is  the  most  remote,  and  yet  the  most  potent 
means  of  progress.  Comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  is  the 
direct  means  by  which  correct  opinions  are  formed.  Correct  opinions, 
in  turn,  form  the  basis  of  correct  action.  Correct  action,  again,  becomes 
the  direct  means  of  harmony  with  environment  and  thus  harmony  be- 
comes the  means  by  which  ultimate  and  certain  progress  is  determined. 
School  education  thus  implies  a  more  effective  means  than  experience 
or  experiment,  by  which  the  people  are  put  into  possession  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  life,  social  order,  and  progress.  The 
knowledge  which  an  individual  obtains  through  experience  must  of 
necessity  be  very  limited  in  view  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
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race,  it  generally  involves  a  great  waste  in  acquirement,  and  is  frequently 
obtained  too  late  to  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  individual. 

Accepting  this  view  of  education,  and  applying  the  doctrine  to  a 
system  of  public  education,  the  foundation  for  progress  must  be  found 
in  organized  unity  and  harmony,  among  the  sections  of  that  system. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  statutes  enacted  pursuant  to 
its  provisions,  have  furnished  quite  as  comprehensive  a  system  of  educa- 
tion as  exists  in  any  state  in  the  union.  Excluding  private  schools, 
special  provision  for  the  education  of  the  unfortunate,  the  vicious,  and 
the  indigent,  we  have  a  magnificently  equipped  university,  ^v^  normal 
schools,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  high  and  graded  schools,  and 
about  seven  thousand  common,  or  district  schools.  No  argument  is 
now  necessary  to  establish  the  imperative  need  of  each  of  these  factors 
as  a  means  of  securing  that  education,  and  those  facilities  for  education, 
which  the  people,  by  constitutional  provision,  have  assumed  and  imposed 
upon  the  state  as  a  duty. 

Theoretically  speaking,  each  branch  of  this  system  represents  a 
separate  phase  of  work,  having  a  distinct  purpose,  with  scope  and 
limitations  quite  clearly  defined. 

Thus  a  university  is  an  institution  of  higher  education,  implying  by 
its  existence  a  demand  for  instruction  and  means  beyond  the  limits  of 
other  schools,^ and  requiring  maturity,  sound  secondary  education,  and 
,  love  ot  learning,  as  conditions  for  admission  to  its  courses  of  study. 
With  such  preparation,  the' university  can,  and  ought  to  be  occupied  in 
.giving  Its  students  a  broad  general  culture  and  power  to  master  some 
^  chosen  department  of  knowledge.  '  '   '' 

'  Practically,  bur.  university  has  its  origin  iii  the  proyisioris  foV  an  i^uca- 
'  ,  tionai  3ystem,^h(l  Its  growth  in  the  development  of  biher"  titstitutlins. 
Indeed,  it  is  V  and.  must  be,  in  a.  measure,   ever  conditioned  iipon^the 
worl^  done  in  other  scliools,  tut  it  becomes  a  university  only  as  it  ceases 
to  be  confused  in  its  aims,  purpbsie^,  and  work,  with  colleges  'and  jiiigh 
,    schools.     Our  university  is  an '  institution  prospectively  well  equipped 
in  every  material  sense,  endowed  with  popular  fayor  and  ariiple  iiieans, 
.  with  well  planned  courses  of  stufiy,  and  ^  'sufficient  corps  of  professors 
and  instructors,'  whosie  scholarship,  traihipgi  and  experience  ar^  a  guar- 
antee of  aoility  to  do  thq  work  of^a  true  university,  \      '      ''^ 
,       fiut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  ^hat  a  real  university  cannot  be  tibught. 
Niagnificerit  appropriations,  buildings,  and  apparatus  do  not  constitute 
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it,  and  it  cannot  exist  if  its  professors  must  be  largely  occupied  in  deal- 
ing with  immaturity,  with  persons  untrained,  whose  purpose  is  not  that 
of  higher  education.  Under  such  conditions,  instructors  must  be  oc- 
cupied in  supplementing  the  work  of  defective  preparation,  or  ignoring 
such  deficiency,  waste  time  and  effort  in  attempting  results  unattainable. 

While  a  university  cannot  exist  out  of  union  and  proper  relation  to 
its  preparatory  schools,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  preparatory 
schools  can  best  determine  what  that  relation  should  be,  by  fixing 
standards  for  admission.  High  schools  have  purposes  and  ends  distinct 
from  the  preparation  of  students  for  courses  in  the  university,  and  if 
their  graduates  are  fitted  to  enter  the  university,  it  is  because  the  best 
training,  with  limits  of  time  and  means,  profitably  assigned  to  the  work 
of  the  high  school,  has  developed  in  its  students  an  ambition  and  power, 
and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  to  reach  an  end  through  the  means  of 
a  course  of  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mere  idolizing  of 
numbers  ought  to  be  permitted  to  determine  courses  of  study  in  a  uni- 
versity, or  admission  to  them.  A  practice  of  admitting  students  on 
conditions  is  dangerous,  and  a  back  door  or  side  door  provision  for  en- 
trance, tends  to  lower  the  standards  of  required  qualification,  and  is 
alike  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  university  and  its  preparatory 
schools. 

A  great  point  is  gained  in  the  growth  and  development  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  when  its  standards  of  admission  and 
character  of  work  are  well  established,  thoroughly  understood  and  rig- 
idly observed.  Without  reference  to  any  particular  facts,  it  is  a  logical 
conclusion  that  a  state  university  under  a  system  that  requires  technical 
tests  for  admission  should  place  its  standard  up  to  results  attained  and 
attainable  by  any  considerable  number  of  preparatory  schools.  Less 
than  this  would  involve  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  curriculum  of 
the  university  and  deprive  the  preparatory  schools  of  an  important 
stimulus  to  growth  and  progress. 

There  are  at  present  134  titled  high  schools  in  the  state,  and  the 
work  actually  done  in  many  of  these  schools  scarcely  passes  beyond 
the  limits  of  primary  or  grammar  school  education.  Many  of  these 
schools  have  been  recently  organized,  are  in  an  undeveloped  or  forma- 
tive stage,  without  adequate  supervision,  guided  by  enthusiastic,  inex- 
perienced principals  influenced  by  popular  clamor,  struggling  to  attain 
what  is  theoretically  incorrect,  and  practically  impossible.     There  is 
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danger  that  many  of  these  schools  will  be  unduly  influenced  to  modify 
and  enlarge  their  courses  of  study,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  place  on 
the  list  of  accredited  schools.  This  tendency  will  be  augmented  by 
ambitious  principals,  more  frequently  by  patrons  who  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  university  education.  The  local  interest 
thus  manifested  is  truly  encouraging,  and  the  ambition  thus  expressed 
is  praiseworthy,  but  without  thorough  inspection,  good  judgment,  and 
firmness  in  the  administration  of  a  policy  of  accredited  schools,  evil 
consequences  must  result,  both  to  the  university  and  high  schools. 
The  objections  made  by  many  thoughtful  principals  to  accredited  lists 
are  that  the  standards  of  admission  to  the  university  are  not  thus  clearly 
defined,  that  the  tendency  is  to  deal  with  tests  of  classes  rather  than 
tests  of  individuals,  and  that  the  most  wholesome  stimulus  is  not  thus 
afforded  either  for  the  principal,  or  his  pupils. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  fitness  of  each  student  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  training  in  the  university,  is  a  wise  condition  to  impose 
upon  the  graduates  of  any  high  school.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that,  in 
the  practical  and  judicious  management  of  instruction  in  the  high 
school,  an  individual  pupil  may  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course  in 
the  high  school  with  the  greatest  profit  to  himself,  in  view  of  what  he  is 
to  be  as  a  citizen,  and  yet  not  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course  ol 
higher  education,  while  another  of  the  same  class,  pursuing  the  same 
course,  under  the  same  conditions,  has  attained  the  required  result,  and 
is,  by  ambition,  purpose,  and  means,  fitted  to  enter  the  university. 

The  high  school  in  a  theoretically  complete  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  an  institution  devoted  to  secondary  education.  In  many  so 
called  high  schools  in  the  state,  however,  the  practical  condition  is  a 
higher  department  of  the  town,  city,  or  village  school,  varying  in  course 
of  study,  scope  and  character  of  work  and  attainments.  That  is,  some 
higher  departments  of  village  schools  are  burdened  with  primary  in- 
struction, while,  some  of  the  like  departments  of  city  schools  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  secondary  education,  and  fairly  trespass  upon  the 
field  of  university  work.  It  is  not  possible,  with  the  latitude  that  has 
been  given  by  legislative  enactment  to  the  organization  of  high  schools, 
that  a  uniform  course  of  study  can  be  devised  that  will  meet  the  practi- 
cal demands  and  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  are 
located,  and  at  the  same  time  fit  students  to  enter  upon  literary  and 
scientific  courses  in  the  university.     From  the  conditions  that  actually 
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exist,  and  must  exist,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  gap  between  the 
requirements  for  graduation  in  many  town  and  village  high  schools,  and 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  proper  work  of  the  university. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  incompatible  in  the  nature  of  the  practical 
high  school  course  and  its  correlative  course  of  study  in  the  university, 
but  many  of  the  high  schools  are  too  poorly  equipped  with  teaching 
force,  too  heavily  burdened  with  elementary  instruction,  to  undertake 
the  extent  of  work  and  results  which  the  university  ought  to  demand, 
in  justice  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  to  other  schools. 

Tht  authorities  in  the  university  have  wisely  given  preparatory  schools 
great  latitude  by  multiplying  courses  and  giving  a  wide  range  of  elective 
studies  whereby  it  has  reached  out  and  down  to  every  worthy  effort, 
and  with  the  relations  thus  established,  a  sound  policy  demands  that 
with  increased  experience,  wealth,  and  strength,  it  should  rise,  bearing 
with  it  those  schools  that  are  in  organic  relations  to  it.  In  this  manner 
can  the  university  give  a  great  uplift  to  the  work  of  our  entire  educa- 
tional system,  meet  the  demands  of  an  advancing  civilization,  and 
justify  any  necessary  expenditure  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reading  in  this  connection  extracts  from  the  manu- 
script of  the  forth  coming  catalogue  of  the  university  which  has  been 
handed  me  by  the  courtesy  of  President  Chamberlin,  indicating  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  university  upon  the  subject  under  discussion: 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  graduates  of  accredited  schools  upon  presenting  appropriate 
certificates,  will  be  received  by  the  university  without  examination,  into 
the  courses  for  which  they  have  been  fitted.  For  mutual  convenience 
the  university  will  furnish  blank  certificates  for  this  purpose.  Students 
from  accredited  schools  who  are  not  graduates,  but  who  have  completed 
the  required  preparatory  studies,  may  be  admitted  on  the  special  rec- 
ommendation of  the  principal.  Students  of  such  high  schools  who 
are  not  graduates  and  who  are  not  specially  recommended  for  admission 
by  the  principal,  must  expect  examinations  as  other  candidates. 

**The  entrance  examinations  are  not  designed  as  an  artificial  barrier 
to  entrance,  but  simply  as  a  necessary  means  of  determining,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  candidate,  not  less  than  of  the  university,  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  pursue  profitably  the  course  offered.     The  variety  of  courses 
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is  such  that  few  can  fail  to  find  admission  who  really  possess  intellectual 
attainments  which  fairly  rank  them  with  university  students. 

*'Real  equivalents  will  be  taken  for  any  of  the  above  requirements. 
There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  equivalents  which  the  student  con- 
templating admission  should  carefully  distinguish.  Equal  amounts  of 
equally  successful  study  in  different  branches  may  be  equivalents  in  the 
general  sense  of  representing  equal  intellectual  acquirements,  but  they 
may  be  very  far  from  being  equivalents  in  the  sense  of  being  substitutes 
for  each  other  in  a  given  course  of  study.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  uni- 
versity to  accept  equivalents  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  so  far  as 
simple  admission  to  the  university  is  concerned,  but  such  equivalents 
cannot  always  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  other  studies  in  admission 
to  given  courses.  Certain  studies  are  a  necessary  preparation  for  other 
studies  in  a  given  course,  and  no  other  preparation  can  be  accepted. 

**  Conditions  are  granted  in  cases  which  seem  to  justify  them;  that  is, 
time  is  allowed  candidates  within  certain  narrow  limits,  to  make  up 
studies  upon  which  they  are  not  fully  prepared;  but  even  this  cannot 
wisely  be  done  unless  the  student  is  naturally  strong,  and  is  incom- 
pletely prepared  merely  from  lack  of  opportunity.  Students  of  schools 
which  furnish  excellent  facilities  for  preparation  cannot  expect  to  gain 
by  coming  to  the  university  before  their  preparation  is  complete.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  liable  to  endanger  their  future  success  by  attempt- 
ing to  enter  prematurely.  *  * 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  here  presented  with  reference  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  university  and  high  school,  is  alike  applicable  to  the 
development  and  efficiency  of  normal  schools.  Normal  schools  have 
been  established  for  a  specific  and  distinct  purpose,  and  strength  and 
character  in  their  work  demand  concentration  upon  theory,  art,  and 
practice  of  teaching.  In  so  much  as  these  schools  take  on  the  burden 
of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  emphasize  the  instruction 
attained  and  attainable  in  other  schools,  just  so  much  must  they  lose  their 
distinctive  character,  and  fail  to  justify  a  separate  existence.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  argue  that  normal  schools  must  accept  those  who  apply  for 
admission,  and  if  found  deficient  in  essential  scholarship,  must  do  the 
best  they  can,  since  those  who  apply  will  teach,  whether  they  are  ad- 
mitted or  not.  Such  a  view  of  the  normal  school  would  put  it  out  of 
proper,  or  into  improper  relations  to  other  schools.  Such  a  policy 
would  invite  unqualified  persons  whose  ambition  is  to  obtain  a  county 
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certificate,  and  would  repel  those  who  seek  professional  training,  and 
special  preparation  for  teaching.  Hence  a  preparatory  department  for 
preparatory  work  in  the  normal  school  beyond  the  limits  of  indirect' 
reviews  of  elementary  subjects,  is  an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  un- 
warranted by  its  very  nature  and  purpose.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  courses  of  training  which  these 
schools  afford  should  be  clearly  fixed  within  the  range  of  results  that 
elementary  schools  can,  ought,  and  do  attain,  and  having  been  fixed, 
should  be  rigidly  observed.  • 

A  rule  of  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  authorizes  the 
nomination  of  six  candidates  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  these 
schools  from  each  assembly  district.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  not  be  unwise  to  enforce  at  least  the  spirit  of  this  rule,  by  pro- 
viding a  judicious  system  of  local  competitive  examinations,  in  which 
age,  health,  character,  and  scholarship  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
required  standard.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  in  the  matter  of  scholarship 
unreasonable  to  exact,  that  persons  who  seek  admission  to  normal  schools 
should  have  learned  in  other  schools  to  read,  speak,  and  write  the 
English  language  with  a  fair  degree  of  facility,  be  able  to  solve  the  or- 
dinary practical  problems  in  arithmetic  with  facility  and  accuracy,  and 
should  know  the  elements  of  geography,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  with  all  this, 
should  have  acquired  the  power  to  read,  study,  and  think.  With  such 
a  standard,  dignity  and  character  would  be  given  to  the  specific  work 
of  the  normal  school,  and  a  clear  distinction  would  be  made  between 
the  results  of  real  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  the  limited  or  super- 
ficial results  of  institutes  and  appendages  to  other  schools.  Several 
good  results  would  seem  to  me  to  necessarily  follow  from  such  a  system 
of  selecting  students.  Fit  persons  would  be  encouraged  to  seek  admis- 
sion, and  unfit  persons  would  be  excluded.  These  schools  would  be 
relieved  from  a  great  burden  of  work  which  is  much  of  it  waste,  and 
applicants  would  be  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  uncertain  results 
of  entrance  examination  on  arrival  at  the  schools.  A  better  idea  would 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  work  of  training  teachers,  and  the 
results  of  such  work  would  be  better  appreciated. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  some  practical  difficulty  in  attaining,  at  pre- 
sent, the  conditions  for  exclusively  professional  work  for  normal  schools; 
but  it  seems  to  me  perfecdy  clear  that  the  effort  and  tendency  should  be 
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in  that  direction.  The  chief  obstacle  is  the  fact  that  superintendents 
whose  fiat  makes  the  legal  qualification  of  the  teacher,  do  not  place 
sufficient  stress  upon  tests  that  relate  to  the  professional  qualifications 
of  applicants.  So  long  as  a  knowledge  of  theory,  art  and  practice  of 
teaching  is  not  made  a  prerequisite  in  superintendents'  examinations, 
high  schools,  and  even  district  schools,  will  continue  to  assume  the  duty 
very  largely  of  preparing  teachers  for  county  superintendents'  examina- 
tions, and  the  average  person  will  not  look  beyond  such  means  for  prep- 
aration. If  theory  and  art  of  teaching  could  be  made  the  leading 
subject  in  teachers*  examinations,  a  better  idea  would  prevail  in  regard 
to  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  there  would  be  a  growing  demand  for 
that  instruction  which  normal  schools  were  created  to  give. 

A  policy  of  temporizing,  pretense  of  accomplishing  desired  results 
by  an  indirect  and  uncontinuous  process,  or  by  superficial,  perfunctory 
eflforts  appended  to  the  burden  of  the  work  of  high  schools,  implies  that 
there  is  no  science  or  art  of  teaching,  and  more  than  this,  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  experience  and  practice.  Such  a  view  is  unsound 
in  theory,  and  is  practically  detrimental  to  the  establishment  of  higher 
standards  of  qualification  for  teaching. 

My  conclusions  respecting  the  functions  of  teachers'  institutes  are 
implied  in  what  I  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  in  regard  to  other  educa- 
tional means.  No  one  familiar  with  the  growth  and  history  of  institute 
work  in  Wisconsin  can  fail  to  discern  the  constant  factor.  In  all  the 
discussions  upon  the  institute  question,  in  the  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  in  the  meetings  of  institute  conductors  held  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  ideas  and  outlining  means,  there  has  been  substantial 
harmony  as  to  the  main  purpose  of  teachers'  institutes. 

To  reach  the  great  body  of  teachers  with  new  ideas  and  higher  ideals 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  stagnation  and  dull  routine,  and  a  means  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  public  education,  and  fixing  the  attention  of 
patrons  and  school  officers  upon  means  for  improvement,  if  I  am  not  in 
error,  were  the  original,  and  have  been  the  controlling  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  institutes.  Notwithstanding  that  incidental  and  indirect 
results  of  great  value  may  follow  from  the  means  and  methods  employed, 
the  esprit  du  corps,  professional  enthusiasm,  the  thinking,  which  are  the 
foundation  for  thought  and  progress  in  the  school  work  which  follows 
the  institute,  constitute  its  chief  value  and  characteristics.  It  is  the  new 
thought  and  the  common  spirit,  the  inter  change  of  opinions  which  pre- 
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vents,  not  only  the  young  teacher,  but  the  old  teacher  from  falling  into 
the  mechanical  routine  and  the  narrowness,  bigotry,  and  stupidity  of 
isolation.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been  designated  the  institute 
problem,  has  been  theoretically  solved,  and  a  general  formula  obtained. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  Hne  of  institute  work  that  will  supply  the 
conditions  for  solving  the  practical  problem,  must  be  broad  enough  to 
exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  include  the  interests  of  teachers  of  all 
grades  of  elementary  schools,  superintendents,  school  officers,  and  pa- 
trons. The  work  must  be  limited  in  time,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  regu- 
lar engagements  and  employments,  yet  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  definite 
plan  of  work.  This  practical  scheme  must  of  necessity  exclude  direct 
efforts  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  but 
include  discussions  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  It 
must  include  school  economy  and  management  and  must  provide  for 
consideration  of  topics  of  general  interest,  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  co-operation  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  above 
all,  the  institute  must  be  under  the  direct  and  immediate  charge  of  per- 
sons who  comprehend  its  purposes,  and  are  experienced  and  successful 
teachers. 

.  This  practical  scheme  of  institute  work  excludes  not  only  as  direct 
objects  the  work  that  belongs  to  primary  and  secondary  schools,  as  such, 
but  also  the  legitimate  work  of  the  normal  school.  That  is  to  say,  the 
institute  should  not  be  directly  occupied  in  attempting  to  do  what  has 
been  assigned  to  other  educational  agencies.  Not  but  what  the  institute 
must  have  a  tangible  basis  for  work,  and  deal  with  subjects  common 
alike  to  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  but  the  purpose  is  different, 
and  a  different  treatment  of  subjects  is  required.  There  is  no  warrant 
in  the  assumption  that  the  institute  can,  economically  and  profitably, 
undertake  instruction  in  the  various  branches,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
schools  established  and  maintained  for  that  specific  purpose,  and  to 
assume  that  the  legitimate  work  of  training  teachers  can  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  institute,  renders  the  existence  of  normal  schools 
entirely  unnecessary.  My  conception  of  a  teachers*  institute,  therefore, 
does  not  make  it  a  perambulating  high  school,  nor  a  traveling  normal 
school,  but  rather  an  educational  agency  for  lighting  up  and  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  inspiring  communities  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement 
that  will  lift  the  common  schools  into  conditions  of  efficiency.     Until 
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the  people,  who,  under  our  system,  practically  determine  the  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers  of  district  schools,  have  improved  notions  in  regard  to 
teaching,  there  is  no  hope  of  progress  except  through  the  improvement 
of  teachers,  which  must  be  slow,  in  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  better 
qualifications.  So,  an  important  function  of  the  institute  is  to  furnish 
a  stimulus  to  progress  at  the  initial  point  by  educating  the  people.  If 
our  institute  vehicle  has  dropped  into  ruts,  and  is  thereby  hindered  in 
its  progress,  I  trust  that  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow  will  result  in 
lifting  it  out,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  some  of  the  wheels.  So  long 
as  there  is  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitute work,  no  serious  consequences  can  result  from  experiments  as  to 
means.  Indeed,  great  latitude  in  detail  of  means  must  be  given  to 
those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  any  comprehensive  institute  scheme. 

The  basis  of  instruction  in  institutes  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools,  and  has  furnished  the  most 
definite  plan  yet  devised  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching, 
alike  interesting  to  all  grades  of  teachers.  But  if  undue  prominence 
has  been  given  to  this  subject,  and  thereby  the  interests  of  patrons  and 
school  officers  have  been  neglected,  then  certainly  our  plan  and  practice 
should  be  modified  by  recurring  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
institute. 

An  opinion  prevails  to  some  extent  that  our  teachers'  institutes  ought 
'  to  partake  more  of  the  form  of  farmers'  conventions,  and  I  submit  for 
your  consideration  whether  it  is  now  advisable  to  return  to  pioneer 
methods  of  interesting  the  people  and  awakening  public  opinion,  and 
make  such  an  object  a  definite  and  leading  aim  of  the  institute.  True, 
the  evil  and  excellence  of  our  common  school  system  both  lie  in  the 
close  relation  of  the  people  to  our  elementary  schools.  Local  control 
and  management  are  so  nearly  absolute,  that  the  school  cannot  be  much 
advanced  without  advancing  public  opinion.  To  meet  this  demand,  if 
there  be  such,  institutes  must  be  of  brief  duration,  greater  in  number, 
and  so  distributed  as  to  reach  the  people,  not  only  in  cities  and  villages, 
but  in  rural  communities,  and  be  held  at  appropriate  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  schemes  of  work  must  provide  for  discussions  of  questions 
of  interest  to  parents  and  school  officers  whose  active  co-operation  must 
be  secured.  Is  it  not  wise,  with  the  many  practical  difficulties  at  once  sug- 
gested, to  undertake  more  in  this  line  than  is  at  present  provided  for 
by  evening  addresses  and  lectures?     County  superintendents,   through 
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the  means  of  teachers*  meetings,  public  addresses,  and  educational 
columns  in  local  papers,  are  accomplishing  resulte  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  their  effects  upon  public  opinion.  Will  the  conditions 
warrant  directing  the  forces  of  the  institute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  purposes? 

Permit  me,  in  brief  review,  to  state  the  thoughts  that  underlie  and 
seem  to  me  to  suggest  relations  that  must  exist  among  the  factors  in  our 
system  of  public  education,  to  render  it  most  effective  in  accomplishing 
the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  ordained  and  established. 

1.  Each  factor  has  a  distinct  purpose  and  accomplishes  best  results 
and  contributes  most  effectively,  when  its  means  are  devoted  to  the  up- 
building and  attainment  of  that  purpose. 

2.  That  the  university,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  system,  has  for  its 
purpose  higher  education,  broad  general  culture  and  most  advanced 
special  training,  and  should  therefore  be  devoted  to  that  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  power  which  is  the  most  remote,  and  yet  the  most 
effective  means  of  progress. 

3.  That  the  relations  of  the  university  to  the  high  school  should  be 
such  as  to  foster  and  encourage  work  and  results  piost  l^^neficial  to  stu- 
dents in  the  high  scboqfe;  j^(hq,4p  ^'^■^:W^\\^I  ^tosei.^viip  do  purpose 
to  enter  the  university..,-,  j,;  ,.,;:•,/  ,:;,'?>'-"^  .  '\n  trl-.i.  ;^'  . 

4.  That  the  university  can  best  determine  its  conditions  for  admis- 
sion, as  well  as  its  conditions  for  graduation. 

5.  That  high  schools  have  other  ends  than  to  fit  students  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  they  should  recognize  that  the  best  results  can  be  attained 
by  thorough  work,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  powers  and 
means,  and  that  the  quality  of  work  done,  within  these  limits,  determines 
the  value  of  the  preparation,  not  only  for  citizenship,  but  for  progress 

'    and  advanced  scholarship. 

6.  ^Kat  normal  schools  are  special  schools,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose oi"  tfaMn^'teachfers  for  work  in  the  common  schools,  and  that  their 

'"  tifeniate  suc(f€isS*  kndjustifitatteri  their  practical  adherence  to  the 

'    oBj^fbf  Whleh'thyy  Wdre  ci^^dted.  '  •  '  ^   .  ''    '     *  ^ 

''  '^^yr'T^at  a'Veathers'  institute  is  an  agferiey  ih'btii-''systefrtf'  d'e^^hed  to 

feaCh  \  iii€  gre'at^  body  of  teisith'er^'  in  ill'  gr^de^"  of  sclhobls  -  \^ith  '^new 

'   id^  artci  rivethodfe,^  to  cWcivate  erith'ukiasfti  and'professJondl  spfiHt;  and 

*   aWaken  amon^^tfi^pfeiiple  fem  Interest  in  tiie  fcausfe'b^  ^'diidafloflJ  '  That 
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the  institute  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  substitute  for  the  high  school  or 
the  normal  school. 

8.  That  the  universal  law  of  progress  is  unity  and  harmony. 

In  this  spirit,  and  in  this  faith  and  hope,  this  paper  has  been  written, 
and  is  respectfully  submitted. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  day  has  long  gone  by  when  only  to  the  rich  man's  child  were 
accorded  the  privileges  of  education.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  in 
all  civilized  countries  that  not  only  do  all  children  have  the  right  to 
be  educated,  but  that  it  is  for  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  nation  that 
this  right  should  be  freely  accorded  them.  Even  to  the  afflicted — 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  feeble  minded,  it  is  now  granted  that  special 
training  shall  be  given.  The  waifs  of  society  are  brought  together  into 
homes  and  schools,  where  the  care  of  parents  is  given  them  as  well  as 
the  tuition  of  teachers.  Into  day  nurseries  are  gathered  wee  ones  whose 
mothers  must  go  out  to  work  for  a  livelihood.  Free  kindergartens, 
mission  schools,  night  schools,  and  similar  institutions  exist  in  our  cities 
and  larger  villages,  which  indicate  that  public  sentiment  is  unanimous 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  children,  without  respect  to  wealth  or  poverty, 
color,  race,  mental  or  moral  capacity,  to  the  best  education  which  they 
are  capable  of  receiving. 

While  there  is  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  question  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  underlying  all  this,  there  is  frequent  opposition  to  the 
specific  application  of  the  rule,  and  still  greater  to  the  logical  course  to 
be  pursued.  While  it  may  be  conceded  by  the  voters  of  a  district  that 
children  have  a  right  to  the  best  educational  facilities  the  district  can 
afford,  there  will  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  amount  of 
money  can  be  afforded,  and  generally  the  party  advocating  cutting 
down  expenses  is  the  party  that  wins  the  day.  The  logical  sequence 
from  the  general  rule  would  make  it  the  duty  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  our  schools  to  carefully  consider  every  plan  that  is  proposed  for  their 
improvement.  Yet  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  controlling  influence 
will  say,  **  Our  schools  are  good  enough  now,  and  we  don't  need  to 
to  try  any  new  ideas.'*  Or,  it  will  probably  be  said,  "Schools are  bet- 
ter than  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  even  if  they  were  only  as  good  as  then. 
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I  would  say  that  what  is  good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  my 
son. 

Our  schools  will  never  be  **good  enough,'*  unless  they  are  kept  up 
with  the  times.  Even  the  most  careless  observer  knows  that  this  is  an 
age  of  progress,  and  that  there  must  be  advance  in  educational  matters 
as  in  everything  else.  Every  man  knows  that  more  will  be  expected 
of  his  son  than  is  or  has  been  expected  of  him;  that  the  son  needs  to 
be  better  prepared  than  was  his  father  for  taking  any  place  whatever 
that  his  father  took  before  him.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence  the 
world  will  demand  better  farmers,  better  machinists,  better  builders  and 
carpenters  than  we  have  to-day.  The  little  children  of  the  present,  who 
will  then  guide  the  improved  plows,  run  the  improved  machines,  and 
build  the  improved  architectural  structures,  have  a  right  to  be  prepared 
by  their  parents  for  this  future  work.  They  have  a  right  to  whatever 
school  advantages  will  best  prepare  them.  No  parent,  no  school  di- 
rector, no  voter  has  a  right  to  set  aside  a  proposed  improvement  in  our 
educational  system  with  the  sweeping  statement,  **Our  schools  are 
good  enough  now,'*  unless  prepared  to  say  that  everything  else  is  good 
enough  now. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  the  attention  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
world  been  so  generally  devoted  to  educational  problems.  The  right 
of  children  to  the  best  results  of  such  thought  has  never  before  been  so 
clearly  established.  Philosophers  and  philanthropists  now  devote  their 
best  effort  in  this  direction.  Genius  uses  its  pen  to  write  for  children. . 
One  of  the  greatest  authors  of  the  century  paused  in  his  severer  labors 
to  write  a  child's  history  of  England;  the  poet  who  wrote  the  grand 
ode  on  Immortality  penned  also  rhymes  for  childhood.  The  philoso- 
pher of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  gave  children  the  story 
about  the  King  of  the  Golden  River.  The  author  of  Social  Ethics 
penned  one  of  the  profoundest  essays  on  education  that  has  yet  been 
written,  and  has  pointed  out  the  needs  of  the  child  in  its  earliest  grop- 
ings  after  knowledge.  The  printing  press  is  daily  giving  to  the  world 
books  about  children  and  books  for  children's  entertainment,  written 
by  men  and  women  whose  names  are  recorded  high  on  the  rolls  of  lit- 
erature. Let  the  children  be  accorded  their  right  to  these  books. 
Give  them  the  benefit  of  what  has  been  found  for  them  by  these 
great  minds.  Give  them,  too,  the  books  that  were  written  for  their 
exclusive  reading.     As  we   may  justly  lay    claims    to    the   papers. 
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magazines  and  books  written  for  maturer  minds,  so  too  have  the 
children  a  claim  upon  what  has  been  penned  for  them.  Good  results 
must  follow  such  a  course,  and  only  good  results.  Only  good  results 
can  follow  such  a  course.  Let  the  children  read.  Let  it  be  a  part  of 
their  school  work  to  learn  the  contents  of  good  books,  and  if  the  school 
is  without  a  library  let  one  be  established.  It  is  the  right  of  the  rising 
generation  to  have  all  this,  and  let  no  man  say  them  nay.  * 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Study  of  the  Skin. —  Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that: 
I.  The  skin  is  composed  of  two  layers,  epidermis  and  dermis.  2.  The 
epidermis  consists  of  an  outer  horny,  colorless  layer  made  up  of  flat- 
tened scales,  and  an  inner  soft  layer  made  up  of  more  rounded  cells,  which 
contains  the  pigment  giving  color  to  the  skin.  3.  Hair  and  nails  are 
modified  forms  of  the  epidermis.  4.  The  dermis  consists  of  an  outer 
papillary  layer,  containing  the  organs  of  touch,  and  an  inner  layer 
made  up  of  a  close  web  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  to  which  the 
strength  is  due,  and  which  is  converted  into  leather  in  the  process  of 
tanning.  5.  There  are  many  slender  tubes,  called  the  sweat  glands, 
whose  lower  ends  are  coiled  into  knots  jnst  below  the  dermis,  and  which 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  6.  Connected  with  the  roots  of  the 
hairs  distributed  over  the  body  are  glands  secreting  oil  for  the  hair  and 
skin.  7.  The  functions  of  the  skin  are  to  protect  the  delicate  tissues 
beneath  from  injury  by  contact  with  external  objects,  to  prevent  exces- 
sive evaporation  from,  and  the  absorption  of  poisonous  materials  into 
the  system ;  to  diminish  the  rate  at  which  heat  can  enter  and  leave  the 
body ;  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  to  remove  waste 
materials  from  the  system. 

Through  our  experience  with  blisters  we  have  learned  that  the  skin  is 
readily  separable  into  two  layers,  an  outer  called  the  epidermis  and  an 
inner  called  the  dermis.  When  the  hair  is  brushed,  flat,  dry  scales  fall 
from  the  head ;  these  are  portions  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis, 
which  are  being  shed  continuously  from  all  portions  of  the  body  and  as 
steadily  replaced  by  the  growth  of  cells  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  epi- 
dermis. As  the  cells  are  lifted  upward  by  the  growth  of  new  cells  be- 
fieiith  them,  they  cease  to  be  full  and  soft,  and  become  dry,  horny  and 
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flat.  In  the  soft  lower  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  produced  those  colored 
granules  which  give  rise  to  freckles  and  the  dark  skin  of  colored  races ; 
bright  sunshine  causes  them  to  be  developed  in  great  abundance,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  tanning.  Hair  and  nails,  and  the  horns,  claws  and 
hoofe  of  mammals,  are  modified  forms  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  to 
meet  special  demands.  At  the  root  of  each  hair  there  are  situated  usu- 
ally two  or  more  oil-glands,  which  secrete  and  pour  into  the  cavity  in 
which  the  hair  stands  an  oily  fluid.  This  by  its  overflow  tends  to  keep 
the  hair  and  skin  soft.  It  is  this  oily  secretion  too  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  use  soap  in  cleansing  the  skin.  Just  as  the  horny  layer  of 
the  epidermis  is  formed  by  the  lower  layer  and  pushed  upward  as  it 
grows,  so  the  hair  and  nails  have  the  same  manner  of  growth.  The 
mark  or  jam  on  the  nail,  which  we  have  seen  move  outward  toward  the 
end  and  finally  disappear  there,  proves  this  manner  of  growth  for  the 
nails.  Then  we  have  noticed,  with  people  who  dye  their  hair  or  beards, 
that  there  soon  forms  next  the  skin  a  zone  of  undyed  hair,  which  proves 
the  growth  of  hairs  from  the  root. 

Look  closely  at  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  skin  is  thrown  into  fine 
and  very  orderly  ridges  and  furrows.  These  ridges  are  due  to  rows  of 
elevations  or  papillae  which  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  dermis  or  true 
skin.  In  some  of  the  papillae  the  end  organs  of  the  sense  of  touch  are 
situated,  while  others  contain  loops  of  bloodvessels  which  bring  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  epidermis  is  made.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  the  end  organs  placed  in  little  cones  beneath  the  skin  are  well 
situated  to  be  disturbed  by  pressure  from  without.  These  papillae  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  skin  also,  and  form  what  is  called  the  papil- 
lary layer,  but  are  not  disposed  in  the  same  orderly  manner.  Now, 
with  a  common  hand  lens,  look  closely  at  the  crests  of  the  ridges  on  the 
tips  of  the  inside  of  the  fingers.  If  the  fingers  are  perfectly  clean,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  observing  a  close  row  of  pits  extending  along 
the  crest  of  each  ridge.  Shut  the  hands  loosely  during  about  one  min- 
ute, and  then  hold  the  fingers  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Numerous  minute 
beads  of  perspiration  will  be  seen  standing  on  the  crests  of  the  ridges . 
Hold  the  palm  of  the  hand  close  against  a  cold  window  pane.  A  cloud 
of  moisture  at  once  gathers  on  the  glass.  The  small  holes  ranged  along 
the  crests  of  the  ridges  are  the  mouths  of  the  sweat  glands,  from  which 
the  tiny  droplets  and  the  moisture  which  bedewed  the  window  pane  es- 
caped.    These  glands  are  essentially  tubes,  about  %   of  an  inch  long. 
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whose  lower  ends  are  closed  and  coiled  into  knots  just  below  the  true 
skin.  As  the  tubes  rise  through  the  thick  epidermis  they  become  coiled 
cork-screw  fashion,  and  open  obliquely  under  scales  of  the  outer  skin, 
both  features  serving  to  prevent  the  glands  from  having  their  mouths 
clogged  with  dirt.  Over  the  coiled  ends  of  these  glands  the  capillaries, 
bringing  blood  to  be  purified  and  water  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
body,  form  a  network ;  and  so  numerous  are  these  tubular  glands,  and 
so  important  is  their  function,  that  they  have  an  aggregate  length  in  the 
human  body  estimated  at  over  nine  miles. 

In  the  functions  it  has  to  perform  the  skin  is  a  very  important  organ. 
Most  of  us  know  how  sensitive  to  the  touch  any  portion  of  the  body  is 
from  which  even  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  has  been  removed ;  we  know 
too  that  a  drying  wind  blowing  upon  such  a  surface  produces  pain,  and 
that  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  such  places  irritates  when  it  does  not 
the  adjacent  parts.  These  experiences  teach  very  clearly  three  functions 
of  the  epidermis.  The  extremely  sensitive  touch-organs,  placed  in  the 
skin  to  enable  us  to  know  what  pressures  and  contacts  are  likely  to  in- 
jure the  body,  are  so  shielded  by  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis  that 
the  necessary  contact  with  objects  does  not  pain  us ;  then  this  layer  is  so 
compact  and  dry  that  ordinarily  fluids  dialyze  through  it  very  slowly,  and 
it  is  also  kept  oiled  by  the  oil  glands  to  further  diminish  its  dialyzing  power. 
Thus  excessive  evaporation  from  the  body,  which  would  give  great  pain  by 
chapping  and  cracking  the  tissues,  as  indeed  it  sometimes  does,  is  prevent- 
ed; while,  owing  to  this  same  property  of  the  skin,  we  are  able  to  handle 
things  which  are  really  poisonous,  because  the  horny  layer  prevents  their 
absorption  into  the  system.  The  physician  who  has  to  make  a  post  mor- 
tem examination,  or  who  is  in  any  way  obliged  to  handle  poisonous  sub- 
stances, is  very  careful  to  cover  with  court  plaster  any  abraided  portions 
of  the  skin.  He  may  even  cover  his  hands  with  oil  to  further  guard 
against  injury,  and  we  should  be  similarly  careful.  The  horny  layer  of 
the  skin  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  serves,  like  clothing,  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  loss  of  heat  from  our  bodies,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  enables  us  to  handle  objects  which  otherwise  would  quickly  burn  us. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  skin  is  an  important  purifying  organ,  re- 
moving from  the  body  water,  saline  substances,  urea,  carbon,  dioxide  and 
various  volatile  substances ;  and  that  it  has  another  equally  important 
function,  that  of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  body.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  we  become  over-heated,  in  health, 
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we  begin  to  perspire  more  rapidly,  and  the  skin  becomes  flushed.  This 
increased  action  of  the  skin,  however,  is  not  because  there  is  more  waste 
to  be  removed,  but  because  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body  has 
become  too  high,  and  there  are  two  ways  provided  for  reducing  this. 
The  bloodvessels  leading  to  the  skin  are  dilated  so  that  more  blood 
moves  through  the  skin  in  a  unit  of  time,  more  heat  is  thus  radiated 
and  conducted  away  from  our  bodies.  But  how  is  this  done  ?  Hold 
your  hand  near  a  hot  object.  You  feel  your  hand  getting  warmer. 
Now  hold  it  near  a  cold  object.  A  sensation  of  cold  is  produced.  In 
these  cases  wave-like  motions  were  going  away  from  the  hand  and  from 
the  hot  and  cold  bodies  continuously,  but  more  motion  passed  from  the 
hot  body  to  the  hand  than  from  the  hand  to  the  hot  body ;  and  the 
hand  was  heated  and  the  body  was  cooled ;  in  the  second  case,  more 
motion  passed  from  the  hand  to  the  cold  body,  and  then  the  hand  was 
cooled.  It  is  in  this  way  that  our  bodies  are  cooled  by  radiation. 
Again,  if  we  lay  our  hand  upon  a  cold  object  the  molecular  motion  — 
heat —  of  the  hand  is  transferred,  and  increases  the  molecular  motion 
of  the  body  we  touch.  By  this  method  of  conduction  our  bodies  are 
cooled  by  coming  in  contact  with  air  and  other  things.  The  surround- 
mg  temperatures,  however,  are  frequently  so  near  that  of  the  body  that 
our  bodies  cannot  be  cooled  either  by  radiation  or  conduction,  and  it  is 
at  this  stage  that  the  second  method  must  be  used.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  heat  to  evaporate  water.  To  prove  this  statement,  place  about 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water  in  an  ordinary  tin  pepper  box,  and 
with  watch  in  hand,  place  it  upon  the  hot  stove,  noting  the  number  of 
seconds  required  to  bring  it  to  boiling,  and  then  the  time  required  to 
evaporate  all  the  water.  Between  five  and  seven  times  the  number  of 
seconds  required  to  bring  the  water  to  a  boil  will  be  found  necessary  to 
evaporate  the  water  after  it  has  been  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  This 
means,  of  course,  if  the  fire  has  been  steady,  that  more  than  five  times 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  bring  water  to  the  boiling  point  is  re- 
quired to  change  it  into  the  invisible  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  re- 
quires about  960  heat  units  to  change  a  pound  of  water  into  the  invisi- 
ble gaseous  state,  and  one  heat  unit  is  capable  of  lifting  772  lbs.  one 
foot  high,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  a  pound  of  water,  by  means  of 
heat  from  our  bodies,  requires  the  withdrawal  of  an  amount  of  heat 
from  them  capable  of  lifting  more  than  960x772  lbs.  or  370  tons  one 
foot  high.  •  Our  bodies,  then,  are  cooled  by  radiation,  by  conduction 
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and  by  evaporation ;  and  a  knowledge  of  how  powerful  the  latter  meth- 
od is  should  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  danger  of  sitting  down 
in  a  draught  of  air  while  we  are  perspiring  profusely.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  have  ceased  to  generate  heat  rapidly;  but  there  is  moisture 
enough  already  on  the  surface  to  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  heat  from 
the  body,  and  as  a  result  the  skin  is  chilled,  causing  the  bloodvessels  to 
contract,  thus  throwing  the  blood  in  excessive  quantities  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  body,  producing  the  feverish  condition  which  so  often  cul- 
minates in  a  cold. 

Since  the  skin  has  so  many  and  such  important  functions  to  perform 
it  should  be  evident  enough  that  nothing  short  of  scrupulous  cleanliness 
will  enable  it  to  do  its  work  most  effectively. 

The  Kidneys. — We  have  seen  that  in  all  the  active  tissues  there  is 
a  constant  wasting  away  and  rebuilding  of  their  sub.stance,  and  since 
nitrogen  is  the  distinctive  element  entering  into  the  molecules  out  of 
which  such  tissues  are  built,  the  waste  products  from  them  must  con- 
tain this  element.  Now  most  of  the  nitrogen  from  broken  down  tissues, 
and  also  that  which  may  be  derived  from  the  direct  consumption  of  pro- 
teids  used  for  the  production  of  energy,  finds  its  way  out  of  the  body 
in  a  compound  known  by  the  name  urea,  and  in  health  nearly  all  of 
this  substance  is  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys;  a  healthy 
action  of  these  organs,  then,  must  be  very  important. 

The  kidneys  are  two  reddish  brown,  bean-shaped  glands,  situated  in 
the  body  cavity,  and  on  each  side  of  the  backbone,  just  above  the  level 
of  hips  in  the  small  of  the  back.  They  are  really  two  clusters  of  tubes, 
each  tube  being  open  at  one  end  and  having  the  other  end  expanded  in- 
to a  spherical  bulb.  Each  bulb  has  its  wall  folded  or  tucked  into  itself, 
thus  forming  a  deep  cavity  in  which  a  branch  of  the  renal  artery  breaks 
up  into  a  knot  of  capillaries,  which  is  thus  surrounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  capsule;  and  it  is  through  the  walls  of  these  capillaries  and  the  walls 
of  the  capsules  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  waste  removed  from  the 
system  by  the  kidneys  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  kidneys,  and 
from  thence  out  of  the  body.  The  little  vein  which  carries  the  blood 
away  from  the  knot  of  capillaries,  again  breaks  up  into  capillaries,  which 
are  wrapped  about  the  walls  of  the  tube  leading  away  from  the  capsule, 
and  through  these  walls  a  further  purification  of  the  blood  takes  place. 
The  kidney  of  a  sheep  or  of  a  pig  cut  open  lengthwise,  from  front  to 
back,  will  show  the  coarse  structural  features  very  clearly,  though  of 
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course  the  secreting  capsules  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
eye. 

Alcohol  has  its  acknowledged  bad  effects  upon  the  kidneys,  as  it  does 
upon  other  important  organs.  Since  alcoholic  beverages  produce  un- 
natural thirst  when  consumed,  they  must  necessarily  impose,  to  that  ex- 
tent, an  extra  burden  upon  those  organs  which  must  remove  these  ma- 
terials from  the  body,  and  hence  upon  the  kidneys;  and  there  comes  ul- 
timately, through  the  influence  of  the  alcohol,  a  fibrous  degeneration 
of  the  tissues,  which  culminates  in  one  form  of  that  fatal  malady  known 
as  Bright' s  disease. 

THE   SPECIAL   SENSES. 

There  remain  lor  our  consideration  now  those  wonderful  organs  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system,  by  gieans  of  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  things  outside  ourselves.  We  were  introduced  to  this 
subject  in  a  general  way  when  we  began  the  study  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  we  have  now  to  study  the  organs  by  which  we  taste,  smeU, 
feel,  see  and  hear. 

Study  of  the  Organs  of  Taste. — Objects  of  the  Lesson: 
To  teach  that:  i.  The  organs  of  taste  are  located  in  papillae  situated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue.  2.  Substances  in  order  to  be 
tasted  must  be  in  the  fluid  state  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  taste 
papillae.  3.  Many  sensations  which  we  ordinarily  call  tastes  are  in 
reality  due  to  odors. 

With  the  aid  of  a  hand  glass  look  carefully  at  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  tongue.  The  upper  surface  will  be  seen  thickly  studded 
with  slender  elevations,  which  are  called  the  filiform  papillae,  while  the 
under  side  is  without  them.  These  can  best  be  seen  by  placing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  and  crowding  the  top  forward 
so  as  to  bend  it  abruptly,  thus  causing  the  papillae  to  spread  apart. 
These  papillae  on  the  surface  of  the  cat's  tongue  are  so  modified  as  to 
be  horny,  very  sharp  and  curved  backward.  Between  the  filiform  pa- 
pillae will  also  be  seen  many  red,  round-topped  bodies,  not  quite  as 
large  as  the  heads  of  small  pins,  which  are  borne  on  short,  heavy  stalks, 
suggesting  the  form  of  a  toad  stool,  and  hence  called  the  fungiform  pa- 
pllae;  these,  and  from  seven  to  twelve  much  larger  ones  of  the  same 
form,  which  are  surrounded  each  by  a  wall,  and  hence  called  circum- 
vallate  papillae,  contain  the  organs  of  taste.     The  circumvallate  papillae 
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are  situated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
V  opening  forward;  they  can  be  readily  felt  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
Both  kinds  of  taste  papillae  are  covered  with  filiform  papillae,  and  con- 
tain what  have  been  called  taste  buds.  Now  hold  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  with  a  tooth-pick,  having  its 
tip  wet,  place  a  little  fine  sugar  or  salt  upon  the  under  side  of  the  tongue 
and  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  will  be  found  that  so  long  as  the 
tongue  is  not  moved  no  sensation  of  taste  wilU  be  experienced.  Ex- 
perimenting similarly  with  other  parts  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  it  will 
be  demonstrated  that  the  organs  of  taste  are  confined  to  the  top  of  the 
tongue.  Next  wipe  the  top  of  the  tongue  dry  and  lay  upon  it  a  small 
lump  of  sugar  or  salt.  It  will  not  be  tasted  for  some  time,  until  fluids 
have  been  secreted  sufficient  to  dissolve  some  of  the  substance,  thus 
demonstrating  that  fluids  and  not  solids  can  be  tasted.  If  we  place  a 
copper  coin  in  the  mouth  it  can  be  tasted,  but  this  is  because  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  act  chemically  upon  the  metal  and  produce  a  substance 
which  dissolves  and  gives  rise  to  the  taste.  One  function  of  the  filiform 
papillae,  which  cover  the  tongue,  and  the  taste  papillae,  is  to  act  like  the 
bristles  of  a  hair  brush,  and  retain  upon  the  tongue  a  large  quantity  of 
fluids,  so  as  to  cover  the  taste  papillae^  in  order  that  the  substances  to 
be  tasted  may  be  thoroughly  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Now  hold 
the  nose  firmly,  and  only  breathe  through  the  mouth  while  you  eat  a 
clove,  a  piece  of  cinnamon  or  a  bit  of  onion.  On  removing  the  fingers 
and  breathing  through  the  nose  it  will  be  observed  that  what  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the  most  characteristic  tastes  of  these 
substances  are  really  perceived  through  the  sense  of  smell.  If  you  will 
blind  fold  a  person  and  feed  him  bits  of  raw  turnip  and  raw  cabbage 
while  he  holds  his  nose,  and  breathes  through  his  mouth  only,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  which  he  is  eating  unless  the  turnip  possesses  that 
sharp,  biting  taste.  Bad  butter  is  much  more  disagreeable  when  eaten 
on  hot  cakes  or  biscuits,  because  the  heat  volatilizes  that  substance  to 
which  the  bad  taste  —  really  smell  —  is  due.  It  is  this  confusion  also 
which  gives  rise  to  that  statement  so  commonly  made,  that  one  thing 
tastes  as  another  smells' 

Study  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. — Objects  ok  the  Lesson: 
To  teach  that:  i.  The  end  organs  of  smell  are  located  in  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  upper  portion  of  each  nostril.  2.  The  turbinated 
bones  furnish  broad  surfaces  upon  which    the   mucous   membrane    is 
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spread,      3.  Substances,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  an 
odor,  must  be  in  the  gaseous  state. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  order  to  detect  a  slight  odor  we 
are  obliged  to  sniff  the  air,  and  while  doing  this  we  become,  conscious 
of  a  cool  sensation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  nostrils;  which  proves 
that  in  sniffing  we  throw  the  air  up  into  these  portions  of  the  nasal  cham- 
bers, and  that  the  end  organs  of  smell  must  also  be  found  here.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  cat  or  dog  while  investigating  with  their  nose 
know  that  they  sniff  the  air  in  the  manner  we  do. 

From  the  outer  wall  of  each  nostril  there  project  into  the  nasal  cham- 
bers three  bony  processes,  arranged  one  above  another,  over  which  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  its  nerve  endings,  is  spread.  It  is  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  two  upper  turdinated  bones  that  the  nervers  of  smell 
proper  end.  In  the  membrane  lining  the  lower  portions  of  the  nostrils 
nerves  of  general  sensibiility  end,  which  respond  to  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  solids  and  such  suffocating  gases  as  ammonia  and  those  com- 
ing from  the  burning  suplher  of  a  match.  Gases  only,  or  liquids  and 
solids  only  after  they  have  been  volatilized,  can  awaken  sensations  of 
smell,  but  it  is  wounderful  how  small  an  amount  of  matter  in  this  state 
can  be  detected  by  this  organ.  When  a  dog  follows  the  tracks  of  his 
master  along  the  street  where  many  others  have  passed,  not  only  must 
he  detect  the  minute  quantity  of  volatile  substances  evaporating  from 
the  small  amount  of  perspiration  which  could  have  passed  through  the 
soles  of  his  boots  to  be  left  upon  the  ground,  but  he  must  discriminate 
between  the  odor  characteristic  of  his  master  and  that  characteristic  of 
the  other  people  who  may  have  passed  along.  Not  only  this,  but  he 
must  decide  which  of  his  masters  tracks  are  the  latest  made,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  go  away  from  rather  than  toward  the  object  of  his  search. 
This  sense  of  smell  is,  of  course,  much  more  sensitive  in  animals,  like 
the  dog,  which  depend  so  much  upon  it,  thsui  it  is  in  man ;  and  yet  it  is 
extremely  senstive  with  us,  as  we  know  from  our  experience  with  per- 
fumes. 

R  H,  King. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


The  bad  man  is  much  more  deeply  and  selfishly  provoked  by  an- 
other's hypocrisy  than  the  good  man. — Jean  Paul  Richter, 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  revised  course  of  study  for  New  York  city  schools  has  been 
adopted  and  will  soon  be  in  actual  trial.  The  additions,  as  we  learn  from 
a  reporter,  will  embrace  instruction  in  carpenter  work,  or  the  use  oi 
wood-working  tools  for  boys;  modeling  in  clay  for  boys  and  girls;  con- 
struction work  in  paper,  pasteboard  and  other  material,  for  boys  and 
girls;  drawing  to  the  scale,  for  boys  and  girls;  and  sewing  and  cooking 
for  girls.  Time  for  this  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  hours  heretofore 
devoted  to  history,  geography  and  arithmetic.  History  is  made  a  read- 
ing instead  of  a  memory  exercise.  The  requirements  for  arithmetic  in 
the  higher  grades  have  been  reduced  twenty- five  per  cent,  by  eliminat- 
ing, in  the  main,  the  study  of  arithmetical  puzzles  and  confining  instruc- 
tion to  practical  requirements.  The  time  which  it  has  been  customary 
to  devote  to  geography  is  considerably  shortened. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  six  grades.  In  grades  five  to 
two,  drawing  on  paper  will  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
cutting  of  paper  into  designs,  etc.  Drawings  of  various  forms  will  be 
required  in  the  several  grades  in  addition  to  modeling  in  clay,  cutting 
out  of  paper,  etc. ,  in  order  to  render  more  definite  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  the  children  are  to  cut  out  and  construct  the 
forms  which  they  have  previously  drawn,  using  thread  and  wire,  paper 
and  pasteboard  and  scissors.  In  the  first  grade  is  added  drawing  with 
brushes  and  ink,  modehng  in  clay,  etc.  In  the  third  grade  instruction 
in  sewing  is  begun.  In  the  grammar  schools  where  there  are  eight 
grades,  the  instruction  in  the  eighth  grade,  where  the  children  range  from 
nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  consists  in  paper  and  pasteboard  work  of  a 
more  advanced  character,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  modeling, 
etc.  In  the  seventh  grade  the  modeling  is  more  in  detail.  In  the  sixth 
grade  the  boys  are  taught  how  to  use  a  ** jack-knife"  effectively.  In 
the  fifth  grade  the  boys  begin  to  employ  simple  tools,  and  the  use  of 
others  is  taught  up  to  the  first  grade.  They  try  their  'prentice  hands 
at  wood- carving  in  the  third  grade.  As  the  pupils  rise  to  higher  grades 
they  are  taught  how  to  apply  the  simpler  laws  of  physics  and  mechan- 
ics, and  are  advanced  in  carving,  modeling,  and  drawing. 

While  the  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  mechanical  tools,  the  girls  are 
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taught  the  work  of  the  needle,  advancing  from  stitching,  darning  and 
hemming,  to  cutting  and  fitting,  and  from  a  theoretical  to  a  practical 
knowledge  of  cooking.  How  much  the  latter  will  enhance  their  value 
as  housewives  may  be  inferred  from  a  synopsis  of  the  instruction  in  the 
third  grade:  Materials  of  the  human  body;  tissue,  waste  and  repair  of; 
how  to  prepare  solid  materials  for  digestion;  nutritiveness  of  different 
foods;  chemical  effects  of  over  heating;  effect  of  heat  on  different  foods; 
how  to  discriminate  between  wholesome  and  unwholesome  food  in  pur- 
chasing; between  lamb  and  mutton;  boiling  as  applied  to  vegetables; 
when  steaming  is  desirable;  utensils,  their  preservation  and  care;  effects 
of  iron  on  tea  and  coffee;  condition  of  water  that  has  been  for  hours  in 
a  lead  pipe;  dangers  resulting  from  bad  plumbing;  practical  lessons  in 
cooking,  etc.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  manual  training, 
as  distinct  from  other  purely  scholastic  studies,  will  not  exceed  in  any 
grade  two  hours  a  week.  Experts  will  report  from  time  to  time  on  the 
progress  made  and  the  value  of  the  training.  The  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  experiment  being  extremely  limited,  the  present  intention 
is  to  engage  only  three  extra  teachers — one  for  carpentry,  another  for 
cooking,  and  a  third  for  sewing.  The  regular  teachers  of  the  board 
will  do,  as  far  as  they  can,  whatever  else  is  necessary. — New  York 
School  Journal, 


EXAMINATIONS   AND  PROMOTIONS. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  E.  E.  White,  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnuti  schools.] 

The  successive  annual  reports  of  this  department  for  twenty  years  or 
more  contain  evidence  that  the  so-called  *  *  examination  system  * '  has 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  that  have  beset  the  supervision  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools.  Successive  superintendents  have  each  tried  to  les- 
sen the  evils  of  the  system,  and  especially  to  free  the  instruction  of  the 
schools  from  its  narrowimg  and  mechanical  influence,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  their  praise- worthy  efforts,  the  system  increasingly  permeated  and 
possessed  the  schools.  This  attempt  to  relieve  the  situation  by  freeing 
certain  branches  from  the  prescribed  examinations  only  served  to  inten- 
sify the  pressure  on  the  '  *percented  branches.  * ' 

In  considering,  from  a  wider  survey,  the  evils  resulting  from  stated 
written  examinations  when  used    to    determine    the    promotion    and 
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classification  of  pupils  and  to  compare  schools  and  teachers,    I   once 
used  these  words: 

"They  have  perverted  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  and  narrowed  and 
grooved  their  instruction;  they  have  occasioned  and  made  well-nigh  im- 
perative the  use  of  mechanical  and  rote  methods  of  teaching;  they  have 
occasioned  cramming  and  the  most  vicious  habits  of  study;  they  have 
caused  much  of  the  overpressure  charged  upon  the  schools,  some  of 
which  is  real;  they  have  tempted  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  dishonesty; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  they  have  permitted  a  mechanical  method  of 
school  supervision. 

'  *  It  is  not  asserted  that  these  results,  especially  in  the  degree  here  in- 
dicated, have  universally  attended  the  adoption  of  the  'examination 
system.'  These  tendencies  have  been  more  or  less  effectively  resisted 
by  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  they  have  been  measurably  offset, 
in  some  instances,  by  other  measures,  as  the  considering  of  the  recita- 
tion record  of  pupils;  but  the  testimony  of  educators  competent  to 
speak  confirms  the  writer's  experience  and  observation,  and  inside 
facts  show  that  the  above  indictment  of  the  system,  when  used  for  the 
purposes  named,  is  substantially  true.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  coming  examination  with  such  consequences  must  largely  determine 
the  character  of  the  prior  teaching  and  study.  Few  teachers  can  resist 
such  an  influence,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  teach  according  to  their  better 
knowledge  and  judgment.  They  can  not  feel  free,  if  they  would.  The 
coming  ordeal  fetters  them  more  or  less,  whatever  may  be  their  resolu- 
tions, and  many  teachers  submit  to  it  without  resistance;  and  this  is 
sometimes  true  of  teachers  who  have  been  specially  trained  in  normal 
schools,  and  are  conscious  of  the  power  to  do  much  better  work.  They 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  put  their  strength  into 
what  will  'count'  in  the  examination." 

On  visiting  the  schools,  I  found  on  every  hand  these  unfavorable  in- 
fluences of  the  system,  and  all  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  more 
natural  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  ran  directly  against  this  ex- 
amination wall.  I  soon  became  convinced  that  no  satisfactory  change 
in  school  instruction  could  be  effected  while  this  hindrance  was  in  the 
way,  and  the  only  remedy  that  promised  relief  was  a  radical  one — the 
disuse  of  stated  written  examinations  to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils 
for  promotion.  But  this  involved  the  devising  of  another  method  as  a 
substitute,  one  that  would  afford  relief  and,  at  the  same  time,    secure 
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that  degree  of  uniformity  of  attainment  essential  to  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  pupils.  The  dbposition  to  make  a  change  was  enhanced  by 
the  discovered  fact  that  the  examination  system  was  failing  to  secure 
this  result — the  one  specially  sought  to  be  attained  by  it.  It  was  found 
on  inquiry  that  the  lower  third  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  high 
schools  in  September,  1886,  were  in  attainment  more  than  a  year  below 
the  pupils  in  the  upper  third  of  the  class,  and  a  like  difference  in  attain- 
ments was  found  in  the  classes  in  the  intermediate  schools.  The  very 
thing  that  the  "  percented  examinations "  were  failing  to  secure,  was 
needed  uniformity  of  attainment. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  experience  of  other  cities  and  the  con- 
ditions of  school  administration  in  Cincinnati  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  of  promoting  pupils  embodied  in  the  regulations  appended 
to  the  course  of  study  in  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  promotion  of  pupils  on  the  judgment  of  teachers,  approved 
by  the  principals,  but  not  on  a  single  judgment  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Estimates  of  the  pupils*  fidelity  and  success  in  school  work 
are  made  and  recorded  monthly,  and  these  monthly  estimates  are  aver- 
aged twice  <i  year — in  February  and  in  June.  The  pupils'  standing  in 
each  branch  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  the  average  of  ten  separate  re- 
corded judgments.  These  monthly  estimates  are  made  without  the 
daily  marking  of  recitations  (to  which,  especially  in  elementary  schools, 
there  are  serious  objections)  and  without  the  use  of  monthly  or  other 
stated  examination.  The  test,  oral  and  written,  is  made  an  element  of 
teaching. 

It  is  too  early  to  claim  complete  success  for  the  new  system  or  to  de- 
termine its  influence  on  school  work.  It  was  only  used  the  last  five 
months  of  the  school  year,  and  necessarily  with  the  disadvantage  of 
being  administered  by  a  body  of  teachers  long  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
amination regime  and  wholly  untrained  in  the  new  plan.  Moreover, 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  had  been 
determined  by  two  written  examinations — one  in  November  and  one  in 
February — and  so  the  record  on  which  the  pupils  were  promoted  in- 
cluded the  semi-yearly  results  of  the  two  systems. 

The  following  facts  may,  however,  be  stated  as  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting, if  not  conclusive: 

I.  An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  different  grades  showed  that 
the  teachers'  estimates  the  last  ^\^  months  of  the  year  more  fairly  repre- 
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sented  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  their  fitness  for  promotion,  than 
the  recorded  examination  results  of  the  first  ^v^  months. 

2.  The  reliability  of  the  teachers*  estimates  was  further  shown  by  the 
examination  of  non  promoted  pupils.  Under  the  rules,  if  a  parent  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  non  promotion  of  his  child,  such  child's  fitness  for 
promotion  is,  on  the  application  of  the  parent,  to  be  determined  by  a 
written  examination,  the  result  being  considered  as  additional  evidence. 
Printed  blanks  for  these  applications  with  full  instructions,  were  sent 
with  the  notices  of  non-promotion,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  teachers 
advised  pupils  to  try  the  written  examination.  As  a  result,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  non -promoted  pupils  in  the  different  grades  applied 
for  examination.  In  the  A  and  D  grades,  whose  pupils  are  promoted 
by  the  superintendent,  220  pupils  applied  for  examination — 40  in  A 
grade  and  180  in  D  grade.  The  A  grade  pupils  took  the  same  examina- 
tion as  the  pupils  from  suburban  and  private  schools,  who  were  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  high  schools.  The  questions  for  the  D 
grade  were  prepared  under  my  supervision  and  were  fair  tests  for  pupils 
of  this  grade;  the  papers  were  read  and  marked  by  intermediate  teach- 
ers. Only  one  of  these  pupils  reached  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent.^ 
the  former  standard  of  promotion,  and  a  re- examination  of  the  estimates 
recorded  by  her  teacher  showed  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  her 
non-promotion  !  A  few  of  the  pupils  examined  reached  an  average  of 
near  sixty  per  cent. ,  and  they  stood  equally  well  in  the  monthly  record. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  prin- 
cipals bore  similar  testimony.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  pupils  who 
applied  for  examination,  failed  to  pass.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  examina- 
tions attested  the  reliability  of  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  recorded  estimates. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  this  year  with 
the  number  promoted  in  previous  years  shows  the  promotion  of  fewer 
pupils  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  old,  and  this  justifies  the 
presumption  that  fewer  unqualified  pupils  were  promoted.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  have  not  been  better  classified  for 
years,  to  say  the  least,  than  they  are  the  present  year.  It  seems  proper 
to  add  that  the  complete  success  of  the  system  requires  close  and  intelli- 
gent supervison. 

An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  written  examinations  have  been 
wholly  dispensed  with  in  the  Cincinnati  school.     This  is  an  error.     The 
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written  test  is  no  longer  made  the  basis  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  ^  and 
it  no  longer  occurs  at  stated  times,  but  it  is  continued  as  an  element  of 
teaching,  where  its  uses  are  many  and  important.  It  is  now  distributed 
throughout  the  year  and  comes  without  previous  notice. 


EDITORIAL. 

"  The  winter  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  a  report  of  which 
appeared  in  our  last  number,  was  characterized  by  the  practical  character  of  the 
papers  and  discussions.  The  topics  were  timely,  and  the  speakers  for  the  most 
part  felt  the  close  relation  ol  what  they  said  to  present  practices.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  no  result  came  from  some,  as  for  instance  the  report  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  unprofitable  work  in  the  curriculum  of  the  graded  schools;  but  this  is 
not  quite  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  That  unprofitable  work  is  gding  on 
seemed  to  be  generally  admitted;  the  committee  indicated  certain  line^  in  which 
they  considered  curtailment  desirable;  difference  of  opinion  arose,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  and  the  report  was  ordered  printed  and  further  discussion  deferred 
until  the  next  meeting,  This  result  seems  to  us  practical.  The  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  not  to  legislate,  and  the  adoption  of  a  report  of^en  means  nothing 
more  than  that  the  subject  has  ceased  to  be  interesting.  The  report  is  therefore 
adopted  and  forgotten.  Now  the  Association  serves  its  proper  end  when  it 
secures  interchange  of  opinion  upon  important  matters,  and  this  facilitates  the 
growth  o(  common  convictions,  which  at  length  modify  practice.  The  subject 
is  practical;  what  is  needed  is  not  the  adoption  of  a  formula  about  it,  but  dis- 
cussion, thought,  experimentation.  In  the  New  York  City  schools  considerable 
curtailment  in  most  of  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  committee  has  been  made 
to  introduce  more  manual  training.  Arithmetic  has  been  cut  down  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools.  Geography  has  been  materially  shortened  in  the  model  rooms  of 
some  of  our  Normal  Schools.  Language  work  is  occupying  much  less  time  in 
many  city  schools  than  it  did  a  few  years  since.  The  practical  result,  so  far  as 
the  Association  is  concerned,  is  to  secure  thought  and  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  attained.  The  habit  of  looking  upon  Associations 
as  legislative  bodies,  whose  bussiness  it  is  to  formulate  resolutions  and  make 
laws,  is  an  unfortunate  one. 

Elsewhere,  under  "A  Reader's  Notes,"  we  publish  some  curious  observa- 
tions on  the  mis  spelling  of  school  children.  The  writer  thinks  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  may  be  due  to  a  physical  defect,  which  he  calls  **  sound-blind- 
ness." Whether  such  defect  exists,  and  is  a  cause  of  mis-spelling,  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry,  for  investigating  which,  in  a  scientific  manner,  school  teachers 
have  excellent  opportunities.  But  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  cause  will  not 
account  for  all  the  mis-spellings,  and  to  account  for  the  rest  is  a  problem  quite  as 
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interesting.  An  inspection  of  the  list  will  reveal  at  least  two  kinds  of  errors. 
In  the  first  the  child  discriminates  the  sounds  correctly  but  errs  in  his  manner  of 
representing  it.  Capperble  is  an  example  of  this  sort.  The  defect  is  clearly 
due  to  the  perplexing  uncertainties  of  English  orthography,  which  represents 
the  same  sound  by  several  different  combinations  of  letters.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  many  of  the  mis-spellings  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  pupil  has  failed 
to  discriminate  the  sounds  in  the  word  given  out.  He  does  not  even  know  the 
number  of  syllables  in  it.  It  has,  as  a  whole,  made  a  certain  impression  upon 
him,  but  this  is  quite  too  vague  to  be  analyzed  into  its  parts,  and  he  accordingly 
makes  a  plunge  at  it,  hit  or  miss.  To  catch  a  new  wc:  J,  such  as  Epaminondas, 
so  as  to  discern  tolerably  the  different  sounds  entering  into  it,  implies  a  quick 
and  discriminating  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Some  children  reveal  in 
their  daily  speech  how  imperfectly  they  discern  the  sounds  of  words;  since 
they  utter  familiar  ones  defectively,  and  make  strange  and  amusing  blun- 
ders in  their  efforts  to  use  new  words.  As  they  are  usually  able  to  overcome 
the  defect  we  may  assume  that  it  is  not  physical  but  mental  —  a  defect  in 
discriminating  attention.  It  would  seem  that  where  such  defect  exists  the  first 
aim  of  wise  teaching  should  be  to  remedy  it,  by  devising  exercises  calling  for 
discriminating  attention,  by  demanding  perfect  enunciation,  and  by  dwelling 
upon  differences  until  they  are  fully  mastered.  The  ordinary  spelling  lesson  is 
directed  to  meeting  tbe  first  class  of  errors  rather  than  the  second. 

University  extension  is  the  phrase  used  in  England  to  describe  an  interest- 
ing movement  to  make  the  great  Universities  contribute  more  directly  to  the 
general  culture  of  the  people.  The  plan  consists  hi  sending  one  or  more  pro- 
fessors of  the  Uuiversities  to  different  cities,  which  apply  for  instruction  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  it,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
specified  topics  and  aid  and  direct  the  studies  of  those  who  wish  read  on  the 
subjects.  In  this  way  the  old  institutions  are  breaking  loose  from  the  exclusive 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  taken  an  active  part  m  general  cultivation.  In  this 
state  a  movement  like  in  character  but  somewhat  different  in  form  is  going  on. 
The  farmers'  institutes,  which  are  very  largely  attended  and  productive  of  much 
interest,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  State  University.  The  agricultural  de- 
partment is  in  this  way  exerting  a  very  decided  influence  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  In  a  similar  way  the  connection  of  the  University  with  the  teachers'  in- 
stitutes tends  to  bring  it  into  closer  relations  with  teachers  in  all  portions  of  the 
state.  The  summer  school  in  a  different  way  serves  the  same  end — to  send 
abroad  all  over  the  state  the  methods  and  views  which  prevail  at  this  center.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  new  methods  of  work  this  struck  out  may  in  time 
give  rise  to  similar  developments  in  other  lines.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  sig^ 
of  the  times  that  the  Universities  are  this  broadening  their  views  of  their  own 
mission.  They  no  longer  exist  to  give  a  specified  training  to  the  few  who  may 
be  able  to  gather  within  their  walls.  To  this  function,  and  the  other  of  original 
investigation  which  they  ought  always  to  promote,  they  are  now  adding  that  of 
direct  labor  for  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  for  the  growth  of 
general  culture. 
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OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  MATTERS. 

WORK  FOR  THE  FIFTH  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page — pages  230  to  279.  History — pages  153  to  183. 
Physiology — Chapters  12  and  13. 

Advanced  I.  Quick— to  page  167.  Fitch  —  Lecture  VI.  Politics — 
chapters  XXV.  to  XXVIII.    History— page  480  to  520. 

Advanced  II.  Sully — chapters  IX.  and  X.  Brooke — to  page  118. 
SwiNTON  —  to  page  288. 


A  READER»S  NOTES. 

The  Blind  as  Learners. — A  blind  man,  writing  for  the  Century  magazine, 
advises  that  blind  children  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  instead  of  to  special  in- 
stitutions. Competition  with  seeing  children,  he  thinks,  stimulates  them  to 
higher  attainments  than  they  make  when  competing  only  with  the  blind;  and 
they  are  better  fitted  for  life  by  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  seeing  children. 
What  he  says  of  the  memory  of  the  blind  is  especially  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive. The  blind  person's  "memory,  accustomed  to  seize  and  assimilate  facts, 
definitions,  and  miscellaneous  information  at  a  single  hearing,  acquires  both  a 
marvelous  alertness  and  phenomenal  retentive  capacity,  which  enable  him  to 
master  certain  branches  of  study  with  singular  ease  and  rapidity.  Deprived  of 
books,  and  without  any  very  ready  and  reliable  methods  of  making  notes,  he 
obtains  a  habit,  often  envied  by  the  seeing,  of  appropriating  instantaneously 
anything  addressed  to  his  intellect  through  his  hearing.  Hence  the  proverbially 
good  memory  of  the  blind  person.  His  mind  is  his  memorandum  book,  always  at 
hand  and  always  open.  *  *  So  marked  is  the  advantage  of  the  blind  in  this  re- 
spect as  almost  to  atone  for  this  extra  difficulty  in  others ;  that  is,  the  sightless  pupil 
will  acquire  scientific  and  philosophical  studies  with  a  rapidity  which  will  coun- 
terbalance the  greater  amount  of  time  demanded  by  his  less  facile  methods  of 
writing  out  exercises  in  linguistics  and  ciphering  in  mathematical  branches.  Of 
not  less  value  in  afler  life  is  this  extraordinarily  trained  and  developed  memory. 
It  enables  the  blind  to  derive  from  lectures,  conversation  and  general  reading, 
ten  times  the  benefit  of  others,  on  whose  minds  a  single  mention  of  facts  and 
thoughts  makes  little  or  no  impression." 

Sound  Blindness. —  This  very  awkward  designation  is  used  by  a  writer  in 
the  \xyaAon  Journal  of  Education  to  denote  a  defect  in  hearing  which  he  thinks 
common,  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  teachers.  He  was  led  to  study  it 
by  discovering  that  a  boy  nine  years  of  age,  in  writing  down  a  line  of  poetry 
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which  he  had  learned,  spelled  the  word  very,  voght.  "  On  trying  a  few  experi- 
ments, I  found  that  he  could  hear  no  difference  between  very^  perry  2iXid  jolly — 
and  yet  the  child  was  not  deaf"  On  inquiry  of  teachers  he  found  that  similar 
cases  were  common.  "  Pursuing  my  investigations  further,  I  heard  a  class  of 
young  boys  read,  and  was  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  would 
give  me,  instead  of  a  word,  its  synonym,  though  of  different  sound;  for  instance, 
instead  of  girl,  maiden.  The  boys  who  were  most  apt  to  do  this  were  the 
boys  whose  power  of  hearing  was  already  qnder  suspicion,  and  I  inferred  that 
they  associated  the  printed  letters  not  with  their  sound,  but  with  the  concrete 
thing  which  they  represented,  much  as  if  they  had  been  a  picture.  Further,  I 
had  observed  that  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  is  a  very  bad  speller,  most  often  when 
writing  from  dictation,  went  wrong  over  words  which  have  an  r  or  an  /  in  them. 
This  boy  cannot  himself  pronounce  these  letters;  and  I  think  it  is  at  least  an 
open  question  whether  his  failure  in  pronunciation  is  not  due  to  a  defect  of 
ear  quite  as  much  as  to  a  defect  of  tongue  or  palate,  though  he  is  by  no  means 
deaf  Here  are  examples  of  his  spelling:  Sundry  rents  appears  as  sunderelents; 
complicated,  compreated;  lacerations,  laser lacions.'* 

He  tried  an  experiment  with  a  class  of  eleven  boys,  all  over  ten  years  of  age 
and  good  readers,  dictating  to  them  first  some  short  words,  which  nearly  all 
wrote  correctly,  and  then  words  probably  new  to  them  and  designed  to  test 
their  power  of  hearing.     Here  are  the  variations  of  the  five  words: 


different 

1.  dirfreflnt 

2.  different 
3-  diferent 

4.  diferrent 

5.  diferant 

6.  drifrent 

7.  diffrent 

8.  drifent 

9.  different 

10.  different 

11.  differint 


capable 
capbul 

capeperbul 

capperble 

cam^ble 

capable 

capabybely 

capebibel 

capebale 

ackable 

caperble 


ultramarine 

ultr^mean 

ultramarine 

altrermerine 

altrermerein 

oltr^mier 

untummerrein 

ultriean 

ultrenn 

ultermeriem 

ultd?marien 

ultrumeree 


spectroscope      Epaminondas 


spaccrow 

specorourscope 

speckshow 

speckros-cop 

spkerrope 

specteroskop 

spesptrocope 

speetuscope 

specktrocope 

spreling 

spatroscope 


apnonas 

aparmundas 

aponedondas 

achappynomeen 

appanandex 

cupameondeous 

emeandass 

epermondes 

apporymondas 

apanenondes 

appongamanges 


He  thinks  that  some  of  the  mis-spelling  arise  from  a  want  of  experience  in 
representing  sounds  by  letters;  but  many  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  vowel 
sounds  and  in  the  liquids,  he  believes  to  be  due  to  defective  hearing — a  defect 
similar  to  that  of  color  blindness  in  the  eye,  which  makes  the  person  unable  to 
discriminate  certain  sounds.  '  *  Supposing  that  in  correcting  the  mis-spellings,  we 
find  that  one  or  two  subjects  cannot  recognize  a  word  after  the  correct  spelling 
has  been  shown  them,  while  others  have  no  difficulty,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  ear  is  at  fault,  in  the  one  or  two;  and  if  we  find  that  the  same  individuals 
can  recogpiize  some  sounds  and  not  others,  then  the  phenomenon  of  sound- 
blindness  is  established,  and  we  have  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  fact  that 
some  persons  seem  to  spell  naturally,  while  others  never  learn.'*  The  sugges- 
tion is  an  interesting  one,  and  opens  a  good  field  of  investigation  for  teachers. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

ARITHMETIC. 

December,  1886, 

1.  How  would  you  teach  a  child  the  first  principles  of  Aritmetic? 

2.  Divide  5*6  by  7-8  and  explain  the  usual  rule. 

3.  (a)  Analyze  the  reduction  of  4-5  to  thirds,  {b)  Reduce  3-5  to  a  fraction 
whose  numerator  shall  be  8,  and  state  the  principle  involved. 

4.  I  invest  and  sell  at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.;  I  invest  the  proceeds  again  and 
sell  at  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.;  do  I  gain  or  lose  on  the  two  investments,  and  how 
many  per  cent.? 

5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  120,  and  their  differance  is  equal  to  yi  of  the 
greater.    Find  the  numbers.    Indicate  analysis. 

6.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  |6,ooo,  and  agreed  to  pay  principal  and  interest 
in  three  equal  annual  installments.  What  was  the  annual  payment,  interest 
being  6  per  cent.?    Express  solution. 

7.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  .27  ? 

8.  W^rite  a  promissory  note  dated  September  24,  1884,  for  $480.75,  bearing 
8  per  cent,  interest.    Calculate  the  interest  to  to-day. 

9.  If  24  men  in  189  days,  wording  10  hours  a  day,  dig  a  trench  33 J^  yards 
long,  2%  yards  deep,  and  $%  yards  wide;  how  many  hours  a  day  must  217  men 
work,  to  dig  a  trench  23X  yards  longs,  2)4  yards  deep,  and  3^  yards  wide,  in 
5«^  days? 

10.  Which  will  yield  the  better  income,  8  per  cent,  bonds  at  no,  or  5's  at  75? 

June,  1887, 

1.  In  what  processes  is  the  idea  of  scale  employed? 

2.  If  20,000  feet  of  lumber  will  enclose  a  quarter  section  of  land,  how  many 
feet  will  be  required  to  enclose  an  entire  section  ? 

3.  Select  an  example  and  explain  the  common  rule  for  the  division  of  a  frac- 
tion by  a  fraction. 

4.  Divide  .00144  by  1.2,  and  give  your  method  of  explaining  the  position  of 
the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient. 

5.  The  longitude  of  Boston  is  71°  4''  9''  west,  and  when  it  is  10  o*clock  a.  m. 
in  Boston,  it  is  8  o'clock,  53mi.  57  3-5  sec.  in  Chicago.  Find  the  longitude  of 
Chicago. 

6.  What  per  cent,  shall  I  receive  on  an  investment  in  stocks  at  85,  which  pays 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  reckoning  money  worth  10  per  cent, 
annual  interest? 

7.  Write  a  note  due  in  90  days,  dated  June  30, 1887,  and  signed  by  John  Smith, 
on  which  William  White  can  obain  ^^50  at  a  bank,  the  bank  discounting  at  8 
per  cent. 

8.  If  6  men  in  16  days  of  12  hours  each,  build  a  wall  15  feet  long,  8  feet  high 

and  three  feet  thick,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to  build  a  wall  45  feet 

long,  9  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick,  in  24  days  of  9  hours  each  ? 
Vol  XVni..  No.  2.-3. 
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9.  A  note  was  given  September  8,  1882,  for  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
with  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  On  the  note  were  the  following  endorsements: 
October  i,  1883,  $44.56;  November  20,  1883,  |ioo.oo;  May  8,  1885,  $495.75. 
How  much  is  due  December  29,  1885  ? 

10.  What  must  be  one  of  the  equal  annual  payments  which  will  discharge  a  7 
per  cent,  note  for  I500  in  three  years  ? 

December,  i88t. 

.      ,       ,  li-9_-t_2  5i6   1   3i^X.3_i:Z_9il 

1.  Reduce  to  simplest  form:  31-9  —  2  5-6      3>^  -*-  7-11  7 

2.  Reduce  5-7  to  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  denominator  is  29,  giving  an- 
alysis. 

3.  7^4^^i4  -^  r34^~034  X  .25  of  6)  =? 

4.  Make  a  bill  for  lumber  bought  by  A.  D.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  of  Geo.  Mason  & 
Co.,  of  St  Paul,  December  20,  1887,  as  follows:  124  boards,  10  inches  by  16  feet 
at|i5.ooper  M.;  120  boards,  16  inches  by  14  feet  at  I16.50  per  M.;  40  planks 
2^  X 12  in.  by  15  feet  at  I18.75  per  M.;  96  joists,  3  x  10  in.  by  18  feet  at  |i4.ooper 
M.;  60  scantling,  3 X4  in.  by  12  feet  at  I12.50  per  M.    What  is  the  amount? 

5.  If  a  grocer's  gallon  measure  is  too  small  by  i  gi.,  what  does  he  make  dis- 
honestly in  selling  2  hhd.  of  molasses,  averaging  58  gal.  2  qt.  i  pt.  each,  worth 
|.8o  a  gallon. 

6.  If  a  piece  of  silk  cost  |i.2o  a  yard,  at  what  price  must  it  be  marked  that 
it  may  be  sold  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  marked  price,  and  still  make  a  profit 
of  20  per  cent. 

7.  A  man  borrows  |io.ooo  in  Boston  at  6  per  cent,  reckoning  360  days  to  the 
year,  and  lends  it  in  Wisconsin  at  8  per  cent,  reckoning  365  days  to  the  year. 
What  will  be  his  gain  in  146  days  ? 

8.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  .64.    What  explanation  do  you  employ? 

9.  From  a  section  of  land  purchased  from  the  U.  S.  Government  at  I1.25  an 
acre,  a  man  sold  the  S.  %  of  the  S.  W.  %  at  I2.50  an  acre;  the  N.  E.  X  of  N. 
W.  %  at  I1.75  an  acre;  the  W.  yi  of  the  S.  E.  X  at  |2  an  acre;  and  the  W.  % 
of  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  N.  E.  %  at  I3  an  acre.  How  many  acres  has  he  remain- 
ing, and  what  is  his  gain,  provided  the  remainder  is  sold  at  I2.25  an  acre? 
Draw  diagram  and  explain. 

10.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  together  at  12  M.  When  will 
they  be  exactly  together  the  third  time  after  this?    Analyze. 

ALGEBRA. 

December,  1886. 

I.  Factor:  a*  —  4a*  c  -f-  6a'  c*  —  4ac»  -f-  c*  ;  and  3x»  —  2x*  y  —  27xy*  -f  i8y»  . 

mM-n»       ^ 

■ m         ,        , 

n  ^  m*  —  n*  ,  a 

T^T  ^  m»-fn*'  ^"^^^      _c_ 

n       m  Jim 
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X*  I  XII 

3.  Divide 1 by 1 . 

y*        X        y*       y        X 

4.  Solve  the  equation  (x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  =  (x  —  a  —  b)  * . 

5.  A  boy  who  runs  at  the  rate  of  12  yards  per  second  starts  20  yards  behind 
another  whose  rate  is  io}i,  yards  per  second.  How  soon  will  the  first  boy  be  10 
yards  ahead  of  the  second  ? 

6.  If  the  sides  of  a  rectanguluiar  field  were  each  increased  by  two  yards  the 
area  would  be  increased  by  220  square  yards;  if  the  length  were  increased  and 
the  breadth  were  diminished  each  by  five  yards  the  area  would  be  diminished 
by  185  square  yards.    What  is  the  area  ? 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of  i6x«  +  10  x»  -f-  i  —  24x'  +  25X*  —  aox*  — 4X. 

8.  A  detachment  from  an  army  was  marching  in  regular  column  with  five  men 
more  in  depth  than  in  front.  On  approaching  the  enemy  the  front  was  increased 
by  845  men,  and  the  whole  number  was  thus  drawn  up  in  five  lines.  Find  the 
number  of  men. 

9.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  which  are  formed  by  the  same  two  digits  in 
reverse  order  is  55-i8ths  of  their  difference;  and  the  difference  of  the  squares  of 
the  numbers  is  3960.    Determine  the  numbers. 

10.  Solve:  -^25  +  x-f^25-x  =  8.  Also,  ^-^^  =  i  -f  >i(^  -  i) 

June,  1887. 

Ill  2X— z         y— 2Z 

I.  Simplify 1 h 


2.  Solve 


2X*  y        6y*  z        ixz*         4x*  z*       4X«  y« 

4  7  37 


x-f2       x-l-3        x«  +  5x-f6 

3.  The  length  of  a  floor  exceeds  the  breadth  by  4  feet;  if  each  dimension 
were  increased  by  i  foot  the  area  of  the  room  would  be  27  sq.  fl.  Find  the 
dimensions. 

4.  A  number  is  expressed  by  three  digits.  The  sum  of  the  digits  is  9;  the 
oomber  is  equal  to  forty-two  times  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  digits;  and 
the  third  digit  is  twice  the  sum  of  the  other  two.    Find  the  number. 

5.  Divide  a  line  20  inches  long  into  two  parts  so  that  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  and  one  part  may  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

6.  Solve  X3  -f  y3  =  i8xy. 

X  -f  y  =  12. 

7.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  20,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle 
is  96.    Determine  the  sides. 

8.  Solve  \/'Ti'{-  15  +  >/~x  =  15. 


9.  Solve  5x  —  7xa  —  8/  7x«  —  5X  +  i  =  8. 

10.  Solve  2xa  —  2/  2x«  —  5x  =  5  (x  -f  3). 
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(Put  on  your  paper  all  work  necessary  to  get  results.) 

1.  Where  in  a  course  of  study  should  Algebra  be  introduced,  and  for  what 
purpose  ?    Discuss  the  relation  of  Algebra  to  Arithmetic. 

2.  Define  algebra,  binomial,  homogeneous,  exponent,  surd,  equation.  Illus- 
trate feely,  using  literal  quantities  only. 

3.  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  X*  — -  7  X  —  6  and  x*  —  9  -f-  x*  —  9  x. 

Find  value  of  -,-  -  .  ^-  -     <  —  ,ir    ^-  ,r     \  +  /—  — //  -    u\ 
(a— b)  (a— c)      (b— a)  (b— c)  ^  (c— a)  (c— b). 

4.  Solve  this  equation:  —  -    -  —     ^  -    =  — '     —  —  ^  - 

^  X— 4  X— 3  X— 2  X— I  . 

State  what  fundamental  operations  are  used,  how  each  is  used,  and  give 
the  axiom  justifying  the  operation. 

5.  A  boat's  crew  rows  3>^  miles  down  stream  and  back  again  in  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes.  If  the  river  has  a  current  of  two  miles  per  hour,  at  what  rate 
would  the  crew  row  in  still  water? 

6.  Determine  x,  from  these  simultaneous  equations:  cy  -f  bz  =  a,  az  -f-  ex 
=  b,  bx  -f  ay  —  c.     Use  any  method  of  elimination  but  once. 

7.  A  and  B  can  build  a  wall  in  ten  days;  after  they  have  worked  four  dajrs,  A 
is  taken  sick,  and  B  finishes  the  wall  in  three  days  more  than  A  would  need  to 
do  the  whole.  How  long  would  each  alone  require  ?  Interpret  both  sets  of 
answers. 

8.  If  a  :  c  =  m  :  n,  prove  that  2a  —  3b:4a-i-b  =  2m  —  3n:4m  +  n. 

9.  Affect  the  square  of  -  -  r^  with  the  exponent ^  and  expand  the  re- 
sulting quantity.    Justify  each  step. 

10.  Write  first  three  terms  of  (a  ±  b)" .     Apply  the  formula  to  (a*  —  3c  )* . 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

(Correspondence  relatlngr  to  this  section  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  White- 
water.) 

NOTES  ON  PROBLEMS. 

The  following  solution  of  the  Algebraic  problem  discussed  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Journal,  has  been  received  from  T.  B.  Hartley,  of  Hudson.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  utility  of  proportion  as  a  means  of  resolving  troublesome 
quadratic  equations,  we  think  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
column. 
Given  ^x  —  y>  =  V ^  W^  +  Vy)  (i) 

and  {x  -\-  yY  —  2  {x  —  y)^  (2) 

From  (2)  I  :  2  =  (;r  —yY  :  {x  -\- yY  (3) 

sq.  Tt.  zt  I  :  \/ 2  =  X —y  :  X -\-y  (4) 


r 
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Composition  ±i±i/2:dii=F]/2  =  2jr:—  2^^  (5) 

Rationalization     ±  i  zh  >/  2  :  —  i  =  ^  :  — y  (6) 

Whence                                           x  ----  (3  rb  2  1/  2)  ^^  (7) 
(Using  double  sign  in  third  and  fourth  terms  of  (4)  gives 

y  =  (S±:2y/  2)X  (8) 
By  substitution,  in  (i),  the  usual  results  may  be  obtained. 

[Prof.   Pray  sends  a  solution  of  the  geometrical  problem  in  the  January 

number,  but  we  have  to  defer  publishing  it  in  order  to  procure  a  cut  for  figure 

involved. — Ed.  Journal.] 


PROBLEMS. 

Who  will  send  simplest  and  best  answers  to  the  followmg  ? 

A  owes  B 1 1, 000,  which  he  will  pay  in  equal  annual  installments  of  I200, 
besides  paying  the  accrued  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year  at  six  per  cent.  B 
sells  the  obligation  to  C,  who  must  have  interest  at  end  of  each  year  at  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum,  on  all  money  due  him  at  beginning  of  the  year.  What 
does  C  pay  B  >  B. 

Can  a  satisfactory  explanation  be  given  of  the  following  apparent  paradox  ? 

I 

~  \  -\-  X  -\-x^  -\'X3  \-xi  -{-  x5  etc. 

I  ~x 

\ix  =  2, 

—  I  ^  I  -r  2  -f  4-f-  8  4-  16  etc. 

E.  M.  W.,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


In  July  last,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  published  some  fourteen 
different  proofs  of  the  proposition  relating  to  squares  on  the  sides  of  a  right  tri- 
angle; and  we  have  known  a  single  college  class  to  produce  in  the  recitation 
room  twice  as  many  forms  of  proof  more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
editor  of  the  above  journal  has  been  assured  by  good  authority,  that  som^  Jiffy 
proofs  are  possible,  and  that  a  fairly  complete  collection  may  be  made  asks  that 
any  one  knowing  a  proof  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  send  it  to  him  before 
March  22.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  interested  in  thus  illustrating  the  vari- 
ety of  resources  available  in  elementary  geometry  will  contribute,  no  matter 
how  little,  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

T.  B.  PRAY. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

If  modem  education  has  any  distinguishing  principle  it  is  that  its  business  is 
to  train,  enlarge,  and  invigorate  the  man  in  all  the  parts  of  him,  the  integral 
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sum  of  his  faculties.  It  will  be  a  step  forward  when  it  is  fairly  acknowledged 
that  even  with  the  knowing  or  understanding  faculty  the  foremost  object  is  to 
perfect  it  as  an  instrument  for  service,  rather  than  to  stimulate  or  stock  it  as  a 
recipient  of  information. — F.  D,  Huntington, 

The  teacher's  main  work  in  the  upper  grammar  and  high  school  grade  is  to 
prepare  the  student  through  life  to  be  influenced  by  the  best  thoughts  in  con- 
versation and  in  print.  The  education  largely  comes  out  of  school  and  after 
school-life,  but  the  school  determines  what  and  how  outside  influences  are  re- 
ceived.— Journal  of  EducaHon. 

"Youth  is  but  the  painted  shell  within  which,  continually  growing,  lives  that 
wondrous  thing  the  spirit  of  a  man,  biding  its  moment  of  apparition,  earlier  in 
some  than  in  others.  *  *  *  *  They  to  whom  a  boy  comes  asking,  Who  am 
I,  and  what  am  I  to  be  ?  have  need  of  ever  so  much  care.  Each  word  in  an- 
swer may  prove  to  the  after-life  what  each  finger-touch  of  the  artist  is  to  the 
clay  he  is  modeling.** —  Gen,  Lew  Wallace  in  Ben-Hur, 

The  best  teacher  never  ceases  to  be  a  student.  She  not  only  keeps  herself 
familiar  with  the  subjects  which  she  teaches  and  the  latest  contributions  of 
thought  concerning  them,  but  she  also  constantly  studies  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  them.  Without  becoming  an  empiric,  she  examines  each  new  method 
of  instruction,  and  endeavors  to  extract  from  it  whatever  will  enrich  or  improve 
her  work.  But  she  does  not  become  the  slave  of  one  inflexible  method. — Supt, 
Bradley, 


READING  MASTERPIECES. 

A  Grammar  master  who  goes  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  building  and  reads 
"Snow  Bound,**  or  "Tent  on  the  Beach"  in  its  season,  reading  it  entire,  does 
more  to  give  the  class  an  appreciation  of  poetry,  country  scenery,  the  art  of 
reading,  and  the  art  of  listening,  than  any  amount  of  talking  would  do.  We  now 
have  the  reading  done  in  a  fragmentary  style.  There  must  be  a  reaction.  The 
teacher  or  the  master  must  read  for  fifteen  or  forty-five  minutes,  must  hold  the 
attention  of  the  class..  From  this  reading  conversation  exercises  may  be  secured, 
and  the  best  of  composition  writing.  There  are  many  masters,  and  some  su- 
perintendents, who  are  doing  this. —  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  master-piece  of  literature  on  which  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  a  dull  boy  or  girl.  One  of  the  best  school  principals  I  have  ever  met, 
once  said  to  me,  "  If  I  had  a  stupid  pupil  whom  I  wished  to  brighten  up  I 
would  do  nothing  during  the  first  six  months  but  entertain  him  with  interesting 
reading."  People  who  try  to  develop  reason  in  a  child  before  developing  im- 
agination beg^n  at  the  wrong  end.  A  child  must  imagine  a  thing  before  he  can 
reason  about  it.  The  child  who  has  had  his  powers  of  imagination  opened  up 
through  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  much  better  fitted  to  attack  "Longitude  and 
Time"  or  "Relative  Pronouns"  than  the  boy  who  has  been  kept  stupidly  at 
work  committing  text  to  memory  or  reducing  common  fractions  to  circulating 
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decimals.  The  dullest  boy  in  mathematics  that  I  ever  knew,  the  boy  who  de- 
clared he  was  tired  of  life  because  there  was  so  much  arithmetic  in  it,  and  per- 
sistently read  Bums  and  Shakespeare,  soon  mastered  arithmetic  when  it  became 
necessary  in  order  that  he  might  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  high  school. 
People  will  always  learn  arithmetic  as  fast  as  necessity  compels  them  if  they 
know  how^  to  read.  I  wish  I  might  reverse  the  order  and  say  that  a  child  brought 
tip  on  cube  and  square  roots  thereby  attained  the  power  to  master  the  great 
thoughts  which  lie  in  poetry  and  science.  An  artist  can  draw  all  the  curves  and 
straight  lines  used  by  the  mechanic  with  no  trouble  whatever  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  rules  and  rulers.  But  the  mechanic  who  applies  his  rules  and  rulers 
to  the  creations  of  the  artist  only  succeeds  in  making  a  fool  of  himself.— iffory 
E,Bert. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

—Andrews*  Manual  of  the  Constitution,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.; 
I1.17)  has  recently  undergone  a  fresh  revision,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  time 
by  embodying  the  results  of  recent  legislation.  Some  other  changes  will  attract 
notice.  Portions  of  the  text  are  printed  in  smaller  type,  thus  indicating  what 
may  be  omitted  when  time  prevents  the  use  of  the  whole  work;  and  marginal 
headings  have  been  introduced  which  greatly  facilitate  reference.  The  book 
has  few  equals  as  a  text  on  this  subject,  and  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless 
to  indicate  its  merits. 

—Work  with  Words,  by  W.  S.  Johnson  and  J.  N.  Humphrey,  (published 
by  J.  N.  Humphrey,  Whitewater,  Wis.)  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  class- 
room, and  solves  a  difficulty  which  most  teachers  of  Word  Anal3rsis  have  ex- 
perienced. This  subject  does  not  admit  of  the  organic  unity  which  comes  out 
of  the  development  of  related  principles,  such  as  appears  in  text  books  on 
natural  science.  It  is  rather,  as  ordinarily  presented,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  feicts  to  be  memorized,  and  therefore  forbidding  to  the  student  and  for  the 
most  part  quickly  forgotten.  The  authors  have  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
making  the  student  an  investigator.  Instead  of  putting  him  to  learning  a  list 
of  derivatives  they  give  him  a  root,  or  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  set  him  to  find- 
ing examples  of  use  from  the  dictionary,  and  so  making  his  own  lists.  The 
book  provides  models  and  blanks  for  the  exercises,  and  teaches  the  value  of 
Word  Analysis  by  making  the  pupil  use  it  in  determining  the  meanings  of  words 
and  making  or  finding  others.  The  work  has  made  its  ways  on  its  merits,  and 
is  now  used  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  state,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  in 
some  of  our  chief  cities.  Teachers  who  examine  it  will  at  once  perceive  its 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  texts  on  this  subject. 

—  In  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  two  new  issues  have  come  to  our  table. 
One  is  an  extra  number,  Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Twenty 
American  Authors.    They  are  the  Atlantic  authors,  and  the  short  sketches — 
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about  two  pages  in  length  each — are  well  done  and  furnish  the  kind  of  in- 
formation most  in  demand  for  *  'Authors*  Days. ' '  The  other  presents  Dr.  Holmes 
as  a  prose  writer.  The  pieces  chosen  are  My  Hunt  After  the  Captain, 
which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  The  Physiology  of  Walking,  and  Great  Trees. 
These  are  prefaced  by  a  readable  account  of  Dr.  Holmes*  Prose  Writings.  The 
book  is  admirably  adapted  to  supplementary  reading — Each  15  cts.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  &  Co.;  Boston.) 

—  An  Old  English  Grammar,  by  Edward  Sievers,  translated  by  Albert  S. 
Cook,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  273  pp,)  appears  in  a  second  enlarged  edition,  revised  and 
improved.  The  work  translated  shows  all  the  patient  thoroughness  of  German 
scholarship,  and  the  translator  has  adapted  the  book  to  American  minds  and 
added  useful  indexes. 

—  Fourth  Natural  History  Reader,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  (Boston  School 
Supply  Co. ;)  is  adapted  to  the  grade  indicated  by  the  title,  and  presents,  in  some- 
what systematic  form,  a  view  of  the  chief  families  of  vertebrates.  It  is  abund- 
antly illustrated  and  is  well  adapted  to  be  used  in  teaching  children  in  oral 
lessons,  as  well  as  in  a  reading  class. 

— Easy  Problems  for  Young  Thinkers,  by  Seymour  Eaton  (The  Supple- 
ment Co. ;  Boston  25  cts. )  contains  a  large  number  of  problems  in  Arithmetic, 
mostly  origirial,  adapted  to  pupils  of  a  grammar  grade. 

—  Holmes'  New  Series  of  Drawing  Books  for  schools  and  amateurs, 
(C.  M.  Barnes,  75  and  77  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago,)  consists  of  three  books,  each 
containing  eight  pages  of  plates  and  eight  blank  pages  for  drawing.  No.  i  con- 
tains Linear  Drawing,  clear  and  shaded;  No.  2,  natural  objects  and  perspective; 
and  No.  3  flowers  and  fruits.  The  course  is  progressive,  much  fuller  than  the 
number  of  books  would  indicate,  and  practical.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers. 

—  Washington  and  His  Country,  being  Irving's  Life  of  Washington, 
abridged  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  John  Fisk,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  619  pp.  |i.oo)  is 
the  latest  issue  in  the  "Classics  for  children"  series.  Mr.  Fiske  has  prepared 
a  brief  and  vigorous  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country  up  to  the  time  of 
Washington,  as  an  introduction,  and  appended  an  outline  of  the  history  since 
his  death,  both  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  Washington's 
career.  Besides  abridging  Irving's  narrative,  Prof.  Fiske  has  occasionally,  but 
sparingly,  introduced  statements  and  modifications  in  view  of  results  reached 
since  the  original  was  written.  It  is  an  interesting  and  admirable  book,  a 
model  of  style,  and  combines  most  happily  the  attractions  and  value  of  a  histo- 
ry and  a  biography. 

—A  Practical  Course  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  J.  W.  Simmons, 
(Chicago,  John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.;  88  pp.;  60  c.;)  is  a  laboratory  and  class 
room  manual,  arranged  most  skillfully  for  guiding  the  practice  of  the  young 
student  and  containing  just  such  help  and  hints  as  he  needs.  Teachers  will 
find  it  exceedingly  serviceable. 
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—  Intermediate  Fridays,  (160  pp.;  36c.) and  Grammar  School  Fridays 
(182  pp.,  35c.)  are  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  published  by  the  Interstate 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Boston.  The  first,  consisting  chiefly  of  poems 
and  dialogues,  is  bright,  refining  and  wholesome.  The  second,  for  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  contains  selections  from  some  of  the  foremost  living  authors,  and 
seems  deserving  of  high  praise  for  the  excellence  and  fitness  of  its  pieces. 

—  How  TO  Teach  Vocal  Music,  by  Alfred  Andrews  (Fowler,  Wells  &  Co., 
New  York;  paper  50c.),  is  designed  to  assist  the  regular  class  teacher  who  is 
required  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music.  It  lays  out  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction,  and  tells  in  detail  how  each  part  of  it  is  to  be  taught.  The 
author  has  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a  music  teacher. 

—  The  Practical  Question  Book;  six  thousand  questions  and  answers, 
by  Lamont  Stilwell,  (Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston;  400  pp.;  I1.50), 
claims  to  contain  the  best  definitions  and  classifications  that  can  be  selected 
from  nearly  all  the  leading  text-books,  systematically  arranged.  It  treats 
almost  all  the  branches  of  common  school  education,  and  contains,  withal,  a 
useful  list  of  the  books  from  which  its  material  has  been  gleaned. 

—  A  New  Part  Song  and  Chorus  Book,  for  high  schools,  academies, 
choral  societies  and  families,  by  Charles  E.  Whiting  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  256 
pp.)  contains  a  great  variety  of  part  songs,  anthems,  choruses,  and  hymn  tunes, 
of  various  grades  of  difficulty,  many  original  and  many  selected  from  German, 
English  and  American  composers. 

—  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  by  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  (183  pp.; 
paper  15c.),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  expositions  of  popular 
astronomy  ever  prepared  by  its  talented  author,  is  now  issued  complete,  and  so 
cheap  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  by  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  street. 
New  York. 

MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

—A  long  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  entitled  "Endymion,"  will  at  once 
arrest  attentio^i  in  the  February  Atlantic.  It  is  full  of  vigor  and  beauty.  Yone 
Santo  is  even  more  attractive  than  in  the  first  installment;  and  Craddock's 
"Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove"  is  characteristically  entertaining.  The  critical 
articles  on  George  Meredith.  The  Medea  of  Euripides,  and  Madame  Necker, 
are  excellent. 

In  Harper's  Senator  Edmunds'  article  on  the  tariff,  for  protection,  is  more 
solid  and  argumentative  than  Mr.  Watterson's  on  the  other  side.  Socialism  in 
London  is  very  timely  and  instructive;  while  such  illustrated  articles  as  "  Hy- 
derabad and  G:)lconda,"  "Quebec,"  and  "A  Little  Swiss  Sojourn"  are  won- 
derfully attractive. 

-^Scribncr^s  Mig'azine  is  always  a  marvel  of  excellence,  not  inferior  to  the 
more  expensive  monthlies  in  matter  or  illustrations.  The  February  number 
contains  The  Man  at  Arms,    First    Harvests,    Natural    Selection,    Volcanoes, 
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What  the  Will  Eftect,  and  a  variety  of  other  valuable  articles.    The  magazine 
well  deserves  the  favor  it  has  won. 

—The  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin  shows  in  its  reports  the  results  of  intelligent  manage- 
ment in  building  up  an  exceedingly  valuable  library.  The  collections  of  peri- 
odicals, pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  especially  full  and  valuable.  Two 
features  noteworthy  in  the  year's  work  are  the  new  department  for  "  Wisconsin 
Authors,"  and  the  large  manuscript  additions  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
this  state.  The  Art  Gallery  and  the  Museum  also  show  important  additions 
during  the  year.  The  pamphlet  contains  Dr.  Butler's  Memorial  Address 
on  Alexander  Mitchell. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  The  Physical  Side  of  Educa- 
tion, by  Supt.  W.  E.  Anderson  of  Milwaukee,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from 
the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  for  1887.  It  is  a  very  sug- 
gestive essay. 

—  The  Map  Graphic  is  a  large  folio  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  Rufus 
Blanchard,  141-143  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  The  first  number  contains  an  ad- 
mirable map  of  the  environs  of  Chicago,  with  accompanying  letter  press,  and  a 
sketch  of  historical  geography  with  several  maps.     Price  10  cents. 

—  Vick*s  Floral  Guide  is  always  welcome — indispensable  to  those  who  are 
forming  plans  for  summer  planting  of  flowers  or  vegetables.  The  issue  for  188S 
appears  in  a  beautiful  cover  and  contains  a  large  assortment  of  novelties.  Pub- 
lished by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

— Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  the  January  Harper's  Magazine,  writing  of  "The 
Share  of  America  in  Westminster  Abbey,'*  enumerates  only  three  memorials 
distinctly  American,  the  bust  of  Longfellow,  the  memorial  slab  to  George 
Peabody,  and  the  memorial  to  Colonel  J.  L.  Chester,  who  prepared  a  volume 
on  the  Abbey.  Besides  these  Major  Andre  and  Gen.  Wolfe  belong  to  Am«ican 
history. 

—  Deacon  Farrar  calls  attention  to  the  memorial  to  B  irton  Booth,  who  died 
in  1733-  He  was  led  to  become  an  actor  by  the  applause  given  to  his  perform- 
ance in  a  play  of  Terence  at  Westminster  school  while  he  was  a  pupil  there. 
Edwin  Booth  and  Wilkes  Booth  are  his  descendents.  "How  many  destinies, 
how  many  generations,  were  influenced  by  the  applause  given  to  a  dashing 
Westminster  boy  about  the  year  1695!" 

—  The  Academy,  Syracuse,  N  Y.,  oflersa  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  on  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  Not  arguments  in  support  of  science 
teaching,  but  the  results  to  be  sought  and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  are 
wanted.    The  papers  must  not  exceed  5,000  words,  and  become  the  property  of 

The  Academy. 

—  Mr.  Stillman,  in  the  Century  says  of  Ruskin:     "I  can  but  regard  his  influ- 
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ence  on  modem  landscape  painting  as  pernicious  in  the  extreme:"  and  con- 
cludes that  his  position  is  higher  than  that  of  an  art  critic,  being  really  that  of  a 
moralist  and  reformer. 

—  The  Scientific  Atnerican  has  established  for  itself  a  national  reputation  as 
the  best  source  of  information  regarding  recent  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  keeps  its  readers  well  posted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  scientific  progress. 
It  is  full  of  profitable  reading  matter,  and  its  value  does  not  cease  as  soon  as 
read.    A  file  of  it  for  a  year  is  a  scientific  library. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  will  issue  in  March  A  Course  in  Bench  Work,  designed  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  It  will  contain  three  parts: 
Bench  Tools,  Bench  Work  (a  complete  course  in  the  elements  of  wood- work- 
ing), and  Wood  Construction. 

—  A  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's  Prelude,  with  notes  by  Prof.  A.  J.  George, 
of  Boston  University,  is  announced  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  notes  are  re- 
sults of  experience  in  teaching  Wordsworth  and  of  a  visit  to  the  English  lake 
district. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—The  first  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  accidentally  lacks 
a  signature,  but  readers  will  at  once  re- 
cognize it  as  by  State  Superintendent 
Thayer.  The  importance  of  the  views 
presented  will  command  attention  at 
once. 

— The  department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion meets  in  Washington,  Feb.  14,  Supt. 
Thayer  reads  a  paper  on  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  County  Institutes,  and  how 
is  it  best  secured?"  Other  important 
topics  are  on  the  program. 

—  At  the  state  examination  for  teacb- 
ers'certiflcates  held  in  Madison  this  win- 
ter, life  certificates  were  granted  to  C.  F. 
Cronk,  of  Stoughton,  and  to  J.  L. 
Sherron,  of  Albany.  The  following  re- 
ceived limited  certificates:  H.  W.  Die- 
trich, of  Avoca;  M.  H.  Jackson,  of 
Whitewater;  Carrie  J.  Smith,  of  Fort 
Atkinson;  Milton  E.  Terrj',  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  A.  G.  Zimmerman,  of 
Bloomington. 

— The  most  important  and  interesting 


paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  its  meeting  in  Madi- 
son this  winter  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
R.  D.  Salisbury,  of  Beloit  College. 
Professor  Salisbury,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  has  been  in  Germany  during 
the  past  summer  studying  glacial  phe- 
nomena, and  finds  there  a  great  terminal 
moraine  corresponding  to  the  Kettle 
range  of  this  country.  He  traced  it 
form  Schleswig  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  worked  out  its  structure  in  some  de- 
tail. The  paper  is  of  great  value,  and 
was  especially  interesting  as  showing 
the  close  similarity  of  the  glacial  phe- 
nomena of  the  two  continents.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  significant  circumstance 
that  a  young  American  scholar  should 
be  the  first  to  develop  this  interesting 
fact,  thus  getting  the  start  of  European 
Geologists  on  their  own  field. 

— The  trustees  of  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, at  Appleton,  have  dedided  to  erect 
a  ladies'  hall  next  season,  commencing 
work  as  early  as  possible.  The  building 
will  cost  $20,000,  and  will  be  designed 
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to  furnish  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  to    nished  by  Chicago  book-men,    in    the 
sixty  young  ladies.  July  (1887)  number   of   the    Jovrnai.. 

.,      ^       .       ,  .     ,.      •    T     1      Two  new  departments  have  been  opened 

— At  a  teachers  examuiation  m  Jack-  *  ,       . ,.        ,      ,      .         »u 

,    I     ,  -  „    .     ,  .  I  ,,  m  the  Ashland  public  schools  smce  the 

son  county  last  fall  at  which  there  were        ,. ,  *^  ,  ,     *  .»  •  ii 

64  applicants  Sup't.  Hoskins  asked  how    ^""^'^^^^  ^  meet  the  needs  of  therapidl> 
many  had  read  any  book  on  education.    "^^^-^^^^^^^  population. 
The  result  showed  27  who  had  read  no       -Beloit  C^ollege  is  taking  measures  to 
book  on  the  subject.      Nineteen  were    s^<"re  $60,000  for  a  new  building  and 
not  readers  of  any  educational  journal,    endowment  for  the  preporatory  dcpart- 
The  nineteen  who  read  no  journals  were    "^^"^^  ^'^"^1^  is  very  prosperous,  having 
probably  also  included  in  the  twenty-    now  not  far  from  two  hundred  students, 
seven  who  had  read  no  book  on  educa-    The  catalogoue  of  the  college  shows  an 
tion.     Each  one  of  them  probably  finds    attendance   in  all  departmcuts  of  265. 
the  business  so  very  simple  that  such   which  is  the  largest  ever  enrolled,   and 
helps    are    superfluous.      However,    in   twenty-five  percent  more  than  the  en- 
point  of  numbers  who  had  read  books   rollment  of  last  year, 
or  journals  on  education  the  showing  is^v— The    Wisconsin    State     Historical 
better  than  could  be  made  in  a  good    Library  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  country, 
many  other  counties.  being  carefully  selected,  and  especially 

,,,,,„,.,      ^     ^.     i.  1,  rich  in  newspaper-files  and  pamphlets. 

—  In  8up't.  Hoskins  notes  the  follow-  ^  ,       «.!,«. ^      ,  •.     %    i 

^^     \  .*     »•  .<rw^  It  now  has  60,722  volumes  onits shelves 

ing    attracts    our     attention:      "Town         ,  «.;^^^  ».,  >,-o-»        i 

rp  w  •   w      *  A,  .  .  and  62,727  pamphlets.     2787    volumes 

Treasurer  Wright,   of  Alma,   set  apart  ,  '         V,    ,    ■,     .       ., 

1     *  *  11  *u  .•        i.      1      1  have  been  added  during  the  past  year, 

last  fall  the  proportion  of  school  money     .  ^  ^      ,  -^  .   r  i-    rk     *     • 

,     .        »    1  u     *r  *      I      1  1        i.  A  copy  of  Lord  Vernon  s  folio  Dante  in 


designated  by  the  recent  school  law  for 

the  purchase  of  school  libraries,  and  in  ,.^  ,      »  .        . ,  i   •     .^ 

T^T  ,        ^,      ,  ,        ,      ^  library  by  his  widow,  and  is  the  most 

^lovember  the  town    board    of   super-     ,       *^         ,  .      »      ,       1,11 


four  volumes  has  been  presented  to  the 


,         ,     ^.        , ,      ,        r^  elearant  and  expensive  book  added  dur- 

visors  made  a  selection  of  books.     These  ...      ,^ 

books  have  now  been  equally  distributed  '"Lj^  ^rnesota  County  Supcrintend- 

among  the  d.struts  of  the  town."     It  ents  meet  with  the  State  Superintendent 

will  be  possible,  before  long,  to  ascertain  fo^  ^.„„sultation.   as  in  AViseonsin.     In 

how  many  town  elerks  are  thus  comply-  ^yisconsin  the  convention  were  held  this 

ing  with  the  state  library  law.     As  usual  ^^  g^,,  ^.^^^^^  Oshkosh,  Milwaukee 

with  new  legislation,  it  was  not   fully  ^^j  Madison 

understcKKl  in  time  for  the  last  years'  ap-       _:,^^^^;^  .^^  ^s-\A,^r.i^^  that  the  new  law 

portionment  by  many  of  the  clerks,  and.  jj^^,.^  „t  j,,^  i„,t  session  of  the  legisla- 

in  other  cases   local    causes  interfered  ^^^^  ^,^5,,^  „„j  ^^^  ^„^,„,^.   ^^^ifi- 

with  carrying  out  the  measure.     It  has,        *  i- 1  *      r  *,  j 

\         ^  ^^         ,  .        ,  cates  valid  for  four  years,  and  second 
however,  been  followed  m  a  large  num-  i    *     *  '    i  -i     ^i  •    i  i 

,      .„      ,        «  ,  grade  for  two  years,  while  third  grade 

ber  of  towns  and  will  take  effect  much  i- 1      i    *  •   i      •      • 

,  .    ,  „  are  valid  only  for  (me  year,  is  beginning 

more  generally  this  fall.  .       •  i  i  *i     *j     •     i     '     w      ^   ^    t^- 

^  *  to  yield  the  desired  result.     Supt.    ><a- 

—  The  Ashland  high  sch(M)l  recently  gle.    of  Manitowoc    county,   says    that 

raised  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  school  these  higher  certificates  are  now  sought 

library  by  giving  a  public  entertainment,  with    more    eagerness    than    formerly. 

They  intend  to  make    their    selections  Other  superintendents  note  an  increased 

largely  from  the  list  recommended  by  desire    to   secure  them  now  that  they 

the  State  Superintendent, and  published,  bring    relief  from  the   presure    of   the 

with  prices  at  which  they  will  be  fur-  yearly  examinations. 
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—Prof.  T.  H.    Kirk,    of  Minnesota,  per  cent,  were  novels;  12i  per  cent,  his- 

bas  been   testing   the   reading    of  the  tory;  about  16  per  cent,  poetry;  4  per 

teachers  whom  he  has  met  in  institutes  qm\X.  science;  9  per  bent  biographies; 

during  the  past  year  by  means  of  a  ser-  18    per    cent,    miscellaneous.      A  few 

ies  of  questions,  from   the  answers  to  teachere    gave    the    Bible   in   the  list, 

which  he  proposes  the  following  inter-  Nearly  6|  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  had 

esting  statistics:  "About  1^  per  cent  of  read  no  books;  12  per  cent,  only  one; 

the  titles  belonged  to  selections,  not  to  \\\  per  cent,  only  two;  14  per  cent,  only 

books;  h\  per  cent  were  text-books;  8i  three;   about  4tt   per  cent,    more  than 

per  cent  related  te  teaching;  about  35  three." 

Among  the  Positions  for  Specialists 

Filled  this  yoar  by  the  Teachers' (\M)porative  Association,  no  state  St.  Chicaffo,  are  the 
following:  la  Lake  Forest  rulversity  -  Biolog-y.  *I,HJt);  Mo;lern  Laiijrua^fs.  I1.«U0;  Priu- 
cip&lship  of  Academy.  I2.()i)0;  Latin  Mastei-ship,*l,()UO;  Instructor  in  Science,  fl.lKXJ;  HeloJt 
Colle§ro  — Modern  LanfiruaKe».  ♦1.500;  German,  in  Higrh  School,  Columbus.  Ohio,  W.iXIO; 
Elocution  in  Universitv.  Salem.  Orejrou.  ifTOil;  Drawing.  Pulillc  Schools.  Winona.  Minn.: 
Alma  Colleire,  Mich..— Sciences.  %\ms\  Latin,  in  HlRh  School,  MuskcRon.  Mich,  fsoO; 
Literature.  State  Normal.  Whitewater.  Wis  .  J900:  River  Falls,  Wis.  State  Normal  — Pri- 
mary.lTOO;  Winona,  Minn.,  State  Normal-  Model  I><>pt.,  *8(K):  St  Cloud.  Minn  .  State  Normal 
-Sciences,  1900:  Peru,  Neb..  State  Normal  —  Sciences,  $1,2<M);  State  Normal.  Ills  —Litera- 
ture, II.. tOO.  etc.,  etc.  Engrllsh.  Seminary.  Indianapolis.  *500;  Modern  LauffuaMCs.  \\\  the 
foUowinsr  High  Schools :  — Topeka.  Kas..  $S.000;  Manistee.  Mich.  iNWO;  Whitewater,  Wis., 
ll.aJO:  H\'r|e  Park.  Ills.,  $800;  Marengo.  Iowa.  *«00;  Kendallville,  Ind .  $70();  Jacksonville, 
IllR.,  Art,  Baker  University,  Kansas:  Mathematics,  Collepre,  Milwaukee,  $7iR);  English  and 
Literature  in  the  following:  —  Willard  School,  Chicago.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  H.  S..  Salt  Lake 
dty,  rtah.  Seminary,  Mt..  (^arroll  College,  Seminary,  Aurora.  Ills..  Seminary,  Louisville, 
K>-.,  Tonic-Sol-Fa,  Austin.  Ills  .  Greek.  College,  Farmington,  Mo  ,  Latin,  H.  S.  Springtleld. 
III.,  Elocution.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Seminary,  Art,  State  Normal,  Cape  G.  Mo.,  etc.,  etc. 
It  will  pay  good  teachers  to  send  to  this  agency  and  learn  what  tliey  are  doing. 

Address: 

1  70  State  Street,  Chicago. 

To  make  the  study  of  Word  Analysis  interesting  and  profit- 
able you  should   use 

WORK  WITH  WORDS 

By  W.  S.  JOHNSON  and  J.  N.  HUMPHREY, 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  by  a  new  method.  The  pupil  fields  his  own 
defivaHves.  The  analysis  and  meaning  are  written  out.  It  substitutes  investi- 
gation for  memorizing. 

It  is  thoroughly  practical  and  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  and  true  love  for 
the  work. 

Don't  carry  another  class  over  the  subject  in  the  old  way  but  send  for  circular 
and  sample  copy  (loaned  to  teachers)  to 

J.  N.  HUMPHREY,  Publisher, 


J 


THE  liATEST, 

the  largest,  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar Teachers*  book  published  is  the 


PRACTICAL 

QUESTION  BOOK 

6,000    QUESTIONS    ANO    ANSWERS.   /# 

15  branches  of  study.    More  excellent  fea-  jf 

tnres  than  in  any  other.    Lai  ge  12mo.  I  I 
^400  pages.  Price  only  $1.50.  Terms  to    ■' 
agents  most  libera).  Hegin  now. 
IDDCATIO?fAL  PDRLF&HlllG  GO.. 
60  Bromfleld  St., 

B08T0N 


The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  25,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


CampbeU'S  economic  school  Rkoistbr 

i_ Copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 
removable  insides,  -  -  75  cts. 
Fillers.  Manilla  Covers,  -  -  86  ** 
This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manufactured  Register  made  in  the  country. 
Its  viiXHyS%  not  less  apparent  than  its  arii»iic. 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most 
economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record, 
and  by  the  really  icxmderful  condensation 
which  it  permits,  is  just  as  economical  of 
money.  One  Regi8t4sr,  which  will  last  an  or- 
dinary Sch(H>l  tioo  years,  costs  but  75  cents  by 
mail,  postpaid,  and  a  renewing  Filler,  las^ 
ing  as  much  longer,  costs  less  than  half  as 
much. 


BPBCIAL  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price, 
75  cents,  we  will  mall  a  copy  to  any  adaress. 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  Its  return,  postpaid.  In  good  con- 
dition and  within  reasonable  time,  refund 
the  full  amount. 


Examination 
Rbcord. 
»S  eta. 


Campbell's  Economic 

Board  Coven,  by  mail,  pospaid^ 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durabllltv,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  of  time  and  price  pos- 
sessed bv  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on 
approval  in  same  way,  subject  to  refund  of 
price  upon  return. 


Tg^a~w, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B«IU  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cbarcheo, 
hools,  Fire  AUrm8,Farnu,  etc.   PULLT 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  sen!  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  CindBMii.  O 


AtENtS.S 


tht^m ust  pr-pu  1  ^T  W eeh  I  y  nc wj« nk^^T  d t voted 
tOAcivhct!,  trit!{;hBti3c;!«,  L-tiifiriderine  aisewT«no«*  ifi- 
ven  lions  and  i)*i.e  iita  eT^r  v"  ^1  i*l>  "d,  E^ery  OHg- 
ber  lUuetTJitfd  wElb.  Jiplandid  enirraTinK*,  ™5»* 
pa  b  t  ]  cftt  i  0  D  f urn  i  fibes  k  mti* t  valtiable  eacy*-*'  f^p™  U 
of  infijnn&tionwbitih  nfl  jj*r»on  ?bcml(l  be^withoat. 
The  popul&rit;  of  the  SciFrHTiric  AMT^RttfAS  it 
dUfh  thil  iu  cirouULioB  nii-ariy  cqunf*  that  of  fcll 
ottmr  Qap4»rs  <ii  ita  <:ift«s  comhin<?d-  Trieo.  f  3  3D  * 
ye^\,T■  Di^connf  loUlnbf!*  Bold  by  all  n-^wf^J^l^rai 
MUNN  AUG..  Publiabers.  No.  SGlBrtjadrtay,  N,  Y, 
Munn  A-  i.^o.  ha»t 
badThlrty- 
_ ht  s^fara' 
pracihce  before 
I  he  F^tprjt  ntEtP  ftnd  havp  v>roparvd 
nuTP  Than  One  Hundred  Thou- 
sand fluySicaiion?  it-rpmtptitjs  in  tbe 
t'Ditt'd  *Slalefi  B^nd  ftn-HJifn  cnnptriea. 
<  flvftaifi,  Ttudt-Mirks^  l'4Ji>^-ri»hte. 
A^JEninvntii.  and  ail  other  papct*  for 
#ectjnutt  to  inventor*  lb  pit  nchU  in  tb* 
United  SUt*^  i  anadft.  Kimland,  tranc*'. 
ttbrmany  and  other  fnfcirn  eoantrltft,  pre- 
pared at  ^horf  xxQVinif  andnn  reawti able  term*. 
!  n  format  ion  q  pt  to  ubiain  I  n  tf  T*at  <»n  u  ch  e^j- 
fiiSly  pi\pn   wjthQui  ehan?e.    Hand-bm>ka  of 

infurtnation   seni    fr*»f.       Pat*DU    obi,»itie4 

tbfousb  hhinn  J:  Co.  are  noticwi  in  tbe  SoientiBe 
AraPTicau  trfio.  Tbe  R,dvanl*(E<?  of  *ucll  notkM.  1* 
woN   und?r*tirM>d  bj   all  pertona  *Uo  winb  io  dl*- 

'*i5SJ^"M8JrS'*-*    CO..   Ofllo.  toBrnro 

Amjuucah.  361  Broadway.  New  York. 


TV  A  rD1?D0  I  ^"^  ^^^  School  Aids  wiU 
IfiAl/nijIlu  ■  assist  in  conductinar  your 
schools  in  grood  quiet  oi^ 
der.  Each  set  contains  216  larve  beautitul 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
erantly  lithoflrraphed  in  sixty  different  de- 
sig-ns.  colors  and  mottoes;  price  per  set,  $1; 
half  set  108  cards  60c.  Lar(?e  set  samples 
pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  nne 

?lft  cards  and  teachers'  school  supplies,  aOo. 
rice  list  and  few  samples;  all  postpaid  by 
mail.  Postasre  stamps  taken.  Please  send 
a  trial  order. 

A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  JAPAN.— AN    OLD   JAPANESE 

CITY. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  city  in  which  we  live.  It  is  called 
Mito.  and  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  Ibaraki 
Ken  (province),  in  the  central  eastern  part  of  Nippon,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  islands  constituting  the  Empire  of  Japan.  It  is  on  the 
Naka  River,  and  is  only  7^^  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  distant  from 
Tokyo  across  the  country  to  the  north  about  75  miles,  but  accessible 
via  that  route  only  by  jin-rikisha  (man-power-carriage),  or  bassha 
(stage).  The  preferable  route  for  foreigners  is  along  the  two  sides  of 
the  triangle, — a  distance  of  about  125  miles.  This  trip  is  accomplished, 
part  of  the  way  by  railroad,  and  the  remainder  by  the  ubiquitous  jin- 
riki-sha;  and  it  consumes  altogether  one  day  and  a  half.  You  will  be 
very  much  weared  by  the  journey;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  cannot 
fail  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.  The  road  winds  in  ascent  and  de- 
scent along  the  sides  of  the  peaks  of  the  Tsukuba  Mountains,  which 
were  the  scene,  two  or  three  decades  ago,  of  many  battles  between  the 
Mictions  struggling  ior  power.  In  another  year  it  is  expected  that  the 
rail-road  will  be  completed  to  Mito;  and  then  a  trip  to  Tokyo  and  back 
can  be  accomplished  in  one  day. 

Mito  is  composed  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  city,  of  which  the  latter  is 
in  the  plain  through  which  flows  the  Naka-gawa;  while  the  former  is  on 
the  edge  of  a  plateau.  In  coming  to  Mito  by  the  round  about  way,  you 
approach  from  the  west,  and  enter  the  upper  city. 

Off  at  your  right  hand  is  the  * 'second  park'^  or  public  garden,  of 
Mito.    It  was  laid  out  about  50  years  ago  by  the  Lord  of  Mito,   as  a 
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summer  residence  for  himself  after  he  had  resigned  the  goverment  of 
his  clan.  It  is  on  a  rise  of  ground,  and  is  a  very  pretty  place.  Dwarf 
shrubs,  symmetrically  trimmed,  and  plum  trees,  are  planted  here  and 
there;  while  artificial  mounds  and  rustic  fences  of  bamboo  contribute 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  On  one  slope  stands  a  tmy  arbor, 
where  the  old  daimio  (as  a  lord  of  the  empire  was  called  under  the  old 
regime,)  used  to  sit  in  the  evening.  Near  by  it  are  fixed  in  the  ground 
two  small  stone  tables,  each  about  15  inches  square  and  10  inches  high. 
One  is  marked  for  a  chess-board;  the  other  for  the  game  of  ^^,  which 
resembles  chess.  In  a  grove  below  is  a  well,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
hollowed  out  from  a  block  of  the  white  marble  found  in  this  province.  This 
well  is  fed  by  a  spring  beneath,  which  keeps  it  brim  full.  The  house 
itself  stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the  garden,  and  is  approached  by  neat 
stone  steps.  The  first  floor  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  one  room, 
where  in  former  days  famous  scholars,  poets,  and  other  men  of  renown, 
used  to  assemble  to  write  verses  and  practice  penmanship.  The  sliding 
doors  of  this  apartment  are  divided  into  small  spaces  about  one  inch 
square,  each  of  which  is  inscribed  with  a  Chinese  character.  It  was  in 
this  park  that  the  Governor  of  Ibaraki  gave  a  public  reception  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Mikado's  birth-day,  Nov.  3.  This  was  largely  attended 
by  the  best  citizens,  and  was  especially  marked  by  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral Japanese  ladies,  who  had  never  before  been  seen  at  public  gatherings. 

Not  far  from  here,  in  the  sides  of  the  plateau,  are  several  curious 
looking  openings.  These  upon  examination  prove  to  be  caves,  out  of 
which  sand  stone  is  quarried  in  rectangular  blocks  for  foundations  of 
buildings. 

Near  this  park  is  also  a  Shinto  temple.  As  is  usual  in  connection 
with  these  temples,  several  torii  (arches)  lead  up  to  the  shrine.  These 
arches  are  always  very  simple  in  construction,  and  contain  no  decora- 
tions or  carvings.  They  are  usually  made  of  plain  wood,  though  some- 
times stone  or  bronze  is  used,  and  the  arch  is  painted  a  bright  red  color, 
and  has  also  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  title  of  the  gods  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated.  At  the  above-mentioned  temple  the  torii  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  shrine  is  of  very  solid  white.  In  the  shrine 
are  large  pictures  and  votive  tablets,  and  various  relics,  among  which 
special  attention  is  called  to  an  old  bronze  cannon,  but  no  explanation 
is  vouchsafed. 

As  you  ride  around  through  the  city,  you  well  see  some  narrow  lanes 
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and  some  wide  streets;  some  low  houses  with  thatched  roofs  and  many 
signs  of  old  a^e,  some  larger  and  two-story  houses  with  tile  roofs  and 
many  evidences  of  thrift.  You  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  new  houses,  built  and  buildinj^  here  and  there;  and  you  will  also 
observe  some  large  vacant  lots  with  charred  trunks  of  trees  and  ruins  of 
buildings:  for  a  disastrous  conflagration  swept  over  Mito  one  year  ago 
to-day  (Dec.  30),  and  devoured  607  buildings.  The  traces  of  this  fire 
have  not  yet  been  entirely  hidden  by  new  structures;  but  building  is 
going  on  rapidly,  with  fewer  of  the  thatched  roofs,  and  more  of  the  neat 
and  substantial  styles.  The  streets  in  the  burned  district  have  been  wid- 
ened; and  many  other  precautions  have  been  taken  against  another 
calamity  of  a  similar  kind.  One  day  I  noticed  several  policemen  prac- 
ticing at  a  well  with  a  pump  and  hose,  and  was  pleased  to  see,  that  they 
could  be  of  considerable  service  in  case  of  a  fire. 

You  would,  of  course,  attract  great  attention  here,  and  be  *  *  the 
observed  of  all  observers'*.  Children,  with  babes  strapped  to  their 
backs,  would  run  after  you,  as  you  ride  along;  or  follow  you,  as  you 
walk;  or  gather  round  you,  if  you  stop  at  a  store  or  house.  Nor  would 
this  curiosity  be  limited  to  children ;  men  and  women  would  also  rush 
out  to  get  a  view  of  the  *  *  stranger. ' '  We  are  the  only  foreigners  in 
Mito;  and,  whenever  the  ladies  go  out  of  doors,  they  head  a  procession 
up  and  down  the  streets.  When  the  children  see  us  coming  they  point 
at  us,  and  cry  out  iijin^  which  is,  being  interpreted,  **  foreigner " . 
Then  they  will  run  ahead  as  fast  as  they  can  go,  rush  pell  mell  into 
their  homes,  and  announce  the  exciting  news  to  all  the  household. 
All  drop  their  work,  whatever  it  is,  and  appear  at  the  windows  or  doors 
to  see  the  wonderful  sight!  Sometimes  the  crowd  around  you  in  a  store 
becomes  so  large  that  you  can  hardly  move  about,  unless  they  are  dis- 
persed by  a  policeman.  However,  you  will  soon  get  accustomed  to 
these  manifestations;  especially  as  the  better  class  of  the  people  and 
their  children  are  very  courteous. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  any  more  particularly  the  houses  and  the 
stores  of  Mito:  but  I  must  digress  here  to  tell  about  the  beautiful 
"camellia  Japanica,"  which  blossoms  all  winter  long.  Our  interpreter 
just  brought  in  a  bunch  with  large  red  flowers;  and  we  have  also  re- 
ceived branches  with  double  white,  or  pink  blossoms.  The  chrysan- 
themums, too,  of  which  we  have  had  many  kinds,  are  magnificent,  and 
are  produced  in  about  300  varieties  of  size  and  color.     Some  blossoms 
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in  the  Imperial  Garden  in  Tokyo  are  said  to  be  one  foot  in  diameter. 

But  we  must  continue  our  trip  through  the  city.  If  you  go  on  foot, 
you  must  walk  in  the  street,  for  there  are  no  sidewalks.  But  you  had 
better  take  ^jinrikisha,  which  is  very  comfortable  for  a  short  journey. 
You  will  notice  a  foreign  hotel,  and  other  buildings  of  two  stories,  in 
process  of  erection,  the  courthouse,  the  police  head- quarters,  public 
schools,  the  high  school  buildings,  the  jail  and  the  provincial  offices. 
You  would  be  much  interested  in  visiting  the  schools;  but  must  wait 
until  another  time,  for  it  is  vacation. 

Beyond  the  Kencho  (provincial  buildings)  is  the  "first  park*'  of  Mito. 
This  is  frequented  by  the  public  more  than  the  one  previously  mentioned. 
The  fact  that  the  grass  has  been  plucked  up,  and  is  scrupulously  kept 
from  growing  again,  would  surprise  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
soft  green  lawns  of  American  parks.  But  it  is  a  prevailing  custom  in 
Japan,  both  for  private  and  public  lots,  to  allow  no  grass  to  grow,  and 
to  keep  the  ground  hard  and  well  swept.  The  quaint,  but  symmetrical, 
trimming  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  will  also  attract  notice.  In  this  park, 
in  a  state  of  considerable  decay,  is  an  old  Confucianist  temple;  and  you 
see  also  a  few  stone  slabs  with  Chinese  inscriptions,  set  up  here  and 
there  as  shrines. 

Those  men,  who  are  leveling  the  roads  ^and  vacant  lots,  are  crim- 
inals,  who  are  made  of  great  service  in  public  works.  They  can  always 
be  recognized  by  their  *  *  crushed  strawberry '  *  suits,  and  by  their  pro- 
pensity, on  account  of  certain  ankle  ornaments,  to  go  in  pairs.  Those 
individuals  in  blue  uniforms  with  sword  by  their  side  are  the  provincial 
police.  Their  chief  must  always  be  informed  when  a  foreigner,  travel- 
ing with  a  pass  port,  either  ** for  health"  or  *' for  scientific  obsevration," 
stays  over  night  in  town. 

Beyond  this  park  are  the  castle  grounds,  where  the  Princes  of  Mito 
lived.  These  grounds  are  in  a  very  picturesque  spot  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  upper  city,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  castle  was, 
therefore,  as  Caesar  would  say,  '^admirably  fortified  bgth  by  nature 
and  by  art.*'  On  one  side  were  the  high  banks  made  by  the  rise  of  the 
plateau ;  on  the  other  were  deep  moats,  which  formed  a  good  defence 
from  the  city  side.  The  remains  of  only  a  few  buildings,  among  them 
a  watch-tower,  are  still  standing  in  more  or  less  decay;  for  they  are  all 
very  old.  The  grounds  are  full  of  immense  and  magnificent  trees, — 
oak,  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  some  of  which  are  said  to  ante-date  the  build- 
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ings.  The  Ote  Gate  (front  entrance)  is  accessible  only  by  a  bridge, 
whose  decay  indicates  great  antiquity;  and  the  massive  old  gate  itself 
is  riddled  with  bullet  holes  made  during  the  fighting,  in  1873,  between 
factions  of  this  prefecture.  This  grand  and  historic  spot  is  being  altered 
to  suit  modern  demands.  A  Normal  school,  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  is  to  be  located  in  the  castle  grounds;  and  the 
buildings  for  recitation  and  dormitory  purposes  are  being  erected. 

I  have  already  partly  explained  the  caption  of  this  article;  but  let  me 
say  a  little  more.  Mito  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  cities  in 
Japan.  In  the  old  feudal  days  the  Prince  of  Mito  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  daimiosy  and  his  clan,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
in  the  realm.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  a  Prince  of  Mito  who  was 
foremost  in  welcoming  Chinese  classics  and  scholars,  and  who  made 
Mito  one  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  and  education.  In  those 
days,  when  every  thing  foreign  was  opposed,  and  the  learning  and 
literature  of  Japan  were  considered  sufficient  in  themselves,  the  Prince 
of  Mito  took  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  Chinese  literature.  And, 
however  unsatisfactory  the  effect  of  Chinese  influence  may  have  since 
proven,  it  produced  a  great  intellectual  awakening. 

Inasmuch  as  Mito  is  the  capital  of  Ibaraki  Ken,  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence is  here.  At  present  he  lives  in  a  pretty  and  commodious  house 
just  across  the  street  from  us;  but  in  about  a  year  he  hopes  to  be  settled 
in  a  fine  home  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau  near  the  castle  and  the  pro- 
vincial offices.  He  intends  to  have  a  large  yard,  beautifully  ornamented 
with  shrubbery  and  trees,  but  with  a  clear  space  left  for  a  tennis  court. 
Gov.  Yasada,  who  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  deserves  especial  mention, 
because  he  is  one  of  Japan's  progressive  officials,  and  labors  ardently 
for  the  advancement  of  his  people.  He  traveled  over  a  year  in  Europe 
and  America,  but  does  not  speak  English.  During  the  trip  abroad  he 
had  an  interpreter  in  Mr.  Watase,  whom,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  province,  he  called  to  be  Principal  of  the  high  school. 
Mr.  Watase  anrf  wife  both  speak  English  well,  and  are  very  intelligent 
and  cultivated  people,  who  co-operate  zealously  with  the  Governor  in 
his  reforms. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  Mito  might  have  been  called  the 
hot-bed  of  opposition  to  foreign  customs  and  influence.  This  seems 
strange  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  previously  about  the  Prince  of 
Mito  and  his  ardent  advocacy  of  Chinese  learning.     But  in  that  case, 
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probably,  the  authority  of  the  daimiOy  who  had  the  absolute  power  of 
a  feudal  baron,  was  sufficient :  but  when  feudalism  had  been  abolished 
in  Japan,  the  mass  of  the  people  became  content  with  things  as  they 
were.  A  any  rate  it  is  true  that  only  a  short  time  ago  some  Japanese, 
who  came  here  to  tell  their  countrymen  about  the  Bible  and  Jesus  Christ, 
were  cruelly  treated,  and  finally  stoned  out  of  town.  But  to  day  the 
people  of  Mito  are  more  willing  to  listen  to  both  the  secular  and  re- 
ligious teachings  of  foreigners.  We  have  been  very  kindly  received 
and  courteously  treated.  On  the  day  of  our  arrival  the  scholars  and 
teachers  of  the  Chin  Gakko  (high  school)  marched  out  i  ri,  or  2}4 
miles,  to  meet  us  and  escort  us  into  town.  We  have  had  a  one-story 
frame  house,  the  shape  of  half  a  square,  built  especially  for  us,  with 
some  foreign  conveniences.  The  Japanese  frequently  show  their  thought- 
fulness  and  friendship  by  sending  us  gifts  of  various  kinds,  both  useful 
and  ornamental. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  adopted  foreign  costume,  except 
among  the  women,  is  increasing.  As  for  the  women,  both  young  and 
old,  they  are  very  much  interested  in  foreign  styles  of  house-furnishing 
and  dress,  and  also  in  our  piano,  which  is  the  first  brought  to  Mito.  A 
"Women's  Association**  has  been  organized  by  Mrs.  Watase.  A 
Girl's  school  has  also  been  opened  through  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
of  private  citizens. 

The  stores  are  constantly  introducing  foreign  articles,  both  of  food 
and  dress.  It  had  been  represented  to  us  that  we  should  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  those  things  which  we  should  want  for  our  comfort. 
But  we  are  every  little  while  surprised  to  find  something  for  which  we 
had  supposed  that  we  should  have  to  send  to  Tokyo  or  Yokohama. 

In  fact,  a  great  revolution  seems  to  have  been  wrought  in  this  place 
within  a  very  short  time.  Governor  Yasada  certainly  has  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  the  results  even  thus  far  of  his  administration.  But  he 
will  be  able,  I  am  sure,  to  accomplish  still  more  for  the  people  of  his 
province;  and,  when  the  railroad  reaches  here,  I  look  for  more  rapid 
strides  in  advance. 

I  have  kept  you  here  a  few  days  in  order  that  you  might  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  advent  of  a  New  Year  is  celebrated  in  Japan.  All 
the  preparation  of  the  preceding  days  has  culminated  in  making  the 
city  look  quite  gay.  Long  banners  raised  on  high  are  floating  here 
and  there  to  advertise  the  shows  and  circuses  which  are  to  help  make 
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the  days  and  evenings  merry.  In  front  of  one  show  are  flaming 
pictures  of  elephants  and  scenes  probably  of  the  plays.  A  drum  is 
going  all  day  and  into  the  evening;  and  the  people  are  flocking 
in  to  see  the  sights.  At  other  places  here  and  there  are  little  stands, 
where  confectionery  or  toys  are  sold,  or  some  sport  is  going  on,  to  the 
delight  of  the  children.  A  promment  display  is,  of  course,  made  of 
the  Japanese  flag,  which  consists  of  a  '*  rising  sun"  on  a  plain  white 
ground. 

On  New  Year's  Day  no  stores  or  shops  are  open,  and  no  business  is 
transacted.  Before  that  day  all  bills  have  been  settled,  so  that  each  one 
may  begin  the  New  Year  with  a  square  account. 

At  the  entrance  of  almost  every  house  is  some  kind  of  a  decoration. 
The  simplest  consists  of  two  little  pine  branches  planted  one  on  each 
side  of  the  gate-way.  In  other  places  you  see  larger  branches  of  pine, 
or  fir,  or  bamboo,  arranged  in  the  same  way;  while  a  few  have  beauti- 
ful green  arches  over  the  entrance.  Sometimes  bouquets  of  flowers,  and 
leaves  and  twigs  and  wisps  of  rice  straw  are  tacked  up  just  over  the 
door-way  or  on  the  wall. 

The  streets  are  alive  with  men  hurrying  to  and  fro  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  courtesy.  For  it  is  the  custom  during  any  of  the  first 
seven  days  of  the  year  to  call  and  leave  your  card  at  the  houses  of  your 
acquaintances,  and  to  give  presents  to  your  most  intimate  friends.  The 
most  of  the  calls  are,  however,  made  on  New  Year's  Day,  because  that 
is  a  day  of  leisure:  although  many  of  the  people  continue  their  rest 
from  work  during  the  entire  week. 

As  I  am  a  stranger  and  cannot  speak  Japanese,  I  am  not  expected 
to  leave  my  card,  except  with  the  Governor  and  some  of  the  other 
oflScials.  But  I  wish  also  to  perform  a  like  courtesy  to  my  English- 
speaking  friends,  and  to  a  few  Japaneses  who  have  been  particularly 
friendly.  So  I  start  out  Monday,  Jan.  2,  and  have  a  pleasant  ride  as 
well,  for  it  is  as  yet  charming  weather,  at  least  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
At  some  houses  a  box  is  hung  outside,  or  table  placed  in  the  entrance 
way,  to  receive  the  cards  of  the  callers;  at  other  places  a  servant  is 
ready  to  greet  me  with  a  low  bow,  as  he  receives  my  card  in  a  tray. 
When  I  return  home,  I  find  that  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  a  great 
many  similar  calls,  and  am  the  possessor  of  many  interesting  and 
curious  cards,  which  I  cannot  read !  And  now,  while  the  house  shakes 
a  little  with  a  slight  earthquake  shock,  of  which  we  have  had  several 
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in  three  months,  I  ^ive  you  all  the  usual  greeting:  ''Shinnen   de  o 
ntedeto  gozari  masu''  Q'On  the  New  Year  I  congratulate  you.") 

E,   W,  Clement. 
MiTO,  Japan. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  subject,  ** Course  of  Study  in  The  Common  Schools'*  is  a  broad 
one  in  its  scope,  but  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  audience  that  our  excellent 
President  had  your  comfort  in  mind  when  he  assigned  this  subject  to 
me,  not  so  much  in  his  selection  of  a  person  to  consider  it,  as  in  the 
fact  that  he  imposed  a  rigid  limitation  as  to  the  time  to  be  consumed  in 
the  presentation  of  such  consideration. 

This  limitation,  together  with  the  fact  that  most  of  those  present  are 
familiar  with  the  efforts  put  forth  for  some  years  by  the  state  depart- 
ment and  by  this  Association  and  other  educational  factors  in  the  state,  for 
the  introduction  and  use  of  a  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools, 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  at  this  time  to  present  any  resume  of  these 
efforts.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  presentation  of  some  facts 
as  to  the  present  status  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools, 
a  statement  of  what  benefits  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  accrue  to  the 
schools  from  its  use  in  the  future,  and  a  few  suggestions  as  to  lines  of 
work  by  which  we  may  expect  those  benefits  to  be  realized  with  the 
least  delay  and  loss  of  effort.  , 

In  order  to  secure  as  wide  a  range  of  expression  as  possible  concern- 
ing the  three  lines  of  thought  just  indicated,  I  sent,  in  October,  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  inquiry  to  the  county  supterintendents  of  the  state,  ask- 
ing for  information  based  upon  their  experence  and  observation  as  to 
results  accomplished,  before  and  during  their  incumbency  of  the  office,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  course  of  study  into  the  schools,  and  of  their 
work  with  it.  Further,  whether  the  results  already  secured  were  such 
as  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  effort  for  the  general  use  of  the  course 
of  study  as  a  basis  of  the  work  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 
and  for  such  suggestions  as  they  might  have  to  offer  as  to  the  character 
of  these  efforts. 

I  take  occasion  here  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  county 
superintendents  for  their  prompt  responses  to  these  inquiries,   replies 
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having  been  received  from  nearly  every  superintendent  in  the  state, 
some  of  which  might,  I  think,  be  profitably  substituted  for  this  paper. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  county  superintendents  thus  received,  from 
personal  interviews  more  at  length  with  many  of  them,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  of  teachers  not  in  the  institute  work,  as  well  as  from 
their  attitude  towards  the  course,  from  the  demand  for  and  inquiries 
concerning  it  received  at  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent,  and  from 
other  sources,  it  seem  evident  that  the  following  facts  may  be  sustained 
as  to  the  present  status  of  the  course: 

1.  That  at  no  time  since  the  agitation  for  its  introduction  was  begun, 
has  there  existed  such  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  as  at  the  present;  nor  have 
the  difficulties  and  the  necessary  limitations  in  the  way  of  its  adoption 
and  proper  use  been  more  clearly  and  generally  seen  than  now. 

2.  That  in  a  large  number  of  counties,  especially  in  those  where  the 
county  superintendent  has  been  longest  in  office,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  these  counties  nor  true  of  all  them,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  the  course  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  more  importance  than 
its  mere  machinery,  its  forms,  graduations  and  diplomas. 

In  other  words,  the  course,  presenting  a  logical  order  of  development 
of  subjects  both  as  to  matter  and  time,  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
valuable  means  for  securing  a  still  more  valuable  end,  the  good  of  the 
child,  rather  than  a  mere  machine  though  which  the  child  is  to  be 
{(round  regardless  of  consequences  to  him. 

3.  That  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  course  of  study  has 
been  formally  adopted  by  action  of  the  school  board,  or  in  which  it  has 
been  introduced  by  the  teacher  without  formal  action  of  the  board, 
but  without  their  objection,  and  followed  out  in  its  details  of  gradation 
and  classification,  with  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  examinations, 
promotion,  and  graduations,  bears  but  a  very  small  percentage  to  the 
whole  number.  Further,  that  the  number  of  schools  in  which  such 
aforesaid  adoption  has  been  made  is  in  no  sense  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  work  done  throughout  the  state,  and  which  has  been  moulded  and 
guided  by  the  course  and  done  in  accordance  with  its  underlying 
principles. 

4.  That  in  a  very  large  number  of  schools  other  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, the  course  of  study  has  been  made  the  basis  of  work,  where 
no  effort  has  been  made  for  its  formal  adoption,  and  where  patrons  and 
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pupils  are  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  such  work  being  done. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  fairly  to  measure  how  far  this  use  of  the 
course  of  study  may  have  benefited  the  schools.  The  poor  teacher, 
or  the  one  lacking  experience,  may  not  do  as  good  work  while  following 
a  given  course  of  study  as  a  good  and  experienced  teacher  may  do 
without  it,  while  the  work  of  the  poorer  teacher  may  well  be  better  if 
based  upon  some  definite  plan  than  if  left  to  chance  or  whim. 

The  testimony  of  superintendents  of  recognized  experience  and 
ability  is  almost  unamimous  as  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  schools 
from  the  attempts  of  teachers  to  do  something  with  the  course,  even 
though  these  attempts  have  not  yet  resulted  in  all  that  they  may  wish. 

Some  of  the  benefits  which  these  superintendents  report  are  as 
follows:  More  methodical  and  intelligent  work  in  the  primary  form; 
a  decrease  in  the  tendency  to  take  up  but  a  portion  of  the  course, 
leaving  the  studies  for  which  the  pupil  fancies  he  has  no  aptitude  un- 
touched; improvement  of  records  of  work  done,  resulting  in  a  doing 
away  with  the  practice,  still  too  common,  of  begining  at  the  same  point 
term  after  term.  These  benefits,  while  not  all  that  were  hoped  for  from 
the  course,  indicate  progress,  and  a  general  bettering  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools. 

That  these  benefits  and  others  may  result,  and  have  resulted  without 
the  knowledge  oftentimes  of  patrons  and  school  boards,  and  frequently 
of  superintendents  who  have  but  recently  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
their  office,  I  am  convinced,  both  from  the  reports  of  superintendents, 
who  have  been  long  enough  in  the  field  to  measure  progress,  and  from 
my  own  investigations  independent  of  these  reports. 

This  fact  explains  what  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  understand,  why  so 
may  superintendents  reported,  in  answer  to  one  of  my  questions,  that 
when  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  course  of  study 
prepared  by  the  state  superintendent  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  not  was  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  the  basis  of  the  work 
in  the  district  schools  of  their  counties.  It  will  be  clear  that  these  su- 
perintendents now  serving  their  first  term,  and  not  having  had  a  full  year 
to  observe  and  measure  the  work  in  the  schools,  would  naturally  be  un- 
able to  judge  of  the  full  effect  of  the  course  of  study  in  shaping  the 
work,  where  the  more  easily  observed  machinery  of  the  course  was  not 
in  full  operation. 

5.  That  among  the  teachers  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  grow- 
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ing  idea  of  the  value  of  the  course  of  study  to  them  in  their  work,  and 
an  increasing  desire  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  pur- 
pose and  scope,  resulting  in  greater  ability  to  use  it  effectively. 

Many  superintendents  examine  applicants  for  certificates  upon  the 
course  of  study,  which  plan,  if  more  generally,  followed  would  result  in 
securing  a  basis  for  more  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  each 
year  are  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching. 

6.  That  the  county  superintendents  now  in  the  work  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  course,  in  its  essential 
features,  and  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  promote  and  further  its  in- 
telligent use,  though  many  of  them  are  handicapped  in  their  efforts 
because  of  the  amount  of  work  made  necessary  in  the  supervision  of 
too  large  a  number  of  schools,  or,  in  the  thinly  populated  or  small 
counties,  by  the  small  salary  attached  to  the  office,  which  compels  them 
to  give  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  other  work  in  order  to 
gain  a  subsistence. 

Of  more  than  sixty  superintendents  whose  reports  I  received,  but 
three  reported  that  in  their  judgment  the  course  of  study  was  not  in  its 
essentials  a  practical  scheme  for  work  in  their  schools,  and  by  their 
teachers. 

7.  That  in  a  large  number  of  schools  examinations  are  held  to  furnish 
a  measure  and  record  of  progress.  Questions  for  promotions  and 
graduation  from  the  course  are  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  county 
superintendent,  resulting  in  more  careful  work  by  the  teacher  and  more 
thorough  work  by  the  pupil. 

In  several  counties,  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  common  schools 
admit  the  holders  without  examination  to  the  free  high  schools  of  the 
county,  thus  bringing  these  schools  into  closer  relations  with  the  district 
schools. 

8.  That  while  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  late  in  the  matter  of 
records  of  work  done  by  the  teacher,  to  be  left  for  his  successor,  the  num- 
ber of  instances  where  such  records  are  kept  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate 
for  the  purpose  designed  is  comparatively  few. 

I  think  that  enough  has  been  stated  concerning  the  present  status  of 
the  course  to  indicate  that  those  who  would  judge  of  its  value  by  the 
number  of  schools  in  which  its  formal  machinery  is  in  full  operation, 
by  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  full  course,  or  by  the  number  of 
schools  where  each  pupil  is  doing  at  a  given  time  all  and  only  the  work 
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of  a  single  form,  will  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  course  is  not  in 
the  highest  degree  a  success,  and  that  further  efforts  to  introduce  and 
use  it  are  not  warranted  by  the  result  to  date. 

While  those  who  are  inclined  to  look  below  the  surface  will  find  that, 
though  there  may  have  been  much  misdirected  effort,  owing  to  im- 
proper ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  success  in  the  introduction  and  use 
of  the  course,  there  has  been  much  effective  and  valuable  work 
done  in  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  efforts  put  forth  to  make 
it  a  basis  for  work  in  our  common  schools. 

To  those  who  think  expectations  and  promises  as  to  what  it  was  to 
do  for  the  schools  have  not  been  realized,  I  would  suggest  that  possi- 
bly those  expectations  and  promises  were  not  based  on  a  wise  view  of 
what  it  means  to  revolutionize,  systematize,  and  uplift  the  educational 
aims,  ideals,  and  methods  in  the  district  schools  of  a  state  like  Wiscon- 
sin. 

When  we  consider  the  varied  and  changing  character  of  the  popula- 
tion in  large  districts  in  our  state,  the  inertia  which  comes  from  satis- 
faction with  the  old,  and  the  constant  and  persistent  efforts  necessary  to 
overcome  it;  and  then  consider  that  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  our 
teaching  force  is  almost  completely  changed,  which  frequent  change 
must  greatly  interfere  with  and  hinders  continuous  effort  toward  a 
given  end,  is  it  not  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  much  has  been 
effected  ? 

In  determining  whether  further  effort  to  make  a  definite  course  of 
study  a  basis  for  work  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  should  be 
made,  we  are  not  to  be  guided  alone  by  its  measure  of  success  in  the  past. 
The  fundamental  question  to  be  answered  is:  Is  it  sound  philosophy 
to  say  that,  because  our  educational  work  in  the  common  schools  has 
been  for  years  in  a  chaotic  condition,  controlled,  guided  and  changed 
by  the  whims  of  pupils,  parents  and  teachers,  that  therefore  there  shall 
be  no  effort  made  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  and  to  base  work  the 
on  sound  educational  principles  ? 

That  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  makes  the  task  more  difficult, 
but  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  for  undertaking  it.  The  difficulties 
must  not  be  ignored.  Their  existence  will  make  a  longer  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  a  given  result,  and  those  which  can  not  be  removed  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  shaping  of  the  system  to  be  introduced. 

It  is  largely  along  the  lines  where  we  have  already  found  benefits  re- 
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suiting  from  the  use  of  the  course  of  study  that  we  are  to  look  for 
further  improvement  in  the  future. 

Greater  definiteness  of  aim  in  the  work  properly  belonging  to  each 
form;  a  better  comprehension  of  the  characterstic  differences  between 
primary,  middle,  and  upper  form  work  as  related  to  the  different  stages 
of  the  child's  mental  development,  and  therefore  a  better  basis  for  more 
intelligent  work  and  stimulus  to  that  work,  will  briefly  summarize  the 
fundamental  advantages  to  be  secured;  accompanying  which,  will  come 
an  attendant  train  of  minor  benefits  pertaining  to  the  details  of  the 
work.  With  these  fundamentals  secured  there  will  come  economy  of 
time  and  effort,  better  and  more  systematic  instruction,  greater 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils, 
more  humanity  and  less  machinery. 

That  by  this,  or  any  other  course  of  study,  a  rigid  system  of  grada- 
tion can  be  enforced  in  the  common  schools  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
expected,  and  were  such  a  result  possible  and  contemplated,  it  would  be 
the  strongest  argument  which  could  be  made  against  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course.  I  believe  there  has  been  much  loss  of  time  and  effort, 
and  consequent  failure  to  secure  desirable  results,  because  too  often 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  classification  and  grading  under  the  course, 
giving  attention  to  and  magnifying  the  importance  of  its  mere 
mechanism,  while  the  underlying  principles  on  which  it  is  based  have 
been  ignored.  Let  these  be  grasped  clearly  by  the  mind  and  the  mech- 
anism will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  classification  and  grad- 
mg  are  of  no  importance,  but  that  they  should  be  given  precedence 
over  all  other  matters  in  considering  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  course 
of  study  I  most  emphatically  deny. 

The  first  impression  which  the  novice  gets  when  this  course  of  study 
question  is  presented  to  him  is  that  it  is  a  system  of  grading,  and  the 
only  standard  by  which  he  can  comprehend  it  is  the  graded  system  of 
the  city  schools,  and  of  this,  the  to  him  most  important  thing  is  its 
exact  system,  and  rigidity.  This  impression  must  be  removed  before 
the  patient  is  in  a  condition  for  a  rational  course  of  treatment. 

What  now  can  be  done  to  secure  these  benefits  to  the  schools?  I  am 
not  conceited  enough  to  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  any  complete 
answer  to  this  question,  and  shall  only  presume  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions, possibly  none  of  them  new. 
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The  institute  is  the  place  whence  the  great  mass  of  teachers  must 
draw  the  inspiration  which  is  to  guide  them  in  this  effort  to  introduce 
order  and  system  into  the  schools,  so  far  as  a  definite  and  authoritative 
course  of  study  can  be  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  from  the  reports  received  from  county  super- 
intendents, that  in  many  counties  the  institute  work  had  had  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  or  relation  to  the  course  of  study.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  conductors  of  institutes  to  es- 
tablish this  connection  and  make  clear  this  relation  to  a  person  of  aver- 
age capacity,  or  whether  teachers  were  affected  with  a  temporary  men- 
tal color-blindness  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

From  a  considerable  number  of  superintendents  has  come  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  institute  work  should  have  as  its  basis  the  course  of  study, 
and  that  more  time  should  be  given  than  has  generally  been  done  to  a 
study  of  the  course  by  the  teachers,  and  to  an  elucidation  of  its  underly- 
ing principles  by  the  conductor.  I  believe  that  no  more  profitable  work 
could  be  done.  This  work  would  require  for  its  proper  performance  more 
time  when  dealing  with  those  who  take  up  its  consideration  for  the  first 
time,  than  with  those  who  have  already  given  it  considerable  attention 
and  had  experience  in  teaching. 

If,  therefore,  the  institute  could  be  sectioned,  work  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  the  experienced  and  inexperienced,  and 
I  believe  a  gain  both  in  interest  and  in  effective  results  secured  over 
the  present  plan  of  massing  the  institute  as  a  whole.  The  work  begun 
in  the  institute,  if  it  be  profitable,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made  in  some 
sense  continuous  throughout  the  year,  and  in  many  counties  this  is 
done  by  means  of  teachers'  meetings  and  associations,  which  like  the  in- 
stitutes, vary  in  the  excellence  and  permanency  of  results.  I  have 
thought  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  closer  and  more  permanent 
relations  between  the  regular  conductors  and  the  county  superintendents 
in  the  institute  districts,  the  character  of  such  relations  and  the  scope 
of  work  to  be  undertaken  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  state  de- 
partment, that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  value  both  to  the  in- 
stitute conductors  and  to  the  schools,  through  the  superintendent.  The 
conductor  would  thus  be  enabled,  if  time  were  allowed  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  gain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  he  now  possesses  of  the 
exact  conditions  and  needs  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  effect  or  lack  of 
effect  of  the  institute  work.     Such  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential  to 
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the  one  who  would  do  the  best  work,  for  without  it  he  b  like  the  helms- 
man steering  without  a  compass. 

This  arrangement  might  be  of  value  to  the  supterintendent,  especially 
to  the  one  new  in  the  work,  since  he  might  call  upon  the  conductor  for 
assistance  in  certain  lines  of  work  at  the  outset,  until  by  his  own  ex- 
perience he  had  made  such  assistance  unnecessary. 

One  or  two  lines  of  work  may  be  indicated.  Where  teachers'  meet- 
ings are  held  in  counties  where  the  superintendent  has  just  entered 
upon  the  work,  and  possibly  without  special  training  for  it,  the  conduc- 
tor knowing  something  of  the  work  previously  attempted  in  the  county, 
and  of  the  character  of  institute  work  done  and  to  be  done,  might  be 
called  upon  to  suggest  a  line  of  work  in  continuation  of  that  already 
b^un,  which  should  at  each  meeting  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Circulars  giving  suggestions  upon  definite  portions  of  work  in  the 
course  of  study  might  be  prepared  by  the  conductors,  under  the  advice 
of  the  state  superintendent,  and  furnished  to  the  county  superintendents 
for  use  among  their  teachers  if  desired. 

A  definite  and  uniform  system  of  records  and  reports  might  be  es- 
tablished, which  would  give  to  teachers,  superintendents,  conductors  and 
the  state  department  valuable  information. 

I  believe  that  much  work  of  this  kind  might  be  done  which  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  state  generally,  and  that  without  increas- 
ing the  work  of  the  superintendent. 

One  reason  why  greater  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the  use  of 
the  course  of  study  in  some  of  our  larger  and  older  counties  is  through 
lack  of  effective  supervision,  because  of  the  physical  impossibility  for 
any  man  to  do  effective  work  in  supervising  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  schools  and  also  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  the  office. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  render  this  supervision  more  effective  with- 
out increasing  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent  ought  to  be  done. 
I  have  already  indicated  the  general  lack  of  records  which  give  any 
valuable  information  to  the  succeeding  teacher  or  to  the  superintendent. 
Without  such  a  record  of  work  done,  under  our  present  system  of  fre- 
quent changes  of  teachers,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  permanency  in  a 
given  school  to  any  course  of  study.  The  making  out  and  leaving  of 
such  records  for  the  next  teacher  would  do  more  to  improve  the  school 
the  next  term,  if  the  new  teacher  knew  that  he  was  expected  to  make 
use  of  those  records  in  and  organizing  and  classifying  his  school,  than 
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several  visits  of  the  ordinary  duration  made  by  the  superintendent 
The  superintendent  who  will  establish  such  a  system  of  records  will  do 
good  work  for  his  schools,  if  he  does  not  visit  one  of  them  during^  the 
year.  I  believe  it  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  reports  from  teacher 
to  superintendent  which  shall  give  him,  in  many  instances,  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools  of  his  county  without 
leaving  his  office,  than  he  often  has  after  making  hurried  visits  to  all  of 
them  and  spending  several  months  in  doing  it.  Such  reports  would 
enable  him  to  determine  in  most  cases,  where  his  counsel  and  help  were 
most  needed,  and  this  information  acted  on,  might  make  a  teachers' 
work  a  success,  instead  of  its  being  a  failure  for  lack  of  a  little  timely 
advice  and  assistance. 

Such  reports  however,  should  be  brief,  and  call  for  nothing  but  essen- 
tials. In  too  many  cases  where  reports  are  now  used  they  are  of  but 
little  value,  calling  as  they  do  for  almost  every  thing  except  what  is  es- 
sential. 

Briefly,  my  thought  here  is  that  more  of  the  executive  work  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  done  in  his  office,  and  less  time  spent  in  travel- 
ing over  the  country.  It  might  be  worse  for  his  health,  and  it  might 
be  better  for  the  schools.  Such  a  system  of  reports  might  properly  be 
suggested  by  the  state  department,  with  such  attention  to  details  of  form 
etc. ,  as  would  make  them  most  convenient  for  the  use  of  superintendent 
and  teacher. 

As  to  changes  in  form  and  arrangement  of  course  of  study,  and 
elaboration  of  the  manual,  which  have  been  suggested  by  superintendents, 
I  have  said  nothing,  as  both  are  now  understood  to  be  in  process  of 
revision  and  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  requirements. 

The  time  limit  has  been  reached,  and  I  will  only  add,  we  shall  do  well 
to  remember  that  after  all,  it  is  the  teacher  who  makes  the  school,  that 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  does  not  make  a  teacher,  and  is  not  to  be 
worshipped,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  essential  aids  to  the  teacher  who 
aims  to  do  good  work,  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  treated. 

L.  D,  Harvey, 

OSHKOSH,  Wis. 

He  hated  from  his  heart  every  lie  which  he  did  not  utter  himself;  so  he 
seriously  regarded  himself  as  moral,  disinterested,  and  gentle,  merely  for 
this  reason,  that  he  inexorably  insisted  upon  all  this  in  the  case  of  others. 
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Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  others  to  make  known  the  existence  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  district  school  libraries,  it  is  news  to  the  majority  of  the  patrons 
of  our  public  schools  that  the  last  legislature  passed  such  an  enactment. 
The  measure  is  by  no  means  an  innovation,  similar  laws  being  in  opera- 
tion in  most  of  the  northern  states,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  south. 
The  cities  and  larger  villages  of  Wisconsin  have  long  given  school 
libraries  their  hearty  support,  and  have  made  special  appropriations  for 
them,  while  funds  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  or  from  enter- 
tainments given  for  the  benefit  of  such  libraries,  have  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  volumes  in  circulation.  A  plan  for  affording  rural  schools 
similar  priviliges  was  not  easily  devised,  though  the  subject  has  been 
frequently  discussed  for  many  years. 

In  its  main  features  the  library  law  adopted  by  Wisconsin  last  winter 
is  essentially  the  same  as  similar  enactments  in  other  states,  though  in 
the  application  of  some  of  its  provisions  it  will  be  found  more  practical 
than  many  of  the  others.  It  provides  for  withholding  one- twentieth  of 
the  school  fund  income  apportioned  to  each  town,  together  with  one- 
twentieth  of  all  county  and  town  taxes  annually  raised  to  secure  that 
apportionment.  The  money  thus  withheld  is  to  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  district  libraries,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  state 
superintendent,  who  is  annually  to  prepare  lists  of  such  books  as  he  may 
deem  suitable  for  school  libraries. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  law  does  not  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  large  and  expensive  collections  of  books,  which  are  difficult  to  care 
for,  and  which  for  many  other  reasons  are  not  desirable  in  schools. 
The  plan  is  to  supply  each  district  with  a  few  good  and  interesting  vol- 
umes, which  can  be  freely  passed  from  child  to  child.  It  is  a  well  known 
feet  that  a  limited  number  of  volumes  will  invariably  receive  more  care 
and  attention  than  a  large  collection.  A  multiplicity  of  books  seems 
to  repel  a  child,  while  a  few  will  be  eagerly  read.  As  provision  is  made 
by  the  new  law  for  the  purchase  of  additional  volumes  every  year,  the 
scholars  in  each  district  will  be  anxious  to  finish  the  reading  on  hand 
before  the  new  supply  arrives.  These  annual  purchases  have  another 
advantage,  as  they  enable  school  boards  to  obtain  the  latest  and  best 
publications,  and  so  keep  the  school  work  abreast  of  the  times. 
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The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  the  small 
amount  of  money  provided  for  by  the  new  law  can  be  invested  so  as  to 
procure  even  a  limited  amount  of  desirable  reading  matter.  To  correct 
any  misapprehension  in  this  regard  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  present  cost  of  books.  At  no  previous  time  has  good  literature 
been  so  cheap.  Publishing  houses  are  now  offering  to  the  public 
standard  works  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before;  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  children's  books,  which  are  issued  in  such  large  numbers  and  at 
such  low  rates  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  list  recommended  for  district  libraries  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  best  terms  with  publishers,  and  special  rates  have  been  secured,  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  town  boards  to  procure  a  dozen  or  fifteen  de- 
sirable volumes  for  the  small  sum  of  ^\t.  or  six  dollars.  For  the  aver- 
age rural  school  this  will  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  books  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  the  first  year,  and  should  the  needs  of 
the  scholars  seem  to  warrant  it,  additions  may  be  made  at  any  time. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  by  judicious  expendi- 
ture the  best  literature  of  our  language  may  be  brought  within  the  walls 
of  our  school  houses  at  a  trifling  cost. 

To  all  it  will  undoubtedly  seem  an  excellent  feature  that  the  selection 
of  books  for  district  libraries  is  made  with  the  advice  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  list  the  state  superintendent  calls  to  his  assistance  the  aid  of  teach- 
ers and  county  superintendents  of  this  and  other  states,  and  receives 
suggestions  from  librarians  throughout  the  county  who  have  had  wide 
experience  in  such  matters.  Every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  different  schools.  The  present  list  contains  several  hundred  volumes, 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  interest.  A  careful  classifica- 
tion has  been  made,  showing  what  books  are  suitable  for  the  youngest 
children,  what  for  pupils  in  the  second  form,  and  also  for  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades  and  high  schools.  This  reading  matter  is  suited  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature,  and  to  awaken  a  desire  for 
greater  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  It  will  thus  supplement  the  work  done 
by  the  teacher.  The  books  may  be  read  in  school  hours  if  instructors 
so  choose,  or  during  intermissions,  at  the  homes,  or  in  those  months 
when  school  is  not  in  session. 

Everyone  is  aware  how  tired  children  become  of  the  old  readers  that 
have  been  in  use  year  after  year,  and  how  they  know  many  pages  by 
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heart  from  hearing  them  read  and  re-read  by  successive  classes.  The 
teacher  is  often  perplexed  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  child  who  glibly 
repeats  pages  of  the  text  book  from  memory,  while  not  able  to  tell  many 
of  the  words  if  tested  upon  them  individually.  It  is  obvious,  that  with 
new  and  interesting  volumes  there  will  come  an  eager  desire  for  ability 
to  read  their  contents.  A  new  book  lures  a  child  as  to  *' fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new."  Every  teacher  knows  many  a  lazy  boy  who  has 
been  interested  at  last  by  some  book  of  travel,  or  by  the  story  of  the 
world's  history  pleasandy  told. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  putting  the  best  literature  in  the 
hands  of  school  children.  It  means  placing  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  best  minds  of  this  and  other  ages.  It  means  bringing  Ruskin, 
Hawthorne,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Hale,  Wordsworth,  and  the  scores 
of  writers  who  have  written  for  children  into  the  school-room,  and 
making  them  co-laborers  with  the  teacher.  It  renders  more  eff*ective 
the  work  of  the  best  instructors,  and  one  need  only  give  the  subject  a 
passing  thought  to  see  how  it  will  strengthen  the  weak  places  left  by 
the  inefficient  teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  benefit  derived 
from  even  one  book  in  a  district  school  library,  read  as  it  will  be  by 
scholar  after  scholar,  and  taken  into  various  family  circles.  The  people 
of  this  country  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
pored  over  a  few  books  by  the  dim  light  of  a  dying  log  fire,  after  others 
in  the  family  had  gone  to  bed.  Franklin  plying  his  trade  with  a  well 
worn  book  in  his  hand,  and  Elihu  Burritt  at  the  blacksmith's  forge, 
blowing  the  bellows  with  one  hand  and  holding  a  book  with  the  other, 
are  familiar  pictures  to  us.  America's  great  men  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration are  now  boys  at  school.  What  youthful  Franklin  or  Lincoln  is 
in  our  midst  we  know  not,  but  we  do  know  this,  that  it  behooves  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  youth  to  give  the  boys  a  chance.  With  this 
in  view,  the  library  law  merits  the  hearty  support  of  parents  to  whom 
the  best  interest  of  their  children  is  paramount,  as  well  as  of  every  citi- 
zen who  has  the  well-being  of  the  state  at  heart.  * 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Study  of  the  Eye — Objects  of  the  Lesson: — To  teach  that: 
I.  The  visual  apparatus  consists  of  five  classes  of  organs:  protecting 
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orgfans,  cleansing  organs,  adjusting  organs,  image-making  organs  and 
receiving  or  end- organs.  2.  The  protecting  organs  are  the  eye- 
sockets,  eyelids,  eyelashes,  and  the  sensory  nerves  on  the  eye- 
balls. 3.  The  cleaning  organs  are  the  tear-glands,  tear-ducts  and  eye- 
lids. 4.  The  adjusting  organs  are  the  three  pairs  of  muscles  which 
direct  the  eyes  toward  the  object  viewed ;  the  iris,  regulating  the  amount 
of  light  entering  the  eye,  and  the  focusing  or  ciliary  muscle.  5.  The 
image  making  organs  are  the  three  lenses.  6.  The  receiving  organ  is 
the  retina.  7.  The  image  remains  upon  the  retina  a  short  time  after 
.  light  ceases  to  fall  upon  it.  8.  Light  falling  steadily  upon  the  retina 
wearies  it,  or  makes  it  less  sensitive  to  light.  9.  We  can  see  most  dis- 
tinctly when  only  light  from  the  object  viewed  enters  the  eyes. 

If  we  place  a  pencil  across  the  face  over  the  eyes  in  various  directions 
we  shall  realize  that  they  are  so  set  back  into  their  bony  sockets  that 
only  angular  or  pointed  objects  can  come  in  contact  with  them.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  eyeballs  are  provided  with  lids  whose  muscles  are  so 
connected  with  the  nerve  centers  of  vision  that  when  any  object  is  seen 
coming  toward  the  eye  the  lids  may  be  quickly  closed,  thus  preventing 
injuries  to  the  ball.  When  we  sleep,  too,  the  lids  are  closed,  partly  for 
protection  from  dust,  but  also  to  prevent  light  from  disturbing  the  mind, 
to  give  the  muscles  which  move  the  lids  time  to  rest,  and  to  diminish 
the  labor  of  the  tear-glands.  The  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  two 
other  provisions  for  protecting  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  eyebrows  pre- 
vent perspiration  from  the  forehead  from  running  into  the  eyes,  by 
either  turning  it  to  one  side  or  causing  it  to  drop  from  the  ends  of  the 
hairs  upon  the  cheeks.  When  the  wind  is  driving  dust  into  our  faces 
the  lashes  enable  us  to  keep  the  lids  open  a  little  way  so  that  we  can 
see  through  the  lashes,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  ward  off  the  dust. 
Further,  to  avoid  dust  collecting  upon  the  eye,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
eyeball  is  provided  with  nerves  which  render  it  extremely  sensitive,  mak- 
ing us  uncomfortable  at  once  whenever  any  foreign  substance  has  lodged 
there. 

Since  we  live  continuously  in  air  which  always  contains  some  dust, 
and  since  the  eyes  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  it  follows  that  there 
should  be  a  cleansing  apparatus  attached  to  the  eyes.  If  we  look  at  an 
object  and  try  to  avoid  winking  we  shall  find  it  impossible  do  so  ex- 
cept for  a  short  interval.  When  we  get  a  particle  of  dirt  in  the 
eye  we  wink  oftener,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eye  fills  with  water. 
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These  facts  in  our  experience  indicate  of  what,  in  a  general  way, 
the  cleansing  apparatus  consists,  that  is,  of  fluid  secreting  organs  and 
fluid-distributing  organs.  The  tear  glands  are  situated  one  in  each 
socket,  just  above  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye;  and  each  discharges  by 
about  six  openings  in  the  upper  eyelid  near  the  outer  angle,  and  two 
just  below  the  angle.  If  we  notice  the  method  of  winking  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  done  mainly  by  the  upper  lid,  the  fluid  being  poured  out,  and 
at  the  same  time  swept  downward  by  the  lid,  thus  flooding  and  sweep- 
ing the  ball  at  the  same  time.     But  what  becomes  of  these  tears  ? 

They  do  not  ordinarily  run  down  over  the  cheeks,  and  they  cannot 
be  evaporated  because  they  contain  salt,  as  we  know  from  their  taste, 
which  would  be  deposited  on  the  lids  and  balls,  and  we  know  this  does 
not  occur.  In  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  are  two  small  openings,  by 
which  the  tears  are  drained  into  the  tear  sack,  which  discharges  them 
into  the  pharynx,  from  which  they  are  ordinarily  swallowed.  Along 
the  margin  of  each  eyelid  there  is  a  row  of  oil  secreting  glands  which 
keep  the  edges  of  the  lids  oiled  to  prevent  the  tears  from  being  drawn 
over  by  capillary  action,  and  the  potency  of  this  provision  is  well 
shown  when  the  eyes  *  *  fill  with  tears.  *  *  A  cold  in  the  head  frequently 
results  in  stopping  up  the  tear  canals,  so  that  the  *'eyes  run,'*  but 
when  we  cry  the  tears  are  simply  produced  faster  than  the  tear  ducts 
can  carry  them  away. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  well  the  two  eyes  must  be  properly  di- 
rected toward  the  object  we  are  looking  at.  We  have  noticed  that  if, 
while  looking  at  a  distant  object,  we  press  the  finger  against  one  eye  so  | 

as  to  crowd  it  a  little  to  one  side  we  see  two  images  of  the  same  thing 
instead  of  one.     These  needed  adjustments  are  secured  through  three  i 

pairs  of  muscles,  one  turning  the  eyes  straight  up  or  straight  down, 
one  turning  them  from  side  to  side,  and  one  which,  when  acting  singly, 
directs  the  pupil  downward  and  outward,  or  upward  and  outward.  If 
you  will  look  at  your  eyes  in  a  mirror  while  you  move  your  head  in 
various  directions,  you  will  see  how  quickly  and  unconsciously  yet  ac- 
curately these  muscles  respond  and  secure  their  ends.  Hold  your 
pencil  at  nearly  arm's  length  before  you  and  look  across  it  toward  a 
conspicuous  object  twenty  or  more  feet  distant,  keeping  one  eye  closed. 
You  see  the  pencil  also,  but  indistinctly.  Now  look  at  the  pencil.  In 
this  case  you  see  the  pencil  distinctly  but  the  distant  object  indistinctly. 
Here  there  must  be  an  adjustment  also,  and  as  the  eyeball  is  not  moved 
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the  adjustment  must  occur  within  it,  and  is  accomplished  by  the  ciliary 
muscle  about  which  we  shall  learn  beyond.  We  have  already  experi- 
mented with  the  iris,  and  seen  how  by  means  of  its  circular  and  radial 
muscles  a  large  or  small  opening  is  made  for  the  entrance  of  light  ac- 
cording as  it  is  feeble  or  intense.  The  adjusting  organs  of  vision  then 
consist  of  three  groups  of  muscles,  one  to  direct  the  eyes  so  that  we 
shall  not  see  double,  one  to  make  the  image  sharp  and  clear,  no  matter 
at  what  distance  the  object  viewed  may  be,  and  the  other  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye. 

Secure  a  pocket  magnifying  glass,  consisting,  if  possible,  of  two  or 
more  lenses,  or  a  pair  of  far-sighted  spectacles.  Take  the  opposite 
part  of  a  room  from  a  window  if  it  is  day,  or  a  light  if  it  is  evening, 
and  hold  the  lenses  between  the  light  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  mov- 
ing them  back  and  forth  until  you  have  a  distinct  image  of  the  window 
or  light  upon  the  paper.  Now  look  at  the  window  or  light.  While  so 
doing  you  have  on  the  back  part  of  the  inner  side  of  each  eye  a  picture 
similar  to  that  upon  the  sheet  of  paper  in  every  respect,  except  that  it 
is  much  smaller  and,  relatively,  brighter;  the  picture  is  formed  in  the 
same  way  and  by  a  combination  of  lenses.  How  does  a  lens  form  a 
picture  ?  While  the  image  is  on  the  paper  move  a  card  across  the 
front  of  the  lens  close  to  it.  No  part  of  the  image  is  destroyed  until  the 
lens  is  entirely  covered.  The  image  simply  grows  dimmer.  This 
proves  that  light  from  every  point  of  the  window  falls  upon  every  point 
of  the  lens  and  passes  through  to  the  screen.  Now  place  the  card 
about  half  way  between  the  lens  and  the  image,  and  gradually  move  it 
upward  from  below.  At  first  the  lower  part  of  the  image  is  only  made 
dimmer,  but  as  you  raise  the  card  the  lower  part  of  the  image  disap- 
pears before  the  upper  part.  Now  carry  the  card  up  nearer  the  lens. 
You  must  now  carry  it  more  nearly  across  before  a  part  of  the  image 
disappears.  Finally  pass  the  card  up  nearer  the  image.  The  image 
begins  to  disappear  sooner  than  it  did  with  the  card  at  either  of  the 
other  points.  These  experiments  prove  that,  while  light  from  every 
point  of  the  window  falls  upon  every  point  of  the  face  of  the  lens,  after 
it  passes  through  the  lens  in  the  direction  of  the  light  it  is  so  changed 
that  all  of  the  light  which  passes  through  the  lens  from  any  one  point  of 
the  window  falls  upon  one  point  on  the  screen;  and  it  is  thus  that  an 
image  is  formed  on  the  sensitive  end-organs  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye. 
When  we  touch  our  little  finger  we  know  it  is  not  the  thumb,  because 
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the  end-organs  of  the  thumb  have  not  been  disturbed,  ^hile  those  of 
the  little  finger  have;  and  it  is  the  same  way  when  we  look  at  a  face, 
for  example;  all  the  light  from  the  nose  then  falls  upon  one  set  of  end- 
oigans,  while  that  from  the  eyes,  mouth  and  forehead  falls  upon  other 
end  organs,  whose  relative  positions  are  just  the  same  as  those  of  the 
objects  recognized.  Now  hold  the  lens  so  as  to  form  an  image  of  a 
chair,  or  other  object  in  the  room,  upon  the  paper.  Why  can  you  not 
see  it  ?  An  image  is  really  formed,  but  so  much  more  light  from  other  ob- 
jects £dls  upon  the  paper  where  the  image  is  that  you  cannot  see  the 
unage.  The  photographer,  we  have  noticed,  covers  his  head  with  a 
black  cloth  to  shut  off  all  light  except  that  which  comes  from  the  image 
he  wishes  to  see.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  and 
the  end-organs  or  retina  are  set  in  a  dark  chamber.  Close  the 
eyes  tightly  and  move  the  hand  back  and  forth  in  front  of  them. 
You  can  see  the  hand  as  a  dark  object  pass  before  the  eyes.  Spread 
the  fingers  apart  and  move  them  before  your  eyes  when  the  sun  or  light 
shines  full  in  the  face.  You  see  the  shadows  of  the  individual  fingers. 
Stand  with  your  side  to  the  window  so  that  you  cannot  see  the  sun 
while  it  shines  full  on  the  side  of  the  face.  Now  close  the  eyes  tightly 
and  sway  the  body  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  sash  will  pass 
across  the  face.  Each  time  you  will  see  a  dark  shadow,  thus  proving 
that  both  the  eyelids  and  the  walls  of  the  eyeball  are  not  quite  opaque. 
This  explains  why  travelers  on  snowfields  and  on  deserts  find  great  re- 
lief by  blackening  the  eyelids  with  charcoal  or  lamp  black. 

We  have  all  produced  the  ring  of  fire  by  whirling  a  stick  rapidly 
about  having  a  glowing  coal  on  its  end.  What  does  this  experiment 
teach?  Plainly  that  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  remains  there  for  a 
short  time.  Slip  a  silvered  bead  upon  the  point  of  a  lead-pencil  and 
revolve  it  about  a  small  circle  in  the  bright  sunlight  just  rapidly  enough 
to  cause  the  circle  of  light  to  be  continuous,  counting  the  number  of 
revolutions  in  10  seconds.  The  number  of  revolutions  divided  by  10 
will  indicate  the  time  required  for  the  bead  to  leave  and  return  to  the 
place  again  and  thus  the  time  the  image  remains  upon  the  retina. 

Fix  the  eyes  steadily  upon  the  meeting  of  two  cross  bars  of  a  distant 
window  during  30  seconds,  and  then  turn  the  eyes  quickly  up  to  the 
white  ceiling,  looking  steadily  at  some  mark.  You  see  the  outline  of 
window,  but  the  sash  bars  appear  light  and  the  panes  of  glass  appear 
dark  or  possibly  colored  if  the  sky  is  clear.     Repeat  the  experiment, 
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and  while  looking  at  the  ceiling  open  and  close  the  eyes  repeatedly  in 
quick  succession.  Each  time  just  after  the  eyes  are  closed  the  image  is 
seen  more  distinctly  than  before.  These  experiments  teach  two  im- 
portant facts.  When  we  have  looked  steadily  at  an  object  for  a  short 
time  that  portion  of  the  retina  upon  which  the  image  lies  becomes  tired, 
and  those  portions  upon  which  most  light  falls  most  tired,  so  that  when 
the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  white  ceiling  the  least  fatigued  portion  of 
the  retina,  where  the  images  of  the  sash  bars  fell,  now  are  more  im- 
pressed by  the  light  from  the  ceiling  than  the  other  portions  are,  and 
the  image  is  therefore  reversed  in  its  lights  and  shades.  When  we  dose 
the  eyes  the  image  persist  upon  the  retina  for  a  time,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  exclude  all  the  light  from  other  sources  which 
tends  to  obscure  the  image.  It  is  as  though  we  looked  upon  a  ceiling 
in  a  dark  room. 

Study  of  the  Eyeball. — Objects  of  the  Lesson: — To  teach 
that:  I.  The  ball  is  made  up  of  three  coats,  outer,  middle  and  inner. 
2.  The  three  coats  surround  three  lenses,  aqueous,  crystalline  and  vitre- 
ous. 3.  The  outer  coat  consists  of  the  sclerotic  behind  and  the  cornea 
in  front.  4.  The  middle  coat  consists  of  the  choroid  behind  the  iris  in 
front  and  the  ciliary  processes  around  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
5.  The  inner  coat  consists  of  the  retina  extending  forward  nearly  to  the 
crystalline  lens  and  with  which  the  optic  nerve  is  connected.  6.  The 
crystalline  lens  is  enveloped  in  a  transparent  sac — suspensory  ligament 
— whose  margins  are  in  connection  with  the  ciliary  processes.  7.  A  mus- 
cular ring —  ciliary  muscle — extends  around  the  eye,  having  its  front 
margin  attached  to  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  with  the  cornea  and 
the  other  lost  m  the  choroid  behind.  8.  The  ciliary  muscles  by  their 
contraction  allow  the  crystalline  lens  to  become  more  convex  when  we 
look  at  near  objects. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  eye  are  among  the  easiest  structures  to 
demonstrate,  by  an  examination  of  the  real  thing,  of  all  those  we  have 
to  study  in  physiology.  Having  secured  the  eye  of  an  ox  from  your 
butcher,  notice  first  the  cushion  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  against 
which  the  eye  lies  in  the  socket,  second,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ball 
by  means  of  which  its  movements  are  controlled,  then  the  large  optic 
nerve  which  enters  the  ball  from  the  rear.  Now  with  a  pair  of  sharps 
fine-pointed  scissors  clip  a  small  hole  through  the  coats  of  the  eye  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  back  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  then  with  the  ball  ly- 
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login  the  hand,  barely  insert  the  sharpest  point  of  thescissors  through  the 
opening,  and  gradually  cut  a  line  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  cornea  four 
fifths  of  the  way  around  the  ball.  Now  lower  the  hand  with  the  eye 
into  a  deep  dish  of  clear  water  and  turn  the  coats  of  the  eye  inside  out, 
setting  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  lenses  free  in  the  water.  The  coats 
of  the  eye  may  now  be  examined.  Notice  first  the  whitish,  somewhat 
transparent  retina  which  may  have  been  separated  from  the  other  coats 
and  only  now  held  by  its  connection  with  the  optic  nerve.  The  choroid 
and  sclerotic  coats  will  be  readily  made  out.  In  the  front  section  of 
the  eye  notice  the  black  lines  or  ridges  which  radiate  from  near  the 
margin  of  the  pupil;  these  are  the  ciliary  processes.  Notice  the  iris 
containing  the  pupil.  Then,  cut  about  one  third  of  the  way  across  the 
cornea  along  a  diameter.  Observe  its  thickness  and  try  to  tear  it  by 
pulling  to  see  what  great  strength  it  possesses.  Now  pass  the  hand 
under  the  lenses  in  the  water  and  gently  raise  them  above  the  surface. 
Lower  them  again  into  the  water,  noticing  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
the  vitreous  lens  under  water.  With  the  lenses  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
observe  by  the  touch,  the  consistency  of  the  vitreous  lens.  Carefully 
separtate  the  crystalline  from  the  vitreous  lens,  and  examine  it.  If  you 
have  not  mutilated  this  lens  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  it  by  the  suspensory 
ligament  at  its  margin  and  allow  it  to  form  an  image  of  the  window  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

Care  OF  THE  Eyes. —  Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that: 
I.  To  see  best  and  with  least  fatigue  to  the  eye  we  should  exclude  all  light 
except  that  coming  from  the  object  viewed.  2.  To  do  this  the  obj  ect  viewed 
should  be  illuminated  usually  with  light  from  the  rear  and  above.  3. 
If  working  with  thie  right  hand  the  light  should  come  from  the  left,  if 
working  with  the  left  hand  the  light  should  come  from  the  right.  4. 
The  object  viewed  should  be  so  held  as  to  throw  the  regularly  reflected 
\\g\i\,  away  from  the  eyes.  5.  We  should  avoid  using  the  eyes  in  too 
bright  and  too  feeble  light.  6.  We  should  avoid  looking  at  near  ob- 
jects during  long  intervals  consecutively.  7.  If  we  are  either  near  or 
£^1  sighted  we  should  use  glasses. 

A  person  viewing  distant  objects  places  his  hands  above  his  eyes  to 
shut  off  all  light  from  the  sky;  and  if  we  wish  to  look  out  of  a  window 
at  night  we  go  close  to  the  pane  and  cover  our  eyes  on  both  sides,  so 
that  no  light  from  the  lamp  shall  be  reflected  from  the  window  into  our 
eyes  to  obscure  the  image  formed  by  the  feeble  light  coming  from  the 
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object  outside.  Such  facts  teach  that  we  should  work  with  our  backs 
to  the  window  or  the  light.  As  our  hand  casts  a  shadow  when  we  are 
using  it,  the  light  should  come  from  the  side  of  our  hand  our  eyes  are 
upon.  All  smooth  surfaces  reflect  light  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as 
mirrors  do.  We  have  noticed  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  from  a  clock 
or  a  blackboard  when  the  light  strikes  them  at  a  certain  angle.  Under 
these  conditions  we  see  simply  a  glare.  Such  reflected  light  does  not 
help  to  form  the  image,  and  acts  exactly  like  light  coming  from  another 
source.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  place  a  printed  page  on  a  table  between 
us  and  a  lamp  standing  directly  in  front  of  us,  even  if  both  the  light 
and  the  eyes  are  shaded,  because  the  regularly  reflected  light  is  likely 
to  produce  a  glare  like  that  just  mentioned .  Too  bright  light  may  injure 
both  the  retina  and  the  muscles  of  the  iris  which  keep  the  pupil 
closed,  while  too  litfle  light  tends  to  over-strain  the  opposite  set 
of  muscles  in  the  iris.  Our  eyes  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  any  muscles  to  be  brought  into  action  when  looking  at 
distant  objects.  When  we  look  closely  at  near  a  object,  however,  the 
ciliary  muscle  must  contract,  so  as  to  slacken  the  suspensory  ligament 
and  allow  the  crystalline  lens  to  become  thick  enough  to  cause  a  distinct 
image  on  the  retina;  prolonged  close  work  with  the  eyes  then  must 
tend  to  weaken  and  ultimately  paralyze  the  muscles.  Short  and  long 
sightedness  are  the  results  of  defects  in  the  eye  which,  in  the  first  case, 
require  objects  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  than  is  usual  before  they 
can  be  clearly  seen,  and,  in  the  second,  moved  farther  away.  Some- 
times one  eye  may  require  the  object  to  be  placed  at  one  distance  and 
the  other  at  a  different  distance  for  distinct  vision.  In  all  of  these  cases 
glasses  are  required,  and  it  is  very  unwise  to  try  to  do  without  them. 

K  H,  King, 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[From  "Circular  of  Information,  No.  11, 1887,"  issued  bv  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Bduoatlon, 
and  prepared  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.] 

Defects  of  Historical  Instruction  in  our  Schools. — In  most 
public  schools,  and  in  more  than  two  hundred  of  our  colleges,  the  study 
of  American  history  is  confined  to  the  study  of  a  text-book.     This  has 
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gone  so  far  in  our  public  schools  that  text-books  pushed  into  the  schools 
by  energetic  publishers  have  maintained  their  place  though  later  and 
better  books  are  now  obtainable.     An  examination  of  the  ordinary  book 
of  American  history  shows  that  about  one-third  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  pictures,  about  two-thirds  of  the  text  to  American  history  be- 
fore 1789,  and  the  remainder  to  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  few 
maps  are  inserted,  and  these  are  too  often  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  useless.    In 
this  brief  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  social  history  is  omitted, 
the  text  is  the  chronology  of  politics.     In  the  public  schools  American 
history  is  not  taught,  on  the  average,  above  five  recitations  a  week  — 
thirty  minutes  being  the  time  for  a  lesson — and  the  total  amount  of 
this  study  averages  not  over  six  months  in  the  school- life  of  the  child. 
In  some  town  and  city  schools  it  is  pursued  by  a  few  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  for  one  year;  but  this  is  usually  in  connection  with  the  general 
history  course- 
There  are  no  special  teachers  of  American  institutions  in  American 
public  schools.     In  these  schools  the  prevailing  method  of  instruction 
is  as  follows:     The  teacher  assigns  a  fixed  number  of  pages  of  the  text- 
book to  be  memorized ;  pupils  repeat  the  text  in  recitation ;  they  are 
examined  in  the  text,  and  the  subject  is  dropped — usually  willingly. 
This  method  prevails  in  large  cities  and  in  crowded  schools,  and  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  every  teacher  who  is  compelled  to  hear  lessons  which 
he  does  not  understand.     It  does  not  permit  the  use  of  different  texts,, 
because  the  teacher  is  required  to  get  his  pupils  pasta  dreaded  examina- 
tion; for  if  a  certain  minimum  is  not  passed,  the  school-board  employs 
a  new  teacher  to  hear  lessons.     The  result  is  that  thousands  pass  from 
these  schools  with  a  brief  mental  incumbrance  of  names,  dates,  and 
isolated  events.     In  later  life  this  baggage  proves  valueless,  and  is  cast 
away;  and  the  man  knows  that  the  public  school  did  him  very  little 
good  when  it  tried  to  teach  him  American  History.     In  some  public 
schools  no  text-book  is  used ;  the  teacher  talks,  and  pupils  take  notes. 
The  teacher,  not  being  a  special  student  of  history,  talks  text-books  on 
a  small  scale.     The  notes  of  pupils  are  disconnected  statements  swept 
together  into  a  "table,"  which  is  memorized.     The  recitation  is  the 
*•  story"  after  the  teacher,  with  unique  variations  by  the  child.     The 
text-book  abridges  the  larger  work;  the  teacher  abbreviates  the  text- 
book ;  and  the  child  abbreviates  the  teacher.     The  results  are  a  meagre 
amount  of  disconnected  facts  memorized  by  the  pupil  for  a  brief  time^ 
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and  in  later  life  the  man  is  painfully  conscious  of  his  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

Few  public  schools  have  libraries,  and  fewer  a  collection  of  historical 
books.  Among  them  there  is  rarely  a  single  book  for  reference  in 
American  history.  Some  teachers  at  times  read  to  their  classes  selec- 
tions from  standard  writers.  This  is  unusual;  time  and  the  course  for- 
bid it.  The  extract  is  only  the  expansion  of  a  single  line,  and  other 
lines  are  equally  important.  In  rare  instances,  the  teacher,  though  not 
specially  trained  in  history  is  fond  of  it,  and  is  then  in  danger  of  public 
criticism  for  not  preferring  arithmetic.  He  gathers  a  few  war  histories, 
biographies,  and  text-books  sent  him  by  careful  publishers,  and  with 
these  not  ineffective  tools  he  succeeds  in  teaching  a  few  facts,  though 
the  principal  one  is  that  the  books  do  not  agree. 

In  some  schools — and  they  are  few  in  number — whose  classes  have 
access  to  libraries,  the  teacher  prescribes  readings  from  standard  auth- 
ors. Pupils  report  these  orally  or  by  brief  quotations  or  digests  of 
authors  read.  Usually  there  are  not  enough  copies  of  the  prescribed 
books  in  the  library  for  each  member  of  the  class.  Thus  the  reading 
is  done  by  a  few  who  take  a  special  interest.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  this, 
the  class  is  divided  into  committees  that  work  up  separate  subjects,  and 
report  results  to  the  entire  class.  At  stated  times  the  teacher  meets 
this  class,  and  the  results  are  worked  together  into  a  whole.  The  work 
is  supplemented  by  the  teacher  with  informal  lectures.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  our  preparatory  schools  toward  the  historical  seminary.  Chil- 
dren who  are  thus  taught  acquire  a  few  ideas  of  American  history  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  truth  and  the  trial  of  time.  In  later  life  it  proves 
to  have  been  an  intelligent  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  American 
institutions. 

These  three  methods — the  text-book,  the  ** story,**  and  the  seminary 
— represent  the  methods  now  in  use  in  our  preparatory  schools.  In- 
cidental to  them,  but  found  only  in  the  third,  are  class  debates;  reading 
of  historical  tales  and  poems;  making  maps,  in  clay  relief  or  on  paper 
in  colors;  collecting  relics  and  curiosities;  seeing  plays  acted;  visiting 
museums  and  places  of  historical  interest;  and  hearing  lectures  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  80  per  cent,  never  reach  the  high 
school,  and  95  per  cent,  never  reach  college.  Of  those  who  enter  col- 
lege more  than  25  per  cent,  never  take  a  degree,  and  usually  drop  out 
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before  the  junior  year.  After  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  one  that  in  these  schools  for  elementary 
instruction  the  study  of  American  history,  as  at  present  conducted,  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  buttimewasted,money  wasted,  energy  wasted,  history 
perverted,  and  intelligent  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  pre- 
vented. It  is  merely  mechanical,  and  is  such  a  manufacturing  oi 
opinion  out  of  books  that  it  is  productive  only  of  aversion  to  calm,  un- 
prejudiced examination  of  economic  and  historical  questions  daily  aris- 
ing in  national  life. 

We  are  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  our  public  schools.  They  are  *  *  the 
people's  university."  We  boast  of  them  to  foreigners,  and  neglect 
them  ourselves.  Education  is  yet  an  affair  of  brick  and  mortar.  Teach- 
ers and  scholars  are  provided  with  buidings,  often  costly  and  elegant  in 
design,  but  usually  lacking  every  kind  of  apparatus  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  of  education.  The  little  teaching  of  American  history  in 
them  is  too  often  of  a  petty  political  nature — a  mere  brief  of  elections, 
administration,  wars,  and  victories.  But  the  real  life  of  the  people,  as 
it  is  or  has  been,  is  not  taught.  The  children  know  as  little  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  institutions  when  they  leave  school  as  do  the  inhabitants 
of  Lapland.  The  assertion  that  *' man  is  a  political  being  * '  is  a  plain 
statement,  to  most  people  during  a  Presidential  campaign;  but  that  men 
are  political  beings  when  no  election  is  at  hand  means  nothing  to  them. 
When  it  IS  known  that  our  school  population  is  16,243,832,  of  which 
only  6, 118,330  are  in  actual  daily  attendance;  that  among  293, 294  public 
teachers,  not  one  is  for  American  institutions;  that  the  children  of  the 
country  remain  in  school,  on  an  average,  not  over  three  years  and  a 
half;  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  those  in  the  preparatoi  y  schools  reach 
the  high  schools,  only  one-sixteenth  the  college;  that  only  three-fourths 
of  this  number  complete  a  college  course;  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  are  girls;  that  boys  leave  the  school  before  they 
are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  seldom  attend  school  afterwards — the 
question  becomes  an  important  one  when  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion does  what  it  ought  to  teach  the  children  of  the  nation  the  history 
of  our  institutions  to  the  end  that  the  generation  in  the  schools  may  be- 
come citizens  and  voters  of  intelligence. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  incidental  instruction  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  lectures,  sermons,  and  conversation  is  enough  for 
training  in  citizenship.     An  answer  to  this  is  that  technical  instruction 
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is  the  only  instruction  that  counts  in  the  world;  general  information  has 
little  if  any  value  compared  with  it ;  everything  about  something,  not  some- 
thing about  everything,  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  to  be  the  desidera- 
tum in  education.  The  tendency  of  the  educational  work  of  to-day  is  to- 
wards specialization.     This  may  be  our  vast  error,  but  it  is  our  vast  effort. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement. —  In  our  public  schools  American 
history  should  not  be  so  taught  as  to  load  the  memory  of  children  with 
the  barren  records  of  election,  defeats,  and  martial  deeds.  Every  Amer- 
ican who  becomes  a  true  citizen  enters  upon  responsibilities  which  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  studying  before  assuming.  This  is  the 
just  claim  for  American  history  as  a  study  in  the  public  schools.  That 
study  should  be  at  first  chiefly  geographical  and  sociological.  The 
child  should  be  able  to  see  from  consecutive  maps  how  the  nation  has 
grown,  and  has  spread  its  power  over  this  continent;  he  should  be  taught 
the  social  development  of  this  people;  how  they  have  founded  States, 
built  highways,  railroads,  canals,  steamship  lines;  how  our  commerce 
has  grown  and  why  it  has  grown;  what  we  require  to  support  ourselves, 
and  where  and  how  we  raise  it;  what  is  the  nature  of  our  manufactures, 
and  what  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed.  Above  all, 
the  child  should  be  taught  the  homely  facts  of  history  as  they  are  about 
him.  The  village  is  the  first  subject  for  study;  then  the  township,  the 
city,  the  county,  the  State,  the  Nation.  It  is  a  just  criticism  that  in  the 
public  schools  we  learned  nothing  of  this,  we  learned  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  ordinary  civil  offices. 

A  child  of  ten  years  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  an 
auditor,  assessor,  tax-collector,  councilman,  mayor,  and  of  other  local 
officers.  In  every  locality  he  may  gather  material  for  local  history,  and 
thus  form  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  community,  the  country, 
and  the  State.  If  all  who  attempt  to  instruct  in  American  history  could 
understand  that  our  history  exists  outside  of  Washington  and  State 
capitals,  and  teach  what  children  most  need  knowledge  of,  developing 
in  their  minds,  by  natural  methods  adapted  to  the  child,  the  history  of 
the  nation — historical  knowledge  would  be  a  power  of  which  the  child 
in  later  liie  would  be  thankfully  conscious.  Pupils  in  history  should  be 
taught  to  make  historical  maps.  A  series  of  these  maps  made  to  show 
the  changes  of  America  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  continent  to  the  present  time,  if  drawn,  or  at  least  colored  by  the 
pupil,  will  impress  upon  him  certain  historical  lessons,  that  will  remain 
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with  him.  The  maps  found  in  the  last  census  of  the  United  States  are 
the  best  authority  easily  accessible.  Outline  physical  maps  of  the 
country  may  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  or  obtained  from  publishers.  These 
outline  maps  should  not  show  other  than  physical  features,  nor  neces- 
sarily show  present  State  boundaries.  The  pupil  will  arrive  at  present 
boundaries  as  he  proceeds  in  his  historical  constructions. 


EDITORIAL. 

One  of  the  safest  rules  for  subscribers  to  periodicals  is  to  pay  in  advance. 
That  saves  you  from  the  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  bill  for  arrears,  and  us  from 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  sending  one.  This  is  the  third  month  in  the 
new  year,  and  we  trust  many  of  our  readers  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  this 
suggestion.  The  price  of  the  Journal  is  very  low — so  low  that  prompt  col- 
lection is  necessary  to  meet  running  expenses.  We  have  had  this  year  to  send 
out  many  bills  to  delinquent  subscribers,  and  shall  soon  have  to  send  many  more 
unless  they  relieve  us  of  the  duty  by  prompt  payment.  The  amounts  are  small 
to  each  reader,  but  the  aggregate  is  large  to  be  carried  by  one  managing  the 
business.  By  a  small  payment  each  year  you  keep  up  your  relations  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  state  without  feeling  the  expense,  but  neglect  makes 
the  cost  seem  large. 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  school  board  advocates  a  radical  change  in  the 
.courses  of  study  in  the  city  schools.  He  notices  that  only  four  per  cent,  of  those 
who  enter  the  schools  graduate  from  the  high  school,  and  a  large  majority  of 
these  are  girls.  But  the  scientific  studies,  which  are  now  all  deferred  until  the 
high  school  is  reached,  are  of  the  most  practical  value  tothe^oys  in  after  life. 
Why  limit  the  benefits  to  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  them  ?  In  his  opinion  these 
studies  must  be  taught  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  to  make  room  for  them  the 
trumpery  work  of  the  grammar  school  must  be  thoroughly  cast  out.  The  con- 
ditions specified  are  not  confined  to  Chicago;  in  fact  they  prevail  everywhere. 
Must  not  the  remedy  indicated  be  adopted?  That  grammar  grade  pupils  can 
leam  elementary  science  has  been  abundantly  proved.  That  they  enjoy  it  when 
properly  taught  has  been  also  shown.  That  much  now  required  of  them  is 
profitless,  and  is  also  distasteful,  is  well  known.  Under  these  circumstances 
must  not  the  change  come  ? 

What  we  mean  by  thorough  knowledge  needs  to  be  carefully  considered,  be- 
cause two  distinct  senses  may  be  found  in  the  phrase,  and  the  confusion  of 
them  leads  to  false  practices.  Etymologically  the  word  thorough  is  the  same  as 
the  word  through,  and  it  would  seem  right  therefore  to  say  that  thorough 
knowledge  is  through  and  through  knowledge.  This  may  be  understood  to 
mean  a  masterful  grasp  of  some  particular  principle  or  process,  so  that  we  can 
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use  it  with  readiness  and  accuracy  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  do  so;  or  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  mean  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  relations, 
applications  or  implications  of  the  principle  or  process.  In  the  first  sense  a 
child  who  has  been  well  trained  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  may 
be  said  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  addition,  although  he  knows  nothing 
as  yet  of  the  addition  of  fractions  or  of  denominate  numbers,  for  example. 
We  refer  in  this  case  to  the  character  of  the  knowledge  rather  than  to  its  extent 
We  mean  that  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  what  he  has  learned,  so  that  he  can  use  it 
accurately  and  readily.  This  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  use  of  the  word,  and  the 
other  notion  which  lurks  in  it  may  be  properly  denoted  by  the  term  exhaustive 
knowledge.  If  we  hold  to  this  distinction,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
elementary  instruction  to  give  thorough,  but  not  exhaustive,  knowledge.  The 
common  exhortation  to  learn  one  thing  well  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.  Well  must  mean  thoroughly,  not  exhaustively,  or  it  becomes  an  exhorta- 
tion to  make  of  every  child  from  the  earliest  school  days  a  narrow  specialist. 
Life  is  hardly  long  enough  to  know  one  important  subject  exhaustively. 
And  this  may  help  us  on  to  another  uselful  distinction — that,  namely,  between 
superficial  and  general  knowledge.  Superficial  knowledge  is  knowledge  which 
is  not  thorough,  i.  e.  it  is  vague,  loose  and  inaccurate.  Such  knowledge  is  of 
very  little  use,  and  the  habit  of  mind  to  which  it  is  due  is  very  deleterious.  But 
general  knowledge  of  any  subject  is  a  knowledge  of  its  more  general  truths, 
without  that  minute  attention  to  the  details  involved  which  only  a  specialist 
can  hope  to  acquire.  Now  this  general  knowledge  may  be  thorough,  that  is  it 
may  be  accurate  and  firmly  grasped,  but  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  ex- 
haustive. It  is  idle  to  talk  of  knowing  one  subject  well  as  an  aim  of  popular 
education,  if  we  mean  exhaustively;  but  if  we  mean  thoroughly  so  far  as  we  go, 
it  is  the  only  rational  aim  to  be  pursued.  For  giving  breadth  of  mind,  culture 
of  all  the  powers>  that  many  sidedness  which  makes  life  suggestive  and  adapt- 
able, a  general  knowledge  of  many  subjects  is  to  be  sought.  Upon  this  as  a 
basis  should  be  built  that  approximately  exhaustive  knowledge  of  one  subject 
which  constitutes  the  specialist.  What  we  justly  condenm  under  the  phrase 
* 'general  knowledge  "  is  vague,  loose,  inaccurate  knowledge,  that,  in  short,  which 
is  wanting  in  thoroughness. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  manual  training  and  industrial  training  are  so  com- 
monly used  interchangably.  There  is  an  easily  recognized  and  important  differ- 
ence of  aim  which  might  be  appropriately  marked  by  a  discriminating  use  of 
these  two  phrases,  and  by  the  current  confusion  ofthem  we  are  liable  to  lose  sig^ht 
of  the  distinction.  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  arising  from  the  use 
of  either  of  the  phrases  is,  a  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship  system  —  if 
you  please,  an  expansion  of  that,  conformable  to  the  needs  of  these  progressive 
times.  Training  for  some  forms  of  labor  by  which  a  livelihood  may  be  acquired 
is  here  the  fundamental  notion.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  think  of  the  train- 
ing as  directed  rather  towards  the  general  development  of  the  pupil.     It  looks 
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not  to  a  particular  trade  but  to  a  cultivation  of  one  side  of  his  nature,  that  of 
manual  constructiveness.  His  imagination  is  helped  to  conceive  of  combina- 
tions of  material  substances,  and  his  hand  to  realize  the  conception  through  his 
own  industry.  He  thus  thinks  of  things  instead  of  abstractions,  and  the  effort 
to  realize  his  thought  makes  it  clear  and  accurate.  This  constructive  impulse, 
as  Froebel  points  out,  manifests  itself  early  in  the  infant,  whose  amusements 
and  games  are  essentially  constructive.  Through  it  he  grows  into  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  things,  and  thus  into  real  as  distinct 
from  abstract  knowledge.  To  neglect  this  side  of  his  nature  is  to  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  his  development,  and  to  make  our  education  unnatural.  More- 
over, this  is  the  side  of  his  nature  which  is  related  to  the  practical  activities  of 
life,  which  makes  him  a  producer,  a  contributor  to  the  sum  of  human  wealth 
and  comfort;  and  therefore  the  side  which  practical  regard  for  his  own  welfare 
and  that  of  society  should  made  us  most  solicitous  to  nurture.  If  through  our 
persistently  onesided  training  he  becomes  an  unpractical  dreamer  have  we  not 
injured  rather  than  helped  him  by  our  efforts?  Now  that  education  has  become 
well  nigh  universal  jthese  considerations  press  upon  us  with  increased  force, 
since  almost  all  of  those  in  the  schools  must  live  by  practical,  not  abstract  or 
artistic  thought  and  skill.  The  common  schools  are  for  the  common  people, 
and  should  prepare  them  for  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  At  this  point  the 
two  views  we  have  been  considering  come  together,  and  at  this  point  a  most 
important  question  arises:  Is  the  public  school  to  take  on  the  duty  of  ap- 
prenticeship training?  There  is  a  tendency  to  apply  the  phrase  "Manual  Train- 
ing Schools''  to  institutions,  like  that  in  Chicago  and  that  in  St.  Louis,  aiming 
to  fit  boys  for  important  positions  in  manufacturing  establishments.  These  are 
essentially  trade  schools,  and  at  present  they  are  not  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  Whether  they  are  to  be  engrafted  in  it  is  an  important  and  difficult 
question.  *' Industrial  Training''  on  the  other  hand  is  more  and  more  coming 
into  use  to  designate  those  additions  to  the  common  school  course  which  aim 
to  cultivate  the  constructiveness  of  the  pupils  as  a  part  of  their  general  culture, 
and  not  as  a  preparation  for  some  special  pursuit  or  pursuits. 

A  WRITER  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  asks  the  very  pertinent  question  "Can 
English  Literature  be  Taught?"  He  is  writing  of  the  English  Universities,  and 
declares  that  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  made  in  them  ' '  more  than  one 
eminent  authority  pronounces  that  it  cannot  be  taught."  When  the  historical 
side  of  it  is  emphasized  the  study  degenerates  into  learning  names  and  dates 
and  bits  of  biography;  when  the  critical  side  is  tried  manuals  are  memorized, 
and  after  examination  are  forgotten.  Then  we  try  the  authors  themselves, 
and  our  exercise  degenerates  into  the  merely  formal  —  we  study  words — the 
philology;  or  the  syntax  and  rhetoric,  analyzing  all  the  tropes;  or  the  textual 
difficulties,  discussing  emendations  and  conjectures;  or,  in  American  schools  at 
least,  we  go  to  ferreting  out  all  the  allusions,  cumulate  as  much  erudition  as 
possible  around  the  selection,  make  maps  to  illustrate  its  geography,  if  it  has  any, 
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— in  short  smother  the  literature  under  scholastic  dust.  All  this  is  too  true,  and 
suggests  Dr.  Harris*  remark:  "What  strikes  us  as  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  education  is  the  predominance  of  the  studies  that  relate  to  dry  forms." 
Literature  is  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  form,  and  the  highest  good  that  can  come  of 
the  study  of  it  is  to  enter  into  that  spirit,  without  which  the  form  is  but  a  ca- 
daver. If  the  schools  are  concerned  wholly  with  form  studies  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  literature  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  improfitable  subject  for  them.  But 
are  they  thus  limited  ?  Our  author  gives  some  examples  of  examination  ques- 
tions framed  to  develop  a  true  study  of  literature,  of  which  this  may  serve  as  an 
example:  **The  epithet  which  best  characterizes  Shakespeare  is  'myriad* 
minded. '  Discuss  that  statement. "  To  ti  ace  the  development  of  the  characters 
in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  to  find  in  the  * '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  the  noble- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  highland  life  of  Scotland  mingled  with  its  darker  phases, 
so  as  to  see  all  life  more  broodly  for  having  read  this;  to  develop  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  a  poem  with  each  other,  and  the  felicities  of  expression  and  treat- 
ment which  make  it  a  classic;  these  things  are  possible  under  skilled  teaching — 
teaching  founded  on  brood  culture  and  a  clear  discrimination  of  the  differ- 
ence in  methods,  resulting  from  the  entire  difference  of  the  ends  sought,  in 
teaching  such  subjects  as  grammar  and  arithmetic  on  the  one  hand,  and  history 
and  literature  on  the  other.  Until  this  can  be  generally  secured,  it  is  much  to 
get  some  classics  read  in  the  schools.  The  taste  is  elevated  by  them,  and  the 
mind  is  clarified,  even  though  an  examination  test  should  show  nothing  by 
which  to  rank  the  student.  The  spirit  grows  by  contact  with  what  is  excellent, 
even  though  our  crass  tests  fail  to  show  the  growth.  The  one  error  above  all 
others  to  be  avoided  in  the  teaching  is  dropping  into  the  dry,  formal  drills,  which 
kill  the  spirit  and  make  the  subject  itself  repulsive  to  the  pupil. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  SIXTH  MONTH. 

Elementary.     Page — pages  279  to  319.     History — pages  183  to  203. 
Physiology — Chapters  14,  15  and  16. 

Advanced  I.    Quick— pages  177  to  226.      Fitch -- Lectures   VII.    and 
VIII.    Politics — chapters  XXVIII.  to  XXXVI.     History — pages  520  to  539. 

Advanced  II.     Sully— chapters  XI.  and  XII.    Brooke— to  page  139. 
SwiNTON — pages  289  to  365. 
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QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

December^  1886, 

1.  Outline  very  briefly  the  history  of  the  drama  in  England  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare. 

2.  Write  in  ten  or  twelve  lines  the  argument  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

3  and  4.      ' '  The  qualiiy  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

i^^an  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  blest — 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 

When  mercy  j^fl!^i?«j  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy." 
(a)  Explain  the  words  and  phrases  in  italics,  (h)  Explain  the  relations  of  this 
passage  in  the  play,  (c)  What  is  the  subject  of  the  plea?  On  what  two  consid- 
erations is  it  rested  ?  (d)  Trace  the  connection  between  the  second  and  third 
statements;  between  the  fourth  and  flith  lines,  {e)  What  two  important  charac- 
teristics of  Shapespeare*s  manner  do  you  And  in  the  passage? 

5.  Give  some  particulars  of  Milton's  life  and  character.  Name  five  of  his 
earlier  poems,  and  state  in  what  respects  they  place  him  in  contrast  with  the 
puritans  generally.     Name  his  three  greatest  poems  and  some  characteristics  of 

his  poetic  style.  i 

6.  State  briefly  the  great  service  rendered  by  {a)  Francis  Bacon,  and  (b)  John  j 
Locke  to  scientific  thought. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  mention- 
ing at  least  two  poets  and  four  prose  authors  of  the  age. 

8.  What  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  poetry  occurred  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  who  were  the  leaders  in  it? 

9.  Contrast  the  styles  of  DeQuincy,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle. 
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10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  some  production  by  a  distinguished  American 
author  which  you  have  read. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. —  I.    HISTORICAL. 

June  1887. 

1.  How  did  the  oldest  English  verse  differ  in  structure  from  that  now  written, 
and  how  did  the  present  structure  come  in  ? 

2.  When  and  where  did  Chaucer  live?  Name  some  of  his  works.  What 
other  literatures  influenced  him  powerfully  ?  Why  are  his  works  so  highly  es- 
teemed ? 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  of  early  translations  of  the  Bible,  atid  their  effect  upon 
the  language.     How  was  our  authorized  version  made,  and  when  ? 

4.  Name  six  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

5.  With  .what  great  political  movement  was  John  Milton  identified  ?  Give 
some  account  of  his  life  and  works. 

6.  Tell  what  you  can  cf  John  Locke  and  his  writings. 

7.  Who  were  the  chief  writers  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  ?  In  what  important 
respects  do  the  poets  of  this  period  differ  from  the  Elizabethan  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  English  novel. 

9.  Name  four  great  English  historians,  and  give  some  account  of  their  works. 

10.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  the  English  poetry  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  present  century. 

Answer  any  eight  of  these  questions. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. —  2.  CRITICAL. 

June,  1887. 

1.  (a.)  Give  some  account  of  Joseph  Addison  and  his  works,  (b.)  State  as 
clearly  as  you  can  the  qualities  which  entitle  his  essays  to  the  place  they  hold 
in  English  Literature.     (lo.) 

2.  Which  of  Walter  Scott's  works  have  you  read  ?    Write  a  very  brief  account 

of  one  of  them.    (lo.) 

3.  Contrast  Byron's  poetry  with  Scott's  in  regard  to  subjects,  characters,  and 

metre;  and  state  cleariy  the  characteristic  merits  of  each.    ( lo.) 

4.  The  Puritans.— "The  ostentations  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their  sour 
aspect^  their  nasal  twang ,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces^  their  Hebrew 
names,  the  scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion,  their 
contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements^  were  in* 
deed  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  learned.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  thai  potent  ridicule  whidi  has 
already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

''Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,  who  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing material,  the  finest  army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down 
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King,  church  and  aristocracy,  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition 
and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  external 
badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that 
these  badges  were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body  to  whose  courage 
and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obligations  had  not  the  lofty  elegance 
which  distinguished  some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I,  or  the  easy  good-breed- 
ing for  whkh  the  court  of  Charles  II  was  celebrated.  But  if  we  must  make 
our  choice,  we  shall  like  Bassanio  in  ihe  piay^  turn  from  the  specious  daskets 
which  contain  only  the  death's  head  and  the  fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice 
00 the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals  the  treasure." 

(a.)  Point  out,  in  the  above  extract,  any  peculiarities  of  diction,  structure  of 
sentences  and  illustrations  characteristic  of  Macaulay.  (b.)  Make  such  comment 
as  you  think  necessary  on  the  italicised  words,  (c.)  Point  out  and  name  the 
figures  of  speech,  (d.)  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  essay  from. which  the  extract 
is  taken,    (e.)  Compare  the  style  of  Macaulay  with  that  of  Carlyle,     (55.) 

5.  What  works  of  Longfellow  have  you  read?  Give  an  analysb  of  ''Kera- 
mos  "  so  as  to  show  (a)  the  subject,  (b)  aiethod  of  treatment  and  (c)  the  chief 
subordinate  topics. 

**  A  nobler  title  to  renown 
Is  thine,  O  pleasant  Tuscan  town. 
Seated  beside  the  Amo*s  stream; 
For  Lucca  della  Robbia  there 
Created  forms  so  wondrous  fair 
They  made  thy  sovereignty  supreme. 
These  choristers  with  lips  of  stone, 
Whose  music  is  not  heard,  but  seen, 
Still  chant,  as  from  their  organ  screen, 
Their  maker's  praise;  nor  these  alone. 
But  the  more  fragile  forms  of  clay 
Hardly  less  t)eautiful  than  they, 
These  saints  and  angels  that  adorn 
The  walls  of  hospitals,  and  tell 
The  story  of  good  deeds  so  well 
That  poverty  seems  less  forlorn. 
And  life  more  like  a  holiday." 

(a.)  Describe  the  metre,  {b,)  Describe  the  figures,  and  justify  the  "there"  vs 
the  end  of  the  fourth  line.  (^.)  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage,  {d,)  Parse 
granunatically  *' these"  in  the  tenth  line,  and  "saints"  in  the  thirteeth.  (e.) 
Explain  how  the  thought  of  the  last  line  can  be  true.    (35.) 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  at  the  close  of  the  questions  indicate  the  full  credit 
which  will  be  given  for  each. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. —  HISTORICAL. 

December,  J88^. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  '* Elizabethan  Period"  of  English  litera- 
ture? What  are  its  chief  characteristics  ?  Name  eight  authors  of  this  period, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  four  of  these. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  rise  of  the  English  drama. 

3.  Outline  briefly  the  life  of  John  Milton^  and  name  his  chief  poems. 

4.  When  did  John  Locke  live?  What  special  services  did  he  render  as  a 
writer,  and  by  what  works? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Augustan  Age"  of  English  literature,  and  why  so 
called?  What  are  its  characteristics?  Name  six  of  its  authors,  and  some  of 
the  works  of  three  of  them. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Addison's  works. 

7.  Name  the  first  four  famous  English  novelists,  and  give  some  account  of 
Fielding. 

8.  What  change  in  the  subjects  and  style  of  poetical  composition  is  noticeable 
in  the  so-called  romantic  poetry?    Name  some  of  the  authors  of  this. 

9.  What  great  historians  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Name  four  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

10.  Who  constitute  the  so-called  **Lake  School"  of  English  poetry? 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE -^CRITICAL. 

December,  18H7, 

1.  What  view  does  Mr.  Emerson  present  of  the  originality  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  sources  of  his  dramas  ? 

2.  Compare  the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  give 
proofs  of  your  view. 

3.  Cassius:    Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I  see, 

Thy  honorable  metal  may  be  wrought 

From  that  it  is  disposed:  therefore  it  is  meet 

That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
(5)  For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced? 

Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus: 

If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 

He  should  not  humor  me.    I  will  this  night, 

In  several  hands,  in  at  his  window  throw, 
(10)  As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 

Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscurely 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure; 
(15)  For  we  shall  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 
(a)  Paraphrase  lines  2,  3  and  4,  so  as  to  show  clearly  their  meaning,     (b)  What 
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figure  in  2  and  3  ?  (r)  Does  the  reason  in  3  and  4  reflect  to  the  credit  or  dis^ 
credit  of  Cassius  ?  How?  (d)  Explain  line  6.  (e)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
hmorxvL  line  8?  (/)  State  the  meaning  of  lines  11  and  12.  {g)  Show  the  con- 
nection between  the  last  two  lines,  (h)  What  does  this  soliloqy  show  us  of 
the  character  of  Cassius,  and  the  part  he  plays  in  the  drama  ? 

4.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  style  and  subjects  of  Bacon*s  Essays.  Give  some 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  essay  "Of  Studies/'  with  quotations  if  you  recall  any. 

5.  What  havej'you  read' from  Dryden?  What  from  Pope?  What  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Pope's  poetry?  Draw  a  comparison  between  Pope  and 
Dryden,  after  Johnson  as  much  as  you  can. 

6.  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay: 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, — 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

(tf)  Give  some  account  of  the  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  and  the 
occasion  for  writing  it.  (b)  Point  out  the  antitheses  in  the  passage,  (c)  Distin- 
quishand  name  the  figures  of  speech,  {d)  Name  and  describe  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  re-write  the  first  two  lines,  marking  the  feet  and  the 
caesuras. 

7.  State  what  seem  to  you  the  most  striking  points  in  Taine's  characterization 
of  Lord  Byron  as  a  poet. 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  T.  B.  Macaulay  as  an  author. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Geography. — I  collected  all  the  illustrated  or  engraved  railway  time-ta- 
bles, steamboat  schedules,  and  other  travelers'  aids  that  I  could  get  my  hands 
on.  I  then  took  these  to  school  and  without  explaining  my  purpose,  at  recess 
began  cutting  out  che  engravings  or  pictures  in  the  presence  of  the  children  who 
had  lingered  about  me.  Without  any  spur  on  my  part,  they  inquired  my  ob- 
ject, and  were  soon  eager  to  help.  That  was  the  way  in  which  I  wished  to  se- 
cure their  help.  I  gave  the  work  into  their  hands,  and  after  they  had  made 
some  progress,  1  picked  up  a  picture,  borrowed  a  pair  of  scissors  from  them, 
and  corrected  the  inaccuracies  of  their  work  without  comment.  They  observed 
silently  but  attentively,  and  were  thereafter  most  scrupulous  and  exact,  of  their 
own  volition.  Then  1  measured  off  heavy  manilla  paper  into  cards  upon  which 
to  paste  the  pictures,  leaving  a  margin  of  attractive  width  on  all  sides.  All  the 
cards  were  made  of  the  same  size  for  convenience  in  handling.  This  work  also 
was  soon  turned  over  to  pupils  and  became  arithmetic  and  manual  training  in 
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their  blocking  out  the  cards,  and  moral  training  as  well,  considering  the  scrup- 
ulous care  used.  Soon  some  pupils  were  blocking  out  the  manilla  paper,  others 
cutting  it  into  cards,  a  few  cutting  out  pictures,  and  still  others  pasting  the  pic- 
tares.  This  work  was  carried  on  for  over  a  week.  The  end  gained  in  all  this 
was  their  interest  in  the  study,  and  in  providing  means  for  its  pursuit,  and  their 
evident  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  creating  the  apparatus.  The  ultimate,  and 
perhaps  greater  end,  was  that  attained  in  the  use  of  the  completed  cards. 

The  use  of  the  cards  is  only  limited  by  thfe  fertility  of  invention  of  the  teacher. 
Two  ways  only  are  suggested.  Let  the  class  have  possession  of,  let  us  say,  the 
pictures  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  Niagara  Falls,  the 
Horseshoe  Curve  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  with  a  given  starting  point  assigned,  as  Fall  River,  Mass.,  show  on  their 
map  of  the  United  States  how  they  would  plan  an  imaginary  trip,  taking  in  the 
points  named.  Let  them  tell  all  they  know  of  what  they  can  see  as  they  go 
along,  (as  tributary  streams,  large  cities,  etc.,)  whether  they  travel  by  rail  or 
water,  etc.  Any  teacher  can  handle  the  exercise  without  further  explanation. 
A  second  exercise:  Give  out  one  picture  to  each  two  pupils.  For  a  combined 
geography  and  language  lesson,  let  them  write  what  they  see  in  the  picture, 
or  what  might  take  place  in  connection  with  it.  Have  them  read,  and  for  f^our 
benefit,  as  well  as  theirs,  take  notes  of  their  best  ideas.  Other  exercises  may 
be  invented. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  suggest  means  of  getting  such  pictures.  If  you  teach 
in  the  city,  you  can  easily  get  out-of-date  time-tables  at  the  railway  offices,  by 
asking  for  them.  If  you  teach  in  the  country,  some  railroad  man  may  help  you 
out.  Do  you  know  a  book  agent  ?  He  can  get  from  his  house  a  second  hand 
geography  or  several  of  different  kinds,  and  they  should  not  cost  you  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  apiece,  and  possibly  nothing  at  all,  for  they  are  sold  by  large 
publishing  houses  as  old  paper.  And  you  can  add  materially  to  your  store  of 
pictures  by  cutting  up  these  books. — EducaUonal  News, 

In  History. —  A  pleasant  as  well  as  important  aid  to  the  history  lesson  may 
be  found  in  the  various  poems  into  which  an  historical  fact  has  been  woven.  I 
may  mention  two  of  these  poems — Campbell's  '*Hohenlinden,''  and  Tenny- 
son's "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.''  What  better  ideas  of  the  '* terrible 
blunder,"  the  hopelessness  of  the  charge,  the  heavy  loss  at  Balaklava  have  we, 
than  are  conveyed  by  this  poem? 

Byron's  **  Waterloo,"  Scott's  "Marmion"  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays,  all  owe  their  interest  largely  to  the  use  of  poetry  in  de- 
lineating historic  events. 

Why  not  then,  as  far  as  possible,  use  historical  poems  in  the  class  room  ?  Ia 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  short  poems,  such  as  "Warren's  Address,'*  or 
'•  The  Soi^  of  Marion's  Men,"  may  serve  to  illustrate  lessons;  longer  selections 
like  "  Paul  Revere's  Rkle,"  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  "  Sheridan's  Ride/' 
' '  Barbara  Frietchie, ' '  '  *  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, ' '  etc. ,  furnish  ex  - 
cellent  recitations  from  the  platform  for  Friday  afternoon  exercises.    The  poems 
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just  mentioned,  by  their  easy  transposition  into  prose,  afford  good  subjects  for 
Gompositioa  day.  Another  useful  history  exercise,  in  combination  with  the 
composition  work,  is  to  require,  members  of  the  class  to  read  *'  Evangeline, " 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,''  or  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and  to  reproduce 
in  their  own  words,  the  substance  of  the  poem  read.— JVifze^  York  School  Jour- 
nal, 

In  Primary  Reading. — The  "Word  game"  is  played  in  this  way.  A  pile 
of  small  cards  on  which  words  are  printed  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  child  who  can  tell  correctly  the  most  words  on  the  cards  until  the  centre  is 
gone  is  the  victor  this  time.  But  one  word  is  given  at  a  time.  If  the  child 
docs  not  know  the  word  given  to  him,  the  card  is  put  back  in  the  centre  pile 
and  another  given. 

I  have  tried  the  plan  and  found  it  useful  for  several  reasons.  Other  ideas  are 
suggested  by  it.  Instead  of  using  printed  words  I  write  the  words  that  occur 
in  the  reading  lessons  on  little  slips  of  paper.  If,  however,  a  teacher  prefers 
the  printed  words  the  most  inexpensive  way  would  be  to  buy  a  reader  and  cut 
it  up. 

In  Primary  Arithmetic— In  reciting,  the  little  folk  are  first  drilled  on  the 
composition  of  the  number  10,  and  of  the  teens,  and  then  they  are  led  to  see 
5  -f  6  =  II,  because  that  5  -|-  5  =  10;  and  5  and  6  would  be  one  more;  7  +  9 
=  16,  because  7  -|-  lo  =  17;  17  —  8  =  9,  because  17  —  7  =  10,  17  —  9  =  8, 
because  17  —  10  =  7. 

In  Spelling. — A  child  learns  best  how  to  spell  a  word  when  he  wishes  to 
use  it,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  constantly  create  that  want.  When  a  word  is 
written  in  black  or  white,  it  stamps  itself  much  more  firmly  upon  the  mind  than 
when  merely  committed  to  memory.  In  writing,  the  hand  forms  the  word,  and' 
the  child  will  long  remember  just  how  he  fortned  it,  and  its  appearance  on  the 
board  or  slate. 

Ik  primary  spelling  wbrk,  the  teacher  may  make  rough  sketches  of  different 
objects  on  the  board,  and  ask  the  class  to  write  the  names  of  these  upon  tiie 
slates.  Ff  any  do  not  know  the  spelling  of  a  particular  word,  write  it  on  the 
board.  After  this  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  tell  what  they  can  about  these 
objects,  and  a  short  description  of  each  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied 
on  the  slates.  The  sketches  may  be  of  a  number  of  objects  that  are  connected', 
and  about  which  a  short  story  can  be  made.  This  will  give  the  class  practice  in 
invention.  It  win  not  take  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make 
Aese  sketches,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  drawing  is  limited. 


SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

—The  French  professor  came  in  to  take  his  place.  He  was  a  tall,  strong, 
broad-shouklered  man,  considerably  older  than  his  predecessor,  his  thick,  black 
hair  and  beard  and  his  bushy  eyebrows  making  him  look  like  some  old  general. 
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Taking  up  a  book  he  asked,  "Why,  where  is  the  lesson  to-day?'*  Receiving 
an  answer,  he  says,  '*0!  yes,  I  remember;  why  this  is  a  hard  lesson;  now  I 
shall  catch  some  of  you  if  you  have  not  studied  faithfully;'*  and  he  chuckled 
over  his  book  like  some  old  Santa  Claus.  The  lesson  begins.  The  translation 
is  difficult  for  these  little  girls,  and  at  first  they  translate  badly.  "Well,"  says 
the  old  professor,  laughing,  "this  French  language  is  almost  too  hard  for  you, 
isn't  it?  "O,  no ! "  they  exclaim  in  a  chorus,  "  we  can  translate  it;  we  like  to 
do  it,"  they  add,  and  one  of  them  volunteers  to  recite.  She  is  not  at  all  sure 
of  her  ability  and  translates  the  first  sentence  with  some  hesitancy.  The  profes- 
sor encourages  her  by  saying,  "good."  In  the  next  sentence,  she  gains  confi- 
dence and  he  says  "  better;"  then  slowly  but  without  one  mistake  she  translates 

he  rest  of  the  long  and  difficult  passage  and  sits  down  in  triumph,  while  the 

teacher  says,  "My  dear  child,  that  was  very  fine." 

The  children  are  now  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  recite;  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  not  being  able  to  hold  their  hands  as  high  as  the  others,  arise  to 
their  feet  I  feared  at  times  in  the  course  of  the  hour  that  some  of  them  would 
climb  on  their  desks.  Once  or  twice  the  professor  says,  "Why,  if  you  will  not 
be  more  orderly  I  will  have  to  punish  you;"  but  he  does  not  mean  it,  for  there 
is  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  loves  their  enthusiasm  as  much  as  they  love  his 
presence.  He  knows  too  that  he  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  by  the  means  of  it 
he  is  able  to  make  the  lesson  mere  play  for  them,  while  otherwise  it  would  be 
drudgery." —  Teaching  and  Teachers  in  Germany  in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

— That  is  an  old  story  of  the  school-master  who  applied  for  a  country  school, 
and  on  being  told  that  his  employment  depended  upon  what  he  proposed  to 
teach  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  replied  that  he  should  teach  it  round 
or  square  just  as  the  district  ordered.  But  a  similar  tale  could  be  told  of  more 
than  one  school  in  every  county,  and  probably  in  every  township,  in  the  State. 
We  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  a  young  lady  in  one  of  the  best  educational 
counties  of  Illinois,  that  is  to-day  teaching  children  to  read  by  the  old  elementary 
spelling-book  process,  because  she  does  not  dare  to  use  a  better  method.  When 
the  county  superintendent  expressed  his  surprise  that  one  who  was  familar  with 
a  better  method  should  follow  so  poor  a  one,  she  replied  that  the  school  trustees 
demanded  that  she  should  teach  as  they  dictated.  The  way  they  themselves 
had  learned  was  good  enough  for  their  children.  And  the  county  superinten- 
dent was  powerless  to  countermand  this  order,  or  protect  the  teacher  in  pursu- 
ing a  better  method.  We  must  establish  such  an  organization  of  the  schools 
of  the  township  as  will  give  the  power  to  determine  matters  of  detail  in  the 
method  of  instruction  to  officers  competent  to  decide  such  questions.  Let  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  schools. — 
Illinois  School  Journal. 

— "  I  studied  grammar  when  in  school,  but  did  not  like  it  and  had  no  interest 
in  it,  because  1  did  not  understand  it  and  saw  no  use  in  it.  We  had  plenty  of 
diagramming,  analysis  and  parsing,  but  my  progress  was  not  commendable  and 
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my  "grades  "  were  always  low.  After  leaving  school,  I  attended  a  school  for 
musical  instruction  in  Pittsburgh.  There  I  was  thrown  in  company  with  a  large 
I  number  of  young  persons.  I  soon  discovered  that  friendly  personal  criticism 
I  of  each  other's  language  was  the  custom  of  the  school.  Errors  in  grammar,  in 
I  pronunciation,  and  in  the  structure  of  sentences  were  criticised  without  mercy. 
i  This  was  among  the  pupils  only,  as  the  school  gave  no  instruction  in  grammar 
or  rhetoric.  The  effect  on  me  was  wonderful.  I  learned  more  about  how  to 
speak  and  write  correctly  in  six  weeks  there  than  in  all  my  school  life  together. 
I  fbraied  the  habit  of  examining  my  own  language  and  that  of  others  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  correctness,  and  of  studying  to  secure  the  best  and  most 
accurate  forms  of  expression;  and  that  habit  remains  with  me.  But  I  also  found 
that  much  of  the  work  I  did  in  grammar  in  school  came  back  to  me  in  a  new 
light,  and  what  was  once  meaningless  became  helpful.'* — Ohio  Monthly, 


SOME  USEFUL  CURIOSITIES. 

In  Articulation. —  Practice  in  uttering  difficult  combinations  is  excellent, 
and  young  people  take  much  interest  in  trying  such  as  the  following.  They 
rival  the  famous  Peter  Piper's  peck  of  pickled  peppers: 

Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show  ? 

Strange  strategic  statistics. 

Cassel's  solicitor  shyly  slashes  a  sloe. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gig-whip. 

Sarah  in  a  shawl  shovelled  soft  snow  slowly. 

She  sells  sea  shells. 

A  cup  of  cof!ee  in  a  copper  coffee-cup. 

Smith's  spirit-flask  split  Philip's  sixth  sister's  fifth  squirrel's  skull. 

The  Leith  police  dismisseth  us. 

Mr.  Fisk  wished  to  whisk  whiskey. —  Ex, 

In  Spelling. —  If  these  rhymes  are  a  trifle  lacking  in  sense  they  serve  well  to 
emphasize  the  different  ways  of  spelling  words  having  the  same  sound  but  a 
different  meaning. 

A  pretty  deer  is  dear  to  me, 
A  hare  with  downy  hair; 
I  love  a  hart  with  all  heart. 
But  barely  bear  a  bear. 
I  'Tis  plain  that  no  one  takes  a  plane 

I  To  pare  a  pair  of  pears; 

I  A  rake,  though,  often  takes  a  rake 

To  tear  away  the  tares. 
j  All  rays  raise  thyme,  time  razes  all; 


I 
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And  through  the  whole,  hole  wears 
And  writ  in  writing  "right"  may  write 

It  '*  Wright"  and  still  be  wrong, 
For  *' Wright"  and  "rite"  are  neither  "right," 

And  don't  to  write  belong. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THAT  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jackson,  of  Whitewater,  sends  the  following  proof  of  the  pro- 
position in  Geometry  submitted  in  January  Journal. 


Let  A  B  C  be  the  given  triangle;  construct  the  three  equilateral  triangles 
whose  centers  are  D,  F  and  E;  join  those  centers;  required,  to  prove  D  E  F  an 
equilateral  triangle. 

Draw  C  G,  a  common  chord  of  circles  E  and  F,  join  G  with  A  and  B. 

Angle  C  G  A  is  inscribed  in  arc  C  G  A  which  is  ^  of  the  circumference  of 
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circle  E;  hence  angle  C  G  A  equals  120®.  For  same  reason  C  G  B  equals  120°. 
Hence  A  G  B  equals  120°.  If  G  is  zvitkin  circumference  of  D,  it  is  measured 
by  more  than  >^  of  A  I  B  and  hence  is  greater  than  120°.  If  outside  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  D,  it  is  less  than  120°.  Neither  supposition  is  tme,  hence  G  is 
in  circumference  of  circle  D,  and  G  A  and  G  B  are  common  chords. 

D  F,  joining  centers  of  intersecting  circles  is  perpendicular  to  common  chord, 
and  bisects  it  and  also  bisects  angle  G  F  B.  In  like  manner  E  F  bisects  angle 
GFC.  Therefore  EFG  +  GFD  =  EFC  +  BFD=:>iofCFB  =  6o°. 
In  same  way  it  can  be  shown  that  angles  E  and  Dare  respectively  equal  to  same 
angle.    Hence  E  F  D  is  equiangular  and  therefore  equilateral. 

( Point  G  may  be  within  or  without  triangle  E  F  D,  or  on  E  F,  according  as 
angle  A  C  B  is  less  than,  greater  than,  or  equal  to,  120°,  but  in  each  case  A  G  B 
is  easily  shown  to  be  equal  to  120°.) 

Credit  is  also  due  E.  E.  Beck  with  for  a  solution  based  on  a  second  set  of 
equilateral  triangles. 

T.  B.  PRAY. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 
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HILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Psychology,  by  David  J.  Hill,  with  illustrative  figures. 
Sheldon  &  Co.  419  pp. 

The  wonderful  progress  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  study  of 
psychology  is  at  length  manifesting  itself  in  the  books  prepared  for  class  room 
use.  This  development  has  been  slow  in  making  its  appearance,  but  it  has 
come  at  length  as  a  result  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  study,  and  this  interest, 
for  the  present,  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  practical  value  of  psychology  as 
affording  a  basis  for  a  science  of  teaching.  We  may  therefore  take  these  books 
as  proofs  that  teaching  is  rising  from  pure  empiricism  to  the  position  of  a  pro- 
fession. Prof.  Hill's  book  is  of  special  interest  from  the  plan  pursued  in  it.  It 
is  not  merely  a  system  of  psychology,  setting  forth  its  author's  conclusions  on 
the  most  important  points  of  science:  it  is  this,  but  it  is  also  very  much  more. 
He  says:  '*  By  a  careful  application  of  this  method  (of  introspection)  by  many 
observers,  there  has  been  accumulated  a  body  of  accepted  facts  universally  ad- 
mitted as  verifiable.  It  is  this  consensus  alone  that  renders  any  science  possi- 
ble." The  advice  often  given  to  teachers  to  construct  a  psychology  for  them- 
selves by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  is  singularly  fatuous. 
Reflect,  indeed,  and  verify  from  your  own  consciousness  what  you  read,  but 
unless  you  consider  yourself  keener  and  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  do 
not  fail  to  get  what  help  and  suggestions  you  can  from  studying  the  science  as 
it  has  been  virrought  out  by  others.      Mr.  Hill's  book  makes  a  large  use  of  this 
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comparative  method.  He  himself  is  an  intuitionalist,  belonging  to  that  school 
of  philosophy  which  he  calls  dualistic  realism;  but  he  has  presented,  on  all  the 
chief  subjects,  the  most  important  views  of  all  the  leading  modern  psycholo- 
gists. So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  this  has  been  done  with  great 
skill  and  admirable  brevity.  The  plan  has  its  disadvantages,  making  his  book 
complex  and  difficult  to  read  except  by  practiced  thinkers;  but  it  introduces 
the  student,  who  has  the  patience  to  master  it,  to  the  study  of  psychology  as  it 
is;  familiarizes  him  with  the  great  problems  of  philosophy,  and  the  views  of 
different  thinkers  upon  them;  and  helps  him  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  matters  on  which  there  is  general  agreement,  by  showing  him  in  some 
measure  how  this  has  been  attained.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  book  to  help  the  student  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  relation 
of  its  parts.  It  is  very  systematically  arranged,  skillfully  divided  into  chapters 
and  sections  with  appropriate  headings,  and  brief  analytical  summaries  pro- 
vided at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  The  use  of  two  kinds  of  type  separates  the 
more  essential  matter  from  the  comment  and  discussion,  and  catch  words  in 
full-faced  letters  throw  out  upon  the  page  a  brief  outline  of  each  subject.  In 
fact,  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  could  help  the  student  in  his  effort  to  mas- 
ter what  is  set  before  him.  The  references  at  the  close  of  the  chapters  lead  the 
reader  to  the  most  important  sources  of  information  in  the  English  language. 
In  general  the  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  precise,  although  we  have  marked 
a  few  passages  in  which  he  seems'to  have  fallen  short  in  clearness.  He  recog- 
nizes that  by  "  faculty"  we  mean  nothing  more  than  a  way  of  working  of  the 
mind,  yet  he  occasionally  slips  into  such  misleading  sentences  as  this:  **If 
phantasy  fails  to  reproduce  ideas  of  the  past,  memory  must  fail  to  recpgnize 
them."  He  has  sought,  after  each  great  division  of  his  subject,  to  develop  its 
bearings  upon  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  and  these  sections,  though  ex- 
cellent in  what  they  say,  will  be  felt  to  be  all  too  brief  and  meagre. 


—  NiLEs's  Advanced  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical,  Political,  (D.  D. 
Merrill,  St.  Paul,  134  pp.)  merits  attention  from  those  engaged  in  teaching  this 
branch  by  reason  of  several  important  innovations  upon  the  usual  plan  of  geo- 
graphical text  books.  Mathematical  and  physical  geography  are  made  to  pre- 
cede the  political.  In  the  first  the  student  is  put  upon  observing  and  thinking 
for  himself  instead  of  merely  memorizing  statements.  In  the  second  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  globe  are  discussed;  then  climate  as  determined  by  latitude, 
elevation  and  local  conditions,  together  with  winds,  rainfall,  ocean  currents, 
etc. ;  the  distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  globe  is  next  treated, 
and  traced  in  its  relation  to  the  physical  causes  determining  it;  finally  political 
geography,  as  ordinarily  taught,  follows,  and  is  both  more  intelligible  and  re- 
lieved of  many  details  by  the  discussions  preceding.  The  pupil  is  throughout 
made  to  think  for  himself,  to  see  the  causes  and  relations  of  things,  and  thrown 
as  much  as  possible  upon  his  own  resources.    The  plan  will  commend  itself  to 
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intelligent  teachers,  and  it  has  been  intelligently  worked  out  by  the  author. 
The  book  has  been  admirably  issued  by  the  publishers.  The  maps,  plans  and 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  excellent,  and  the  printing  and  binding 
are  thoroughly  admirable. 

—The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1885-86  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  volumes  for  preceding  years,  but  is  not  inferior  in  interest 
and  importance.  Of  its  contents  we  have  only  time  to  specify  the  valuable 
summary  of  state  school  laws,  the  notes  from  College  Catalogues,  the  sum- 
maries of  reports  of  city  superintendents,  and  the  list  of  educational  publica- 
tions of  the  year. 

—We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  James  MacAlister  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable 
Catalogue  of  the  Pedagogical  Library  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Philadelphia.  The  catalogue  is  classified  under  thirty-two 
different  titles;  where  necessary,  brief  descriptions  of  contents  are  appended  to 
the  titles  of  books;  and  references  are  made,  in  connection  with  volumes  men- 
tioned, to  important  articles  in  leading  periodicals  bearing  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects. The  book  shows  an  astonishing  development  in  Philadelphia  of  interest 
in  pedagogical  studies,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  library  has  been  brought  together 
during  the  past  four  years.  In  itielf  it  is  a  very  serviceable  bibliography  of 
education. 

—•Number  32  of  The  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  devoted  to  President 
Lincoln,  and  called  The  Gettysburg  Speech  and  Other  Papers.  It  opens 
with  Mr.  Lowell's  essay  on  Lincoln,  and  contains  further  the  first  and  second 
inaugurals,  the  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  that  to  dissatisfied  friends,  and  the 
speech  in  Independence  Hall. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  by  Joseph  Payne, 
(E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  343  pp.  |i.oo)  presents  in  very  attractive  and  convenient 
form  a  valuable  and  well  known  work.  The  marginal  headings  to  the  text;  the 
full  analysis  of  each  lecture  added  at  the  close;  the  extensive  index  to  the  vol- 
ume,—  are  all  features  of  great  utility;  while  the  clear  print  and  large  margins 
make  the  book  a  pleasant  one  to  study.  Teachers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
these  lectures  will  find  this  the  best  edition  for  their  use. 

—To  their  *' Reading  Circle  Library"  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  have  added  two 
small  and  practical  treatises  by  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  at 
Toronto.  The  first  is  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  especially  valuable  to  young 
teachers,  as  pointing  out  the  common  errors  into  which  beginners  fall.  The 
other  is  How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention,  which  is  discussed  in  a 
very  simple  and  practical  way.  The  book  presents  incidentally  a  good  deal  of 
the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  may  be  heartily  commended  to  the  attention  of 
teachers.    Each  40  cts. 

—  A  Quiz  Book  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  A.  P. 

Southwick,  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  220 pp.  |i.oo,)  presents  in  the  form 

of  question  and  answer  a  glance  at  the  principal  topics  relating  to  teaching  the 

common  school  branches.    The  form  of  presentation  seems  to  us  unfortunate. 
Vol  JLViU.,  [No.  8.— 4. 
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but  we  find  the  matter  of  the  book  in  general  judicious,  and  there  are  some 
who  will  grasp  its  principles  more  clearly  because  each  is  put  first  in  the  form 
of  a  question.     The  arrangement  of  topics  is  systematic  and  progressive. 

—  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  by  A.  P.  Gage,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  353 
pp.)  presents  its  subjects  in  a  somewhat  more  elementary  way  than  did  the 
author's  Elements  of  Physics.  "  Read  nature  in  the  language  of  experiment"  is 
Mr.  Gage's  maxim,  and  he  proposes  that  the  pupil  shall  for  himself  test 
every  principle  presented.  **  An  experience  of  about  six  years  in  requiring  in- 
dividual laboratory  work  from  my  pupils  has  constantly  tended  to  strengthen 
my  conviction  that  in  this  way  alone  can  a  pupil  become  a  master  of  the  sub- 
jects taught."  The  laboratory  need  not  be  extensive,  and  even  with  large 
classes  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  only  in  exceptional  case^  to  duplicate 
apparatus.  The  experiments  are  rather  more  numerous  than  in  his  previous 
work,  and  more  of  them  are  quantitative,  while  in  the  general  arrangement  and 
treatment  of  the  topics  there  is  some  improvement  observable.  The  book 
seems  to  us  an  admirable  one  for  high  school  work. 

— What  Words  Say,  by  John  Kennedy,  (Kennedy  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  176  pp. 
35  cts.)  presents  the  subject  of  word  analysis  on  a  new  plan.  It  discards  the 
arrangement  according  to  the  languages  from  which  roots  or  syllables  are  de- 
rived, and  follows  an  alphabetical  order.  Those  having  the  same  prefix  or  root 
are  thus  brought  together,  and  are  thoroughly  analyzed  by  pointing  out  the 
meaning  of  each  part  of  each  word.  Definitions  are  appended  to  these  tables 
wherever  necessary.  The  plan  puts  the  pupil  upon  analyzing  words  at  once, 
and  makes  him  find  out  their  meanings  without  regard  to  the  linguistic  affini- 
ties of  their  parts. 

—Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  (John  C.  Buckbee 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  237  pp.,  70c.)  follows  the  inductive  plan  of  presentation,  be- 
ginning with  the  study  of  a  sentence  to  find  the  parts  of  speech,  and  passing  on 
to  inflections  only  after  these  are  thoroughly  learned  and  classified.  The  plan 
of  treatment  is  original,  simple  and  effective,  abundant  exercises  are  provided, 
and  the  student  is  constantly  stimulated  to  reflect  and  learn  by  his  own  observa- 
tions. 

— The  series  of  Teachers'  Manuals  issued  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  are  de- 
serving of  hearty  commendation.  In  neat  paper  binding  they  are  sold  at  15  cts 
each,  and  are  thus  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher.  Three  are  by  J.  G.  Fitch, 
whose  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  have  met  with  such  well  deserved  favor: 
these  are  The  Art  of  Questioning;  The  Art  of  Securing  Attention; 
and  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.  The  last  is  the  least  satisfactory. 
The  series  contains  besides  an  admirable  paper  by  Arthur  Sidgwich,  On 
Stimulus  in  School;  Practical  Work  in  School,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge; 
and  Object  Teaching,  by  J.  H.  Gladstone.  To  anyone  sending  usanewsub- 
scriber  to  the  Journal  we  will  forward  any  one  ot  these  manuals  requested. 

— Some  excellent  selections  for  recitations  and  dialogues  in  grammar  schools 
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will  be  found  in  Reception  Day,  No.  6,  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.)  They  are  bright, 
varied  and  wholesome. 

—Familiar  Aminals  and  their  Wild  Kindred,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.)  is  an  almost  ideal  supplementary  third  reader.  The  matter  could  hardly  be 
made  more  attractive,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  instructive  and  suggestive,  while 
the  illustrations  are  very  accurate  and  ver>'  beautiful,  and  the  mechanical  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  all  that  could  be  desired. 

—Little  Poems  for  Little  Children,  compiled  by  Valeria  J.  Campbell, 
(Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  203  pp.;  75  cts.)  is  full  of  delightful  little  pieces, — 
poems,  mottoes,  proverbs,  maxims.  They  cast  over  the  fields  and  flowers  and 
dianging  seasons  a  light  and  warmth  of  human  feeling  which  will  refine  and 
ennoble  those  who  are  made  participators  in  it. 

— Appleton*s  Educational  Calendar  will  find  a  place,  we  hope,  on  many 
a  teacher's  desk.  Each  leaf  carries  the  dates  of  a  week,  and  also  three  or  four 
short  paragraphs  from  writers  on  education. — The  Students  calendar,  issued 
by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  puts  five  dates  in  a  leaf,  and  for  each  a  brief  sketch  of 
some  distinguished  man  born  on  the  day.     The  design  of  the  calendar  is  very 


—Two  new  issues  in  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co's  "Monographs  on  Education  "  are 
English  in  the  Schools,  by  F.  C.  Woodward;  and,  English  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  by  E.  W.  Huflfcut,  (25ctseach.)  The  first  is  essentially  a 
discussion  of  the  value  of  English  grammar  as  a  disciplinary  study;  while  the 
second,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  what  should  be  done  in  teaching  English  gram- 
mar, gives  its  main  stress  to  methods  of  teaching  composition  in  the  schools. 

—How  TO  Succeed  as  a  Stenographer,  (Fowler  &  VVdls,  25c.)  discusses 
practically  why  and  how  to  learn  short  hand  writing,  and  how  afterwards  to  turn 
the  art  to  account. — University  Degrees,  by  F.  S.  Thomas,  (C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Spracuse,  N..Y.,)  tells  what  they  are  —  and  they  are  many  —  and  what  they  sig- 
nify.—Stories  FOR  Little  Readers,  by  Emilie  Poulson,  (Intersate  Publish- 
ing Co.,  10  cts.)  is  a  supplementary  reader  for  primer  classes. — The  School 
Album,  by  W.  A.  Fairbank,  (S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  30  cts.)  contains 
beautiful  songs  for  day  schools,  in  three  parts,  designed  for  primary,  intermed- 
iate and  grammar  grades.  An  excellent  collection. —  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  issue 
in  very  attractive  form  The  Art  of  Penmanship,  designed  to  accompany  their 
new  series  of  writing  books,  and  containing  suggestions  for  acquiring  a  good 
style  of  writing. — The  Interstate  Primer  Supplement,  (Interstate  Co.,  25 
cts.)  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  any  first  reading  book. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

—  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  is  noteworthy  for  the  interest  of  its 
articles.  David  A.  Wells  discusses  the  labor  question  effectively;  Mr.  Speir 
maintains  that  the  mind  is  always  active  even  in  sleep;  Pres,  White  in  his  series 
on  the  warfare  of  science  discusses  the  attempt  to  reconcile  scripture  and 
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geology;    Mr.  Daubree  writes  of  the  distribution  of  underground  waters  etc. 

—Among  the  attractions  of  the  March  Century  will  be  the  story  of  "Col.  Rose's 
Tunnel  at  Libby  Prison  *'  told  by  one  who  assisted  in  digging  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  supplementary  war  papers. 

— Education  for  February  opens  with  Dr.  Harris*  discussion  of  the  Educa- 
tional Pendulum,  which  swinging  back  and  forth  seems  to  him  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  vitality.  The  glaciated  Areas  of  the  Ice  Age;  The  Colored  Race  in 
Missouri;  The  New  School  Law  in  New  Hampshire;  A  Study  in  Elementary 
English  are  other  articles. 

— O.  W.  Holmes  effectively  illustrates  the  result  of  paying  anthers  by  the 
page  in  his  Over  the  Teacups  in  the  March  Atlantie,  Mr.  Shaler's  discussion 
of  The  Law  of  Fashion  traces  to  the  instinct  of  imitation  the  prevalence  of 
fashion  in  dress,  ornament,  architecture,  etc.,  and  this  instinct  to  sympathy  with 
our  fellow  brings.  Olive  Thorne  Miller's  Virginia's  Woving  is  a  bright  shetch 
of  a  cardinal  bird's  doings.  The  serials  maintain  their  interest  and  the  criticisms 
and  essays  are  excellent. 

—  Wide  Awake  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.40  per  year)  offers  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  a  delightful  sketch  of  The  Children  of  John  Adams,  and  one  not 
less  interesting  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  her  paintings.  Paul  H.  Haynes'  last  pro- 
duction, The  story  of  am  Ambuscade,  a  border  balled,  also  appears  in  this  num- 
ber with  much  else  that  is  interesting  and  entertaining.  The  December  number 
opened  with  The  Star  Bearer,  a  very  striking  poem  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  and  the 
January  number  had  a  ballad  by  Whittier.  The  monthly  deserves  its  name  and 
is  worthy  of  a  wide  patronage. 

— For  such  an  article  as  that  of  Prof.  Shaler  on  Volcanoes  in  the  February 
Scribner  one  might  be  willing  to  pay  the  subscription  price  of  the  magazine. 
It  is  a  model  popular  scientific  article.  The  monthly  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
and  subscribers  to  the  Journal  can  obtain  it  at  especially  favorable  rates.  See 
our  clubbing  rates. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


— Of  the  cheap  libraries  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
says  that  they  are  an  abuse  of  the  postal  laws.  By  issumg  them  serially  and  in  paper 
covers  the  publishers  are  enabled  to  send  them  through  the  mail  as  second  class 
matter,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound,  whereas  Bibles,  school  books  and  all 
the  publications  of  reputable  book  houses  are  obliged  to  pay  postage  at  the  rate 
of  8  cts.  per  pound.  Tons  of  books  are  thus  shipped  in  ways  not  intended  or 
anticipated  in  the  law,  and  <t  a  great  loss  of  income  to  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. 

— ^The  death  of  Asa  Gray  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  removes  one  known 
to  most  teachers  of  this  country  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  series  of  text  books. 
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and  to  men  of  science  as  one  of  the  most  untiring  and  enthusiastic  students  of 
nature.    Two  years  ago,  on  his  seventy-fifth  birth-day  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  receive  notes  of  congratulation  from  every  American  botanist,  accom- 
panied with  a  beautifully  embossed  silver  vase.      His  delight  over  the  remem- 
brances was  great.     Among  them  were  these  lines  from  James  Russell  Lowell: 
**Iust  fate,  prolong  his  life,  well  spent. 
Whose  indefatigable  hours 
Have  been  as  gaily  innocent 
And  fragrant  as  his  flowers." 

— Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  centenary  of  Lord  Byron  passed  (Jan.  22) 
unnoticed  outside  of  Greece,  the  Nation  says  of  that  poet:  "  He  was  a  poet; 
he  was  a  force,  also,  that  spent  itself  partly  in  creating  a  world  wide  affectation, 
and  partly  in  rousing  and  reinforcing  the  impulse  of  individual  liberty  on  the 
continent;  but  he  is  a  poet  no  one  can  love,  and  he  left  a  memory  that  no  one 
can  admire,  and  there  is  none  of  his  works  that  receives  the  need  of  perfect 
praise." 

—Senator  Hoar  recently  said  of  the  poet  Whittier  that  he  should  be  called 
"the  voice  of  New  England.'*  He  has  been  the  poet  of  the  home,  and  of  the 
school  house,  and  of  the  church  spire.  The  church  bells  heard  beyond  the 
stars,  mingle  their  notes  with  his  song." 

— Ginn  &  Co.,  will  issue  in  April  an  interesting  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  by  Prof.  Emerton  of  Harvard  University.  It  will  be  well 
supplied  with  maps  and  references.  They  also  promise  very  soon  an  Introduc- 
tiau  to  Chemical  Science,  inductive,  simply,  accurate  and  thoroughly  teachable. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  promise  Schiller*  s  Ballads  with  notes  an  J  introduction 
by  Henry  Johnson.  • 
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—Of  the  twenty  one  institutes  pro-  accomplishing  this.  Neither  is  its  mis- 
vided  for  in  the  State  Superintendent's  sion  to  teach  to  those  attending  the 
list  for  this  spring  only  two  are  for  a  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  They  are 
longer  period  than  one  week.  This  is  required  to  know  the  elements  of  this 
not  an  accident,  but  the  application  of  before  they  can  secure  a  certificate,  and 
a  view  of  the  function  of  the  institute  it  is  the  county  superintendent's  fault  if 
which  has  been  gaining  ground  in  this  his  examinations  do  not  sift  out  and  re- 
state for  some  years.  This  view  main-  ject  all  those  who  are  grossly  ignorant 
tains,  negatively,  that  the  institute  is  not  in  thib  matter.  At  least  so  much  as  a 
a  school,  its  object  is  not  to  make  up  complete  knowledge  of  Page's  Theory 
deficiencies  in  knowledge  of  common  and  Ar^  of  Teaching  may  reasonably 
school  branches  which  may  exist  among  be  exacted  by  every  superintendent  as 
the  teachers.  There  are  now  in  the  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  a  certificate, 
state  other  and  sufficient  agencies  for  By  such  an  arrangement  both  candidates 
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and  examiner  may  understand  dearly 
what  is  expected,  and  the  tests  can  be 
made  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
stitute has  for  its  object  to  quicken  the 
interest  of  teachers  in  their  work;  to 
keep  them  alive  to  the  great  progress 
which  is  making  in  school  teaching;  to 
stimulate  communities  to  renewed  in- 
terest in  education  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  schools;  and  to  strengthen 
the  e spirt  du  corps  of  the  teaching  body. 
One  week  of  vigorous  work,  with  a  full 
attendance  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
present  is  believed  to  be  better  adapted 
to  securing  these  ends  then  a  longer 
pericxi  with  such  conditions  as  are 
found  too  prevalent  at  long  institutes. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  response  of  teach- 
ers to  the  new  arrangements  will  be 
general  and  hearty.  Teachers  cannot 
afford  to  miss  these  gatherings. 

^A  circular  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  announces  the  general 
railroad  rates  to  San  Francisco  and  re- 
turn. From  Boston  the  rate  is  $97.15; 
from  Chicago  $72.50;  from  Missouri 
River  points,  $60.00.  The  purchaser  of 
a  ticket  at  these  rates  must  name  the 
return  route  he  wishes  and  be  ticketed 
both  ways.  Stops  can  be  made  at 
principal  intermediate  points  within  the 
limit  of  time  allowed,  and  on  the  re- 
turn trip  at  points  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  These  are  "single  passenger 
rates."  Many  roads  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  "party  rates"  or  "carload 
rates,"  and  special  train  rates,"  but 
these  must  be  arranged  for  by  those 
interested,  as  the  work  cannot  be  done 
through  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Teachers  interested  in  the  meet- 
ing should  correspond  with  the  Direc- 
tors for  their  own  state.  Those  for 
Wisconsin  are  Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
Madison,  and  Miss  Rose  Swartz,  Osh- 
kosh. 

—  The  sessions   of  the    Association 


open  with  addresses  of  welcome  on 
Tuesday,  July  17;  Wednesday  a.  m.,  the 
theme  is  Literature  in  the  reading  course 
of  the  public  schools;  evening:  How  to 
prepare  law-abiding  citizens.  Thursday 
A.  M.,  Current  criticisms  of  our  school 
system;  evening:  Practical  education. 
Friday  a.  m.  The  relation  of  the  state 
to  school  books  and  appliances;  even- 
ing: What  is  needed  in  our  school  sys- 
tem to  secure  respect  for  common  labor 
or  wage- working.  The  department 
subjects  are  varied  and  important. 

— The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at 
Chicago  last  year  has  been  distributed. 
It  contains  829  pages,  and  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  two  dollars  charged  for 
membership  in  the  Association.  The 
volume  shows  how  varied  and  important 
the  interests  discussed  at  this  gathering 
are,  and  affords  one  of  the  best  means 
we  knew  of  for  studying  the  drift  of  ed- 
ucational opinion.  The  treasurer's  re- 
port show  a  total  income  of  $3,666,13, 
of  which  $2,396  was  obtained  from  i,  198 
annual  membership  fees.  This  suffici- 
ently shows  that  all  the  crowd  gathered 
at  Chicago  did  not  enroll  as  members 
of  the  Association.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  volume  is  the  eighteen  pages  at 
the  close  devoted  to  the  comments  of 
the  Chicago  press  on  the  Association. 
All  who  joined  the  Association  are  en- 
titled to  receive  this  volume,  and  it  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  member 
who  sends  his  address  to  the  secretary, 
James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

—  Prof.  H.  D.  Maxson,  of  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Institute  Conductor,  to  enter 
upon  the  ministry.  Prof.  Maxson  has 
won  for  himself  the  warm  regards  and 
appreciation  of  all  who  have  know  him 
as  a  teacher  in  this  state,  and  he  will 
have  their  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity 
in  his  new  field.  Prof.  Maxson  retires 
after  the  close  of  the  spring  institutes, 
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and  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray  has  been  appointed 
to  his  position  in  the  school  for  the 
coming  year. 

—At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Normal  Schools   held    in 

(       February  some  important  measures  re- 

I         lating  to  the  schools  under  their  charge 
were  adopted.    The  following  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  course  of  study 
were  passed: 
Resolved,  That  the  Presidents  of  the 

I         several  Normal  Schools  are  hereby  di- 

!  rected  to  prepare  and  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  this  board  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  a  course  of  study  of  one 

j  year  for  the  several  Normal  Schools, 
which  shall  include  in  its  general  features 

I         the  following: 

I  ist.  Admission    upon     examination 

upon  branches  required  by  law  for  a 
first  grade  county  certificate,  after  three 
years'  successful  teaching. 

2d.  A  review  of  the  fundamental 
elementary  branches,  viz:  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy, with  special  reference  to  methods 
of  instruction,  and  purposes  and  aims 
m  their  use. 

i  3d.  A  course  in  school  management, 

especially  ralated  to  organization  and 

I  classification,  discipline  and  courses  of 
study. 

4th.  A  course  in  physiology,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics. 

5th.  A  course  in  psychology  which 
shall  clearly  include  a  classification  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  a  study  of  these 
with  reference  to  the  laws  and  means 
of  their  development. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  herein  out- 
lined shall,  if  adopted,  be  advertised  as 
a  strictly  professional  course,  and  en- 
title the  person  to  a  diploma  from  the 
school  in  which  such  course  may  be 
pursued. 

Provided,  Graduates  from  a  regular 
VoLxvni.,  N0.3.-5. 


four  years'  course  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  or  other  college  having 
equivalent  course,  and  having  had  one 
year's  experience  in  teaching,  may  be 
admitted  upon  presentation  of  diploma. 

— At  the  same  meeting  the  following 
resolution  relating  to  admission  to  the 
advanced  Course  of  the  Normal  School 
were  also  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  persons  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  School  at 
Milwaukee,  or  to  the  advanced  course 
at  any  other  Normal  School  in  Wiscon- 
sin, shall  present  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  President  of  the  school  of  hav- 
ing completed  the  four  years*  course  of 
study  for  free  high  schools,  prepared 
and  published  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  1883,  or  one  of  the  three 
year  courses  of  the  Milwaukee  high 
school,  or  an  elementary  course  in  one 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  Provided, 
that  with  the  certificate  or  diploma  of 
such  free  high  school,  or  of  the  Milwau- 
kee high  school,  acceptable  evidence 
must  be  furnished  that  the  following 
branches  or  subjects  have  been  pursued 
by  the  applicant  in  the  high  school 
course: 

1.  Arithmetic,  English  grammar  and 
composition,  algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  physics,  physiology,  physical 
geography,  English  literature,  drawing. 

2.  American  or  constitutional  history 
and  English  history. 

3.  Latin  or  German  at  least  one  year, 
or  in  place  thereof  rhetoric,  etymology, 
and  English  classics,  for  at  least  one 
year. 

4.  Biology  or  chemistry,  or  in  place 
thereof  botany  or  zoology. 

Resolved,  That  applicants  not  furnish- 
ing satisfactory  evidence,  prescribed  in 
the  foregoing  resolution,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion upon  the  branches  named  as  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  preparatory 
high  school  courses. 
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Resolved^  That  persons  having  com-  —  District  school  No.  1 2  at  National 

pleted  higher  or  more  extended  courses  Home.  Milwaukee  county,  publishes  a 

of  instruction  than  that  required  for  ad-  dimuintive  weekly  paper,  in  which  the 

mission,   and  having  scholarship  and  pupils  take  much  interest, 

abilities  superior  to  those  required  of  —The  high  schools  at  Black  River 

applicants  to  enter  the  third  year  or  Falls,  Burlington,  Brodhead  and  Min- 

junior  class,  may  be  admitted  to  the  eral  Point  have  lately  been  added  to 

senior  class  upon  certificates  or  diplomas  the  accredited  list  of  the  State   Uni- 

satisfactory  to  the    President    of  the  versity, 

®^  ^^  *  ^  —  An  interesting  exercise  at  the  Wau- 
—  It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  Icesha  institute  was  that  on  Philosophy 
recordthedeath,  at  Elsinore,  California,  for  the  Common  Schools,  by  Prof, 
of  Mr.  A.  P.  Delaney.  Mr.  Delaney  Bevan,  of  Milwaukee.  He  dwelt  on  the 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Whitewater  desirability  of  inserting  the  elements 
Normal  School,  and  had  taught  with  of  that  study  in  even  a  primary  cur- 
much  acceptance  in  several  high  schools  riculum,  it  seeming  at  least  reasonable 
of  this  state.  Last  fall  he  accepted  the  that  some  knowledge  of  mechanics  and 
principalship  ot  the  high  school  at  of  the  natural  forces  around  them  is  as 
Columbus,  and  in  spite  of  failing  important  to  future  citizens  as  the  art 
strength  continued  in  the  discharge  of  of  using  tenses  correctly  or  a  knowl- 
his  duties  up  to  the  first  of  November,  edge  of  Japanese  geography.  He 
Then  he  felt  compelled  to  resign,  and  illustrated  by  simple  experiments  some 
went  as  soon  as  possible  to  California,  of  the  possibilities  in  that  direction,  and 
in  hope  that  the  milder  climate  would  he  opened  to  the  teachers  new  fields 
enable  him  to  regain  his  vigor.  But  capable  of  being  made  of  the  greatest 
that  hope  has  been  disappointed.  It  is  interest  and  instruction  to  the  average 
but  a  few  months  since  his  sister,  who  pupil.  He  also  suggested  to  the  teach- 
had  been  lor  many  years  a  teacher  in  ers  some  easy  and  cheap  apparatus  for 
the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  quite  such  experiments,  that  can  be  manu- 
suddenly  passed  away.  The  brother  factured  at  home  with  little  trouble — 
has  follow  "in  a  similar  manner,  leaving  the  Leyden  Jar  for  instance,  being  per- 
those  who  knew  his  faithfulness,  fectly  substituted  by  a  plate  of  common 
courtesy,  hearty  kindliness  and  promise  fi^^ass  with  bits  of  ten-foil  glued  on 
to  mourn  his  untimely  loss.  either  side. 


— The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  '  TTT 

session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  As-    iSlfe^   BUCKEYE  BELL  FOONORY. 

•    .•        i_  ^  ,  f        %  ^^^H  ■Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tia  for  CharehM. 

sociation  has  not  been  fixed,  and  some  *V^^lB^i>oo^Pii'«  Aianii8,FM-iiu,ete.  piniL? 
difficulty  attends  the  fixing  of  it.    The  ^^^  wabbIkted.  c«.,.g„.«..,^ 
fourth  of  July  falls  on  Wednesday,  and  it 
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seem  impossible  to  hold  the  Association  1 EAOHERS  •  ^^«*  inwnd^^tlnff  your 

the  week  previous  as  many  schools  will  der.   Each  «et  con't^'^^2V6^£^iyiM 

still  be  in  session.    To  delay  it  until  the  ^aX^t^h^^^^n' "bLV^^^^ 

week  followmg  would  mterfere  with  the  slflruft.  colore  and  mottoes;  price  per  set,  %\\ 

1>]ans  of  those  who  wish  tn  cm  fn   Qan  *»**lt.**^^i-^^  ®*"^  ^-    Larjfe  set  samplee 

pjniia  01  inose  WHO  wisn  10  go  to   ban  pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prise,  flne 

Francisco.    It  seems  probable  therefore  tf  ?  ^^  ^"^^  teachers'  school  supplies,  »c 

♦K«»  ♦!,«  A         •  *•           11  L     .             .  ^""^P®  "''^  »"<*  ^<?w  samples;  all  postpaid  by 

that  the  Association  will  be  m  session  mall.    Postairo  stamps  taken.    Please  send 

on  the  fourth  of  July.  » *'^"'  TV.yovvk  *  oo..  warren,  pa. 
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UNPROFITABLE  WORK  IN  THE  GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

In  discussing  the  subject  assigned  to  this  paper,  I  am  met  at  the 
outset  by  a  consideration  dismaying  to  the  heart  of  a  veteran.  One 
who  has  watched  the  course  of  thought  in  educational  circles  has  wit- 
nessed a  curious  phenomenon.  He  has  heard  serious  questioning  on 
every  hand  of  the  propriety  of  spending  time  upon  many  branches 
taught  in  graded  schools,  yet  to-day  he  sees  these  same  topics  and 
methods  absorbing  as  much  time  and  energy  of  pupils  and  teachers  as 
at  any  previous  period. 

So  it  is  in  no  sanguine  mood  that  your  committee  stand  forth  to 
utter  one  more  protest  against  educational  abuses  which  have  long 
seemed  an  essential  part  of  our  highly  vaunted  public  school  system. 

But  protest — however  ineffectual — is  plainly  a  duty  so  long  as  there 
remain  abuses  to  be  corrected.  The  facts  which  confront  us  appear  to 
be  these — in  most  graded  schools  eight  years  are  devoted  to  work, 
which,  although  quite  successful  in  filling  up  the  time,  fails  to  properly 
prepare  the  pupils  for  further  mental  culture  in  school  or  out  of  it. 
The  work  of  the  high  school  is  sadly  hindered  by  lack  of  proper  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  candidates  for  admission,  while  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  are  forced  to  spend  much  valuable  time  in  bringing  the 
intelligence  of  pupils  up  to  a  point  where  they  may  profitably  under- 
take true  college  work.  Meanwhile  the  elements  of  natural  science,  the 
accurate  and  graceful  use  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  some  knowledge 
of  practical  affairs,  while  their  claims  are  freely  conceded  in  conventions, 
are  crowded  out  of  courses  of  study.    Primary,  high  and  normal  schools 
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are  linked  together  in  maintaining  a  state  of  things  which  no  teacher  in 
his  thoughtful  moments  can  approve. 

But  even  should  we  concede  the  high  value  claimed  for  the  line  of  in- 
struction at  present  marked  out  in  primary  education,  it  would  still 
be  fitting  to  inquire  whether  other  subjects  may  not  offer  better  oppor- 
tunities for  right  mental  development.  Because  the  course  is  already 
so  crowded  therefore  each  topic  to  be  retained  must  be  subjected  to  both 
of  these  tests.  For  teachers  and  pupils  have  not  hours  enough  in  the 
day  to  do  well  the  work  that  is  already  thrust  upon  them,  and  however 
desirable  other  lines  of  work  may  seem  to  be,  they  cannot  be  inserted 
until  place  has  been  made  for  them  by  rejecting  something  else. 

In  entering  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  what  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
list,  we  must  first  fix  upon  some  standard  of  judgment  to  which  we  may 
constantly  refer,  and  I  know  of  none  more  universally  accepted  than 
the  three- fold  one  of  utility,  discipline  and  culture.  Of  every  subject 
we  may  ask,  * '  What  is  its  practical  value —  on  the  bread  winning  side  ? ' ' 
**  What  is  its  training  power?**  **What  is  its  culture  value?" — its 
power  to  widen  the  sympathies  for  all  that  is  best  and  truest,  and  quicken 
the  apprehension. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  observe,  however,  that  the  true  plan  of  teaching 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  study  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  discipline  which  a  hard  compulsion  may  force  upon  pupils,  but  in 
subjects  which  commend  themselves  because  they  contain  matter  useful 
and  interesting,  a  far  better  discipline  may  be  obtained  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  real  mental  activity.  So  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  maintain  a  distinction  between  culture  and  discipline  since  real  cul- 
ture cannot  but  secure  the  best  mental  disciplme. 

But  let  us  examine  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  curriculum  by 
the  tests  first  proposed;  not,  however,  taking  the  time  to  specifically 
apply  each  of  these  to  every  branch  discussed,  but  basing  the  entire 
discussion  upon  the  considerations,  and  leaving  him  to  apply  them,  who 
challenges  our  conclusions. 

In  what  is  designated  language  lessons  and  English  grammar  a  fair 
examination  will  reveal  but  a  grain  of  language  in  a  bushel  of  grammar, 
the  thought  seeming  to  be  that  English  grammar  is  something  that 
the  youth  must  have  at  any  cost  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  under 
the  beguiling  name  of  ** language  lessons**  the  work  begins.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  worst  forms  of  such  work — and  yet  they  are  most 
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commonly  met  with — but  stop  only  to  ask  what  reason  can  be  given  for 
undertaking  it  at  all.     If  we  would  teach  children  to  speak  and  write  with 
case  and  accuracy,  we  must  keep  this  purpose  constantly  in  view.     But 
some  one  may  say  that  a  great  deal  of  composition  is  required  by  these 
books  thus  named  ** language  lessons."     Yes,  that  is  true,   as  for  in- 
stance, when  the  pupils  are  directed  to  make  ten  sentences,   each  con- 
taining a  noun,  and  such  astonishing  results  ensue  as  these:     ''I   see  a 
cat,*'     "I  see  a  dog'* — *'The  cat  ran." — This  is  far  less  profitable, 
though  less  taxing  to  the  mental  powers,   than   '*  angling  for  an  idea 
with  a  single  word  for  a  bait,"  and  for  directness  of  purpose  reminds 
me  of  the  man  who  owned  a  clock.     A  neighbor  remarked  to  him  that 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  right.     **  Well  now,"  replied  its  contented  owner, 
"that  clock's  all  right, — fact  is,  nobody  understands  that  clock  but 
me.     When  it  strikes  twelve  and  the  hands  point  to  two,    /  know  it's 
twenty  minutes  to  seven."     When  such  work  is  dropped  from  our 
primary  courses,  then  may  come  in  real  language  work,  in  which  the 
pupil  shall  learn  to  use  words,  not  as  seeking  to  adjust  the  blocks   of  a 
puzzle,  but  in  order  to  express  ideas  which  are  to  some  extent  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  mind.    Such  effort  as  this  will  quicken  the  inventive 
feculty  and  commend  itself  to  us  in  all  respects  as  being  of  practical 
value,  meeting  the  ends  of  discipline  and  of  culture :    and  abundant 
material  for  such  most  desirable  training  is  already  present  in  most 
school  rooms,  in  the  readers  and  supplementary  reading  matter  geo- 
graphical and  historical.     Again,  as  to  grammar,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
your  committee  that  only  so  much  grammar  should  be  retained  as  will 
prove  convenient  for  logical  and  thought- analysis.     The  present  re- 
quirements in  this  study  involve  a  sad  waste  of  time.     Children  must 
needs  memorize  definitions  and  nice  distinctions  in  the  uses  of  words 
which  their  immature  minds  can  in  no  way  make  their  own,  and  which 
if  they  could,  would  profit  them  nothing — and  for  what?     In   order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  parse  and  analyze  the  English  language?     But 
to  turn  from  the  carefully  selected  sentences  of  the  grammar  to  a  page 
of  any  good  prose  or  poetry  and  expect  to  make  head  way  by   the 
same  system,  is  as  if  a  bicyclist,  learning  the  paved  streets  of  our  cities, 
should  attempt  to  make  his  way  through  the  bogs  and  hills  of  the  Kettle 
Moraine,  across  lots. 

Pupils  need  no  elaborate  system  to  enable  them  to  do  the  best  work 
in  analysis.     Even  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  sometimes  a 
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positive  hinderance,  as  with  keenest  interest  they  set  out  to  determine 
the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  ideas  contained  in  a  stanza  of  poetry 
or  a  paragraph  of  prose.  The  use  of  a  word  may  be  quite  clear  until 
they  seek  to  name  the  part  of  speech.  Suppose  the  sentence  to  be 
"He  ran  up  a  bill  at  the  store.*'  What  shall  be  done  with  ''up"? 
Evidently  it  is  the  complement  of  the  verb,  a  part  of  the  predicate,  but 
at  once  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  reflection  that  an  adverb  cannot  be 
in  the  predicate. 

I  have  already  indicated  what  grammatical  work  is,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  highest  value — that  of  /tT^iVa/ analysis,  in  which  the  pupil  takes 
the  words  of  a  sentence  as  they  occur,  and  names  at  once  their  relation 
of  thought  to  other  words,  avoiding  useless  repetition  by  omitting 
articles  and  those  adjectives  which,  in  the  text,  immediately  precede  their 
nouns,  and  dealing  with  a  phrase  as  a  unit,  unless  some  unusual  feature 
renders  an  analysis  desirable. 

That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  I  will  briefly  illustrate. 

In  dealing  with  the  familiar  lines: 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature 
Holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms 
She  speaks  a  various  language.'* 

We  should  expect  the  pupils  to  take  up  the  analysis  as  follows: 
"To  Him,"  is  an  adverbial  phrase  modifying  the  verb  speaks; — who, 
is  a  pronoun,  the  subject  of  the  predicate  holds  communion; — in  the 
love  of  nature  is  an  adverbial  phrase  modifying  holds  communion;  with 
her  visible  forms,  an  adverbial  phrase  modifier  of  holds  communion; — 
sequence  than  the  logical;  that  in  these  stages,  the  child  needs  far  more 
to  know  the  combinations  of  numbers,  and  how  to  combine  and  separate 
them  with  facility  and  accuracy,  than  he  does  to  be  able  to  see  the  logical 
relations  of  a  given  set  of  conditions;  but,  has  the  committee  considered 
what  a  sudden  transition  they  assume  the  child  to  make  in  passing  from 
this  work  to  that  indicated  as  appropriate  for  "more  mature  pupils"  ? 
Surely  as  a  preparation  to  enable  the  pupil  successfully  to  grapple  with 
*  ^problems  promiscuotisly  arranged' '  considerable  training  in  that  logical 
mode  of  thought  that  comes  from  the  solution  of  problems  is  essential. 
While  on  the  one  hand  running  too  near  the  modern  educational  Scylla 
of  "no  work  for  the  little  ones, ' '  the  report  veers  close  to  the Charybdis 
of  "over-work"  in  the  presentation  of  matter  for  the  upper  grades. 
Except  for  purposes  of  review,  the  miscellaneous  arrangement  of  pro- 
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blems  is  of  very  doubtful  utility.  It  cuts  off  the  opportunity  to  get  at 
a  classification  of  logical  rdations;  for  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  at  sea 
amoi^  a  mass  of  ever  varying  conditions;  and  the  psychological  effect 
is  very  like  that  produced  by  the  learning  of  isolated  geographical  facts 
which  the  report  so  justly  condemns. 

It  seems  to  me  this  association  may  safely  adopt  the  report  on  language 
as  presented.  Would  it  not  also  be  well  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
introduction  too  early  of  a  text-book  on  language  to  be  used  by  the 
pupil?  These  so-called  '*  Language  Lessons'*  are  for  the  most  part 
only  an  attempt  to  dilute  and  sweeten  formal  grammar  to  the  taste  of 
"the  little  dears;"  they  emphasize  unduly  ih^  form,  giving  but  littie 
training  to  develop  that  thought-power  which  must  furnish  the  content; 
their  compilers  seem  to  have  surveyed  the  educational  field  rather  from 
the  financial  than  the  pedagogical  point  of  view;  and  so  have  given  us 
not  hand-books  to  guide  the  teacher,  but  books  which  if  used  at  all 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

As  to  the  lopping  off  of  ** extras*'  in  reading  and  spelling — extras 
which  too  often  lead  to  a  sort  of  touch,  taste  and  go  exercise,  in  which 
almost  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  except  reading  and  spelling 
is  "sampled" — the  suggestions  are  wise  and  timely.     But  a  certain 

ERRATl'M. 

On  account  of  a  printer's  error  in  making  up  the  first  form  of  the 
Journal  this  month,  which  was  not  discovered  until  we  were  ready  to 
commence  mailing,  readers  will  have  to  observe  carefully  ,the  following 
directions: 

On  page  152,  at  line  26,  insert  the  matter  commencing  with  the 
second  line  of  page  156  and  running  to  the  nineteenth  line  of  page  162 
inclusive. 


orreries,  planetaria,  and  other  expensive  playthings  that  turn  with  a 
crank  are  appliances  which  the  teacher  who  knows  the  subject  does  not 
need,  and  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  not  qualified  they  are  far  worse 
than  useless.  Let  the  illustrative  work  here  which  calk  for  physical 
apparatus  beyond  a  simple  globe  be  eliminated. 

In  history,  cut  out  all  memorizing  of  the  text,  and  most  of  the  mem- 
orizing of  dates.      An  eminent  authority  on  the  teaching  of  history 
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has  declared  that  forty  dates  are  enough  for  the  student  to  memorize 
in  all  human  history.  Perhaps  this  is  an  extremely  low  estimate,  but 
surely  we  might  be  satisfied  with  twenty  dates  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country. 

But,  ladies  and  gendemen,  this  is  nothing  but  nibbling  around  the 
edge.  Why  not  have  the  courage  to  cut  deeper?  Undoubtedly  there 
is  much  unprofitable  work  in  the  graded  schools  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated;  but  why  seek  for  the  unprofitable  matter  and  method  with 
a  microscope?  Why  waste  so  much  effort  in  trying  with  a  bit  of  sand- 
paper to  smooth  off  a  few  jagged  corners  of  the  educational  structure, 
and  ignore  the  great  mass  of  unprofitabe  matter  whose  excision  will  re- 
quire strong,  vigorous  and  courageous  blows  with  mallet  and  chisel  ? 

Shall  I  specify  particulars?  Briefy,  then,  the  excision  most  impera- 
tive, as  it  seems  to  me,  includes. 

1.  As  to  method:  Fully  nine-tenths  of  all  '* concert  recitations.*' 

2.  As  to  time:  All  the  time  now  spent  in  school  by  children  under 
six  year  of  age. 

3.  As  to  matter:  All  foreign  languages  in  grades  below  the  high 
school. 

And,  since  the  report  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  indicated  in  the 
title,  I  may  be  permitted  add. 

4.  As  to  management:  All  martinetism,  including  the  red  tape  items 
in  monthly  and  other  reports. 

Silas  Y,  Gillan, 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  library  law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  is  attracting  attention 
outside  of  those  schools  for  whose  benefit  it  was  passed.  The  signs  are 
promising  that  a  general  interest  will  soon  be  aroused  in  behalf  of  provid- 
ing instructive  and  interesting  reading  matter  for  the  children  in  all  our 
schools,  thus  making  the  library  an  important  factor  in  our  educational 
work.  The  movement  is  an  important  one,  and  deserves  the  support 
of  all  who  desire  the  success  of  our  educational  system. 

School  libraries  should  have  two  objects.  They  should  aim  to  culti- 
vate in  pupils  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  supply  material  supple- 
mentary to  the  text  books  in  use.     It  is  hazardous  to  put  into  the  hands 
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of  children  a  sharp-edged  tool  without  a  caution  against  its  dangers,  or 
instruction  as  to  its  use.  Imparting  the  ability  to  read  and  then  turn- 
ing the  child  into  the  world  of  books,  without  providing  safeguards  of 
taste  and  habit  against  the  flood  of  pernicious  reading  matter  that  may 
engulf  him,  will  prove  disastrous  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  view  of 
the  *' yellow  covered  literature,*'  of  the  "nickle  libraries,**  and  the 
murky  tide  of  papers  and  books  that  is  sweeping  in  upon  us  daily  from 
all  sides,  it  seems  meet  that  our  schools  should  take  up  the  work  of 
forestalling  these  dangers,  and  of  giving  some  guide  to  our  children 
that  shall  keep  them  safe  from  evil  reading  when  the  day  comes  for  them 
to  choose  books  for  themselves. 

The  formation  of  good  literary  taste  is  clearly  within  the  scope  and 
proper  limits  of  school  work.  The  task  is  not  hard.  It  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  expenditure  of  four  or  five  dollars  a  year  in  the  aver- 
age school.  In  these  days  useful  books  are  cheap,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  will  procure  a  dozen  or  fifteen  volumes  that  will,  when  passed 
freely  from  child  to  child,  establish  in  the  ordinary  district  school  a 
proper  taste  for  the  best  literary  productions.  Like  the  leaven  that  was 
hidden  in  the  three  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened,  so 
a  small  amount  of  the  best  reading  matter,  circulated  freely  among  the 
children,  will  create  a  sentiment  in  its  favor  throughout  a  school. 

The  value  of  supplementing  text  books  with  additional  information 
on  kindred  subjects,  ought  to  be  considered.  Learning  by  rote  from 
well  worn  histories  and  geographies  has  about  it  so  much  that  is  purely 
mechanical,  that  pupils  purstie  their  studies  in  these  subjects  in  a  dull, 
listless  way  that  leads  to  little  progress.  Give  to  the  child  in  the  second 
reader  a  supplementary  book  of  the  same  scope  yet  dealing  with  differ- 
ent topics,  and  he  will  learn  to  read  better  because  of  the  pleasure  he 
finds  in  it.  To  the  boy  who  is  idly  bending  over  his  geography,  pre- 
tending to  learn  the  names  of  the  countries  of  Africa,  give  Stanley's 
Dark  Continent,  or  Baker's  Albert  Nyanza,  and  geography  is  no  longer 
a  dreary  waste  of  mere  names  and  half-understood  sentences.  Coffin's 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,  Hale's  Life  of  Washington,  and  Higginson*s 
American  Explorers,  will  make  the  text  book  of  United  States  History 
more  intelligible  and  more  interesting. 

Supplementary  reading  not  only  tends  to  the  awakening  of  greater 
interest  in  school  routine  work,  but  it  leads  to  habits  of  investigation. 
Let  children  once  know  that  there  is  more  to  learn  on  any  subject  than 
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they  find  within  the  covers  of  the  text  book,  and  they  will  surely  dis- 
She  speaks  a  various  lang^uage,  the  principal  statement.  At  first  such 
analysis  may  be  somewhat  in  detail,  but  experience  will  show  that  very 
soon  many  statements  become  merely  mechanical — are  perfectly  evident 
to  all  of  the  class  without  effort  on  their  part,  and  hence  should  not  be 
retained  to  clog  the  progress  of  real  thought-provoking  analysis. 

Let  the  work  be  swift  and  a  constant  challenge  to  thought,  and  make 
the  construction  square  with  the  sense,  at  whatever  risk  of  injury  to 
preconceived  notions  of  grammatical  classification. 

The  grammar  necessary  for  this  should  be  taught,  as  also  the  small 
amount  needed  to  serve  as  a  test  of  accuracy  in  speech.  But  this  need 
not  occupy  more  than  a  few  months  of  time  when  pupils  are  ready  for  it 
Every  one  who  reads  well  for  others,  really  analyzes  what  he  reads, 
distinguishes  principal  from  subordinate  ideas,  and  by  his  tone  so  marks 
each  clause  and  phrase  and  word  as  to  make  evident  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  This,  then,  is  an  excellent  basis  fi'om  which  to  pro- 
ceed, giving  names  to  the  parts  examined  as  fast  as  the  names  shall  seem 
to  be  caUed  for,  and  proceeding  to  classiiy,  not  from  definitions,  but  induc- 
tively, by  an  examination  of  the  uses  of  the  words  themselves.  From  this 
point,  and  in  this  way,  classification  may  proceed  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  time  may  warrant. 

The  study  of  geography  has  obtained  its  very  prominent  place  in  our 
courses  of  instruction  because  of  the  great  practical  value  supposed  to 
attach  to  it.  But  thoughtful  teachers  are  now  generally  indisposed  to 
acknowledge  such  a  claim.  Can  anything  possess  a  high  practical  value 
that  so  soon  passes  beyond  the  reach  of  memory?  Test  the  results 
of  the  present  work  in  geography  by  inquiring  what  portion  of  the 
mass  of  details  committed  to  memory  by  patient  child  hood  is  retained  by 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been  ten  years  out  of  the  school  room. 
In  both  high  schools  and  normal  schools  it  is  observed  that  pupils  who 
have  neither  taught  nor  studied  geography  for  three  or  four  years  have 
mostly  forgotten  what  it  took  them  so  long  to  learn. 

Those  who  champion  this  irrational  and  wasteful  work  urge  that  by  it 
the  memory  is  finely  trained.  But  how  can  this  be?  The  memory  is 
strengthened  by  what  it  retains,  and  not  by  what  is  so  soon  forgotten. 
As  to  the  culture  value  of  such  work  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  if 
teachers  do  all  the  work  required  by  the  present  curriculum  no  time  is 
left  for  such  high  purposes.     Therefore  to  your  committee  it  seems  de- 
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sirable  to  very  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  geographical  instruction 
now  given  to  pupils  in  graded  schools.  After  they  are  introduced  to 
the  subject  by  means  of  conversation  upon  the  local  geography — which 
should  be  restricted  to  that  portion  of  city  or  country  which  they  have 
seen, — then  by  making  a  diagram  of  this  they  should  be  taught  what 
a  map  is,  and,  by  use  of  a  molding  board  or  the  sand  of  the  school  yard, 
they  should  be  taught  to  map  physical  features.  During  these  and  the 
following  years  suitable  narratives  of  travel  and  exploration,  and  ex- 
tended descriptive  reading  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible,  should  be 
fredy  used  in  ways  best  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  class. 
Maps  should  be  constantly  used  for  reference,  and  pupils  should  be  led 
to  realize  that  a  good  map  conveys  much  information  other  than  merely 
indicating  location.  In  geography  it  is  of  superlative  importance  that 
pupils  should  be  keenly  interested  in  their  work,  otherwise  the  imag- 
ination will  be  very  little  enriched  by  the  study,  and  the  ten  or  twenty 
lines  of  bald  statement  descriptive  of  a  country  are  but  little  calculated 
to  secure  that  end.  The  attention  should  be  held  to  one  country  or 
section  long  enough  to  secure  a  real  interest  in  its  people,  its  scenery, 
native  animals,  and  other  such  topics. 

Much  work  in  composition  should  accompany  this,  serving  both  to  focus 
the  ideas  gained,  and  afford  a  valuable  exercise  in  language. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend:  ist,  that  in  geography 
only  those  facts  should  be  insisted  upon  which  are  necessary  to  use  as 
central  points  of  interets  in  commerical  intercourse,  history,  literature  and 
in  general  reading.  This  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  oceans,  the 
continents,  with  their  most  striking  physical  features,  the  location  of  the 
most  important  political  divisions,  the  metropolis  of  each,  and  such  other 
important  &icts  as  may  be  included  in  a  very  brief  1  ist.  Let  this  be  mastered 
as  thoroughly  as  is  the  multiplication  table,  making  use  of  maps  and  rapid 
sketches  showing  the  relative  position  of  places  and  their  physical 
features  on  the  blackboard. 

2nd.  We  believe  that  not  much  time  should  be  spent  in  the  laborious 
study  of  oudines  and  the  boundaries  of  political  divisions,  including 
the  very  careful  mapping  of  the  same. 

3rd,  The  descriptive  text  should  not  be  memorized  verbatim,  nor 
should  the  mind  be  burdened  with  statements  concerning  population, 
productions,  etc.,  that  in  a  few  years  must  prove  valueless  even  if 
remembered — statements,  also,  concerning  soil,   climate  and  produc- 
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tions  of  each  political  division  should  be  disregarded,  and  only  a  summary 
given  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  broad  section  of  country,  regard- 
less of  boundary  lines  of  states  or  empires.  Beyond  this,  and  supple- 
menting and  illustrating  the  whole,  there  must  be  an  abundance  of 
geographical  reading,  connecting  mountain  and  river  with  human  in- 
terests, touching  the  sympathies  and  the  imagination  while  illuminating 
the  intelligence  of  the  child. 

4th.  Physical  geography  should  serve  to  explain  the  facts  of  political 
geography;  it  should  also  be  more  direcdy  studi^  through  the  elements 
of  science,  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  elementary  course  of 
study. 

In  regard  to  reading  and  spelling  time  only  permits  the  bare  sugges- 
tion that  ''extras,*'  or  subordinate  exercises,  should  be  sparingly  used, 
and  that  they  should  be  kept  strictly  subordinate,  in  order  that  the  at- 
tention may  be  concentrated  upon  the  subjects  themselves. 

At  present  arithmetic  occupies  the  place  of  a  full  study  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  school  life  of  the  child  before  entering  the  high 
school.  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  give  accuracy  and  facility 
in  such  operations  as  occupy  the  attention  of  the  citizen  in  business  life. 
A  large  element  of  discipline  comes  as  a  result  of  training  with  such 
ends  in  view.  The  faculties  of  memory  and  reasoning  are  chiefly  exer- 
cised. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  admit,  as  formerly  was  true, 
that  arithmetic  is  the  only  study  in  the  common  school  curriculum  that 
exercises  the  reasoning  faculty.  Observation  and  thought- power  can 
be  strengthened  more  profitably  by  means  of  elementary  science,  which 
should  occupy  some  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  arithmetic  without 
gaining  the  accuracy  and  facility  which  should  be  attained.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  your  committee  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  for  the 
reasons  that  the  methods  followed  have  not  been  clear,  definite,  insistent; 
that  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  operations  of  little  interest  to 
the  children  and  of  no  practical  advantage  in  later  life;  that  much  time 
and  energy  have  been  wasted  in  the  solution  of  difficult,  impractical  and 
impossible  problems,  to  the  neglect  of  rapid  mental  exercises  that  would 
result  in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  manipulation  of  the  practical  pro- 
blems of  life.  By  eliminating  certain  parts  of  arithmetic  entirely  and 
relegating  the  study  of  these  to  the  high  school,  by  insisting  upon 
absolute  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  principles,  by  exacting  numerous 
mental  exercises  that  will  not  over  tax  the  reasoning  faculty  but  give  it 
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moderate  and  healthful  exercise,  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  common  school,  save  valuable  time  for  other  important 
exercises,  and  gain  the  accuracy  and  facility  demanded  in  practical 
affairs. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  following  topics  be  omitted 
from  the  courses  of  study  for  grammar  schools,  viz: 

1.  Longitude  and  Time. 

2.  Exchange  and  Compound  Interest. 

3.  Equation  of  Payments. 

4.  Mensuration  of  sphere,  cylinder  pyramid  and  cone. 

5.  Complex  problems  in  Interest. 

6.  Compound  Proportion. 

7.  Involution  and  Evolution,  unless  it  be  in  its  simplest  form  in  the 
last  year. 

8.  Arithmetrical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 

Facility  in  the  making  and  use  of  all  business  forms,  receipts,  notes, 
drafts,  etc.,  should  be  insisted  on. 

Second.  That  mental  exercises  should  be  given  constantly  in  practical 
problems,  the  aim  being  to  stimulate  the  child  to  grapple  with  relations 
in  number  that  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  men  of  affairs, 
and  to  enable  him  to  think  of  these  relations  or  conditions  independent 
of  the  aids  of  pencil,  paper,  and  rules. 

Third.  Suggestions  as  to  method.  Fix  the  early  concepts  of  num- 
ber clearly  by  means  of  the  use  of  objects.  The  majority  of  teachers 
are  over  ambitious  at  the  beginning  and  proceed  too  soon  from  the 
idea  of  numbers  to  their  symbols.  Work  slowly,  patiently,  determin- 
edly and  understandingly  with  the  child  during  the  first  two  years. 
There  the  question  of  success  is  to  be  solved.  Be  content  to  labor  with 
die  combination  of  the  nine  digits  until  accuracy  is  acquired.  Facility 
will  come  later.  Nearly  all  the  mistakes  of  later  life  come  from  want 
of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  nine  digits  in  their  varied  possible  rela- 
tions. 

B^n  the  work  with  parts  of  things  early.  It  is  possible  and  advis- 
able to  lead  children  to  the  ideas  of  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths  in  the 
second  year.  The  following  year  simple  additions  and  subtractions  of 
fractions  with  the  same  denominator  can  be  made  by  the  child  as  easily 
as  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  integers.  During  the  same  years 
interest    the    child    in    practical    measurements,    thus     laying    the 
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foundation  for  mensuration  later.  Use  the  measures  pint,  quart,  gaUon, 
peck ;  inch,  foot,  yard.  With  these  units  form  many  practical,  conceivable 
examples  for  mental  exercise.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  expect  accuracy 
in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  the  nine  digits.  By  this  time  also  the  mul- 
tiplication or  division  table  should  be  developed  to  the  nines  at  least. 
Multiplication,  as  well  as  its  converse  division,  is  largely  an  exercise  of 
memory.  Insist  therefore  that  such  combinations  as  usually  disconcert 
children  shall  be  taken  slowly,  but  fixed  as  clearly  and  indelibly  upon 
the  mind  as  the  combination  of  letters  that  forms  hat  Among  these  are 
7X6,  8X7»  7X9-  The  same  caution  should  be  exercised  in  learning 
certain  combinations  in  addition,  as  7  -f  6,  6  -f  9,  8  -|-  7,  7  -|-  9.  As  soon 
as  the  class  has  acquired  accuracy  within  a  certain  range  then  push  for 
quickness.  Remember  that  both  accuracy  and  facility  are  the  results  of  ex- 
ercise, and  that  the  combinations  in  addition  and  multiplication  at  the 
middle  of  the  period  of  school  life  should  be  made  automatic,  the  mind 
responding  as  quickly  when  the  stimulus  is  given  in  number  as  it  does 
when  the  stimulus  is  given  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  word. 

From  the  third  year  on  children  should  have  frequent  reading  exercises 
in  arithmetic  to  gain  power  of  interpreting  thought.  The  mind  should 
not  be  taxed  at  that  time  with  the  mechanical  solution  of  the  problems. 
As  a  rule  it  is  wise  to  develop  principles  and  have  frequent  exercises  be- 
fore formulating  rules.  There  is  not  the  same  life-giving  activity  in 
solving  problems  under  a  rule  that  has  just  been  memorized.  Where 
such  a  method  is  followed  children  show  helplessness  in  solving  mis- 
cellaneous examples.  A  vast  deal  of  time  is  thus  wasted  in  working 
through  the  pages  of  classified  problems.  There  should  be  little  of 
such  work,  and  very  much  work  in  problems  promiscuously  arranged, 
thus  leading  the  child  to  think  of  a  problem  for  what  it  contains  in 
itself,  the  teacher  assigning  easy  problems  that  illustrate  the  conditions 
required,  until  the  child's  thought-power  has  waxed  strong  enough  to 
grapple  with  the  ordinary  examples  of  life  that  may  be  solved  by  the 
application  of  principles  with  which  he  is  familiar.  It  is  ot  more  vital 
importance  for  him  to  know  how  to  think  out  the  problem  than  to  know 
that  it  belongs  under  a  certain  case  of  a  certain  rule.  Have  the  courage 
to  omit  from  a  lesson  the  assignment  of  a  problem  that  will  require  hours 
for  the  average  child  to  solve,  and  be  alert  to  detect  any  memorizing  of 
the  processes  of  difficult  problems. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  say  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  confine 
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the  discussion  to  the  point  of  elimination;  for,  in  examining  materials 

with  reference  to  dropping  them  out,  they  must  be  compared  with  what 

it  is  considered  best  to  include,  and  the  method  of  instruction  must  also, 

for  evident  reasons,  receive  socne  attention. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  wbe  and  judicious  teacher, 

untrammeled  by  arbitrary  authority,  may  do  very  excellent  work  with 

the  course  of  study  as  it  exists  at  present,  but  we  all  know  that  most  of 

the  teaching  in  these  subjects  is  done  by  teachers  who  are  not  able  thus 

to  omit,  select,  subordinate  and  illuminate  the  materials  placed  before 

them. 

A.  R.  SPRAGUE, 
J.  J.  MAPEL, 
L.  D.  HARVEY. 

Committee. 


I  confess  my  hopes  are  not  sanguine  that  a  very  large  practical  out- 
come will  follow  this  report  or  its  discussion.  The  average,  mediocre 
teacher  can  do  something  with  his  routine  plans,  without  them  he  is 
lost;  and  after  all  the  excision  we  may  make  by  subtraction  from  with- 
out, the  half  educated  teacher  and  the  untrained  supervisor  will  still  re- 
main mechanical  workers,  as  likely  as  before  to  work  empirically  with 
whatever  may  be  left.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  unprofitable  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  report  is  to  eliminate  the  unprofitable 
workers;  and  this  cannot  be  done  at  one  stroke.  By  strict  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  the  legal  door-keepers  to  watch  the  entrance 
to  the  teachers'  profession,  by  holding  out  to  the  weakest  of  those 
already  in  the  allurements  of  other  occupations,  and  by  persistent  effort 
in  the  work  of  educating  the  actual  and  prospective  teachers,  some 
tangible  results  may  eventually  be  attained  in  securing  more  profitable, 
rational  work- 
Meanwhile  it  will  probably  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  some  good  to 
have  the  graded  school  curriculum  passed  under  critical  review,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  pruned  of  whatever  it  contains  which  is  unprofitable. 
With  some  of  the  points  made  in  the  report,  I  heartily  agree,  and  with 
most  of  it  my  judgment  is  in  substantial  accord.  But  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  a  few  of  the  recommendations  elucidated  a  little  further. 

The  position  so  ably  maintained  by  Guyot  that  so  far  as  geography 
is  a  science  at  all  it  is  based  upon  physical  facts  and  phenomena  is  un- 
doubtedly correct;  but  since  the  possibilities  do  not  admit  of  the  pupil's 
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learning  these  by  actual  investigation,  what  remains  if  we  take  away 
map  questions  and  descriptive  text  ?  True,  the  descriptive  text  is  usually 
too  meagre  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm,  and  some  map  questions  have 
little  or  no  educational  or  practical  value;  but  it  depends  much  on  the 
kind  of  questions  and  text  whether  they  are  to  receive  such  sweeping 
condemnation.  If  our  committee  could  have  thought  it  prudent  to  con- 
demn those  text-books  in  this  branch  which  are  compiled  in  defiance  of 
pedagogical  principles,  they  would  at  least  have  struck  a  blow  that 
would  have  raised  the  dust  from  certain  rubbish  that  is  labeled  **  geo- 
graphy/' 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  arithmetic  should  be  carefully 
scanned  and  considered  before  going  out  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  as 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  association.  Are  we  ready  to  declare 
in  favor  of  that  freak  of  sentimentality  recently  taken  in  Boston  which 
would  practically  eliminate  applied  arithmetic  from  the  graded  schools? 
Are  we  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  maudlin  doctrine  that  only  the  very 
easy,  the  entertaining  and  the  delightful  are  fit  pabulum  for  the  young 
mind?  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  grades  of  arithmetical  instruction 
' '  what  we  may  call  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  work  is  of  more  con- 
jTcover  some  line  of  thought  upon  which  they  will  make  further  research 
if  additional  information  is  placed  within  their  reach. 

In  providing  books  for  school  libraries,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  collection  of  books  is  not  a  suitable  collection.  Ancient  re- 
ports of  some  agricultural  society,  public  documents  yellow  with  age, 
works  by  obscure  authors  on  obscurer  subjects,  that  have  been  donated 
by  some  one  who  did  not  care  to  give  them  room  in  his  house,  do  not 
merit  a  place  among  reading  matter  for  children.  There  are  books  that 
nobody  reads;  then  why  put  them  into  school  libraries?  Reports  are 
sometimes  made  by  boards  of  education,  that  school  libraries  are  of  no 
value;  they  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  **  Our  district,*'  says 
one  report,  *  *  owns  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and  not 
more  than  one  or  two  books  have  been  taken  out  in  the  last  year.*'  In- 
vestigation usually  shows  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things.  Doubtless 
among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  just  mentioned,  there  b  not 
one  a  child  would  care  to  read,  or  can  read.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  books  may  repel.  They  may  be  yellow  and  musty  with  age,  or 
may  be  printed  in  such  small  type  that  the  eyes  of  the  reader  would  be 
forever  injured  did  he  master  sufficient  courage  to  read  through  a 
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whole  volume.     Some  people  repel  by  their  looks;  so  do  some  books. 

No  book  should  be  admitted  into  a  school  library  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  ** harmless.*'  Patent  office  reports  are  harmless; 
stupid  compilations  of  statistics  are  harmless;  treatises  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiolog}'  of  holothurians  are  harmless;  but  wherein  lies  their 
utility  in  the  education  of  a  child?  There  is  a  larg^e  class  of  books 
called  "harmless  juvenile  literature,"  that  should  be  avoided.  Super- 
intendent William  T.  Harris  has  written  of  some  of  these  books: 
"Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  than  childish- 
ness, an  effort  after  which  has  ruined  so  many  would-be  authors  of 
books  for  children.  They  have  attempted  to  come  down  with  dignity 
from  their  own  lofty  sta[ndpoint,  and  have  fallen  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  inanity,  and  the  children  have  spurned  their  works  as  they  deserved.*' 
Much  of  this  ** juvenile  literature*'  is  merest  trash,  is  vapid,  full  of  ex- 
aggeration, slang,  and  false  sentiment.  It  is  devoid  of  a  single  element 
of  strength,  and  can  neither  elevate  nor  encourage. 

Care  should  be  taken,  in  making  purchases  for  school  libraries,  to 
avoid  books  which  are  *  *  all  the  rage. '  *  Many  books  are  doomed  to 
die  young;  they  are  worthy  of  no  better  fate.  Enough  of  such  books 
in  cheap  form  creep  into  every  community  and  lurk  in  many  homes. 
Let  it  be  the  mission  of  the  school  to  withhold  such  reading  matter  from 
the  young  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power. 

No  book  should  be  bought  for  schools  merely  because  it  is  cheap. 
Gaudy  bindings  should  be  avoided.  Tasteful  and  durable  covers,  clear 
print  and  a  good  quality  of  paper  should  be  sought  for  library  books. 
It  is  false  economy  to  buy  without  these  objects  in  view.  Many  works 
are  published  in  several  editions.  Different  publishing  houses  are  rival- 
ing one  another  in  an  effort  to  issue  standard  works  in  forms  whose  only 
recommendation  is  cheapness.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
books  before  purchasing,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  representations  of 
agents  or  of  advertising  circulars.  In  the  list  of  books  for  public  school 
libraries,  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  recommend  only  such  editions  as  are  the  most  satisfactory 
attainable. 

Above  all,  let  no  books  be  bought  for  school  libraries  except  those 

that  are  standards.     Though  the  books  may  be  few,  let  them  be  good. 

Better  twenty  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of  literature,   than  twenty 

thousand  volumes  of  trash.  * 

Voi.xvin..No.  4.— 2. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Study  of  the  Ear. — Objects  of  the  Lesson: — To  teach  that: 
I.  The  ear  is  an  instrument  which  enables  us  to  acquire  knowledge 
through  those  wave  motions  called  sound.  2.  The  ear  consists  of  a 
sound-collecting  apparatus,  a  sound  transmitting  apparatus,  a  sound- 
receiving  or  distinguishing  apparatus,  and  a  balancing  or  equilibrium 
apparatus.  3.  The  sound -collecting  apparatus  consists  of  the  pinna 
and  auditory  canal,  which  gather  and  concentrate  the  sound  waves.  4. 
The  sound-transmitting  apparatus — drum — consists  of  an  elastic,  cir- 
cular membrane  upon  which  the  sound  waves  are  collected,  attached 
to  which  is  a  chain  of  sound-transmitting  bones.  5.  The  receiving  ap- 
paratus is  a  fluid-filled,  bony  chamber,  having  a  membrane-covered 
window  against  which  the  chain  of  bones  beats,  and  in  which  is  sus- 
pended a  fluid- filled  membranous  sac  containing  the  end  organs  of  hear- 
ing. 6.  The  balancing  apparatus  consists  of  three  fluid- filled,  semicir- 
cular, bony  canals,  opening  into  the  last  fluid-filled  bony  chamber,  and 
having  in  each  a  fluid- filled  membranous  canal  also  connected  with  the 
other  fluid- filled  sac. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  thread  vibrating  across  the  top  of  a 
desk  emits  a  sound,  the  string  beating  the  air  and  sending  waves  to  the 
ear.  We  have  noticed  that  by  wetting  the  finger  and  slipping  it  over  a 
window  pane  a  sound  is  produced.  In  this  case  th^  finger  catches  and 
slips  alternately,  causing  the  glass  to  be  first  bent  outward  and  then  to 
fly  back  again  each  time  the  finger  slips,  thus  sending  out  waves  in  the 
air  to  the  ear.  When  the  boy  whistles  the  air  catches  and  slips  as  it 
passes  across  his  lips,  thus  setting  up  waves  in  the  air  which  reach  the 
ear.  It  is  so  with  every  sound  we  hear;  they  are  all  due  to  vibrations, 
and  the  ear.  we  shall  see,  is  so  built  as  to  be  readily  set  in  motion  by 
these  vibrations. 

All  have  noticed  echoes,  and  know  there  must  be  some  bam  or  wall 
in  the  distance  when  they  are  produced.  Echoes  are  caused  by  a  re- 
bound of  the  sound  waves,  so  that  the  waves  we  produce  when  we 
speak  return  to  us  again,  as  a  ball  does  when  it  is  thrown  against  the 
barn.  Now  the  outer  part  of  our  ear  makes  use  of  this  principle  of 
reflection  of  sound.  Place  a  watch  on  a  table  or  window  sill.  Stand 
back  to  the  watch  and  walk  away  until  the  ticking  becomes  indistinct. 
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Now  face  the  watch  and  the  sounds  are  heard  more  clearly.  If  you 
will  now  notice  the  ear  you  will  see  that  it  forms  a  deep  concave  pocket 
back  of  the  entrance  to  the  auditory  canal,  and  is  so  placed  that  sound 
waves  entering  it  will  either  be  reflected  into  the  canal  directly,  or 
against  the  raised  projection  in  front  and  in  this  way  into  the  canal. 
The  auditory  canal,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  conducts  the 
waves  along  it  to  the  tympanic  membrane  or  drumhead,  which  is  set  in 
vibration  by  them.  The  pinna  and  auditory  canal  then  constitute  the 
sound  collecting  apparatus  of  the  ear.  The  pinna  has  in  man,  and 
especially  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  another  function.  Allow  a 
pupil  to  take  a  place  in  the  room  most  distant  from  the  clock.  Let  him 
place  the  hand  behind  the  left  ear,  as  a  person  does  who  is  hard  of  hear- 
mg,  and  close  the  eyes.  Turn  him  several  times  around,  leaving  him 
facing  the  clock,  and  request  him  to  point  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
hears  the  ticking.  He  will  find  himself  pointing  to  the  left  of  the  clock. 
Repeat  the  experiment  with  the  right  ear.  He  will  now  find  himself 
pointing  to  the  right  of  the  clock.  Perform  the  experiment  once  more 
but  with  both  hands  down.  He  is  now  able  to  locate  the  position  of 
the  clock  correctly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  ears  stand  at  the 
same  angle  with  a  line  extending  straight  in  front  of  us,  and  they  are 
both  of  the  same  size;  this  being  true,  when  we  listen  to  a  sound  formed 
directiy  in  front  of  us  the  same  amount  of  wave  motion  is  directed  into 
each  ear,  causing  the  sound  to  have  equal  loudness  in  each.  When  the 
hand  is  put  behind  either  ear  the  reflecting  surface  is  made  larger,  thus 
requiring  the  head  to  be  turned  to  the  left  or  right  in  order  to  secure 
an  equal  loudness  in  each  ear,  as  has  become  our  habit  when  we  wish 
to  judge  of  the  direction  from  which  sounds  come.  In  animals  like  the 
horse,  dog  and  cat,  where  the  ability  to  judge  of  the  direction  of  sound 
is  greater  than  with  us,  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  ear  is  both  larger 
and  movable. 

The  sound* transmitting  part  of  the  ear  is  called  the  drum.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cavity  excavated  in  the  temporal  bone,  having  in  its  walls  three 
openings  closed  by  membranes,  and  one  leading  by  the  eustachian  tube 
to  the  pharynx.  Shut  the  mouth,  and,  while  holding  the  nostrils  closed 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  try  to  force  air  out.  A  sense  of  pressure 
outward  is  felt  in  each  ear.  This  is  caused  by  air  which  has  been  forced 
into  the  drum,  crowding  against  the  drumhead  or  tympanic  membrane 
which  covers  the  opening  between  the  drum  chamber  and  the  auditory 
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canal.  Close  the  mouth  and  nostrils  once  more,  but  now  try  to  draw 
air  into  the  lun^.  In  this  case  the  tympanic  membrane  seems  pressed 
inward  and  it  is,  by  the  air  outside,  some  of  the  air  in  the  drum  having  en- 
tered the  pharynx  through  the  eustachian  tube  during  the  effort  to  breath. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  sense  of  pressure  is  not  relieved  when  the 
nostrils  are  allowed  to  open,  as  in  the  other  experiment,  but  is  the 
moment  you  swallow.  Repeat  the  last  experiment  and  observe  that  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  other  sounds  in  the  room  are  heard  indistinctly 
while  the  pressure  is  felt,  but  become  clear  again  the  moment  it  is  re- 
lieved by  swallowing.  From  these  experiments  we  see  that  ordinarily 
the  mouth  of  the  eustachian  tube  is  closed,  but  during  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing it  is  opened,  and  that  the  tympanic  membrane  is  concerned  with 
hearing.  The  other  two  membrane- covered  openings  in  the  drum  lead 
to  the  sound  receiving  apparatus,  or  inner  ear.  The  sound  waves  col- 
lected by  the  pinna  in  falling  upon  the  tympanic  membrane  set  it  vibrat- 
ing, and  this  motion,  in  order  that  we  may  hear,  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  inner  ear,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a  chain  of  three  small  bones 
— hammer,  anvil  and  stirrup.  The  hammer  is  connected  by  its  handle 
with  the  center  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  while  its  short  claw  acts  as 
the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  upon  the  end  of  which  it  is  made  to  rock  when 
the  tympanic  membrane  vibrates.  The  stirrup  rests  with  its  foot  flat 
against  the  membrane  covering  the  oval  window  leading  to  the  inner 
ear,  while  between  it  and  the  hammer  the  anvil  is  so  secured  that  every 
time  the  hammer  is  drawn  in  the  stirrup  is  made  to  draw  the  oval  mem- 
brane outward,  and  to  thrust  it  inward  when  the  hammer  is  drawn  out- 
ward. In  this  manner  the  sound  waves  are  transmitted  to  the  inner  ear 
or  receiving  apparatus. 

The  receiving  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  an  ante-chamber — vesti- 
bule— and  a  conical  chamber  winding  like  a  snail- shell — cochlea — 
which  communicate  with  each  other  and  contain  a  watery  fluid.  In 
these  two  chambers  are  smaller  membranous  ones  resembling  them  in 
form.  The  membranous  vestibule  and  cochlea  are  filled  with  a  fluid, 
which,  by  means  of  a  connecting  passage,  is  common  to  both,  and  it  is 
in  the  walls  of  these  two  membranous  chambers  that  the  nerves  of  hear- 
ing end.  The  detailed  mechanism  of  the  inner  ear  is  too  complicated 
to  be  made  clear  without  illustrations,  but  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  the  nerves  of  hearing  end  in  cells  standing  on  portions  of  the 
inner  walls  of  the  membranous  vestibule  and  cochlea,  and  from  the  sum* 
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mits  of  these  cells  hair-like  processes  entend  into  the  enclosed  fluids. 
When  sound-waves  fall  upon  the  tympanic  membrane  this  causes  the 
stirrup  to  beat  against  the  oval  window,  thus  setting  up .  waves  in  the 
fluid  of  the  bony  vestibule  and  cochlea,  which  are  in  turn  communicated 
through  the  membranous  walls  to  the  inner  fluid,  where  the  hair-bear- 
m%  calls,  to  which  the  nerves  are  attached,  are  disturbed  by  them. 

Connected  with  the  ears  is  an  apparatus  which  is  now  quite  generally 
conceded  to  be  concerned  with  keeping  the  balance  of  the  body  during 
its  various  movements.  This  apparatus  consists  of  three  bony,  semicir- 
cular canals,  lying  in  three  planes  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
and  opening  into  the  bony  vestibule.  The  fluid  filling  the  vestibule  also 
extends  into  these  canals,  and  in  this  fluid  is  a  set  of  membranous  semi- 
circular canals,  like  the  bony  ones  but  smaller.  The  membranous 
canals  open  into  a  membranous  sac — utriculus — situated  in  the  vesti- 
bule, and  this  sac  communicates  with  the  one — sacculus — already  re- 
ferred to  as  communicating  with  the  cochlea.  In  the  walls  of  the  mem- 
branous semicircular  canals  nerves  end.  To  understand  how  these 
organs  are  supposed  to  assist  in  maintaining  equilibrium,  imagine  a 
body  like  a  pail,  filled  with  water,  to  be  situated  in  the  body  and  its 
inner  surface  fined  with  cells  in  which  nerves  end.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that,  if  we  turn  a  pail  of  water  around  quickly,  the  pail  turns 
while  the  water  remains  nearly  still.  If  however,  we  keep  the  pail 
whirling  some  time  the  water  finally  takes  up  the  motion,  and  then  will 
continue  to  whirl  after  the  pail  has  been  brought  to  rest.  The  same 
phenomena  would  occur  in  the  imagined  fluid  in  the  body  were  the  body 
turned  suddenly  around,  and  this  would  cause  the  nerves  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  fluid  slipping  over  them.  Were  we  to  continue  whirling 
in  the  same  direction  for  some  time  the  fluid  would  come  to  take  up  the 
rotation  of  the  body,  and  then  would  continue  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  a  time  after  the  body  ceased,  so  that  in  this  case  the  nerves 
would  again  be  disturbed  by  the  fluid  sliding  over  their  endings,  and 
things  would  seem  to  spin  about  us  after  we  stopped  turning,  as  we  know 
they  do  when  we  have  whirled  about  long  enough  to  become  dizzy. 
The  semicircular  canals  lie  in  three  planes,  so  that  when  we  bend  for- 
ward or  backward  we  move  in  the  plane  of  one  of  them,  when  we  bend 
from  side  to  side  we  move  in  the  plane  of  another,  and  when  we  simply 
turn  about,  keeping  the  body  upright,  the  parts  of  the  body  rotate  in 
the  plane  of  the  other  canal.     By  this  arrangement  of  nervelined  fluid 
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cavities  it  is  believed  that  when  we  turn  in  any  one  of  these  planes  the 
fluid  in  that  canal  tends  to  remain  at  rest,  and  hence  the  nerves,  as  they 
are  carried  around  by  the  body,  are  disturbed  by  the  fluid,  thus  indicat- 
ing to  us  a  movement  in  that  direction. 

How  We  Distinguish  Tones  and  Voices. — Sounds  have  three 
properties,  loudness  or  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality  or  timbre.  The 
loudness  of  sound  is  determined  primarily  by  the  intensity  with  which 
the  body  producing  it  vibrates,  and  hence  we  recognize  degrees  of  loud- 
ness by  the  intensity  of  vibration  in  the  ear. 

Suspend  two  books  of  the  same  kind,  or  other  objects  weighing  about 
2  lbs.,  to  opposite  ends  of  a  strong  thread,  and  hang  them  across  a 
desk,  box  or  table.  Place  two  lead-pencils  under  the  string  near  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  desk  and  cause  the  string  to  vibrate,  noticing  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  given  by  the  string.  Now  roll  one  pencil  toward  the  other 
and  notice  the  change  in  pitch.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  changing 
the  length  of  a  string  changes  the  number  of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a 
second,  and  hence  the  number  of  waves  it  sends  to  the  ear  in  the  same 
time.  When  we  used  the  long  string  in  our  experiments  with  muscles 
we  saw  that  the  wave  was  a  sensible  interval  of  time  in  going  to  the 
wall  to  be  reflected  back.  Had  we  shortened  the  string  one  half,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  waves  would  have  made 
their  excursions  in  just  half  the  time,  and  hence  double  the  number  of 
vibrations  would  have  been  made  in  the  same  time.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  shortening  the  string  raised  the  pitch  in  our  last  experiment.  One 
other  fact  is  necessary  before  we  can  understand  how  the  pitches  of  tones 
are  distinguished.  If  a  piano  top  is  raised  and  one  of  the  tones  it  can 
produce  is  given  near  it,  that  string,  and  that  only,  which  can  give  the 
tone  of  the  same  pitch  will  be  set  in  vibration.  It  is  this  principle  that 
underlies  our  power  to  distinguish  pitch.  Evidently  were  each  string 
of  the  piano  connected  with  the  brain  by  means  of  separate  nerve  flbers 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  which  one  of  the  many 
had  been  set  in  vibration,  and  hence  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
pitch  of  any  tone  sounded  near  the  piano  which  the  piano  itself  could 
produce.  There  is  on  one  side  of  the  membranous  cochlea  a  membrane — 
basilar  membrane — which  answers  to  the  sounding  board  of  the  piano 
with  its  strings.  This  membrane  tapers  in  width  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and,  being  tightly  stretched  crosswise  and  loosely  lengthwise,  its 
different  sections  are  able  to  vibrate  like  separate  strings.     When  tones 
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of  one  pitch  are  heard  only  a  certain  region  of  this  membrane  vibrates, 
and  hence  only  nerves  connected  with  that  portion  are  disturbed.  We 
distinguish  two  pitches,  then,  just  as  we  distinguish  two  touches,  one  on 
the  little  finger  and  the  other  on  the  thumb. 

We  distinguish  the  qualities  of  tones  by  a  variation  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  distinguish  pitch.  Repeat  the  experiments  with  the  weighted 
string,  hanging  it  across  various  flat  topped  objects.  You  will  find  that 
while  you  are  able  to  get  the  same  pitch  of  tones  the  quality  diflfers  with 
each  object  across  which  the  thread  is  hung.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  very  rarely  indeed  does  any  vibrating  body  give  a  single  tone, 
there  are  almost  always  tones  of  higher  pitch — overtones — associated 
with  the  one — fundamental — which  determines  the  pitch,  and  it  is  the 
associated  overtones  which  give  to  the  pitch-determining  or  fundamental 
tone  its  peculiar  quality.  It  is  also  extremely  rare  that  two  instruments 
can  be  found  which  give  with  their  pitch-determining  tones  the  same  set 
of  associated  higher  tones,  and  hence  one  musical  instrument  diflfers 
from  another  even  of  its  own  class.  Understanding  how  the  ear  dis- 
tinguishes pitch,  it  must  be  evident  that  we  distinguish  quality  through 
the  fact  that  the  basilar  membrane  is  vibrating  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  only  two  of  these  are  exactly  the  same  when  two  tones 
having  the  same  pitch  are  produced  by  diflferent  instruments  or  different 
voices.  It  has  been  shown  that  our  different  vowel  sounds,  when  uttered 
in  the  same  pitch,  differ  from  one  another  only  in  quality,  and  if  we 
notice  how  we  produce  each  of  these  we  shall  see  that  we  alter  the  shape 
of  the  mouth  for  each  sound,  and  hence  convert  it  into  a  new  musical 
instrument.     It  is  this  which  makes  learning  to  talk  so  difficult  a  task. 

The  Ear  of  a  Chicken. — Some  parts  of  the  ear  can  be  readily 
seen  by  an  examination  of  that  of  a  domestic  fowl.  Having  secured  a 
chicken's  head,  notice  first  the  tuft  of  long,  stiff,  bristly  feathers  so  in- 
dined  backward  as  to  cover  the  opening  to  the  auditory  canal.  These 
can  be  raised  so  as  to  answer,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  pinna  in  our  case, 
but  are  so  situated  as  to  collect  sound  waves  coming  from  the  rear  best. 
By  removing  the  skin  from  the  head,  and  clipping  off  the  outer  end  of 
the  auditiory  canal  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  tympanic  membrane  may 
be  clearly  seen,  and  through  it  the  bone  answering  to  the  stirrup  and 
anvil  combined — the  bones  are  not  like  ours — may  be  seen  attached 
near  its  center.  The  tympanic  membrane  will  be  seen  to  bulge  slightly 
outward,  but  in  our  case  it  is  more  like  a  shallow  funnel  concave  out- 
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ward.  If  the  skull  is  allowed  to  dry,  making  the  tympanic  membrane 
brittle,  it  may  be  readily  broken  loose  from  its  margin  and  from  the 
stirrup,  which  may  then  be  seen  extending  into  the  rear  hole,  of  three 
rather  large  ones,  which  is  the  oval  window,  the  front  and  largest  one 
being  the  eustachian  tube.  With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  small  forceps  the 
stirrup  may  be  pulled  out,  when  it  will  be  found  to  resemble  a  slender- 
stemmed,  flat-topped  toad-stool  in  form,  having  a  stem  about  ^  of  an 
inch  long  and  a  foot  about  i- 16  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  can  thus  be 
readily  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  The  skull  of  a  large  owl  shows  very 
nicely  indeed  the  semicircular  canals. 

In  closing  these  perhaps  much  too  extended  articles,  the  writer  de- 
sires to  state  that  the  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  what,  in  his  judgment, 
has  been  found  to  be  a  good  method  of  presenting  the  subject  of  phy- 
siology to  pupils  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.  The  fundamental  aim  all 
through  has  been  to  handle  the  topics  selected  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  necessarily  stimulate  observation  and  reflection,  and  thus  secure 
a  degree  of  assimilation  that  the  mere  memorizing  of  set  language  can 
never  give,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  that  the 
information- end  of  this  subject  is  most  readily  attained  by  a  method 
which  is,  in  itself,  distinctively  disciplinary.  The  reflective  powers  in 
the  child  are  certainly  naturally  very  active  years  before  the  age  ol  1 2, 
while  the  imagination,  along  certain  lines,  is  both  vivid  and  strong  and 
no  one  questions  the  existence  of  an  aptitude  for  observing  and  experi- 
menting. The  style  in  which  very  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our 
text-books  are  written,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  have 
a  very  strong  tendency  not  only  to  neglect  these  longings  but  positively 
to  smother  them,  and  yet  in  after  life  power  in  these  directions  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood.  The  great  trouble  with 
elementary  instruction  is  that  it  tends  to  fix  habits  opposed  to  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  and  these  habits  later  in  our  courses  of  instruction 
become  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  best  development.  The  method  of 
treating  topics  here  presented  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  instruction  must  necessarily  be  oral.  Were  I  to  use  any  of  our 
text-books  with  such  pupils  the  method  of  handling  the  topics  would 
still  remain  essentially  the  same 

R  H.  King. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

SLOJD. 

The  word  Slojd  is  Scandinavian.  Its  original  meaning  is  "cunning," 
"dever,"  "handy"  (compare  ^^ sleight  of  hand*'),  but,  as  at  present 
used,  it  means  rather  the  different  kinds  of  hand -work  used  in  schools 
for  educational  purposes.  *  Slojd  is  such  a  convenient  word,  and 
embraces  so  much,  that  I  think  we  shall  have  to  naturalize  it,  and  call 
I         it  ^oyd.     It  has  already  been  adopted  in  France  and  Germany,  and  I 

believe  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
j  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Slojd,  or  hand-work,  practised  in 

I         the  schools  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den. mark,  Finland,  Germany,  and 
I         other  countries:  simple  metal-work,  smith-work,  basket-making,  paint- 
ing (trade),  fret-work,  book-binding,  papier-mache,  needle- work,  and 
finally  wood-slojd,  which  consists  mainly  of  carpentry,  but  in  which 
carving  and  turning  may  play  a  subordinate  part. 
I  It  appears,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  means 

I         of  these  various  occupations,  that,  while  several  of  them  answer  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  yet  only  the  wood  slojd  can  answer  all  the  ends. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  chief  principles  of  the 
method  for  the  teaching  of  manual  work  which  is  followed  at  Naas,  and 
which  has  thence  been  largely  disseminated  all  over  Scandinavia  and 
Finland,  and  is  taught  even  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  Sweden  alone, 
wood  slood  is  practised  in  800  national  schools,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  secondary  schools  for  boys,  and  is  now  being  adopted  even  in 
the  upper  schools  for  girls.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  It  will  probably  be  taken 
up  in  Abyssinia,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Swedish  mission- 
aries; and  even  far-distant  Japan  is  showing  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

Herr  Salomon,  Director  of  the  Seminary  at  Naas,  has  treated  of  the 
results  aimed  at  by  Slojd,  the  choice  and  classification  of  models,  and 
the  question  who  is  to  be  the  slojd  teacher,  in  a  work  which  has  already 
been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  will  soon,  I  hope,  appear 
in  English. 

Slojd  aims  at  the  following  Results:  (i)  To  implant  respect  and  love 
for  work  in  general;  (2)  To  implant  respect  and  love  even  for  the  coarser 
fi'oms  of  honest  manual  work;  (3)  to  develop  activity;  (4)  to  foster  or- 
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der,  accuracy,  cleanliness  and  neatness;  (5)  to  encourage  attention,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance;  (6)  to  develop  the  physical  powers;  (7)  to 
train  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  form. 

The  joining  of  the  Slojd  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupil; 
consequendy,  the  work  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  (i)  It 
should  be  useful;  (2)  the  preparatory  exercises  should  not  be  too  fatigu- 
ing; (3)  they  should  offer  variety;  (4)  they  should  be  executed  without 
help;  (5)  they  should  be  real  work,  not  play;  (6)  they  should  not  be 
knicknacks,  or  so  called  fancy  work;  (7)  they  should  belong  to  the 
worker;  (8)  they  should  be  in  harmony  with  his  power  and  physical 
strength;  (9)  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  finished 
with  exactness;  (10)  they  should  allow  of  cleanliness  and  neatness;  (11) 
they  should  demand  thoughtfulness,  and  thus  be  more  than  a  purely 
mechanical  work;  (12)  they  should  strengthen  and  develop  the  phy- 
sique; (13)  they  should  help  to  exercise  the  sense  of  form:  (14)  lastly, 
as  many  tools  and  manipulations  as  possible  should  be  employed. 

Such  are  the  results  aimed  at;  but  here  a  very  important  question 
arises, —  who  is  to  be  the  Slojd  teacher. 

Teachers  are  already  so  overburdened  with  work,  that  it  seems  too 
much  to  expect  them  to  undertake  another  subject.  But  for  them,  too, 
a  subject  so  novel,  and  necessarily  so  differently  taught  from  the  or- 
dinary school  subjects,  would  doubtless  have  its  attractions,  and  would 
illustrate  the  saying,  "  Change  of  work's  as  good  as  play." 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  Slojd  instruction  must  be  undertaken, 
NOT  by  an  artisan,  who  would  naturally  regard  it  merely  from  its  mech- 
anical side,  whereas  the  main  object  of  Slojd  is  not  the  teaching  of  any 
trade,  but  the  development  of  the  faculties,  and  the  acquiring  of  general 
dexterity.  It  must,  therefore,  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher^  who  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  has  to  work,  viz.,  child- 
nature y  and,  if  possible,  by  the  same  teacher  who  takes  the  other  school 
subjects.  In  order  to  be  able  to  follow  with  advantage  the  course  of  in- 
struction, the  pupil  ought  to  have  reached  a  point  of  development  usually 
attained  about  the  age  of  eleven. 

One  word  as  to  the  main  differences  between  wood  slojd  and  ordinary 
carpentering,  with  which  it  is  very  apt  to  be  confused.  These  lie — (i) 
in  the  character  of  the  objects  made,  which  are  usually  smaller  than 
those  made  in  the  trade;  (2)  in  the  tools  used — the  knife,  for  instance, 
the  most  important  of  all  in  Slojd,  is  little  used  in  ordinary  carpentry; 
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(3)  in  the  manner  of  working — the  division  of  labor  employed  in  the 
trade  is  not  allowed  in  Slojd,  where  each  article  is  begun,  carried  on, 
and  finished  by  the  same  pupil;  (4)  but  the  fundamental  difference  is 
in  the  object  of  Slojd,  which  is,  not  to  turn  out  full-blown,  or  half- blown 
even  quarter  blown  young  carpenters,  but  to  develop  the  faculties,  and 
specially  to  give ^^«^ra/ dexterity,  which  will  be  useful  whatever  line 
of  life  the  pupil  may  afterwards  follow. 

As  individual  instruction  is  generally  required,  and  as  this  manual  work 
cannot  be  taught  in  class,  the  same  teacher  can  only  superintend  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  at  the  same  time.  Generally  speaking,  there  should 
not  be  more  than  twelve. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  Models: — (i)  All  articles  of  luxury  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded; (2)  the  objects  made  are  to  be  of  use  at  home;  (3)  the  children 
should  be  able  to  finish  them  entirely  without  help;  (4)  the  articles 
should  be  made  of  wood  only;  (5)  no  polish  should  be  used;  (6)  as 
little  material  as  possible  should  be  employed;  (7)  the  children  should 
learn  to  work  both  in  the  harder  and  softer  woods;  (8)  turning  and 
carving  should  only  be  sparingly  employed;  (9)  the  models  should 
develop  the  children's  sense  of  form  and  beauty,  and  for  these  ends,  the 
series  should  include  a  certain  number  of  modelled  objects,  for  instance, 
spoons,  ladles,  and  other  curved  articles,  which  are  to  be  executed  with 
a  free  hand,  and  chiefly  by  eye;  (10)  by  means  of  going  through  the 
whole  series,  the  pupils  should  learn  the  use  of  all  the  more  important 
tools.  In  the  choice  of  models,  care  should  be  taken  that  each  one  pre- 
pare for  the  next. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  Slojd,  if  the  foregoing  conditions  be  carried 
out,  may  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  Education,  whether  considered 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally. 

It  is  essentially  a  form  of  work  which  calls  forth  every  variety  of 
movement,  which  brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  and  which  exercises 
both  sides  of  the  body.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  work 
with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  with  the  right,  in  sawing,  planing,  etc.  Thus 
all  the  muscles  are  strengthened,  a  more  harmonious  development  at- 
tained, and  there  is  less  fear  of  their  growing  crooked.  There  is  no 
reason  to  dread  their  becoming  lefthanded;  in  more  delicate  manipula- 
tions, the  right  hand  will  always  remain  the  better  man  of  the  two. 

Does  Slojd  help  forward  the  mental  development?  Surely  work 
which  draws  out  and  exercises  energy,  perseverance,  order,  accuracy. 
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and  the  habit  of  attention  cannot  be  said  to  fail  in  influencing  the  men- 
tal faculties;  and  that  it  should  do  so  by  cultivating  the  practical  side 
of  the  intelligence,  leading  the  pupils  to  rely  on  themselves,  to  exercise 
foresight,  to  be  constantly  putting  two  and  two  together,  is  specially 
needed  in  these  days  of  excessive  examinations,  when  so  many  of  us 
are  suffering  from  the  adoption  of  ready-made  opinions,  and  the  swallow- 
ing whole,  in  greater  or  smaller  boluses,  the  results  of  other  men's 
labors. 

We  want  whole  men  and  women,  the  sum-total  of  whose  faculties  is 
developed,  who  have  learnt  to  apply  their  knowledge,  not  only  in  the 
emergencies,  but  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life;  and  this  readiness — 
this  steadiness  of  nerve,  the  ordered  control  of  that  wonderful  machine, 
the  body,  the  cultivation  of  the  practical  side  of  us — can  only  come  by 
exercise,  and  this  is  given  by  means  of  Slojd.  Let  us  also  remember 
that  all  skilled  work,  however  humble  it  may  appear,  is  brain  work  too; 
the  hand  is  the  servant  of  the  brain.  If  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  try 
to  make,  from  first  to  last,  some  complete,  object,  however  insignificant 
— be  it  the  modelling  of  a  leaf,  cube,  or  even  a  ball,  or  the  making  of  a 
wooden  spoon — and,  I  answer  for  it,  he  will  gain  a  new  respect  for 
hand -work,  not  only  from  its  usefulness,  but  the  skill  it  requires. 

What  does  Slojd  do  for  the  moral  training  of  the  child  ?  It  implants 
respect  and  love  for  work  in  general,  including  the  coarser  kinds  of 
bodily  work.  In  the  fierce  competition  which  exists  in  all  civilized 
countries — and  nowhere  fiercer  than  in  our  own — which  springs  in  so 
many  cases  from  the  desire  to  push  on  to  some  fancied  higher  level  of 
life,  what  a  clearing  of  the  moral  atmosphere  would  be  effected  if  the 
rising  generation  could  be  imbued  with  the  feeling,  deepening  as  they 
grow  up  into  conviction,  that  it  is  the  man  who  dignifies  or  degrades 
the  work — that  all  labor  which  proceeds  from  a  worthy  motive  is  of 
equal  worth,  and  that  the  right  work  for  each  one  of  us,  and  con- 
sequentiy  the  noblest,  is  the  work  we  can  do  best. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  Slojd  effects  in  the  way  of  moral  influence. 
It  tightens  and  strengthens  the  bond  between  school  and  home.  Every- 
thing which  the  child  makes  is  for  home  use,  is  prized  there  as  his  own 
honest  work,  and  as  the  product  of  the  skill  which  he  is  gaining  at 
school.  Among  the  working  classes,  the  actual  use  of  the  things  made 
by  the  children  (beside  the  wholesome  pleasure  and  pride  they  call 
forth)  is  found  to  do  much,  in  the  countries  where  Slojd  is  practised,  to 
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reconcile  the  parents  to  their  children  remaining  at  school  even  when 
they  are  beginning  to  be  of  use  at  home  and  to  be  able  to  earn  some- 
thing. They  have  tangible  proof,  in  the  objects  brought  home,  that 
their  children  are  learning  something  which  makes  them  useful  and  handy, 
and  which  will  make  them  readier  in  future  in  learning  a  trade. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  point  in  which  Slojd  bears  good  moral 
Ihiit.  I  mean,  it  implants  in  the  child  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  honest 
work,  begun,  carried  on,  and  completed  by  fair  means  and  by  his  own 
exertions.  In  these  days  of  scamped  work,  of  dishonest  tricks  to  be 
found  in  all  trades  and  manufactures,  what  can  we  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  a  system  which  will  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  work — a  scorn  and  contempt  for  what  is  slovenly  or  tricky? 
The  Slojd  system  is  completely  opposed  to  the  modern  principle  of 
division  of  labor,  which  is  no  doujbt  a  necessity  in  the  present  condition 
of  life,  but  which  would  be  disastrous  in  education,  where  the  aim  must 
be  the  development  of  each  individual,  not  the  getting  through  a  given 
quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way. 

I  can  only  speak  in  the  briefest  way  of  the  crying  need  there  is  for 
some  such  practical  training  as  is  given  by  Slojd.  I  am  not  an  enthu- 
siast for  the  particular  form  of  it  which  I  have  studied  myself  at  Naas, 
and  which  I  have  seen  at  work  in  the  Swedish  schools,  where  I  wish  I 
could  transport  you,  so  that  you  might  see  for  yourselves  the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  of  the  young  workers,  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
handle  their  tools,  their  extreme  carefulness  (for  no  damaged  or  careless 
work  is  passed),  and  the  independent  manner  in  which  they  work.  But 
I  do  say,  that  we  want  something  of  the  kind,  suited  to  our  national 
needs  and  character,  and  bearing  the  same  fruit  of  trained  intelligence 
and  skill  which  it  is  producing  in  the  countries  where  it  is  practiced.  A 
great  deal  is  being  done  here  for  Technical  Education,  and  a  great  deal 
is  said  as  to  its  need,  for  there  is  a  very  real  danger  of  our  workmen 
being  driven  out  of  the  field  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  foreigners 
and  the  great  advantages  they  enjoy  in  the  way  of  the  technical  educa- 
tion. We  can  but  rejoice  that  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  danger, 
and  that  so  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  need  of  technical 
education;  but,  even  supposing  the  country  were  covered  with  techni- 
cal schook,  if  our  young  people  come  to  them  with  eyes  and  hands  un- 
trained, with  little  or  no  sense  of  form  and  beauty,  with  lack  of  per- 
ception and  habits  of  observation,   with  untrained  and  undeveloped 
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muscles,  how  can  they  possibly  hold  their  own  against  the  youth  of 
other  countries,  coming  fresh  from  schools  where  eye  and  hand  have 
been  trained  to  general  dexterity  which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
whatever  special  branch  of  technical  work  they  may  take  up,  with  trained 
observation  and  perception,  and  with  a  love  for  work  and  an  interest  in 
it  which  has  been  quickened  and  stimulated  by  many  a  victory  gained 
by  perseverence,  attention  and  energy? — Evelyn  Chapman^  in  Popular 
Educator. 


^>    SLOJD  IN    COPENHAGEN   SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Madison,  recently  read  a  paper  on  industrial 
training,  before  the  Contemporary  Club,  in  which  he  gave  some  account 
of  the  Slojd  training  which  he  saw  in  the  schools  of  Copenhagen.  From 
this  paper  we  extract  two  or  three  paragraphs: 

My  enthusiasm  was  so  aroused  that  I  determined  to  have  my  daugh- 
ter attend  the  school  for  a  month,  so  as  to  gain  a  little  insight  into  the 
system.  It  was  a  little  awkward  for  her  at  first  to  use  the  saw,  the 
plane,  the  chisel,  the  knife,  the  hammer  and  the  bit,  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  she  did  not  handle  the  tools  very  skillfully,  nor  fit  the 
joints  of  her  work  very  closely,  and  the  blisters  on  her  hands  did  not  at 
first  quite  suit  her.  But  she,  as  well  as  her  friend.  Miss  Myers,  soon 
learned  to  like  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  few  months  in  her  life 
that  she  will  look  back  to  with  more  pleasure,  or  in  which  she  gained 
more  real,  substantial,  valuable  experience  than  this  slojd  month  in 
Copenhagen. 

The  apparatus  in  the  slojd  school-room  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
carpenters'  work -benches,  with  vises  and  a  small  complement  of  tools 
for  each  bench,  made  up  of  saw,  plane,  chisel,  gouge,  compass,  small 
square,  hammer,  bit,  knife,  wood  file,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  little 
tools,  owned  or  rented  by  the  pupils.  The  school  is  provided  with  a 
a  goodly  pile  of  odds  and  ends  of  lumber  to  practice  on.  In  a  separate 
room  there  is  a  good  assortment  of  wooden  models,  which  the  pupils 
are  to  duplicate  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  one  at  a  time  is  hung  up  before 
the  class.  For  the  beginners  the  models  are  very  simple,  being  merely 
a  small,  straight  board,  planed  on  all  sides,  and  so  that  the  toy  square 
will  show  right  angles. 
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The  pupil  has  to  struggle  a  little  to  run  the  saw  to  a  straight  line.  If 
a  piece  is  spoiled,  another  is  substituted.  The  teacher  goes  from  pupil 
to  pupil  and  gives  his  instructions,  and  often  speaks  to  the  whole  class. 
The  next  model  is  a  little  more  difficult.  After  a  time  little  book  shelves, 
flower  stands,  boxes,  etc.,  are  made.  The  pupil  thus  gets  an  idea  of 
form  as  well  as  work,  and  becomes  interested.  Those  who  have  the 
taste  learn  to  carve  a  little,  and  soon  find  artistic  work  growing  in  their 
hands,  of  which  they  had  never  before  had  any  comprehension.  Thus 
the  pupil  becomes  deeply  interested,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  his  slojd  lessons. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a  separate  room  for  the  slojd  class.  The 
time  devoted  to  it  varies  from  three  to  ^vt  hours  a  week,  and  a  course 
of  three  years,  from  the  age  of  about  ten  to  thirteen,  is  unusually  rec- 
ommended. 

While  the  manual  training  imparted  in  these  classes  certainly  is  of 
very  great  value,  yet  it  is  not  the  most  important  advantage.  The 
mind  even  more  than  the  hand  is  disciplined.  The  sense  of  form  is  de- 
veloped, and  habits  of  accuracy  in  thought  and  action  are  most  effective- 
ly cultivated.  Mechanical  and  artistic  tastes  quickly  manifest  them- 
selves, which  often  give  valuable  hints  to  teachers  and  parents.  The 
child  that  is  listless  and  dull  in  other  studies  may  be  exceedingly  quick 
and  apt  in  slojd,  and  may  through  its  means  become  a  most  useful  and 
valuable  citizen. 
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TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFI- 
CATES, 1888. 

I. 

BOARD  OF    EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  will  consist  of  Prof  J.  W.  Stearns,  Madison;  Prof  J.  Q. 
Emery,  Ft.  Atkinson;  and  Prof  T.  B.  Pray,  Whitewater. 

II. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Board  will  meet  at  Madison,  July  30,  1888,  at  3  o'clock,   p.   m., 
and  will  continue  in  session  four  days. 
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The  examination  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent. 

On  Saturday  August  4,  the  Board  will  determine  the  standing  of 
applicants  and  make  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

III. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years*)  State  certificate,  axamination  will  be  had 
in  the  branches  required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the 
addition  of  English  Literature  (historical)  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificates,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  General  History, 
English  Literature  (critical)  and  Theory  of  Teaching. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  limited cev- 
tificate;  and  seventy- five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  g^rade 
branches,  and  sixty- five  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Political  Economy  and 
General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limited  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the 
examination.  Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equivalent, 
will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  examination  for  a  life  certificate. 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re- examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day — Wednesday,  August  i. 
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The  evening  examinations  will  be  confined  to  the  following  branches: 
Art  of  Teaching,  Geography,  English  Literature. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  correctly 
and  creditably  representing  any  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in  these 
studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Political  Economy — New- 
combos  or  F.  A.  Walker's;  Mental  Science — Sully's  Teachers*  Hand- 
book of  Psychology;  General  History — Myers*  Ancient  and  Myers* 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Fisher's  Universal  History;  English 
Literature — Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  and  Backus*  Shaw*s 
English  Literature  for  the  historical  study;  for  the  critical,  Swinton's 
Studies  in  English  Literature  (Harper's).  Candidates  for  the  life  cer- 
tificate will  be  expected  also  to  be  thoroughly  and  critically  familiar  with 
Shakespears's  Julius  Caesar  and  with  Emerson's  Representative  Men. 
Physics — Gage  or  Avery;  Zoology — Packard,  (Briefer  course),  or 
an  equivalent;  Art  of  Teaching — Fitch's  Lectures;  Theory  of  Teach- 
ing—Sully's  Teachers*  Handbook  of  Psychology. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  purposing  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wbconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schools,  is  espe- 
cially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  Ch.  325,  Laws  1883,  Sec.  i. 


Madison,  Wis.,  March  14,  1888. 


J.  B.  THAYER, 
State  Supt. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Certainly  the  policy  of  State  Superintendent  Draper,  of  New  York,  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  possibility  of  a  true  educational  development  in  this  country 
independent  of  politics.  A  demand  has  for  some  time  existed  in  that  State  for 
unifomi  teachers'  examinations.  Superintendent  Draper  by  great  exertions 
carried  a  measure  establishing  such  in  New  York  through  the  Legislature,  and 
then  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  He  did  not  therefore  abandon  the  move- 
ment, but  not  having  power  to  enforce  such  a  measure  he  appealed  to  the 

County  Commissioners  (superintendents)  to  accept  the  system  voluntarily, 
VoLXvm..  N0.4.— s. 
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offering  a  plan  which  they  were  at  entire  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject.  Of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  commissioners  eighty,  or  almost  four-fifths,  signified  at 
once  their  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  plan,  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
others  will  soon  fall  in  line.  Here  is  a  great  reform  carried  by  educators  them- 
selves in  spite  of  the  obstructions  of  politicians.  Why  may  not  the  example 
be  followed  elsewhere?  Legislation  is  not  the  only  means  of  securing  a* reform 
as  to  the  need  of  which  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  educators. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  educational  progress  will  not  fail  to  study 
carefully  the  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  industrial  education  found  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal.  A  plan  of  instruction  for  children  ten  years  of  age 
and  upwards  has  been  developed  in  the  North  of  Europe  with  such  success  that 
it  is  already  established  in  about  one  thousand  schools  in  Sweden,  and  a  great 
many  also  in  Norway,  Denmark  and  Germany.  The  ideas  which  have  led  to 
its  establishment  are  well  set  forth  in  the  article  on  the  Slojd,  and  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  underlying  the  movement  going  on  in  this  country. 
This  as  yet  is  very  crude  and  immature.  What  may  be  called  the  upper  end  of 
it — the  manual  training  school  as  advocated  by  Prof.  Woodward  and  already 
established  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  by  private  enterprise  —  has  at  least  attained 
definite  purposes  and  clear  plans.  But  this  is  at  present  outside  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  parallel  with  the  high  school.  In  elementary  schools  here 
some  experiments  have  been  made,  of  which  the  best  known  are  those  of 
Superintendent  Love,  in  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  schools,  and  the  move  just 
inaugurated  in  the  New  York  city  schools.  Neither  of  these  plans  seem  to 
have  the  completeness  and  adaptability  of  the  Slojd,  nor  have  they  yet 
been  thoroughly  tried.  We  must  await  developments  in  the  matter,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  it  is  hard  to  determine  at  present,  but  await  them  with  in- 
telligent interest,  and  the  assurance  that  they  will  certainly  result  in  bringing 
the  work  of  our  schools  into  closer  and  more  vital  relation  to  the  needs  and  life 
of  our  people. 

A  CONSTANT  sense  of  the  beyond  in  teaching  is  the  best  possible  regulator  of 
school-room  practice.  Nothing  so  narrows  and  mechanicalizes  teaching  as 
shutting  it  up  in  the  school-room,  limiting  it  to  school  tests  and  measuring  it 
solely  by  school  standards.  Life  is  the  proper  test  of  it,  and  when  this  is 
recognized  all  its  processes  are  broadened  and  vitalized.  This  piece  of  work 
is  done,  we  say,  that  it  may  bear  such  and  such  fruit  in  life.  The  boy  is  to  be 
taught  to  think  about  things  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  this  lesson  in  physics  has 
been  so  managed  that  he  did  see  for  himself  and  think  for  himself.  He  is 
growing  observant  and  thoughtful,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  depart  from  the 
practice  when  he  leaves  school;  therefore  the  classwork  is  profitable  to  him. 
Or,  again,  these  pupils  are  acquiring  a  genuine  taste  for  good  literature.  They 
enjoy  it,  recognize  its  beauties,  enter  into  its  ideals,  are  eager  to  increase  their 
acquaintance  with  it.  That  determines  one  element  of  their  lives;  a  wholesome 
elevating  pleasure  has  been  added  to  their  existence,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
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abandon  it;  therefore  the  teaching  is  good.  Once  more,  these  scholars  are 
becoming  careful  and  critical  in  their  work.  They  guard  intelligently  against 
errors  in  spelling,  their  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  is  discriminating, 
they  form  their  sentences  correctly  and  put  together  what  they  wish  to  say  in 
an  orderly,  intelligent  fashion,  having  withal  some  sense  of  vigor  and  elegance 
in  their  diction.  It  is  well.  They  probably  will  not  depart  from  such  ways. 
These  are  good  tests  of  school  work.  Whatever  cannot  bear  the  intelligent 
application  of  such  tests  may  be  cast  aside  as  rubbish  of  the  schools. 

Physiology  has  been  added  to  the  attainments  of  our  common  school 
teachers  with  surprising  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  but  two  years  since  the  law 
requiring  examinations  in  this  subject  for  all  grades  of  certificates  went  into 
effect,  and  already  the  new  study  ranks  with  the  old  ones  in  the  success  with 
which  it  is  pursued.  Nearly  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the  state  has  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  physiology  during  the  two  years  past  with  excellent 
results.  The  end  desired  by  the  promoters  of  the  movement  will  be  secured. 
Young  people  will  go  out  from  school  with  some  apprehension  of  the  evil 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  this  knowledge 
will  promote  self-restraint  and  a  more  wholesome  opinion  on  these  subjects. 
But  the  effects  of  the  study  are  much  wider.  The  schools  are  now  sending  out 
into  the  homes  ideas  of  hygiene  which  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  which  will 
improve  the  mode  of  living  of  the  people  in  many  important  particulars.  More- 
over, the  teaching  reacts  on  the  schools.  More  attention  is  necessarily  given  to 
the  health  of  pupils;  more  intelligent  effort  to  improve  the  material  conditions 
of  the  schools  will  be  made,  and  more  care  exercised  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  bad  habits.  We  do  not  intend  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  legislation,  but  few  intelligent  persons  will  question  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  stated.  Now  the  ease  with  which  these  important  results  have  been 
secured  ought  to  show  us  that  the  means  of  further  improvement  are  in  our 
hands.  We  ought  to  have  more  intelligent  and  progressive  teachers  especially 
in  our  rural  schools;  why  do  we  not  have  them  ?  Because  we  do  not  make  use 
of  the  means  to  secure  them.  **  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume,"  we  learned 
a  few  years  ago  in  our  national  affairs;  so  the  way  to  have  better  teachers  is  to 
take  no  others.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  third  grade 
certificates  will  be  reduced  in  value  by  suitable  legislation.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  measure  might  safely  be  passed  at  the  next  session  making  it  impossible  for 
any  person  to  receive  a  third  grade  certificate  more  than  twice.  That  would 
afford  a  means  of  eliminating  from  the  teaching  force  the  unprogressive  ele- 
ment, and  make  the  real  character  of  a  third  grade  certificate  —  as  a  merely 
temporary  license  —  abundantly  apparent.  The  interests  of  the  schools,  and 
therefore  those  of  the  communities  where  they  exist,  and  the  interests  of  good 
teachers  demand  that  this  should  be  done.  Since  physiology  is  required  of  all 
teachers  only  two  additional  branches  are  requisite  by  the  law  in  order  to  secure 
a  second  grade  certificate — physical  geography  and  elementary  algebra.  The 
opportunities  for  acquiring  these  studies  are  now  abundant  in  the  state.     They 
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can  be  added  to  the  acquirements  of  our  teachers  as  physiology  was  added. 
Besides  these  branches  there  is  required  for  a  second  grade  certificate  additional 
thoroughness  in  other  subjects,  as  indicated  by  higher  ranking  at  the  examin- 
ations. Who  doubts  that  this  ought  to  be  exacted  in  justice  to  the  children  now 
in  the  schools?  From  this  thoroughness  result  better  mental  habits,  and 
greater  cleames^^  and  accuracy  in  the  school  work.  By  not  demanding  this  we 
waste  the  money  of  the  districts,  the  time  of  the  pupils,  and  the  possibilies  of 
the  future. 

City  schools  at  least  may  readily  secure  the  efficient  teaching  of  natural 
sciences  to  elementary  pupils  by  adopting  what  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the 
Nottingham  plan,  because  it  was  first  tried  at  Nottingham,  England.  This  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  extension  to  natural  science  of  the  practice  which 
has  long  been  common  with  reference  to  music  and  drawing — the  employment, 
namely,  of  special  teachers  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  this  branch,  passing 
from  school  to  school.  These  subjects  are  late  introductions  to*  the  school 
courses,  and  we  probably  owe  the  peculiar  arrangements  for  teaching  them  to 
this  fact.  The  grade  teachers  are  not  supposed  to  know  them  well  enough  to 
undertake  their  management.  This  results  in  their  advantage,  inasmuch  as  a 
specialist  is  usually  better  qualified  to  teach  in  his  department  than  one  who 
must  try  to  teach  ever>'thing.  The  last  report  of  the  Council  of  Education  for 
England  and  Wales  reveals  the  excellent  result  of  the  Nottingham  plan.  In 
general  the  report  shows  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  when  not  utterly  neglected  being  done  in  a  per- 
functory and  profitless  way;  but  of  Nottingham  the  report  says:  "Mechanics 
for  boys  and  domestic  economy  for  girls,  are  the  subjects  principally  taken  by 
the  Nottingham  Board  Schools,  and  are  taught  by  a  specially  qualified  science 
demonstrator  and  assistant,  who  visit  the  various  schools  in  turn,  and  bring  the  ap- 
paratus with  them  in  a  specially  constructed  hand-cart.  The  lectures  given  on 
this  occasion  are  afterwards  gone  through  again  by  the  teachers  of  the 
schools,  and  are  given  with  great  care  and  skill.  The  results  are  remark- 
ably good,  both  as  regards  the  actual  knowledge  acquired  by  the  scholars, 
and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  general  intelligence."  The  results  in  figures 
are,  2,526  children  were  examined  in  the  subjects  and  four  fifths  of  them 
passed.  The  expense  for  teaching  and  apparatus  after  this  plan  is  not 
large,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  subjects  makes  it  eminently  desirable  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  grammer  grade  children  with  them.  Some 
notions  of  chemistry  and  the  elements  of  physics  can  certainly  be  success- 
fully taught  to  boys  of  twelve,  who  usually  show  much  more  interest  in  these 
things  than  in  grammar,  and  much  more  aptitude  for  them.  Why  is  it  not 
done?  If  the  principal  or  science  teacher  of  the  high  school  would  meet 
classes  in  the  grammar  grades,  much  might  be  accomplished.  The  reason 
that  nothing  is  done  is  not  that  the  subject  is  lacking  in  importance,  or  that 
means  for  carrying  out  the  new  teaching  cannot  be  devised,  but  that  the  matter 
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would  be  an  innovation.  Plans  must  be  changed,  the  system  varied,  the  long 
established  tradition  must  give  way  to  the  demands  of  modern  life.  These 
considerations  may  hinder  the  proposed  change  but  they  cannot  altogether  pre- 
vent it.  At  length  they  must  be  overborne  by  the  reasonableness  cf  the  re- 
forai. 
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Citizens. — A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  words  *'  citizen  "  and  "citizenship  "  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  them, 
to  denote  membership  in  a  state  or  nation  have  not  had  that  meaning  for  more 
than  about  two  hundred  years.  They  were  used  but  in  the  sense  of  dweller  in 
a  city  or  borough.  The  word  "subject "  was  the  English  representative  of  our 
term  citizen.  The  sense  now  attached  to  it  originated  in  America,  being  per- 
haps borrowed  from  the  French  citogen,  used  in  the  same  way.  "  In  the  treaty 
with  France  of  1778,  the  usual  phrase  is  "subjects,"  "people,"  or  "  inhabitants," 
but  "citizens"  does  occur  as  applicable  to  the  United  States.  In  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  of  1782  it  is  used  in  a  marked  way:  "There  shall  be  a  peace 
between  his  British  majesty  and  the  said  states,  and  between  the  subjects  of  one 
and  the  citizens  of  another."  There  was  evidently  felt  to  be  an  awkwardness 
in  calling  these  newly  emancipated  "sovereigns"  of  America  by  the  old  phrase 
' 'subjects."  Of  course,  as  all  know,  the  word  was  freely  used  in  the  national 
constitution  in  1789;  and  so,  but  less  freely,  in  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of 
1780;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  rejected  constitution  of  1778.  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  state  constitutions  that  were  adopted  before 
that  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  ninth  decade  it  seems  to  have  become  a  familiar 
phrase.  There  are,  however,  interesting  little  signs  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  period,  of  a  certain  perplexity  that  was  felt  by  foreigners  at  our  use  of  the 
word."  This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  enlargement  of  views  among  English 
speaking  people  which  was  going  on  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Influence  of  Moderate  Drinking  on  Health.    Dr.  Hartley,  a 
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distinguished  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  contributes  an 
interest-ing  article  on  moderate  drinking,  whichhe  calls  "nipping,"  to  the 
Provincial  Medical  Journal.  He  shows  from  the  mortality  tables  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  six  times  greater  among  those  whose  business  is 
practically  inseparable  from  *' nipping*'  than  among  those  representing 
all  the  other  industries  combined.  He  says  the  result  of  studying  these  matters 
is  "startling  in  the  extreme,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  proportion  of  liver 
diseases."  After  the  liver  the  kidneys,  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system  suffer 
most  from  "nipping."  "Is  it  not  difficult,"  he  says,  "  to  understand  why  the 
liver,  of  all  organs  in  the  body,  should  be  most  affected  by  *  nipping,  *  when  it 
is  remembered  that  almost  every  drop  of  alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  branches  of  the  portal  veins,  is  conveyed  directly  to  the  liver, 
and  has  to  filter  through  its  tissues  before  it  can  get  into  the  general  circulation, 
and  by  it  become  distributed  to  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  * '  He  also  showed, 
so  long  ago  as  1853,  that  the  mere  injection  of  alcohol  into  the  portal  vein  in 
dogs  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  functions  of  the  liver  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  the  animals  to  become  diabetic  in  the  short  space  of  from  two  to  three 
hours.  He  finds  that  "the  only  tangible  reasons  that  we  as  yet  possess  for  al- 
cohol disordering  the  renal  functions  exist  (i)  in  the  fact  of  its  elimination 
causing  extra  work,  and  (2)  that  alcohol  increases  the  renal  circulation,  just  as 
it  increases  the  circulation  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  at  the  same  time  causes  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  renal  blood-vessels  by  engorge- 
ment, and  consequent  pressure  on  the  inter- vascular  tissues."  The  bad  effect 
on  the  heart  consists  in  inviting  disease  in  the  predisposed,  and  augmenting  di- 
sease where  it  already  exists.  On  the  nervous  system  it  acts  deleteriously  by 
keeping  the  blood-vessels  on  the  stretch,  by  engorging  them,  and  causing  them 
to  press  upon  the  nerve  cells  and  fibrils,  thus  interfering  with  their  functions  and 
nutrition.  He  found  that  even  in  the  small  proportion  of  five  per  cent,  alcohol 
"exerts  a  powerful  chemical  effect  upon  the  blood,  so  powerful  as  to  entirely 
derange  one  of  its  most  important  functions, — namely,  that  of  respiration.  The 
alcohol  seems  to  act  like  an  asphyxiant,  inasmuch  as  it  not  alone  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  red  corpuseles  to  absorb  oxygen  but  to  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  same  way  (though  to  a  somewhat  less  entent)  as  morphia  does. 
This  peculiar  chemical  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  blood  nerve  pabulum  may 
be  thought  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  paralyzing  action  of  alcohol 
upon  the  nervous  system,  seeing  oxidation  is  the  motor  power  of  all  vital  action, 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  its  activity  are  the  manifestations  of  life  accelerated 
or  retarded.  Every  breath  we  draw,  every  movement  we  perform,  every 
thought  we  think  is  but  the  outcome  of  the  transformation  of  matter  under  the 
influence  of  oxygen.  If,  then,  it  be  true,  as  above  shown,  that  alcohol  possesses 
the  power  of  preventing  the  constituents  of  the  blood  from  being  properly  oxi- 
dized, it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  producing  a  chain  of  neurotic  symptoms 
terminating  in  coma  and  death." 
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MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  meeting  of  the  District  principals  was  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  Supt.  Anderson  at  the  state  Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  merits  of  the  Delsarte  system  of  physical  culture,  as  exemplified 
in  the  results  so  far  attained  in  the  classes  taught  by  Miss  Morley,  the  teacher  of 
calisthenics  in  that  institution.  After  witnessing  several  drill  exercises  with 
Model  and  Normal  School  classes,  and  listening  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
system,  the  principals  held  a  meeting  in  which  the  subject  of  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  exercises  in  general,  and  various  systems  in  particular,  were  freely 
discussed.  With  one  exception,  all  who  expressed  an  opinion  were  well  pleased 
with  the  exhibition  of  results  presented;  but  the  ** sense  of  the  meeting'*  was 
not  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  Delsarte  plan  into  the 
schools,  particularly  where  the  rooms  are  crowded  and  the  aisles  narrow.  The 
opinion  was  almost  unanimous,  however,  that  the  physical  training  required  by 
the  Board  of  Education  can  be  directed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  regular 
teachers,  and  that  the  legitimate  purpose  of  such  training  will  be  promoted 
more  effectively  if  so  directed  than  if  placed  under  the  management  of  a  special 
director. 

Supt.  Anderson's  latest  report,  like  President  Cleveland's  recent  message, 
takes  up  but  one  subject.  It  emphasizes,  by  an  array  of  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting statistics,  the  fact  that  teachers  come  and  go  and  most  of  them  do  not 
come  to  stay.  In  the  past  decade  about  500  recruits  have  been  added  to  the 
corps,  and  in  recent  years  a  larger  number  than  the  average  for  that  time.  Rea- 
sons aie  clearly  set  forth  why,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  many  of  these  are 
exceedingly  raw  recruits;  causes  are  pointed  out  which  are  continually  operative, 
and  which  tend  to  keep  up  this  condition  of  affairs.  The  superintendent,  while 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  a  rapidly  changing  corps  of 
teachers,  whose  ranks  are  filled  in  many  cases  by  untrained  and  inexperienced 
girls,  yet  philosophically  "accepts  the  situation,"  and  addresses  himself  to  the 
practical  problem  of  how  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  actual  loss  that  result 
when  vacancies  unexpectedly  occur  and  no  licensed  teachers  are  at  hand  to  fill 
them.  The  remedy  suggested,  though  not  definitely  formulated  in  detail,  is 
that,  estimating  according  to  the  law  of  probability,  the  number  of  vacancies 
likely  to  occur  during  the  year,  the  Board  should,  during  the  months  of  summer 
vacation,  before  teachers  generally  have  made  engagements  for  the  year,  em- 
ploy a  sufficient  number  as  a  sort  of  reserve  corps,  and  use  them  as  temporary 
substitutes  until  permanent  places  become  vacant.  Whether  teachers  having  the 
grade  of  qualifications  which  the  schools  of  Milwaukee  ought  to  demand  could  be 
engaged  at  substitutes'  salaries,  is  a  question  which  the  report  does  not  discuss. 
Your  correspondent  would  suggest  that  '* teachers'  agencies"  are  now  a  re- 
cognized and  legitimate  instrumentality  in  the  conduct  of  school  matters,  and 
many  of  them  are  managed  on  straightforward  business  principles,  by  men  who 
are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  school  officers  and  teachers.     Moreover,   it 
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might  be  worth  while  for  the  Board  so  to  modify  its  present  regulations  as  to  re- 
cognize state  certificates  and  diplomas  of  state  Normal  Schools  of  sister  states. 
While  this  would  probably  relieve  the  difficulty  complained  of  in  a  very  slight 
degree  if  at  all,  its  effect  would  tend  in  that  direction,  and  it  would  be  a  step 
toward  the  recognition  of  professional  teachers  as  a  class.  If  states  are  slow 
to  accord  *'  full  faith  and  credit ''  to  one  another  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  city  suffering  from  a  lack  of  teachers  should  refuse  that  courtesy 
which  is  freely  extended  to  members  of  other  professions.  Great  and  mighty 
is  the  fetich,  Examination ! 

The  dearth  of  teachers  might  be  relieved  by  a  simple  remedy — the  payment 
of  better  salaries,  and  the  proper  recognition  of  the  difference  between  ex- 
perience and  adequate  preparation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  total  lack  of  such 
qualifications  on  the  other.  As  it  now  is,  the  young  girl  not  past  the  "middle 
of  the  teens,'*  fresh  from  the  eighth  grade  or  the  first  year  of  the  high  school, 
who  by  repeated  effort  and  importunate  persistence  gets  the  required  certificate, 
is  at  once  employed  at  $40.  a  month,  while  the  one  who  completes  the  high 
school  course  and  superadds  a  full  professional  course  in  a  normal  school  gets 
no  more. 

The  County  Teachers'  Association  met  week  before  last  in  its  second  annual 
session.  The  number  of  absentees  among  those  who  were  advertised  to 
take  part  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  program.  Supt.  Lynch  came  bravely 
to  the  rescue,  and  made  up  for  a  part  of  the  lacking  work  by  reading  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  valuable  paper  on  the  teaching  of  number.  All  who  heard  Prin. 
Lewis  Funk's  paper  on  the  "Known  and  Unknown"  appreciated  it  highly,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  him  again. 

Rumor  has  it  that  another  association  among  pedagogs  is  soon  to  be  formed; 
but  it  will  probably  not  be  a  pedagogical  association.  The  principals  of  primary 
schools  have  heretofore  been  debarred  from  membership  in  the  district  princi- 
pals' association;  they  will  probably  organize  a  similar  association,  the  object, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  older  organization,  being  rather  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  "school  politics"  than  questions  of  educational  philosophy. 
The  recent  effort  to  secure  an  increase  of  salary  by  primary  school  principals 
has  not  yet  proved  successful;  the  movement  is  now  coupled  with  a  proposition 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers,  and  to  reduce 
those  of  district  principals  and  certain  special  teachers. 

Mention  of  the  startling  disclosure  of  the  enormities  of  cruel  over-pressure 
alleged  to  be  practiced  in  a  certain  training  school  for  teachers,  as  reported  by 
Supt. Anderson  in  a  paper  recently  contributed  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  must  be  omitted  until  next  month.  L  C. 


.      THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Editor  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education: 
Dear  Sir — One  of  your  subscribers  calls  my  attention  to  a  remark  in  your 
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March  number,  page  127,  in  which  you  state  that  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Manual  Training  Schools  "are  essentially  trade  schools,"  "aiming  to  fit  boys 
for  important  positions  in  manufacturing  establishments."  This  friend,  knowmg 
the  character  of  these  schools  from  personal  acquaintance,  suggests  that  I  "  drop 
you  a  line  "  to  convince  you  of  your  error. 

The  editorial  paragraph  in  which  the  quoted  remark  occurs  is  so  admirable 
in  its  tone  and  in  its  appreciation  of  what  is  called  manual  training,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  should  be  marred  by  the  error  to  which  attention  is 
called. 

Both  the  schools  named  have  always  disclaimed  being  "trade  schools,"  and 
the  Chicago  school  constantly  refuses  admission  to  boys  whose  parents  bring 
them  to  be  taught  trades:  and  I  presume  that  the  St.  Louis  school  has  a  similar 
experience.  Neither  school  aims  at  manual  dexterity,  nor  at  any  mechanical 
habit  The  catalogue  of  the  Chicago  school  says,  "  Education,  not  manu- 
facture, is  the  idea  underlying  the  manual  training."  The  catalogue  of  the  St. 
Louis  school  says,  "All  the  shop  work  is  disciplinary:  special  trades  are  not 
taught."  If  we  aimed  to  teach  a  trade,  or  trades,  we  should  pursue  a  very 
different  method.  The  manual  training  school  does  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  the  apprentice  system.  Before  mastering  a  trade,  our  graduates  should 
enter  a  shop  in  which  the  desired  trade  is  taught  It  is  true,  however,  that  our 
pupils  do  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and  are  trained  in  the  methods  of 
acquiring  skill,  so  that  they  will  secure  techincal  ability  in  much  less  time  than 
boys  who  have  not  had  this  culture.  You  would  be  nearer  the  truth  if  you 
would  say  that  the  schools  named  "aim  to  fit  boys  for  important  positions  in 
Hfer 

The  following  statement  concerning  the  present  occupations  of  the  47  graduates 
of  the  Chicago  school  may  be  of  interest. 

In  higher  schools:  At  work  in  manufacturing  establish- 

Technological 16  ments 9 

Scientific 2  Civil  engineering 2 

Classical i   Business 10 

Law I  Architecture,  and  Draughting    .   .    .    i 

Pharmacy i  — 

In  Business  "  College " i  23 

—  Unknown     •   *    2 

22  — 

Total     47 

The  table  shows  that  almost  one  half  of  the  graduates  continue  their  educa- 
tion, principally  in  polytechnic  schools,  the  other  half,  entering  at  once  into  ac- 
tive life.  Those  who  leave  us  before  graduating,  quite  as  many,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  enter  business  as  anything  else. 

Of  the  9  "at  work  in  manufacturing  establishments,"  some  are  learning 
trades,  others  in  charge  of  minor  departments.  It  would  be  unjust  to  you  to 
deny  that  several  of  our  pupils  have  taken  important  positions  immediately 
after  graduating:  and  one  of  our  present  senior  class  is  now  superintending  the 
the  erection  of  milling  machinery  in  a  western  city. 
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Your  brief  editoral  commends  itself  to  me  as  a  forcible  presentation  of  the 
need  and  value  of  manual  training,  so  called.  It  will  certainly  awaken  thought 
in  your  wide  circle  of  readers.  Respectfully, 

H.  H.  BELFIELD, 
Director  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 
Chicago,  March  15,  1888. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

December,  1886, 

1.  Distinguish  a  fact  from  a  truth.  Which  is  the  more  easily  learned  by  the 
pupil  ?    Discuss  methods  best  adapted  to  acquisition  and  retention  of  truths. 

2.  Discuss  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Mathematics,  as  an  instrument 
for  mental  training. 

3.  Why  should  "object  teaching"  be  employed  in  schools?  Discuss  its 
limitations  and  the  training  needed  by  a  teacher  before  good  results  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

4.  What  most  desirable  habits  of  thought  are  enfeebled  by  the  usual  mode  of 
tasking  pupils  ?  Suggest  definite  lines  upon  which  reforms  should  be  made, 
with  reasons  for  your  position. 

5.  What  is  gained  in  mental  discipline  and  power  by  observation  and  doing. 
respectively?    Argue  your  positions. 

6.  Can  the  power  of  attention  be  definitely  cultivated  ?  Sustain  your  state- 
ment. Show  the  respective  values  of  persistent  and  of  ready  attention  in  the 
affairs  of  life. 

7.  What  discipline  and  habit  of  mind  is  essential  to  a  teacher's  skill  in  the  art 
of  questioning?  Show  in  what  respects  most  teachers  are  weak  in  the  conduct 
of  recitation. 

8.  What  wide-spread  injury  has  been  wrought  in  teachers'  ideals  of  the  nature 
of  education,  by  closely  graded  systems  of  schools  ?  What  training  is  needed 
to  counteract  these  misleading  tendencies? 

9.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  requiring  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  schools 
of  every  community;  its  value  and  limitation  for  practical  use  and  for  discipline. 

ID.  Outline  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  Art  of  Teaching  by  teachers  of 
"Free  High  Schools"  of  Wisconsin.  State  grounds  of  selection  of  specific 
topics. 

ART  OF  TEACHING. 

December,  1886. 

1.  Name  the  points  in  morals  which  can  be  most  advantageously  strengthened 
by  school  training.     Briefly  indicate  method  of  development. 

2.  State  the  disadvantages  of  the  total  absence  of  text  books  from  recitation; 
also  the  advantages  to  teacher  and  pupil.    What  is  your  practice? 


r 
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3.  Specify  carefully  the  mental  condition  essential  to  a  pupil's  successful  use 
of  the  "topical  method  *'  in  recitation.  What  harm  in  its  spurious  use  ?  What 
methods  should  be  used  when  this  is  inapplicable  ?    Why  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  best  methods  of  making  the  Recitation  an  efficient  discipline 
in  "power  of  expression."  In  what  respects  do  teachers  fail  most  conspicu- 
ously to  conduct  this  exercise  efficiently  ? 

5.  Give  specific  directions  for  the  proper  seating,  ventilating,  and  heating  of 
an  ordinary  school- room. 

6.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  graded  course  of  study 
in  rural  schools.  Discuss  the  prominent  obstacles  to  their  efficiency,  aside  from 
consideration  of  gradation. 

7.  What  work  should  be  done  in  the  training  for  reading,  before  any  printed 
page  is  used  ?    Why  ?    Indicate  your  methods,  with  reasons. 

8.  Arrange  a  Recitation  Program  for  a  typical  rural  school,  so  far  as  succes- 
sion oi  classes,  and  number  ^Lud  kindoi  branches  pursued  by  each  pupil;  but 
disregarding  length  of  recitation.  Give  reason  for  the  repetition  of  any  class 
in  one  day,  for  the  number  of  classes  in  each  branch,  and  for  the  location  of 
five  important  recitations  in  their  order  of  succession. 

9.  Discuss  your  ideal  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  impressing  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  pupils*  vocabulary.  Would  your  method  differ  in  any  attempt 
to  impart  the  spelling  of  words  outside  their  vocabulary?    Why  ? 

10.  Discuss  the  first  two  years'  work  in  teaching  penmanship,  (a)  what  work, 
(b)  obstacles  to  be  over-come  (c)  method  of  presentation,  and  of  correction  of 
faults.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  low  grade  of  penmanship  prevailing  in 
the  schools  ? 

THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

July,  1887. 

1.  Discuss  the  proper  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  a  public  school. 

2.  Duscuss  the  principles  which  should  influence  the  method  of  reviews  in 
school  work. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  "development "  of  a  subject?  When  is  it  advisable 
in  school  work  ?    When  inadvisable  ? 

4.  In  teaching  morals,  what  aspects  of  psychology  should  be  most  definitely 
involved  ?    What  special  training  will  best  fit  one  for  that  work  ? 

5.  Give  the  best  arguments  for  and  against  the  value  of  formal  examination 
of  pupils  in  their  class- work? 

6.  Discuss  the  special  grounds  of  difficulty  in  teaching  the  English  language 
to  our  pupils.    Suggest  a  rational  method. 

7.  In  primary  work,  what  three  aspects  of  mental  activity  are  most  efficient 
in  training  the  child?  Suggest  changes  made  advisable  in  the  usual  routine 
of  school,  if  this  were  to  be  well  done. 

8.  Discuss  the  efficiency  and  applicability  of  the  "discipline  of  consequences  '* 
in  the  school  training  of  children. 
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9.  State  ten  (10)  of  the  most  important  suggestions,  bearing  upon  your  work, 
which  you  have  recently  gained  from  educational  literature;  specify  the  work 
in  each  case. 

10.  State  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  maVing  of  drawing  a  prominent 
branch  of  school  work. 

ART  OF  TEACHING. 

July,  1887. 

1.  State  five  (5)  prominent  difficulties  in  school  management 

2.  Suggest  the  remedy  for  each  difficulty  named  in  foregoing  answer. 

3.  What  influence  should  the  teacher  exert  upon  the  games  and  recreations 
of  pupils  ?    Suggest  ways  and  means. 

4.  State  carefully  the  objects  of  the  recitation. 

5.  In  what  respects  do  teachers  most  signally  fail  to  secure  the  objects  stated 
in  the  foregoing  answer?    Suggest  remedy. 

6.  Discuss  the  utility  of  "  object  teaching.'* 

7.  State,  in  order,  the  steps  and  conditions  necessary  to  a  valid  engagement 
of  a  teacher  by  a  school-board. 

8.  State,  in  order,  five  ( 5 )  important  phases  of  a  child's  school  training  in  an 
efficient  use  of  language.  Judged  by  these  standards,  what  revision  of  ordin- 
ary methods  should  be  made  ? 

9.  &  10.  Discuss  thoroughly  the  art  of  teaching  Reading:  (a)  The  central 
purpose  in  each  of  three  ( 3 )  distinct  stages;  (b)  prominent  difficulties  to  be  met; 
(c)  methods  employed  in  each  stage. 

THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

December,  1887, 

1.  Justify  teaching  children  by  means  of  objects,  so  as  to  show  the  limitations 
of  the  practice. 

2.  In  training  to  observe,  what  ends  are  to  be  secured,  and  how? 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  memory?  State  some  means  for 
developing  each  in  school. 

4.  What  studies  in  a  grammar  grade  best  exercise  the  imgination  of  the  pupils  ? 
Describe  a  reading  exercise  directed  chiefly  to  this  purpose,  showing  the  kind 
of  piece  you  would  select  and  how  you  would  use  it. 

5.  State  clearly  what  special  value  as  a  disciplinary  instrument  attaches  to 
botany  ?  to  physics  ?  to  geometry  ? 

6.  What  plan  of  teaching  is  best  adapted  to  secure  this  special  discipline  in 
each  case  ? 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  a  definition  ?  {b)  How  many  kinds  of  definition  do 
you  distinguish?  (r)  What  are  the  tests  of  a  logical  definition? 

8.  Discuss  the  proper  use  of  definitions  in  teaching. 

9.  Discuss  briefly  the  culture  of  the  emotions. 

10.  Trace  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  self-control. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

December^  i8St. 

1.  Discuss  the  value  and  limitation  of  mechanical  discipline  in  schools. 

2.  Wlien  and  why  is  "oral  instruction  "  to  be  preferred? 

3.  State  briefly  {a)  the  chief  advantages  of  book  study;  (b)  the  chief  evils; 
(c)  how  you  will  seek  to  overcome  these. 

4.  What  would  you  have  pupils  learn  by  heart,  and  why?  {d)  What  directions 
for  study  would  you  give  a  class  in  history,  so  that  they  may  properly  train  their 
memories? 

5.  EHscuss  the  proper  use  of  written  examinations;  (b)  state  the  tests  of  a 
good  paper  of  questions. 

6.  What  should  be  the  chief  end  in  view  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  an  inter- 
mediate school,  and  what  are  the  directions  most  essential  for  securing  this  ? 

7.  Why  should  English  Grammar  be  taught?  What  plan  of  teaching  is  to  be 
preferred  ? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  drill  ?  What  is  its  purpose  ?  State  some  ways 
in  which  drill  is  misused. 

9.  What  difference  do  you  make  between  questioning  in  order  to  test  and 
questioning  in  order  to  teach  ?  What  should  be  tested  in  a  geography  lesson 
for  example  ? 

10.  What  two  purposes  are  sought  in  a  good  plan  for  ventilation  ?  State  cau* 
tions  necessary  in  ventilating  by  windows. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

AN  OLD  PUZZLE. 

As  none  of  us  inherited  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table,  but  had  to 
acquire  it,  each  for  himself,  so  probably  each  teacher  and  pupil  who  studies 
"quadratics'*  in  algebra,  must  find  out  for  himself,  as  if  nobody  before  him 
had  ever  made  the  attempt,  whether  any  simple  process  will  find  the  roots  of 
these  equations: 

f I).  x»  +  y  =  7.    \ 

(2).  x  +  y»  =11./ 

So  many  requests  have  been  received  for  a  solution,  that  we  have  thought  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  use  a  little  space  in  stating  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

In  general,  the  solution  of  two  quadratic  equations  involving  two  unknown 
quantities,  requires  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  4th  degree.  In  the 
equations  given  above,  the  value  of  **y**  obtained  from  the  first,  substituted 
in  the  second,  gives 

(3).  X*  -  14  x»  +  X  -f-  38  =  o. 

To  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions: 

(a).  Homogeneous  equations  of  that  character  are  readily  solved  by  substi- 
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tuting  for  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  other  multiplied  by  their  ratio. 
("Putvy  for  X.*') 

{Jb).  Equations  in  which  the  two  unknown  quantities  are  similarly  involved 
are  often  solved  by  various  methods  in  which  our  chief  reliance  is  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  various  multiples  of  a+b  and  a— b. 

As  the  given  equations  do  not  belong  to  either  of  these  classes,  no  so- 
lution by  the  method  of  quadratics  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

There  are  two  principles,  however,  applicable  to  equations  of  one  unknown 
quantity,  which  are  of  frequent  use  in  reducing  equations  of  higher  degrees 
than  the  second. 

(c.)  In  an  equation  of  the  form  xn  +axn— i  +  bxn— »  +  m  =  o,  (like  (3) 
given  above)  m  is  divisible  by  all  the  values  of  x. 

(d).  And  if  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  equation  is  divisible  by  x  —  a. 

Now  in  (3)  we  shall  see  that  the  only  entire  rational  factors  of  38  are  i,  2,  19, 
58.  Hence  dividing  by  x  -h  i,  x  —  i,  x  +  2,  x  —  2,  etc.,  we  find  that  x  —  2  is  an 
exact  divisor,  and  therefore  x  ^  2.  This,  however,  is  got  only  by  trials  and  the 
same  process  will  yield  no  further  results.  As  much  as  this,  moreover,  could 
have  been  determined  in  an  instant,  by  inspection  of  the  original  equations. 
The  only  apparent  advantage  gained  by  using  equations  (3)  and  the  principles 
last  given  seems  to  be  the  certainty  that  there  are  no  other  rational  integral 
values  of  x. 

The  difficulty  our  correspondents  experience  in  dealing  with  these  equations 
must  arise  from  a  failure  to  note  that  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  are  not 
in  general  solvable  by  the  method  of  quadratics,  but  can  be  solved  only  in  certain 
special  occasions,  under  which  these  do  not  fail.  What  is  wanted  is  a  method 
of  solving  the  equations  given,  as  quadratics y  which  shall  get  all  the  roots.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  satisfactory  solution  should  be  just  as  applicable  to  equa- 
tions having  '  6'  and  '  13 '  in  place  of  '  7 '  and  '  11 '  as  to  the  particular  equations 
named.  In  all  the  solutions  we  can  recall,  soon  or  late  principle  (d)  is  applied, 
and  then  only  obvious  results  are  obtained. 

For  a  complete  solution,  we  are  sure  that  the  editor  of  the  Journal  will  find 
room,  but  we  shall  expect  to  receive  by  the  same  mail  a  new  demonstration, 
giving  the  exact  area  of  a  circle. 


ANSWER  TO  INTEREST  PROBLEM. 

A  owes  B  Ji,ooo,  payable  in  equal  annual  installments  of  |2oo,  together  with 
annual  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  all  unpaid  balances.  B  sells  the  obligation  to 
C  who  must  have  eight  per  cent,  annual  interest  on  all  money  due  him  at  be- 
ginning of  the  year.    What  does  C  pay  B  ? 

Solution. — The  annual  payments  will  be  as  follows: 

End  of  first  year,  |2oo  of  the  principal  and  |6o  interest  =  I260;  second  year, 
I248;  third  year,  I236;  fourth  year,  I224;  fifth  year,  I212.    What  C  pays  for  the 
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obligation  with  8  per  cent,  interest  will  be  decreased  in  amount  at  the  ends  of 
the  several  years  by  these  several  payments.  This  is  the  same  as  compounding 
the  interest  on  C's  money  for  the  entire  time  and  taking  out  the  amounts  of  the 
several  payments.  Therfore  C's  money  at  compound  interest,  8  per  cent,  for 
five  years,  amounts  to  11,305.30=1260  for  four  years +  1248  for  three  years  + 
$236  for  two  years  +  $224  for  one  year  and  $212  final  payment.  Then  11,303.30 
-M.4693  amount  of  %\  at  8  per  cent  for  five  years=f949.63  answer. 

W.  J.  BRIER. 

THAT  ALGEBRAIC  PARADOX. 

-^   =  I  +  X  4-  x«  +  X»  +  X* 

I  — X 

If  X  =  2,  then  — 1  =  1-1-2  +  4  +  84- 16 

This  is  a  series  developed  by  division.     If  the  division  were  to  terminate  here 
at  the  fifth  term  the  complete  form  would  be 

-r  =  i-f  x-f  x»-f-  x»+x*+'~'' 

Substituting  value  of  x,  we  get  —  i  =  —  i,  no  absurdity.     If  the  series  be 
carried  to  n  terms,  the  complete  form  would  be: 

—  I  =  I  -f-  X  -h  X* xn-i       ^" 

I  —  X 

The  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  second  member  except  the  last,  is 
^-  ~-  \     As  X  =  2,  we  have  —  i  =  (20  —  i)  -|-  (—  20  )  =  —  i. 

X  —  I  ^  /     I     \  / 

The  "absurdity"  seems  to  arise  from  forgetting  that  the  fractional  part  of 
the  quotient  is  negative,  and  exceeds  by  one  the  integral  part. 

E.  E.  BECKWITH. 


PROBLEM. 

Given  an  angle  of  a  triangle,  a  side  adjacent  and  the  difference  of  the  other 
two  sides,  to  construct  the  triangle. 

Will  some  one  send  a  solution,  applicable  as  well  when  the  given  angle  is 
obtuse  as  when  it  is  acute  ?  B. 

Note. —  Credit  for  a  solution  of  the  geometrical  problem  similar  to  that  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  published  in  our  last,  is  due  to  Frank  Wood,  of  Baldwin,  Kansas. 


A  PARADOX  IN  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  difl*erence  in  time  between  New  York  and  Madison  is  one  hour.  Sup- 
pose a  passenger  whose  watch  indicates  correct  New  York  time  should  start 
from  New  York  and  not  re-set  his  watch  until  he  arrives  at  Madison;  his  watch 
is  then  one  hour  fast.     He  sets  it  back  one  hour,  and  thus  ''gains  an  hour"  by 
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the  journey,  or  lives  that  hour  twice.  To  illustrate:  should  he  arrive  when  his 
watch  indicates  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  will  already  have  lived  the  hour 
from  five  to  six  (the  last  hour  on  the  train),  but  setting  his  watch  back  to  five 
o'clock,  he  again  lives  the  hour  from  five  to  six;  hence  that  day  for  him  con- 
tains 25  hours.  Or,  to  illustrate  by  actual  facts:  a  train  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad  leaves  Richmond,  Va.,  at  5:30  P.  M.,  arriving  at  Cincinnati  at 
5:30  P.  M.  next  day.  The  running  time  is  25  hours;  and  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  the  boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Central  time  belts,  passengers  set 
their  watches  back  an  hour.  A  train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  leaves  Chicago 
at  5:10  P.  M.,  arriving  in  Washington  at  6:40  P.  M.,  next  day,  but  the  running 
time  is  only  i^yi  hours;  at  Bellaire,  O.,  passengers  set  their  watches  forward 
an  hour. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  traveling  west  over  a  distance  of  fifteen  degrees,  or 
one  railroad  time  belt,  we  gain  or  repeat  an  hour  in  order  to  have  our  reckon- 
ing agree  with  that  of  our  neighbors  at  the  place  of  stopping;  and  in  traveling 
east,  we  lose  or  skip  an  hour. 

The  traveler  who  circumnavigates  the  globe  must  make  a  change  in  his 
reckoning,  not  of  one  hour  but  of  one  day.  In  this  case,  however,  in  traveling 
ea^t  we  gain  or  repeat  a  day  in  the  calendar  in  order  to  have  our  reckoning 
agree  wich  that  of  our  neighbors  at  the  place  of  stopping.  Thus  we  would 
have  two  successive  days  which  we  would  call  Monday,  February  13,  1888,  if 
that  should  happen  to  be  the  time  of  making  the  adjustment.  And  in  going 
west  we  lose  or  skip  a  day. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  above  paradox  ? 

Queries. — Should  a  circumnavigator  carry  an  ordinary  watch  around  the 
world  without  adjusting  it,  would  it  indicate  correct  time  when  he  arrives  at  the 
place  of  starting  ?  Would  it  be  right  at  any  point  on  the  journey  ?  Would  a 
calendar  clock  which  marks  the  hour,  day  of  week  and  day  of  month,  need' 
adjustment  after  being  carried  around  the  world — assuming  that  it  could  be 
kept  running  regularly — and  if  so,  how  would  it  need  to  be  changed? 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN. 

State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Jan.  19,  1888. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Geography. —  In  this  work,  statements,  as  such,  committed  to  memory; 
the  "  pouring  in  "  process,  and  the  learning  of  facts  for  the  sake  of  mere  knowl- 
edge, are  as  elsewhere,  to  be  avoided.  Everything  that  can  be,  is  to  be  made 
palpably  evident  by  illustration,  analogy,  observation,  and  experiment.  For 
example,  in  treating  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due  to 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  refer  to  the  stove,,  the  wall,  and  the 
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heating  of  the  intervening  space.  In  teaching  that  heated  air  rises,  and  that 
this  rising  causes  lateral  currents,  call  attention  to  what  may  be  observed  at  a 
register,  a  fire-place,  or  over  a  slab  of  heated  iron.  The  expansion  of  heated 
air  may  be  observed  in  the  popping  of  com,  baking  of  apples,  etc.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  rapidity  with  which  earth  and  water  receive  and  give  of!  heat,  may 
be  shown  by  observing  vessels  filled  with  each,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  at  noon, 
and  again  some  time  after  sunset.  The  aim  is  to  awaken  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  already  known  in  part  by  rote,  or  daily  seen  by  eyes  that  see  not, 
or  daily  done  but  not  understood,  and  to  connect  it  by  its  innumerable  links 
with  the  unknown.  The  materials  presented  are  to  be  used  as  an  exercise  ground 
for  thought. 

In  Primary  Reading. —  Provide  pupils  with  paper — I  use  wrapping  paper 
—  rulers,  pencils,  and  scissors.  Have  them  write  the  reading  lesson  (one  or 
two  paragraphs),  with  the  words  wide  apart,  so  they  can  be  cut  in  squares,  or 
oblongs.  Then  with  rulers  and  pencils,  mark  and  cut.  Mix  together  and  re- 
arrange as  in  the  assigned  lesson.  See  that  the  work  is  very  neatly  done.  It 
is  also  a  lesson  in  form.  On  the  same  plan  a  spelling  lesson  may  be  learned, 
writing  the  letters  on  squares  instead  of  the  words. — Journal  of  Education. 

In  Teaching  How  to  Study. —  In  reading  the  lesson  assigned,  the  pupils 
should  be  led  to  distinguish  between  that  contained  in  the  lesson  which  they 
already  know  and  that  which  is  to  them  unknown.  This  has  a  twofold  value; 
it  leads  them  to  be  hopeful  to  gain  the  unknown  since  they  gained  the  known, 
and  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  unknown.  Especially  in  the  first  use  of 
books;  as  arithmetic,  they  may  be  led  to  see  that  the  definition  or  rule  is  merely 
telling  in  words  what  they  already  know  how  to  do. 

In  all  studies  concerning  material  objects,  the  fact  that  they  are  studying  about 
real  things  should  be  continually  before  the  child's  mind.  Their  attention  may 
be  called  in  geography  to  natural  objects  about  them,  defind  or  described  in 
the  text-book,  or  to  resemblances  or  differences  in  the  things  around  them,  and 
those  described  in  the  geography.  For  instance,  there  may  be  schools  in  which 
no  child  has  ever  seen  a  river  or  a  mountain,  but  all  doubtless  have  seen  brooks 
and  hills.  Let  them  learn  by  aid  of  imagination  how  a  river  differs  from  a 
brook,  a  mountain  from  a  hill. 

A  paragraph  may  be  read  and  a  pupil  may  tell  in  his  own  language  what  it 
says.  The  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  salient  points  of  a  paragraph,  or 
the  key-word  of  a  sentence.  By  a  frequent  use  of  the  black  board  placing  the 
outlines,  or  tabular  analysis  of  the  lesson  before  him,  the  pupil  gains  an  outline 
of  the  whole,  with  the  leading  divisions;  he  has  the  skeleton  which  he  is  to 
clothe  by  study,  which  develops  the  central  or  life  thought.  A  child  led  to 
study  in  this  way  will  sooner  be  able  to  make  a  schedule  of  his  own  lesson. 

Aid  to  right  study  may  also  be  given  through  questioning  in  recitation.     May 

not  every  recitation  be  counted  a  failure  in  which  a  great  number  have  been  able 

to  answer  correctly  every  question  propounded  ?    Is  it  not  sometimes  the  great- 
Vol.  xvm.,  N0.4.-4. 
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est  service  a  teacher  can  perform  for  a  pupil,  to  lead  him  to  see  by  apt  questions 
that  he  did  not  study  aright  ?  Such  questions  are  especially  important  in  arith- 
metic, leading  pupils  to  discover  the  points  at  which  the  example  may  be  taken 
apart. 

Children  may  be  encouraged  to  test  their  own  knowledge  of  a  lesson,  as  in 
history  or  geography,  by  drawing  rough  outlines  of  maps,  and  locating  points. 
Thus  self-help  becomes  manifestly  an  advantage,  even  to  the  oral  repetition  to 
some  member  of  the  family  before  coming  to  school. 

But  above  all,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  consinder  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  repeats,  and  to  look  them  up  or  ask  information  concerning  them.  Intelli- 
gence is  general  enough  so  that  all  ordinary  words  and  reference  may  be  under- 
stood by  children.  When  those  occur  that  may  not  be  comprehended,  they 
may  be  strung  on  the  golden  thread  of  the  future,  as  something  to  be  afterward 
gained. — School  JoumaL 
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THE  ORBIS  PICTUS. 

The  Orbis  Pictus  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  C.  W.   Bardeen,  Syracuse,    N. 
Y.;  20Dpp.,  I3.00. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of  education  has  inevitably  directed  at- 
tention to  John  Amos  Comenius,  the  great  educational  theorist  and  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  thus  to  his  most  popular  book,  the  Orbis  Pictus. 
The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  pronounces  it  "the  first  children*s  picture  book," 
and  it  enjoyed  a  very  wide  and  long  continued  popularity  as  a  text-book.  The 
publisher  of  this  edition  has  taken  pains  to  present  it  as  nearly  as  convenient  as 
it  first  appeared.  The  quaint  illustrations  are  copies  by  photographic  process 
from  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  that  of  1658,  and  the  Latin  text  is  from  the 
same  edition.  The  translation  of  this  in  parallel  columns  is  from  the  English  edi- 
tion of  1 727.  The  book  was  a  first  book  in  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  young  learner 
a  systematic  account  of  things  he  ought  to  know,  while  also  equipping  him  with  a 
a  good  Latin  vocabulary.  The  master  says  to  the  boy:  *'we  will  go  into  the 
world  and  we  will  learn  all."  Accordingly  he  begins  with  God  and  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  describes  all  things  for  the  learner.  It  was  Comenius*s  plan 
to  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  accordingly  he  added  the  pictures,  the  parts  of 
which  are  numbered,  and  in  the  text  the  word  naming  each  bears  the  same 
number.  The  first  plate  represents  the  Trinity,  but  cannot  well  be  described. 
The  soul  (No.  43 )  is  represented  by  a  dotted  outline  of  a  human  figure.  We 
read:  **The  heaven  is  wheeled  about,  and  encompasseth  the  earth  standing  in 
the  middle,"  and  the  cut  so  represents  the  matter.  Of  the  flesh:  **The  skin 
being  pulled  off,  the  flesh  appeareth  not  in  a  continual  lump,  but  being  dis- 
tributed, as  it  were  in  stuft  puddings,  which  they  call  muscles,  whereof  there 
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are  reckoned  four  hundred  and  fiw^^  being  the  channels  of  the  spirit,  to  move  the 
members."  Again:  "  The  inward  senses  are  three.  The  common  sense,  under 
the  foi^part  of  the  head,  apprehendeth  things  taken  from  the  outward  senses. 
The  phantasie,  under  the  crown  of  the  head,  judgeth  of  those  things,  thinketh 
and  dreameth.  The  memory,  under  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  layeth  up  every 
thing  and  fetcheth  them  out,  it  loseth  some,  and  this  is  forgetfulness."  But 
these  glimpses  of  science  two  hundred  years  ago  constitute  only  one  of  the 
many  sources  of  interest  in  this  quaint  volume.  Here  we  have  pictures  of  Eu- 
ropean life  in  the  seventeeth  century  which  the  simple  text  lights  up  with  un- 
conscious humor.  Thus,  of  a  feast:  "The  guests  being  brought  in  by  the  host 
wash  their  hands  out  of  a  laver  or  ewer,  over  a  hand-basin,  or  bowl,  and  wipe 
them  on  a  hand  towel:"  the  barber  "washeth  one  over  a  basin,  with  suds 
running  out  of  a  laver,  and  also' with  soap,  and  wipeth  him  with  a  towel,  comb- 
eth  him  with  a  comb  and  curleth  him  with  a  crisping  iron.  Sometimes  he 
cutteth  a  vein  with  a  pen-knife,  where  the  blood  spirteth  out."  The  quaint- 
nessis  sometimes  quite  irresistible,  as  where  we  are  told  "The  fool  maketh 
laughter  by  his  toysome  actions,"  "the  pismire  is  painful,"  whereas  the  Latin 
shows  us  we  should  now  say  industrious:  "The  elk,  being  bigger  than  an  horse 
(whose  back  is  impenetrable)  hath  knaggy  horns,"  and  here  the  Latin  will  not 
help  us  to  explain  impenetrable.  This  we  appreciate  highly:  "  Rhetorick  doth 
as  it  were  paint  a  rude  form  of  speech  with  oratory  flourishes."  "  A  school  is 
a  shop  in  which  young  wits  are  fashioned  to  vertue,"  deserves  to  be  stored  up 
for  its  suggestiveness.  At  the  close  of  the  instructions  the  youthful  learner  is 
told:  "Thus  thou  has  seen  in  short  all  things  that  can  be  shewed  "  and  bidden, 
**  Remember  these  things;  fear  God  and  call  upon  him,  that  he  may  bestow 
upon  thee  the  Spirit  of  wisdom."  The  pictures  are  not  only  instructive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  text,  and  for  what  they  show  us  of  life  two  centuries  ago,  but  as 
samples  of  the  art  of  engraving  at  that  time.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
another  educational  classic  in  every  way  so  interesting  as  this,  and  the  publisher 
has  done  good  service  in  reproducing  it  so  faithfully,  and  making  it  again  ac- 
cessible to  teachers.  The  world  has  progressed  since  the  days  of  Comenius, 
and  schools  and  text-books  have  progressed  also. 

—  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  J.  H.  Kellogg  M.  D., 
(Harper  &  Bros.  167  pp.,  40  cts.)  seems  to  us  a  manual  of  unusual  excellence 
for  third  or  fourth  reader  pupils.  It  is  written  in  very  plain  and  simple  language, 
and  is,  as  such  books  for  children  ought  to  be,  mainly  a  manual  of  hygiene,  with 
physiology  enough  to  make  the  former  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  writer  has 
most  happily  escaped  dryness  and  technicality  without  sacrificing  accuracy,  and 
has  thrown  in  a  large  number  of  familiar  illustrations  of  principles  such  as  come 
within  the  experience  of  every  child,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  understand  and 
enjoy  them.  Moreover  the  writer  is  very  happy  in  suggesting  experiments 
which  are  within  the  range  of  any  teacher,  and  will  add  further  interest  and 
reality  to  the  instruction.  The  book  is  indeed  entirely  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  children  eight  years  of  age,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  them.    The 
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portions  relating  to  stimulants  and  narcotics  seem  to  jis  very  judicious  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

—  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  by  Nina  Moore,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  197  pp.,  85  cts.) 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts  so  far  as  convenient  in 
the  language  of  the  original  documents,  using  chiefly  those  of  Bradford,  Wins- 
low  and  Winthrop.  This  lends  to  the  story  the  charm  of  personal  narrative, 
and  now  and  again  a  quaint  simplicity  exceedingly  delightful,  The  illustra- 
tions and  maps  are  excellent  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  add  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter. 

—  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  Examinations,  by  W.  T.  Thom,  (Ginn  & 
Co.;  346  pp.,  |i.io)  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  this  may  show  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work.  Its  author  is  professor  of  English  literature  in  Hollins 
Institute,  Virginia,  and  the  book  contains  the  examinations  by  which  its  pupils 
have  taken  the  prizes  offered  by  the  "New  Shakespeare  Society"  in  England. 
The  examinations  are  upon  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Othello  and  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  on  the  Prologue  and  two  tales  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  questions  on  Hamlet  are  divided  into  historical  and  biographical, 
grammatical,  philological  and  aesthetic,  and  the  same  classification  might  be  ap- 
plied to  those  on  the  other  dramas.  These  are  very  suggestive  and  helpful,  as 
showing  what  the  study  of  Shakespeare  may  become  in  competent  hands. 
The  answers  of  the  candidates  are  remarkably  complete,  discriminating  and 
satisfactory.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  more  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
one  who  wishes  to  study  or  teach  Shakespeare. 

—  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  the  latest  issue  in  Ginn  &  Co's  Classics  for 
Children,  (222  pp. ;  40  cts.)  The  book  is  very  slightly  changed  by  the  editor,  for 
it  needs  little  modific^on  and  is  as  delightful  now  as  when  it  flrst  appeared. 

—  Common  School  Law,  Fourteenth  edition,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  (C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  115  pp.,  75  cts.)  well  deserves  the  popularity  it  has 
secured.  Originally  a  digest  of  New  York  laws  for  the  teachers  of  that  state, 
it  has  been  expanded  and  annotated  so  that  it  is  a  presentation,  and  a  very  sat- 
isfactory one  also,  of  the  general  principles  of  school  law  in  all  the  states.  All 
the  most  important  principles  are  clearly  presented,  and  the  quotations  from 
decisions  of  the  courts  which  are  freely  introduced  add  much  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  discussions. 

— Number  Stories,  by  L.  J.  Woodward,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  166  pp.,)  is  an  exer- 
cise book  in  primary  arithmetic,  in  which  a  sort  of  unity  is  given  to  the  matter 
of  each  lesson  by  making  the  problems  relate  to  one  subject  and  often  to  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  story.  The  plan  is  excellently  wrought  out  and  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  interest  of  the  number  exercises. 

—  Hiller*s  First  Course  in  German,  (L  Kohler,  Philadelphia,  72  pp.,) 
follows  the  natural  method  in  a  series  of  graded  reading  lessons  in  German. 

— The  National  Sin  of  Literary  Piracy,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D., 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  5  cts.)  is  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the  moral 
wrong  of  literary  piracy,  its  punishment  and  its  cure.    Mr.  Van  Dyke  finds  that 
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the  punishment  is  already  upon  us,  in  the  perversion  of  national  taste  and  man- 
ners, the  partial  atrophy  of  our  native  literature,  and  the  weakening  of  the  na- 
tional conscience. 

— A  Treatise  ON  Plane  Surveying  by  David  Carhart,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  498 
pp.,  $2.00,)  is  a  practical  guide  for  the  student  and  surveyor.  It  describes  mi- 
nutely the  instruments  and  how  to  use  them;  gives  many  problems  and  illus- 
trates the  best  methods  of  solving  them,  and  furnishes  abundance  of  field  exer- 
cises by  which  practical  experience  with  instruments  and  problems  may  be  ac- 
quired. The  chapters  on  public  land  surveys,  city  surveying,  and  mine  sur- 
veying are  especially  full  and  excellent.  The  book  is  also  well  furnished  with 
the  mathematical  tables  necessary  for  field  work. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

—Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "Studies  of  the  Great  West,"  in  Harper* sior 
April,  will  naturally  attract  readers  in  Wisconsin  greatly,  especially  as  he  de- 
votes much  of  his  interesting  papers  to  this  state.  Captain  Charles  King's 
"The  Leavenworth  School"  is  a  very  delightful  sketch.  "A  Winter  in  Al- 
giers," and  "The  City  of  Columbus"  are  capital  descriptive  articles  with 
abundant  illustrations.  For  stories  Joel  Chandler's  "Ananias,"  and  Lafcodio 
Heame's  "Chita,"  are  admirable,  each  in  its  own  way. 

—  Scribner's  has  a  rare  variety  of  illustrated  articles. — The  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Ropes'  papers  on  "Waterloo,"  Mr.  Field's  on  "Gibraltar,"  with  many  original 
and  striking  illustrations,  and  Mr.  Longfellow's  suggestive  discussion  of  ' '  Greek 
Vases,"  which  is  indeed  a  model  popular  article  on  art.  The  West  receives  at- 
tention in  Mr.  Baldwin's  "The  Center  of  the  Republic."  Gen.  Greeley's  dis- 
cussion of  summer  climates,  "Where  Shall  We  Spend  Our  Summers,"  will 
also  attract  attention.  Mr.  Stevenson's  papers  are  among  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  magazine,  and  the  reader  hastily  looks  over  the  illustrations  to 
get  at  the  little  pictureless  sketch  at  the  close  of  the  number,  which  somehow 
outshines  them  all. 

—  The  March  Century  in  Topics  of  the  Time  discusses  "English  as  She  is 
Taught,"  which  it  takes  as  in  some  sort  a  fair  exponent  of  the  defects  in  our 
public  schools.  The  principal  one  is  that  "  we  load  childhood  with  a  jargon  of 
confused  facts  and  theories  that  disciplines  nothing,  that  effects  nothing,  that  is 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  brilliant  hour  of  its  parrot-like  repetition  has  passed." 
This  attack  upon  cramming  is  supported  in  Open  Letters  by  Miss  Caroline  Le 
Row,  who  traces  the  responsibility  for  the  mischief  to  boards  of  education 
composed  of  the  most  influential  and  honored  men  of  the  community,  who 
assume  these  responsibilities  and  direct  the  schools  while  they  "know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  mental  development  and  possess  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  school  room  work."  One  is  prone  to  ask  what  has  become  of  the 
dty  superintendents   in    New    York?      There  are   some   excellent  practical 
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suggestions  in  "Mind  Training,*'  and  the  discussion  of  "The  Education  of 
the  Blind  *'  is  very  suggestive, 

—  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  University  Experiment  Station  is  devoted  to  experi- 
ments in  raising  grain,  potatoes  and  grapes.  A  glance  at  it  shows  of  how  much 
value  the  station  may  be  to  farmers  who  care  to  profit  by  its  labors.  Here  are 
reports  on  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  each  product,  showing  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  yield,  and  the  time  of  sowing  and  gathering  and  other 
important  details. 

—  How  to  Enliven  Geographical  Instruction,  by  Dr.  Konrad  Gauzenmuller, 
is  a  brochure  of  thirty  pages,  reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  The  process  is  by  making  known  the  meanings  of 
geographical  names.  "To  illustrate,  the  teacher  will  write  on  the  blackboard 
the  words:  Pe  =  north,  Tong  =  east.  Nan  =  south;  Si  =  west,  King  =  capital, 
Hai  =  sea.  If  under  these  be  written  the  names  Peking  and  Nanking  the 
pupil  will  see  at  a  glance"  what  they  mean.  But  a  little  of  this  goes  a  great 
way,  as  a  glance  at  the  crowded  pages  of  this  pamphlet  will  convince  any 
teacher  who  objects  to  cramming  children's  minds  with  useless  lore. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  perhaps  may  be  called  the  foremost  of  living 
English  novelists,  is  a  native  of  Edinburg,  and  is  now  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  studied  law,  but  never  entered  on  its  practice,  as  his  decided  bent  for  litera- 
ture had  then  manifested  itself.  His  works  are  already  numerous,  but  the  most 
distinguished  is  "The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  He  has 
married  an  American  wife  and  is  living  at  present  at  Samoe,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

— The  death  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott  removes  a  very  unique  and  interesting 
American  philosopher.  He  was  a  sort  of  mystic.  He  held  that  the  world  is 
the  product  of  a  lapse  of  the  soul,  which,  falling  away  from  God,  gave  rise  to 
lower  souls,  and  so  finally  to  matter.  He  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  pedagogy  in  this  country  is  entitled, 
"A  Record  of  a  School,"  being  in  fact  an  account  of  Mr.  Alcott's  school, 
which  was  very  original.  Dr.  Harris  ranks  him  with  the  great  mystics,  and 
thinks  that  his  reputation  as  a  thinker  will  grow  very  greatly  in  the  future. 

—  Only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  the 
popular  authoress  and  story  teller,  passed  away  suddenly  at  Highlands,  Mass., 
of  spinal  meningitis.  She  began  to  write  stories  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  soon  earned  her  living  by  her  pen.  During  the  civil  war  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  nurse  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  her  "Hospital  Sketches  *'  re- 
late some  of  her  observations  there.  '  *  Little  Women ' '  was  her  most  successful 
book,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  some  good  judges  "  one  of  the  best  books 
for  children  ever  written." 
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—Round  trip  rates  from  Wisconsin 
points  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  the 
National  Educational  Association  this 
summer,  to  go  by  one  route  and  return 
by  another  are  now  arranged  as  follows: 
Eau  Claire,  I72.29;  La  Crosse,  I70.85; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  I70.45;  Madison, 
173-56;  Janesville, I72.54;  Beloit,  I72.13; 
Oshkosh,  I75.62;  Racine,  I74.00;  Mil- 
waukee, I74.50. 

—The  Committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teacher's  Association  to  whom  was 
committed  the  matter  of  a  summer 
school  for  terchers  held  a  meeting  in 
Madison  March  17.  All  members  of 
the  committee  were  present  as  well  as 
Pres.  Chamberlin  and  Professors  Birge 
and  Daniells,  of  the  State  University. 
After  a  full  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  the  school  should  be  continued  the 
present  summer,  opening  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  holding  for  four  weeks.  To 
Pres.  Chamberlin,  Prof.  Birge  and  Prof. 
Daniells  was  committed  the  duty  of 
securing  instructors  and  laying  out  a 
course  of  study  for  the  summer.  To 
raise  means  for  sustaining  the  school 
Supt  Chandler  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Beach 
were  charged  with  bringing  the  enter- 
prise before  the  boards  of  regents  of 
the  state  university,  and  of  the  normal 
schools,  and  seeking  financial  aid  from 
them.  Plans  were  also  made  for  plac- 
ing the  school  upon  a  permanent  finan- 
cial foundation.  We  hope  to  give  full 
details  of  arrangements  in  our  next 
number,  and  do  not  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  in  this  state  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
offered  them  this  summer. 

—The  high  school  at  Reedsburg, 
Allen  B.  West  principal,  is  about  to 
purchase  books  for  the  school  library 
amounting  to  I56.75,  the  proceeds  of  a 
lecture  course  maintained  by  the  school 
during  the  past  winter.    The  board  re- 


cently added  seventy-five  dollars  worth 
of  physical  apparatus  to  the  outfit  of 
the  school. 

— Those  expecting  to  attend  the  State 
Examination  for  Teachers*  Certificates 
should  notice  carefully  the  date  fixed  in 
the  announcement  elsewhere.  This  is 
later  than  has  been  customary,  owing 
to  other  arrangements  for  the  summer 
in  which  many  of  our  teachers  are  in- 
terested. There  are  also  details  re- 
garding the  examinations  which  should 
be  thoroughly  understood.  We  hope 
to  publish  the  program  of  the  examin- 
ing board  in  our  next  number. 

—  An  evening  School  has  been  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  at  Whitewater. 

—  Prof.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  formerly  in- 
stitute conductor  for  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  is  now  living  at  San  Jose, 
California.  His  "Complete  German 
Manual,"  published  by  J.  C.  Buckbee 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  is  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  teachers  who  have  examined 
it.  ■  Prof.  Sawyer  is  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  two  new 
books,  annotated  versions  of  the  old 
legends  on  which  Richard  Wagner 
founded  his  leading  operatic  dramas. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  chimate 
of  California  proves  very  favorable  to 
him,  and  that  he  has  improved  in  health 
steadily  since  going  there. 

— Prof.  Hutton  wrote  at  once  on  re- 
ception of  our  March  issue:  *'  Did  you 
wipe  your  spectacles  when  you  read 
the  date  of  the  treasurer's  report  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Chicago?  The  report  is  for  the  year 
closing  July,  i,  1887,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  Chicago  meeting.  Your  com- 
ments in  News  and  Notes,  are  correct 
with  Chicago  deiedowtznd  Topekapwt 
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in.  See  page  37  of  the  proceedings,  year  to  take  the  post  of  Institute  Con- 
Chicago  did  much  better,  as  the  report  ductor  in  the  same  school, 
for  July  I,  1888,  will  show."  We  shall  — The  series  of  articles  on  physiolo- 
not  charge  that  mistake  up  to  the  gy  and  hygiene  which  have  been  con- 
spectacles,  nor  to  the  printers.  It  was  tributed  to  the  Journal  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
a  bit  of  blundering,  due  to  haste.  The  King,  of  River  Falls  Normal  School,  is 
Chicago  meeting  produced  not  quite  concluded  in  the  present  number, 
twenty  times  as  much  as  the  Topeka  They  have  merited,  and  we  trust  they 
gathering.  have  received  the  attention  and  hearty 

—  The  time  for  the  summer  meeting  approbation  of  our  readers.  We  do 
of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which 
at  Eau  Claire  has,  we  understand,  been  o"r  pages  could  have  been  used  more 
definitely  fixed  for  the  third,  fourth  and  effectively  in  illustrating  the  true  exper- 
fifth  of  July.  Some  appropriate  exer-  imental  way  of  teaching  elementary 
cises  will  be  introduced  on  the  fourth  science.  The  example  is  all  the  more 
to  mark  the  day  and  it  is  hoped  that  instructive  because  it  is  so  commonly 
this  will  prove  a  novel  and  attractive  assumed  that  physiology  is  that  branch 
feature  of  the  program.  of  natural  science  which  least  admits  of 

-,,    .                .      ,             ,             ^  such  treatment.     Prof.  King  has  dem- 

-We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  o„3t„tedthe  contrary,  and  that,  too. 

Ae  school  hbrary  of  the  third  distnct.  „.ithout  introducing  apparatus  beyond 

Appleton.     It  shows  a  fine  collection  ^^            ,      r           •  *  n-       *  •      v 

^^         .              ...  .         ^  the  reach  of  any  intelligent  teacher. 

of  325  volumes,  which  have  been  pur-  «,, .         ^1.   j          i_^  ^     iT    •  ^     j       j 

-  "^   J     ...     *                       J    .       ,.  This  method  ought  to  be  introduced 

chased  within  two  years    and  the  dis-  .^^^   ^^^   intermediate  and  grammar 

K     /"J^T        ^"'^                  .°"^  schools,  because  it  contributes  to  the 

hundred  dollars  per  year  in  making  -u^ji            *r*u           -i        w  u 

....       ,    .^     ^\-  i.r  11   •       .     .     1  nght  development  of  the  pupils,  which 

additions  to  It.    O.  E.  Wells  is  pnncipal.  ^^f        *u  ^                \    •          a 

^        ^  the  method  commonly  in  use  does  noL 

—  Prof.  George  C.  Shutts,  for  nine  Any  teacher  who  has  followed  these 
years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  articles  and  tried  to  put  in  practice 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School,  has  their  suggestions  will  have  learned 
been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  much  about  how  to  teach.  If  you  have 
Mathematical  department  of  the  White-  neglected  them  as  they  appeared,  do 
water  Normal  School,  which  Prof.  Pray  not  fail  now  to  turn  back  and  study  the 
leaves  at  the  commencement  of  next  articles. 


We  invite  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising  columns.  They  will 
find  there  information  of  much  value  to  them.  Mr.  Vaile  offers  an  opportunity 
to  try  his  school  paper  at  a  nominal  expense.  Mr.  Brewer's  agency  is  well 
known  to  Wisconsin  teachers;  how  Powell's  Language  series  is  gaining  in  the 
state  will  be  found  there;  Mr.  Kellogg's  new  manual  for  physiology  teaching 
many  will  wish  to  know  more  of;  the  Eclectic  Series  of  books  has  become  very 
full  and  valuable;  the  Journal  offers  premiums  and  clubbing  rates  worthy  of 
attention. 

WILL  YOU  GO  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO? 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  17th  to  20th.    Very  favorable  Excursion 
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rates  will  be  made  from  Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  with  choice  of  routes  via  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  in 
going  and  returning.  Special  excursion  rates  will  be  made  from  San  Francisco 
to  all  points  of  interest  in  California,  and  to  Alaska  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  people  of  California  are  prepared  to  give  their  guests  a  warm  welcome, 
and  this  trip  will  be  the  event  of  a  life-time. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  securing  information  relative  to  the  journey,  please 
address,  for  particulars,  A.  V^  H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  or  F.  A.  Miller,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  63  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  , 


THE  I.ATI&ST, 

the  largest,  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar Teachers*  book  published  is  the 


PRACTICAL 

QUESTION  BOOK 

6,000    QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS,  /y 

V  15  branches  of  study.    More  excellent  fea-  ll 
tures  than  in  any  other.    Lai  ge  12mo.  /I 
400  pages.  Price  only  $1.50.  Terms  to 
agents  most  liberal.  Begin  now. 
SDDCAmmPURLISHlAGCO..^ 
SOBromflpldSt., 

BOSTON 


^30  in  Prizes  to  Teachers. 

Tlie  first  prize  of  815  to  the  teacher  finrliag  the  largest  number  of  grammatical  errors 
Id  our  pamphlet  of  testimonials. 

Second  prize  of  810  to  the  one  finding  the  second  largest  number. 

A  third  prize  of  85  to  the  one  finding  the  third  largest  number. 

The  pamphlet  of  testimonials  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  on  application,  without  charge. 
This  offer  will  afford  teachers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  their  practical  knowledge 
of  grammar.    Address, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  170  State  St.,  Chicago. 


CAN  BE    MADE   IX    SIX 
MONTHS    HEMMING 

NEW  AND 
SUPERIOR 


$1,000 
TIJNISON'S 

SUBSCRIPTION  ATLASES,  MAPS  k  CHARTS. 

As  paying  as  any  agency  in  the  world. 
For  Catalogue,  free,  address, 

JBT.  C.  TtrSlSaN,  Chicofs^,  111. 


BUCKEYI  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 

"  ^hools,  Fire  Alftnns,P*rms,  etc   FULLY 

ABBANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT.  Cineinniii.  0 


Tf  A  /^nrDC  T  ^"''  N*'^  School  Aids  wlU 
I  rjAiJIlljIln  !  assist  in  conducting  your 
A  AjnVUJ^AlU  ■  gohjjoiB  in  go^  qufet  o^ 

der.  Each  set  contains  216  large  beautiful 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
g;antly  lithographed  In  sixty  different  de- 
signs, colors  and  mottoes;  price  per  set,  $1; 
half  set  108  cards  50o.  Large  set  samples 
pretty  chromo  day  school  reward,  prize,  fine 
gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  supplies,  20o. 
Price  list  and  few  samples;  all  postpaid  by 
mall.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please  send 
a  trial  order. 
,  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 

I      Subscribe  for  this  Journal  and  secure  a 
I  fine  Wall  Map  of  the  State.    See  offer. 


is  a  vital  question  with  thousands  of  poorly  paid 
teachers.  The  question  should  be,  "  How  c^n  I 
make  myself  worh  more?"  There  are  several 
ways:  the  easiest  is  by  studying  the  best  papers 
and  books  published  for  teachers.  Our  IISw  of 
such  is  now  the  largest  and  most  complete  pub- 
lished. They  deal  with  the  prmciplcss  and 
methods  of  the  "NEW  EDUCATION."  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  lates  pub  ished.  Their  careful 
study  and  practice  of  the  principles  and  methods 
suggested  will  result  in    SURE  ADVANCEMENT. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  per  year,    $2.50 

Amos  M.  Kellogg  and  Jerome  Allen,  editors.   Weekly,  i6  to  20  large  pp.    Full 
of  practical  common  sense.    Long  winded  essays  and  articles  it  does  not  contain. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE,    per  year.        1.25 

Same  editors,  monthly,  12  numbers  a  year.      Crammed  with  concise,  condensed 
suggestions  of  practical  value  for  teachers  of  every  grade.     Samples  free, 

Payne's  Science  and  Art  of  Education,      1.00 

7'///' grand  book  of  principles.    A  new  edition  from  new  plates.    Has  been  adopted 
by  nearly  every  Reading  Circle  in  the  U.  S.      Cloth,  340  pp.,  beautiful  binding. 

Love'8  Industrial  Education,  cioth.  1.75 

Little  theory,  much  practice.     Tells  what  to  do — how  to  introduce  it. 

Currie's  Early  (Education,  cioth,  |.25 

u  1^  ,  J  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  cloth,  120  pp..  .50 
nugnes    \  Securing  Attention.  cloth.  100  pp..      .so 

New  enlarged  editions.    Written  in  a  helpful.  ** taking"  way.     Neat  binding. 

Allen's  Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers,  .50 

The  only  short,  concise,  cheap/  ychology  for  teachers.     Cloth,  128  pp. 

Froebers  Autobiography,  cioth,     .50 

Teachers'  Manual  Series,  6  Nos.  each,    .15 

Short  essays,  valuable,  practical,  prettily  gotten  up. 

I.    Art  of  Questioning.    Fitch.  i     4.    Practical  Work  in  School.     Yonge. 

a.        rt  of  Securing  Attention.    Fitch.      I     5.    Improvement  in  Teaching.     Fitch. 
3.    Stimulus  in  School.    Sidgwick.  |     6.    Object  Teaching.    Gladstone. 

WiUtelm's  Student's  Calendar,  buok  form.  .30  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  cloth.  1.35 
Shaw's  National  Question  Book,cloth,  net  1.50   Patridge's  duincy  Methods,         cloth.    1.75 


6eele7'3  Grube  Method  in  Teaching 

Arithmetic,         just  publishcti.  cloth.    1.00 
Shaw  and  Donnell's  School  Devices,  ci..  1.25 


Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education,  cloth.    1.50 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,      doth.    1.25 
Johnson's  Education  by  Doing,    cloth.      .75 
and  many  others. 

7\venty  per  cent,  disc  >unt  to  teachers  o  1  al)c)ve  prices.  Postage  always  10^  of 
net  price  extra.  q2-pagc  descriptive  catalorri:^'  uf  300  best  teachers'  books  free  if 
this  paper  is  meniiotuii.  The  i.oot:)  best  \  fjoks  for  scht>cl  libraries  on  hand,  at  good 
discounts  Send  for  New  64-page  list.  Ail  teachers'  books  supplied  promptiy, 
at  teachers'  p  ices. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Pubs., 

2r>  Clinton  iUace,  Sew   lorf*,  151    If  atrtsh  Avrntie,  Chicfi(/fK 
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MATHEMATICS  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  arithmetic  pupils  are  deficient  in  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  the  ap- 
plications of  the  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  They  work  slowly  and  make  frequent  mis- 
takes; and  are  deficient  in  ability  to  think  comprehensively  and  accu- 
rately. All  seem  desirous  to  get  the  answer,  and  with  many  this  de- 
sire has  acquired  an  abnormal  development;  the  methods  employed  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  reasons  for  their  employment,  oc- 
cupy a  subordinate  place;  and  too  often  the  answer  is  obtained  by  some 
jugglery  of  figures  imperfectly  understood.  Instead  of  showing  a  firm 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  problem,  the 
lack  of  this  is  the  prominent  feature.  Then,  too,  the  work  is  so  poorly 
arranged  that  reading  examination  papers  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
occupation. 

In  algebra  I  find  pupils,  as  a  rule,  quite  well  prepared  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  and  in  simple  equations,  though  deficient  in  rapidity 
of  working;  they  also  seem  quite  well  prepared  in  such  problems  as 
those  relating  to  the  hare  and  the  hound,  and  finding  A's  age  from  its 
relation  to  the  age  of  B,  which  in  turn  depends  on  that  of  C;  but  I  find 
them  deficient  in  the  principles  of  factoring,  and  wantonly  deficient  in 
theories  of  exponents,  calculus  of  imaginaries,  radicals,  and  quadrat- 
ics, and  in  operations  involving  generalizations.  In  fact,  so  marked 
are  the  defects  in  these  subjects  that  I  largely  confine  my  examinations 
to  them,  feeling  sure  that  one  who  shows  proficiency  there  will  be  cap- 
able on  other  points. 

In  geometry  I  usually  find  pupils  fairly  well  prepared  on  the  demon- 
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strations  as  they  are  found  in  the  books,  but  they  are  easily  confused  if 
the  statement  or  the  requirement  of  the  proposition  is  modified.  They 
are  markedly  deficient  in  the  ability  to  solve  what  are  called  original 
exercises.  They  often  tell  me  when  I  speak  of  this  that  their  teachers 
did  not  require  this,  as  they  did  not  consider  it  essential.  Of  course 
I  took  pains  to  assure  them  that  their  teachers  were  mistaken;  that  the 
exercises  really  constituted  geometry  while  the  demonstrations  of  the 
propositions  as  given  are  the  introduction  to  geometry,  though  this 
would  make  our  geometries,  excepting  one  or  two  very  recent  ones, 
almost  entirely  introduction. 

These  very  briefly  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning  the  mathematical 
qualifications  of  those  who  come  to  me  from  our  schools.  Of  course  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  all  are  burdened  with  these  disabili- 
ties, for  many  are  quite  well  prepared;  but  far  too  many  are  deficient, 
and  I  am  speaking  of  defects;  substantially  the  same  complaint  comes 
from  one  or  two  leading  eastern  colleges.  I  think,  then,  that  I  shall 
be  justified  in  reaching  the  following  conclusions:  pupils  are  deficient  in 
ability  to  work  rapidly,  neatly  and  accurately;  they  are  deficient  in 
power  to  grasp  the  subjects  under  consideration;  they  make  the  answer 
the  prominent  thing  rather  than  the  method  and  reasoning  involved  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem ;  they  are  not  properly  trained  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  This  may  seem  like 
too  general  and  severe  an  arraignment,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  defects 
in  order  to  have  them  corrected  if  possible.  Above  all,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  all  defects  is  the  inability  or  the  un- 
willingness of  pupils  to  think  earnesdy  about  the  work  in  hand.  This 
is  a  well-nigh  universal  defect.  We  who  are  out  of  school  are  subject 
to  it;  we  inherit  it  perhaps.  To  be  able  to  think  clearly,  vigorously, 
continuously,  is  an  acquirement  of  transcendent  importance.  We  all 
recognize  the  value  of  the  ability  to  think,  yet  we  all  dislike  to  think, 
perhaps  because  we  dislike  hard  work,  and  thinking  if  profound  is  hard 
work.  Training  to  think  should  be  made  much  more  prominent  in  our 
systems  of  instruction.  One  cause  of  the  defects  noted  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject:  there  are  many  pupils  who  are  almost  entirely  unable  to 
grasp  mathematical  abstractions.  Prof.  Safford  says:  ^'It  is  an  old 
complaint  against  mathematics  as  a  mental  discipline  that  it  is  too  ab- 
stract and  impractical;  this  as  applied  to  the  old  theory  of  mathematics, 
and  to  Mathematics  as  we  find  it  in  too  many  of  our  schools,   is  true; 
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but  the  complaints  are  groundless  when  mathematics  takes  its  proper 
place;  the  modem  theory,  and  no  doubt  the  true  one,  is  that  Mathe- 
matics is  the  abstract  form  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  that  it  is  valuable 
as  a  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  not  because  it  is  abstract,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  representative  of  actual  things." 

Again,  our  text-books  are  often  faulty:  Our  algebras  of  the  more 
advanced  type  are  often  quite  good,  but  the  elementry  ones  are  deficient 
in  the  points  most  needed,  in  quadratics  and  radicals,  while  they  have 
a  superabundance  of  those  problems  calculuted  to  tickle  the  pupil  and 
make  him  think  that  he  is  learning,  when  in  truth  he  is  engaged  in  a 
mild  form  of  dissipation. 

Again,  I  am  not  sure  that  our  arithmetics  are  quite  what  they  ought 
to  be;  it  was  perhaps  well  to  adopt  something  else  than  the  old  plan  of 
setting  rules  which  the  pupil  was  expected  to  memorize,  too  often  with- 
out understanding,  and  then  to  work  problems  in  a  particular  way  be- 
cause the  rule  said  so;  but  the  plan  used  in  some  of  our  present  books 
of  working  one  or  more  problems  as  models,  giving  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  (often  less)  explanation,  is  not  much  better;  the  whole  plan  of 
working  model  examples  is  often  open  to  criticism ;  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  teachers  to  the  contrary  a  large  number  of  pupils  will  persist 
in  following  the  model,  blindly  but  confidently,  and  the  inevitable  result 
is  that  they  never  acquire  independence  and  power  in  thought.  Our 
geometries  are  defective  from  their  very  fullness  of  helps;  the  demon- 
strations are  fully  developed,  and  the  pupil  is  expected  to  carefully  and 
too  often  litererally  reproduce  them,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  fondly 
imagine  that  they  are  developing  the  reasoning  and  logical  facilities 
when  in  truth  they  are  dwarfing  them.  Some  propositions,  of  course, 
should  be  given  in  full,  but  at  least  half  of  them  should  have  given  only 
hints  about  the  demonstration,  with  the  figure  required,  and  the  number 
of  carefiiUy  selected  original  exercises  should  be  multiplied  several  fold. 

Another  cause  is  lack  of  time,  or  else  an  improper  distribution  of 
sufficient  time  among  the  various  subjects;  in  almost  all  cases  time 
enough  is  not  given  to  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  rapid  and  accu- 
rate computation,  and  to  the  forming  of  habits  of  neatness  in  work; 
this  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  during  the  whole  course  of 
education,  and  methods  for  abridging  the  work  should  be  gradually  in- 
troduced as  the  pupils  become  able  to  appreciate  and  use  them.  I  have 
doubts  whether  time  enough  is  given  to  the  subject  of  percentage,   at 
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least  in  its  practical,  every-day  aspect,  while  too  much  time  is  spent,  not 
to  say  wasted,  in  trying  to  get  an  acquaintance  with  our  miserable  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  Why  our  English  ancestors  ever  devised 
such  a  system,  or  why  we  persist  in  using  it  when  a  much  better  and 
simpler  one  is  at  hand^  I  am  unable  to  imagine.  Too  much  time  is 
given  to  cube  root,  at  least  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  large  numbers. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  waste  of  time  to  have  pupils  use  large  numbers  in  any 
kind  of  practice  work.  In  algebra  there  is  excess  of  time  given  to 
certain  puzzles  which  do  not  even  give  the  needed  skill  in  elimination, 
though  they  have  a  doubtful  value  in  developing  the  power  to  form 
equations.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  touch  on  delicate  ground  here;  there 
are  certain  problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  puzzles  whose  utility  when  solved  is  doubtful,  and  there 
are  certain  teachers  who  are  fond  of  saying,  mathematics  is  my  forte, 
(what  they  mean  by  that  I  was  never  able  to  fathom,)  who  delight 
in  firing  these  off  at  all  whom  they  meet,  and  who  measure  one*s  ability 
by  his  skill  in  their  solution.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  experience  a  shiv- 
ering sensation  in  the  region  of  my  mathematical  vertebra,  when  intro- 
duced to  teachers,  lest  some  puzzle-crank  be  in  the  number.  This  may 
be  a  confession  of  weakness  on  my  part,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
not  a  profitable  occupation  to  spend  the  time  of  teacher  or  pupil  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  some  puzzle  which  is,  too  often,  far  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  one  attempting  the  solution.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  here. 
I  firmly  believe  in  numerous  problems  and  exercises,  but  I  wish  them 
properly  adjusted  to  the  acquirement  of  the  one  attempting  them.  No 
one  need  fear  becoming  effeminate  by  the  use  of  our  ordinary  mathe- 
matics; there  will  be  difficulties  enough  to  brace  one  up  without  resort 
to  the  traditional  puzzles  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
My  advice  to  all,  especially  to  teachers,  is,  extend  the  bounds  of  your 
reading.  Don' t  waste  time  by  going  over  and  over  again  the  same  book, 
but  step  out  into  new  fields:  read  advanced  works  in  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry.  If  you  can't  solve  all  the  problems,  pass  on,  and 
keep  going  as  long  as  you  can;  then  on  review  difficulties  will  disap- 
pear, and  you  will  soon  have  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  knowing 
something;  you  will  possess  a  far  different  power  from  that  resulting  from 
spending  months  in  a  regular  siege  of  some  puzzle.  To  flank  a  diffi- 
culty by  reading  around  and  beyond  it  is  often  far  more  effective  than  to 
take  it  by  storm  or  siege. 
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One  other  cause,  not  the  least,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lies  in  the  teachers 
themselves;  too  many  teachers  come  to  their  work  poorly  prepared;  in- 
deed, few  are  properly  prepared.  They  do  not  possess  that  versatility 
and  abundance  of  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  vary  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  and  thus  adjust  it  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  individual 
pupils.  Too  often  the  solution  is  not  well  understood  by  the  teacher,  or 
only  one  style  of  explanation  is  known,  and  to  this  the  teacher  rigidly 
adheres  and  requires  the  same  of  the  pupil,  thus  destroying  all  freedom 
of  thought.  One  who  has  spent  some  time  as  examiner  of  teachers  for 
certificates  is  astonished  and  saddened  by  the  feeble  grasp  of  too  many 
teachers  upon  the  subject,  not  to  speak  of  the  ignorance  displayed  by 
some.  Our  teachers  too  often  manifest  their  own  inability  to  think,  both 
in  examination  and  in  the  school- room,  and  this  state  of  affairs  renders 
the  chance  of  their  pupils  becoming  thinkers  fearfully  small. 

Our  arithmetics  require  too  much;  a  teacher  brave  enough  could  now 
throw  out  a  large  part  of  compound  numbers  without  producing  fatal 
results  to  the  pupil.  It  is  absolute  cruelty  to  require  a  child  to  learn 
and  use  our  foolish  system  of  weights  and  measures.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  our  teachers  would  do  well  to  refuse  to  teach  other  than  the 
metric  system,  and  thus  compel  the  needed  change.  Again,  to  expect 
teachers  to  labor  hard  to  impart  ideas  which  are  easy  to  acquire  when 
the  pupil  understands  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  does  not 
seem  wise.  Why  not  recognize  the  fact  that  algebra  is  arithmetic  gen- 
eralized, and  introduce  it  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  made  a  moderate  ad- 
vance in  arithmetic?  It  would  simplify  matters  wonderfully.  We 
could  then  introduce  the  theory  of  exponents  and  logarithms,  and 
save  much  time  now  almost  wasted  in  efforts  to  produce  clear  ideas  on 
square  and  cube  root;  for  the  use  of  logarithms  makes  the  extraction  of 
roots  a  pleasure.  Then  if  we  introduce  the  elements  of  geometry, 
which  would  go  well  with  drawing,  we  should  save  the  time  almost 
wasted  in  trying  to  impart  crude  and  largely  inaccurate  methods  of  ex- 
plaining rules  for  mensuration. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  a  book  could  be  prepared,  giving  the  essen- 
tials of  arithmetic,  (after  the  elements  are  learned,)  and  the  essentials 
of  algebra  and  geometry  as  they  are  involved  in  arithmetic,  in  a  com- 
pass litde  if  any  larger  than  that  of  Wentworth*s  Complete  Arithmetic, 
and  that  in  the  use  of  this  far  more  could  be  accomplished  in  arithme- 
tic than  is  now  done,  not  to  speak  of  the  advances  made  in  algebra  and 
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geometry;  and  this  with  something  like  comfort  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  I  prefer  to  say  but  little;  they 
should  possess  a  fullness  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  such 
that  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  require  the  pupil  to  give  his  ex- 
planation in  some  set  form,  such  as  that  prescribed  in  our  mental  arith- 
metics. I  lose  patience  when  I  have  a  pupil  giving  his  explanation  in 
that  set  form,  the  teacher  correcting  if  the  slightest  deviations  occur. 
For  my  part  I  question  the  knowledge  of  pupils  when  I  find  them  ad- 
hering too  closely  to  a  form,  and  I  often  interrupt  by  asking  what  they 
mean,  and  not  rarely  get  the  answer,  **  I  don't  know.''  I  do  not  mean 
that  an  explanation  should  not  .be  required,  for  I  feel  that  much  greater 
prominence  should  be  given  to  explanations  than  is  usually  the  case; 
but  in  all  cases  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give  his  own  understand* 
ing  of  the  problem  in  his  own  words,  the  teacher  guarding  the  gram- 
matical accuracy  of  his  language,  of  course. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  let  me  quote  from 
another,  eminent  as  a  mathematician  and  educator:  '*  The  qualification 
of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  on  the  mathematical  side  include 
two  things.  First,  a  knowledge  of  more  subjects  than  he  expects  to 
teach ;  that  is,  whoever  is  to  teach  arithmetic  must  know  algebra,  in- 
cluding logarithms,  and  plane  geometry.  The  teacher  of  plane  geom- 
etry must  be  well  versed  in  solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry. 
Second,  a  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught; 
thus  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  weigh- 
ing and  measuring,  and  with  the  practical  applications  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem." I  would  add  to  this,  that  in  order  to  have  pupils  work  and  think 
the  teacher  must  not  only  know,  but  also  be  able  to  work  and  think  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils.  7!  A,  Smith, 

Beloit,  Wis. 


ARITHMETIC  AS  LOGICAL  TRAINING. 

Some  points  made  by  President  Walker  in  his  article  on  *'  Arithme- 
tic in  the  Schook,"  deserve  to  be  very  carefully  considered  by  those 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  or  the  actual  work 
of  instruction  in  the  school.  The  desire  to  produce  **  complete"  text 
books,  to  excel  all  others  in  the  number  and  variety  of  topics  treated, 
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especially  under  the  head  of  **  practical  applications/'  led  the  makers 
of  books  to  introduce  questions  and  processes  relating  to  almost  all 
subjects  of  human  thought,  and  particularly  all  forms  of  commercial 
transactions.  The  expansion  of  the  sections  relating  to  stocks,  bonds, 
gold  investments,  and  problems  in  interest  and  banking,  was  specially 
noticeable  during  and  immediately  after  the  late  war.  If  the  text-book 
could  have  been  considered  something  of  a  cyclopedia,  and  these  sec- 
tions omitted  from  regular  work  of  grammar  classes,  and  presented  only 
to  classes  of  older,  advanced  pupils,  who  already  knew  something  by 
actual  experience  of  the  facts  of  business  life  involved  in  properly  un- 
derstanding the  matters  referred  to,  no  great  harm  would  have  been 
done.  But  unfortunately  to  teach  *  *  the  Arithmetic  *  *  took  precedence  in 
the  minds  of  some  committeemen  and  many  teachers  over  the  teaching 
of  "Arithmetic,'*  and  as  a  consequence  children  of  a  dozen  years  of 
age  might  be  found  wearily  floundering  along  through  these  subjects 
under  the  care  of  some  young  lady  as  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  mercan- 
tile life  as  her  class,  who  wouldn't  know  a  **  U.  S.  5-20"  if  she  saw  it, 
and  who  knew  as  much  about  the  **  course  of  exchange"  as  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  **  Shall  not  what  is  *  in  the  book'  be 
taught?" 

But  in  other  sections  the  so-called  practical  questions  are  to  be  solved 
by  methods  that  would  make  practical  business  men  smile.  In  a  book 
most  widely  used  is  a  problem  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  find  the 
number  of  bricks  in  a  certain  wall.  The  sample  solution  requires  him 
to  find  the  exact  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  wall,  and  exact  volume 
of  brick  to  fraction  of  a  cubic  inch.  But  one  text-book  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  that  handles  carpet  measurement  in  a  sensible,  practical 
way;  and,  as  if  to  atone  for  this  departure  from  orthodox  standards, 
that  author  solves  some  examples  relating  to  papering  rooms,  by  find- 
ing exact  area  of  walls,  doors,  windows,  &c. ,  and  using  every  scrap  of 
each  roll.  When  leading  teachers  and  authors  sanction  such  things, 
what  can  be  expected  of  rank  and  file  ?  Said  a  bright  young  man  a 
few  years  ago:  '*  It  will  do  for  you  to  tell  us  that  this  example  cannot 
be  worked  without  using  algebra,  and  that  these  topics  ought  to  be 
omitted  in  county  schools.  Probably  you  are  right,  but  we  can't  go 
into  those  county  schools  and  say  so.  We  must  teach  them,*'  He  had 
been  there  and  knew  whereof  he  affirmed.  That  we  are  correcting  this 
so  slowly  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  teachers.     Educational  publishers 
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will  show  much  less  than  their  usual  enterprise  if  they  do  not  promptly 
furnish  books  to  meet  any  intdligfible  or  persistent  demand.  But  the 
abuse  is  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  teachers  and  superintendents  con- 
demn as  *  *  light  * '  the  books  which  do  not  give  such  subjects  prominence, 
and  show  by  their  examination  papers  that  a  mastery  of  these  subjects 
is  in  their  judgment  essential  to  arithmetical  proficiency. 

Regarding  a  second  point,  that  accuracy  in  simple  fundamental  ope- 
rations is  not  the  usual  result  of  the  school  training,  there  will  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  truth  is  fairly  stated,  if  we  understand  such  uniform  ac- 
curacy as  is  necessarily  attained  by  the  professional  accountant.  It  is 
ako  true  that  much  trouble  is  caused  in  higher  classes  in  mathematics 
by  blundering  in  simple  computations.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  cred- 
itable to  teachers  or  scholars,  when  we  consider  that  this  subject  forms 
a  part  of  the  daily  work  in  all  schook  for  a  period  from  seven  years  up- 
wards. There  is  nothing  specially  new  in  the  suggestions  that  the  drill 
work  should  be  with  small  numbers,  using  many  simple  examples  until 
the  numbers  less  than  one  hundred  zx^  thoroughly  learned,  so  that  men- 
tal work  is  accomplished  with  ease  and  accuracy,  using  pencil  only  when 
the  numbers  are  too  large  to  be  kept  in  mind.  This  is  sound  sense,  and 
needs  to  be  stated  as  forcibly  and  frequently  as  possible,  until  it  becomes 
the  usual  practice  in  the  school  room,  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
boy  who  can  add  a  short  column  of  figures  with  unfailing  accuracy, 
will  easily  adjust  himself  to  the  necessities  of  the  office  or  counting 
room. 

But  the  inference  which  is  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, though  nowhere  stated  therein,  is  that  schools  of  the  present  day 
are  behind  their  predecessors;  that  scholars  not  only  fail  to  do  well,  but 
do  not  even  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  last  generation.  To 
those  who  believe  our  schools  are  deteriorating,  we  commend  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  some  remarks  before  the  Boston  School  Committee 
by  a  member  of  the  School  Board : 

**  The  gentleman  says  our  pupils  are  very  inaccurate  in  Arithmetic.  He  says, 
'  Unfortunately  in  this  matter  of  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  figures  resulting  from 
the  manner  in  which  arithmetic  is  now  taught  in  our  schools,  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  in  character  and  amount.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember 
some  presidents  of  banks  had  the  same  better  opinion  of  the  generation  that 
had  gone  by.  The  actual  facts  speak  right  out  for  themselves  and  destroy  mere 
impressions.*  '  I  have  examined  the  papers  from  year  to  year,  and  find  a  grad- 
ual improvement, '  says  Professor  Peterson.    The  records  of  Harvard  college 
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for  eight  years  past  prove  that  our  Boston  graduates  are  more  accurate  to-day 
than  ever  before.  Finally,  the  fact  is  before  you  that  forty  years  ago  the  pupils 
of  two  of  our  grammar  schools  answered  correctly  at  a  Franklin  Medal  examina- 
tion only  44  per  cent,  and  52  per  cent  respectively.  To-day  these  very  same 
schools  answered  correctly  89  per  cent,  and  96  per  cent,  of  these  very  same 
poblems.  The  difference  in  fevor  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  is  astounding. 
This  seems  to  be  the  evidence  that  is  overwhelming  in  character  and  amount.* 
I  only  wish  our  progress  in  all  things  was  equal  to  the  progress  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  Arithmetic  since  the  last  generation.'** 

That  part  of  President  Walker's  article  that  seems  most  likely  to 
lead  to  unfortunate  results,  if  easy  inferences  are  followed  to  their  natural 
conclusion,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  province  of  arithmetical  instruction  in- 
cludes but  little  more  than  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  elementary 
facts  of  number.  He  would  omit  all  that  kind  of  work  in  which  the 
"statement  '*  would  cause  any  difficulty  to  an  ordinary  child  pursuing 
the  subject.  In  short,  simple  computations  are  to  form  the  body  of  the 
work  in  this  branch  until  pupils  leave  the  grammar  schools.  We  are 
not  sure  that  if  we  were  to  prepare  a  definite  statement  of  the  work  in 
detail  for  any  one  month  of  the  course,  it  would  differ  much  from  ap- 
proved standards,  but  we  are  certain  that  mischief  would  result  from 
the  attempt  by  teachers  in  general  to  carry  into  practice  the  theory  laid 
down.  That  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  operations  is  a  first  requisite 
is  readily  granted.     That  it  is  the  sole  legitimate  aim  we  cannot  believe. 

The  psychological  argument  is  based  on  the  relatively  later  develop- 
ment of  the  reason  as  compared  with  observation,  memory,  imagina- 
tion. But  this  statement  is  liable  to  be  seriously  misunderstood.  That 
the  reason  lies  dormant  through  childhood,  in  any  process  of  develop- 
ment, springing  into  activity  only  on  the  approach  of  physical  maturity, 
cannot  be  believed  by  any  observer  of  the  ways  of  children.  Besides, 
this  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  those  who  advocate  the  teaching  in  our 
elementary  schools  of  natural  philosophy  and  other  branches  of  science, 
who  uniformly  condemn  the  common  rote  work  and  memoriter  recita- 
tions in  geography  and  kindred  subjects.  * '  The  pupil  must  be  taught 
to  think,  so  that  he  will  recognize  the  natural  connection  between  hight 
of  land  and  river  courses,  between  cities  and  water  communication." 
He  must  see  the  pump  operate,  and  by  observing  its  operations  under 
different  conditions,  discover  the  laws  of  nature  applied  in  its  construc- 


•N.  E.  Jour,  of  Bd.,  July  7,  1887. 
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tion.  Less  than  this  is  mere  learning  by  rote,  and  as  such  has  no  defend- 
ers. Children  reason  as  naturally  and  easily  as  they  observe.  As  the 
mind  must  be  possessed  of  some  concepts  to  reason  about,  it  is  clear  that 
the  relatively  greater  mental  activity  will  in  childhood  be  devoted  to 
getting  concepts,  while  as  the  stock  accumulates,  greater  prominence  is 
given  relatively  to  classifying  facts  and  discovering  logical  relationships. 
But  it  seems  as  unphilosophical  to  defer  all  reasoning  to  advanced  school 
life  as  to  cease  to  observe  and  remember  after  the  period  of  childhood 
is  passed.  We  neither  spare  observation  in  advanced  work  nor  reason- 
ing of  proper  kind  and  amount  in  elementary  work.  There  is  no  more 
wisdom  in  arbitrarily  separating  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  attempt- 
ing to  secure  their  separate  and  consecutive  development  than  in  at- 
tempting to  divide  physical  and  mental  training,  postponing  the  one  to 
the  other.  Does  nature  develop  the  bony,  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems consecutively  ?  Does  she  develop  an  extensive  system  of  roots 
before  the  plant  is  allowed  to  put  forth  a  leaf?  Rather  let  us  seek  the 
**  whole  man  **  through  developing  pari  passu  all  the  capacities  of  the 
child. 

If  there  is  any  reputable  school  which  does  not  make  a  respectable 
course  inathem  matics  an  essential  part  oi  all  its  courses  of  study,  it  has 
not  happened  to  fall  under  our  notice.  Now  what  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics can  do  for  an  advanced  student,  the  logical  exercises  of  arithmetic 
can  and  should  do  for  his  younger  brother.  The  relations  of  sides  and 
angles  of  a  triangle  have  no  more  to  do  with  success  in  business  than 
the  reason  for  '*  inverting  the  divisor.'*  But  the  power  to  perceive  the 
distinction  between  cause  and  effect,  between  accidental  coincidences 
and  corollaries,  between  condition  and  conclusion,  between  knowing  and 
guessing,  between  certainty  and  even  a  very  strong  probability ;  — 
surely  this  is  no  easy  and  insignificant  achievement.  But  to  cast  out 
from  the  arithmetical  teaching  in  the  common  schools  all  logical  exer- 
cises would  be  to  remove  the  one  opportunity  to  develop  this  power  by 
the  means  specially  adapted  to  that  end. 

On  this  point  Professor  Fitch  says: 

**Weare  so  accustomed  to  hear  arithmetic  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  ingredients  in  all  schemes  of  instruction,  that  it  seems  like  inquir- 
ing too  curiously  to  ask  why  this  should  be.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
these  three  are  assumed  to  be  of  co-ordinate  rank.  Are  they  indeed  co-ordi- 
nate, and  if  so  on  what  ground  ?    But  counting  —  doing  sums  —  how  often  in 
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life  does  this  accomplishment  come  into  exercise  ?  Beyond  the  simplest  addi- 
tions and  the  power  to  check  the  items  of  a  bill,  the  arithmetical  knowledge  re- 
quired of  any  well  informed  person  in  private  life  is  very  limited.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  whatever  I  may  have  learned  at  school  of  fractions  or  proportion, 
or  decimals,  is,  unless  I  happen  to  be  in  business,  far  less  frequently  available  to 
me  in  life  than  a  knowledge,  say,  of  the  history  of  my  country,  or  of  the  ele- 
mentary truths  of  physics.  The  truth  is,  that  regarded  as  practical  ariSy  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  have  no  right  to  be  classed  together  as  co-ordinate  ele- 
ments of  education;  for  the  last  of  these  is  considerably  less  useful  to  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  not  only  than  the  other  two,  but  than  many  others  that 
might  be  named.  But  reading,  writing,  and  such  mathematical  or  logical  exer- 
cise as  may  be  gained  in  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  numbers,  have  a 
right  to  constitute  the  primary  elements  of  instruction.  And  I  believe  that 
arithmetic,  if  it  deserves  the  high  place  it  conventionally  holds  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  deserves  it  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  logi- 
cal exercise.  It  is  the  only  branch  of  mathematics  which  has  found  its  way  into 
primary  and  early  education;  the  other  departments  of  pure  science  being  re- 
served for  university  instruction.  But  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  teaching 
algebra  and  trigonometry  to  advanced  students  apply  equally  to  the  teaching 
of  the  principles  or  theorv  of  arithmetic  to  school  boys.  It  is  calculated  to  do 
for  them  exactly  the  same  kind  of  service,  to  educate  one  side  of  their  minds, 
to  bring  into  play  one  set  of  faculties  which  cannot  be  so  severely  or  properly 
exercised  in  any  other  department  of  learning.  In  short,  relatively  to  the  needs 
of  a  beginner,  arithmetic,  as  a  science,  is  just  as  valuable, —  it  is  certainly  as 
intelligible  —  as  the  higher  mathematics  to  a  university  student.  If  cyphering 
means  a  collection  of  artifices  for  doing  sums;  if  the  great  object  of  learning 
the  art  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  counting-room  or  shop;  then  the  instinct  which 
makes  governesses  and  their  pupils  shrink  from  Arithmetic  is  the  true  one. 
But  if  arithmetic  is  a  study  capable  of  yielding  intellectual  fruit,  if  it  helps  to 
quicken  and  concentrate  the  attention,  to  bring  under  control  the  reasoning 
faculty,  to  show  by  what  method  we  can  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, to  enable  us  to  perceive  the  nature  of  a  fallacy,  and  to  discriminate  the 
two  sides  of  the  fine  line  by  which  the  true  is  often  separated  from  the  false;  if, 
in  short,  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  mainly  healthful  in  showing  what  truth  is, 
and  by  what  methods  attained,  then  surely  it  bears  just  as  close  a  relation  to  the 
needs  of  a  woman's  life  as  to  those  of  a  man.  For  she,  too,  has  intellectual 
problems  to  solve,  books  to  read,  opinions  to  form  ;  and  she  will  do  all  this  to 
good  purpose  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  she  brings  to  her  work  a  trained 
and  disciplined  understanding,  accustomed  to  analyze  the  grounds  of  belief,  and 
to  proceed  by  slow  and  careful  steps  from  premises  to  inference."  * 

The  more  we  reflect,  the  greater  our  surprise  at  the  part  of  the  Acad- 
emy article  which  condemns  so  strongly  practical  problems,  and  exer- 

*  Lectures  on  Teaching,  Cambridge,  1883. 
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cises  in  which  the  pupil  spends  more  time  in  making  the  statement 
(analysis)  than  in  performing  the  necessary  computations.  We  are 
very  confident  that  no  one  would  more  severely  criticize  the  unfortunate 
teacher  who  followed  exactly  the  advice  given,  than  the  learned  and 
practical  writer  of  that  article,  should  he  find  a  class  perfect  in  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  yet  unable  to  apply  their  knowledge  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  any  ordinary  problem  of  business  experience.  We  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It 
brings  some  things  before  us  in  startling  clearness,  and  we  easily  forget 
how  greatly  it  narrows  the  field  of  vision.  The  learned  author  has  not 
said  one  word  too  much  regarding  the  absolute  necessity  of  accuracy  in 
fundamentals,  and  we  only  regret  that  he  did  not  then  turn  his  instru- 
ment upon  the  other  object  of  arithmetical  instruction,  also.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  less  logic,  but  more  practice;  not  less  arithmetic,  but  more 
and  better  teaching.  When  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  gives  her  pupils 
such  problems  as  employ  a  college  president  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics an  entire  evening  to  get  the  answer  expected  of  the  pupils,  it  is 
clear  that  the  teacher  needs  reforming.  If  this  happens  in  such  an  es- 
tablished study  as  arithmetic,  how  would  such  teachers  succeed  in  the 
comparatively  new  fields  of  natural  science  ?  When  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  is  performed  in  a  bungling  way,  does  the  unfortunate  and  dis- 
appointed play-goer  seek  to  cure  bad  acting  by  leaving  out  the  part  of 
Hamlet  ? 

r.  B.  Pray. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


BOSTON  RULES  AND  WISCONSIN   CONDITIONS. 

The  orders  of  the  school  board  of  Boston  concerning  the  study  of 
arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  that  city  do  not  invite  special  comment  or 
criticism  from  teachers  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  designed  to  be  opera- 
tive in  Boston  alone.  They  do  not  concern  us,  unless  it  should  appear 
that  the  conditions  affecting  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  Wisconsin  are 
similar  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Boston.  To  what  extent  this  is  true 
I  do  not  know.  I  shall,  therefore  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  adopting  the  order.  I  may  venture  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  applicability  of  the  orders  to  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin. 
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Gen.  Walker's  exposition  and  defense  of  the  orders  are  much  more 
provocative  of  criticism  and  dissent  than  the  orders  themselves.  His 
sweeping  statements  and  generalizations,  are  calculated  not  exclusively 
for  the  latitude  of  Boston,  but  for  other  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  as 
well.  He  writes  with  great  vigor.  He  pleases,  surprises,  provokes, 
confuses,  by  turns;  though  the  final  turn  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
reader  is,  I  imagine,  one  of  confusion. 

Those  opposed  to  all  home  tasks  for  children  will  heartily  approve  of 
the  first  order.  Those  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  home  work 
will  not  see  the  wisdom  of  it  so  readily.  Certainly,  Gen.  Walker's 
labored  defense  of  it  is  far- fetched  and  fanciful.  It  proves  too  much. 
The  conditions  for  the  home  study  of  the  other  branches  differ  just  as 
widely  in  different  homes  as  do  the  conditions  for  the  home  study  of 
arithmetic.  If  in  any  of  the  other  branches,  home  work  should  be  re- 
quired "of  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  complexity  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  age  and  mental  development'*  of  the  children,  their  parents  would 
doubdess  find  them  *  *  hot,  tired,  overwrought  and  quivering  with  dis- 
tress." Gen.  Walker  surely  does  not  mean  to  say  that  all  home  tasks  in 
arithmetic  must  necessarily  be  of  that  nature; — he  writes  with  too  much 
good  sense  about  ** plain  ciphering"  to  say  that.  Neither  does  he  ad- 
vocate the  prohibition  of  all  home  tasks.  His  impassioned  denuncia- 
tions miss  the  mark  entirely.  They  are  aimed  at  all  home  tasks  in 
arithmetic.  They  should  have  been  aimed  at  home  tasks  in  arithmetic 
too  difficult  for  the  head  master  of  a  Boston  High  School,  or  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  University.  In  a  crusade 
against  such  gigantic  stupidity  and  wickedness  as  that  Gen.  Walker 
would  not  lack  ardent  sympathy  and  willing  support.  Most  young  people 
like  arithmetic.  They  are  inclined  to  give  it  too  absorbing  attention. 
The  proper  remedy  is  a  wise  direction  and  control  of  their  home  studies; 
not  a  total  prohibition  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  second  order,  I  should  prefer,  for  our  schools,  to  re- 
tain a  little  practice  in  using  the  compound  interest  table,  and  some  plain 
easy  work  in  domestic  exchange.  To  make  room  for  these  I  am  will- 
ing to  drop  out,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  order, 
longitude  and  time,  duodecimals,  alligation,  insurance,  the  progressions, 
and  perhaps  some  other  unsuitable  work  and  rubbish  still  unhappily  re- 
tained in  our  text-books.  This  whole  *  *  lot "  should  *  *  go, '  *  in  order  that 
the  things  that  remain  may  be  strengthened.     One  of  the  greatest  helps 
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of  the  Manual  on  the  Course  of  Study  is  in  the  fact  that  most  of  this 
whole  lot  of  subjects  are  omitted.  On  the  authority  of  the  Manual,  the 
country  teacher  may  now  leave  them  out  without  raising  the  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  that  he  is  unable  to  teach  them.  Without 
doubt,  the  fear  of  arousing  this  suspicion  has  compelled  many  a  teacher 
to  retain  these  subjects,  whose  better  judgment  would  otherwise  have 
directed  him  to  omit  them. 

The  second  order  is  a  wise  one.  Gen.  Walker  defends  it  with  force 
and  fairness.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  first  object  sought  in 
teaching  arithmetic — skill  in  ciphering — may  be  attained  in  the  Primary 
and  the  Middle  Form.  The  second  object — general  mental  training, — 
should  be  the  principal  end  sought  in  the  Upper  Form.  '*  Facility  and 
accuracy  in  numerical  computations'*  should  come  first.  This  can  not 
be  too  much  emphasized.  Upon  that  as  a  foundation,  let  us  get  out  of 
arithmetic  its  disciplinary  value  also.  With  that  end  in  view  it  need  not 
distress  us,  if  the  bright  lad  does  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  make 
the  statement,  and  only  as  many  seconds  to  perform  the  operations. 
The  discipline  comes  from  the  making  of  the  statement.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  discipline  of  the  same  kind  in  the  natural  sciences,  fpr  which 
this  discipline  should  be  made  to  give  way. 

The  third  order  puzzles  me.  It  seems  to  me  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  a  **  reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  plain,  ordinary  ciphering" 
before  taking  up  commission,  discount  and  proportion,  and  that  these 
subjects  are  very  valuable  for  purposes  of  mental  training. 

The  fourth  order  puzzles  me  still  more.  That,  too,  it  seems,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  and  aiding  the  child  in  the  * '  performance  of 
the  arithmetical  operations.'*  He  is  to  be  lightly  loaded  with  easy 
practical  problems  and  illustrative  examples.  Then  the  fifth  order 
recites  that  in  oral  work  at  least,  there  shall  be  no  racing,  but  the  dicta- 
tion should  be  of  moderate  rapidity.  That  is,  the  fourth  order  prohibits 
weight  and  the  fifth  order  speed;  and  so  both  elements  of  momemtiun 
are  limited.  These  orders  would  not  be  wise  if  designed  for  the  schools 
of  Wisconsin. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  orders  discloses  in  them  no  arithmetical  work 
for  purposes  of  mental  training.  The  sole  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  cyphering.  Of  course,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  acquisition  of 
this  expertness  in  arithmetical  computations  involves  not  a  little  mental 
quickening.     It  comes  in  incidentally,   however,  and  in  the  ord«^  is 
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made  strictly  subordinate;  it  is  never  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake. 
Now,  so  far  as  plain  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  dividing  and  re- 
ducing are  concerned,  the  strictly  practical  bread-and-butter  part  of 
arithmetical  work,  the  child  may  be  trained  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
rapidity  and  accuracy  in  less  time  than  the  sixth  and  final  order  allows. 
The  net  result — skill  in  doing  these  things — ^is  not  overestimated  even  by 
Gen.  Walker,  and  he  puts  the  case  strongly.  This  end  attained,  there  is 
still  time,  even  in  schools  where  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences, for  the  use  of  arithmetic  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training.  The 
net  results  of  such  training  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  deter  us  from 
lightly  dethroning  arithmetic  from  the  high  place  assigned  to  it  by  al- 
most universal  consent.  Among  these  results  may  be  named,  the  power 
of  continuous  attention;  the  ability  to  grasp  conditions  firmly,  and  to 
hold  them  in  the  mind ;  the  ability  to  pass  patiently,  step  by  step,  with 
positive  certainty,  from  premises  to  conclusion,  to  feel  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  demonstration. 

One  more  thought.  I  wish  to  stand  up  to  be  counted  among  those 
m  favor  of  having  the  child  do  things  of  ** considerable  difficulty.*' 
There  is  a  natural  charm  about  doing  things  difficult.  The  desire  for 
the  mastery  of  such  things  is  firmly  implanted  in  our  natures.  It  is  put 
there  for  a  wise  purpose;  it  should  be  wisely  utilized.  **The  fairly  in- 
telligent and  attentive  child ' '  will  soon  master  his  easy  problems.  If  I 
read  Gen.  Walker's  dumb-bell  illustration  aright  his  philosophy  is  to 
keep  the  child  interested  in  these  easy  exercises  by  giving  him  more  of 
them.  This  is  not  wisdom.  If  there  is  any  human  nature  in  the  Bos- 
ton boy  this  treatment  will  not  satisfy  him.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him 
but  more  difficult  problems — so  difficult  that  their  solution  shall  require 
the  best  work  there  is  in  him.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  boy  is  right, 
the  philosopher  wrong.  I  am  quite  as  much  opposed  to  **  fatigue,  con- 
fiision  and  the  sense  of  strain**  as  Gen.  Walker  is.  What  I  wish  to 
argue  for,  is  work  on  a  level  with  the  child's  capacity;  not  above  it,  nor 
beneath  it, — work  that  requires  effort  and  repays  it  with  the  stimulat- 
ing pleasure  of  the  sense  of  achievement. 

Finally,  in  studying  these  orders,  and  Gen.  Walker* s  notable  paper, 

we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  Boston  child  finishes  his  work 

in  arithmetic  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.     The  Wisconsin  child, 

except  in  our  larger  cites,  is  generally  much  older  and  more  mature. 

It  follows  that  much  more  can  be  done  with  arithmetic,  as  a  means  of 
Vol.  xvni.,  No.  5.-» 
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mental  training,  in  Wisconsin  than  in  Boston.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  our 
habits  of  thought  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  determined 
as  they  are  by  Wisconsin  conditions,  may  unfit  us  to  judge  fairly  rules 
and  orders  made  to  fit  conditions  existing  in  Boston. 

A.  /.  Huitan. 

Platteville,  April  ii,  1888. 


THE  MECHANICAL  MAKE  UP  OF  BOOKS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  purchases  of  school  libraries  will  soon  be 
made  throughout  the  state,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
library  law,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  books  to  buy  are  not  inap- 
propriate at  this  time.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  literature  that  is 
to  be  admitted  into  our  schools,  and  both  in  last  year's  list  and  in  the 
list  for  1888,  about  to  be  issued  by  the  state  superintendent,  care  has 
been  taken  to  select  only  the  best.  Time  and  thought  have  also  been 
given  to  the  editions  recommended,  the  effort  having  been  to  choose 
books  having  the  most  durable  bindings  and  the  clearest  print.  The 
necessity  for  care  in  such  matters  is  evident  in  view  of  the  large  numbers 
of  editions  of  the  same  books  offered  by  various  publishing  houses,  of 
the  misrepresentations  of  so  many  agents,  of  the  tempting  advertise- 
ments of  book  firms,  and  of  price-lists  that  give  no  clue  to  the  quality 
of  the  editions  furnished. 

No  false  notions  of  economy  should  lead  purchasers  of  books  for 
children  to  select  any  that,  in  point  of  printing,  are  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  In  late  years,  the  increase  of 
myopia,  or  short-sightedness,  in  children  has  become  so  alarming  that 
the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientists  in  every  civilized 
country.  ** Not  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of  Germany,"  says  Dr.  An- 
drews, a  well  known  authority,  *  *  the  facts  given  by  Loring,  Derby, 
Risley,  and  Smith,  in  our  own  country,  show  that  eye  defects  are  too 
common  among  our  school-children.  Drs.  Loring  and  Derby,  in  ex- 
amining 2, 265  children  in  New  York  City  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one,  found,  among  the  youngest,  myopia  in  3.5  per  centum,  and 
among  those  of  older  years  26.78  per  centum.  Dr.  Risley,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  examination  of  5000  eyes,  confirms  the  view  as  to  the 
frequency  of  myopia,  although  also  specifying  other  errors  of  refraction 
not  included  with  these.  In  400  recent  examinations  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  for  the  board  of  education,  four  in  every  ten  were  found  to 
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have  more  or  less  myopia.  Professor  Erisman  says  he  never  knew  my- 
opia to  b^^in  after  the  fifteenth  or  sixteeth  year.  It  generally  occurs 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  especially  between  six  and 
twelve  years. '  *  Dr.  Andrews,  in  citing  the  causes  for  this  alarming  state 
of  things,  gives  prominence  to  the  injury  done  by  the  reading  of  books 
printed  in  the  wrong  type.  No  type  smaller  than  what  printers  call 
"pica"  should  be  employ  in  making  books  for  children.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  see  that  no  imperfect  or  battered  type  has  been  used, 
in  which  case  letters  will  appear  broken  and  irregular.  Publishers  fre- 
quently use  worn  and  defective  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  for  their 
cheap  books.  Thin,  poor  paper  will  prevent  clear  impressions  from 
being  made,  and  will  allow  the  printing  on  one  side  of  a  page  to  show 
on  the  other  side,  producing  indistinctness  that  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  eyes.  Inferior  ink  will  also  result  in  blurred  and  otherwise  defective 
impressions  of  the  type.  It  does  not  take  a  trained  critic  to  see  these 
things;  any  observer  may  note  them  if  he  will,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  the  eye  sight,  the  purchaser  of  books  for  children 
must  needs  take  cognizance  of  them.     Better  no  books  than  no  eyes. 

In  selecting  illustrated  books,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
pictures,  like  the  printed  matter,  are  clear  and  distinct.  More  than 
this,  they  should  be  true  representations  of  whatever  objects  they  depict, 
and  in  subjects  should  be  appropriate  to  the  child's  age  and  attainments. 
Cheap  books  abound  in  illustrations  that  are  mere  caricatures,  and  will 
debase  the  child's  taste,  besides  often  giving  him  wrong  impressions. 
Some  writer  has  recorded  the  fact  that  for  years  his  ideas  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  drawn  from  illustrations  of  the  Iliad  where  the  heroes  of 
that  poem  were  represented  fn  the  costumes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  years  of  study  and  mature  judgment  could  not  banish  the  ludrcious 
impressions  thus  made  in  childhood.  Many  a  child's  dreams  have  been 
haunted  by  the  terror-inspiring  wood-cuts  of  an  old  edition  of  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  or  some  similar  book.  Instances  are  not  rare  where 
young  people  have  been  repelled  from  some  really  worthy  book  by  a 
wretchedly  executed  portrait  of  the  author  that  disgraced  the  volume. 
No  child  would  be  drawn  to  Washington  Irving  by  the  distorted  re- 
presentations of  his  face  that  may  often  be  seen,  while  a  true  picture  of 
his  kindly,  genial  countenance  cannot  fail  to  win  readers  for  his 
charming  pages.  We  have  all  seen  many  a  picture  that  was  created  to 
"point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale"  hopelessly  fail  in  its  mission. 
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True  economy  ought  to  lead  every  purchaser  to  take  care  that  the 
books  he  buys  are  well  bound.  Of  good  binding  the  three  requisites  are 
solidity,  elasticity  and  elegance.  Much  of  the  material  used  in  manu- 
facturing the  backs  of  cheap  books  is  pasteboard  made  of  straw,  in- 
stead of  the  hard,  smooth  board  made  of  rope.  Cheap  covers  will  break 
easily,  will  curve  out  of  shape  when  exposed  to  moisture,  and  will  bend 
at  the  corners  and  edges.  Much  of  the  durability  of  binding  depends 
on  the  way  the  leaves  are  sewed  together  and  how  the  strips  of  canvas 
are  pasted  or  glued  over  the  sewing.  The  covers  are  chiefly  attached 
by  pasting  them  to  the  canvas  of  the  back  and  the  blank  paper  on  each 
side.  If  the  materials  used  in  doing  all  this  work  are  of  inferior  quality, 
there  is  small  chance  for  the  survival  of  the  binding  after  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  children  a  few  days.  Often  merely  opening  a  book  cracks 
the  glue,  loosens  the  cover,  and  displaces  some  of  the  leaves  from  the 
threads  that  should  hold  them  together.  To  test  the  binding  of  a  book, 
open  it  till  it  lies  flat,  and  turn  the  leaves,  examining  them  at  the  back 
to  see  whether  they  are  properly  secured.  A  well  bound  book  opens 
easily,  lies  flat  without  strain ;  its  hinges  are  finely  fastened  on  the  back 
and  the  edges  and  sides  may  lay  claim  to  mathematical  precision. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection,  that  publishing  houses  best 
known  for  the  finest  and  most  durable  editions  are  also  noted  for  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  the  covers  of  all  their  books.  The  vulgar, 
flaring  designs  on  book  covers  are  a  sure  indication  of  poor  paper,  poor 
type,  poor  ink  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  pages.  Such  as  these 
should,  on  all  accounts,  be  forever  excluded  from  school  libraries.  It 
is  always  wisest  to  patronize  only  the  leading  houses,  and  to  beware  of 
specious  advertisements  or  lists  of  books  not  giving  the  publisher's 
names  as  well  as  the  prices.  In  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  well  to  insist  on  an 
examination  of  the  books  before  purchasing.  * 


HOW  WE  KEEP  OUR  LIBRARY. 

An  act  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  school  library,  (Chapter  426,  Laws  of  '87)  sounds  through 
the  lines  of  instructive  reading  the  bugle  note  of  advance  upon  the 
citadel  of  public  ignorance. 

The  time  is  unquestionably  propitious  for  a  vigorous  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  libraries  in  connection  with  country,  village  and  city  schools. 
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This  article  is  not  written,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  the 
wisdom  of  the  originators  of  the  act,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon 
teachers  and  school  officers  the  desirability  of  hearty  co-operation  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  the  libraries  and  in  arousing  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  their  favor. 

My  purpose  is  merely  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  concerning  the  manip- 
ulation of  libraries  already  established  in  schools  consisting  of  several 
departments.  Those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  know  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  track  of  two  or  three  hundred  books  used  by  as 
many  pupils. 

I  can  best  express  my  own  ideas  concerning  the  proper  management 
of  such  a  library  by  briefly  stating  how  the  Baraboo  School  Library  is 
operated. 

The  library  consists  of  something  over  400  volumes  representing 
standard  publications  in  various  departments  of  literature,  as  history, 
children's  stories,  biography,  fiction,  travels,  exploration,  science,  belles- 
lettres,  etc.  No  money  has  ever  been  paid  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  but  the  fee  of  the  librarian  is  paid  from  that 
source.  The  books  have  been  bought  with  money  secured  by  enter- 
tainments given  by  pupils,  the  last  one  having  netted  $146.00. 

The  library  is  open  to  all  pupils  above  the  third  grade.  Pupils  are 
allowed  to  draw  books  once  each  week,  the  library  being  open  to  half 
the  pupils  on  Tuesday  and  the  other  half  on  Wednesday  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 

There  are  two  essentials  in  the  successful  registration  of  library  books. 
1st.  A  r^istration  that  can  be  quickly  and  easily  made,  and  2d.  One 
by  which  the  possession  of  the  book  may  be  easily  determined. 

The  system  of  registration  used  is  my  own  device,  though  no  doubt 
similar  to  that  used  by  others.  The  books  in  the  library  are  numbered 
and  so  are  the  pupils  who  use  the  library,  the  pupils*  numbers  being 
changed  as  seldom  as  possible.  The  books  for  registration  are  three  in 
number,  two  indexes  such  as  are  used  by  bookkeepers  for  index  to  led- 
ger, and  one  large  record.  One  index  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  titles 
of  books  alphabetically  arranged,  each  title  being  preceded  by  the  library 
number  and  followed  by  the  author's  name;  also  an  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged list  of  authors  accompanied  by  the  titles  of  their  works  and 
library  number  of  each.  In  the  back  of  this  index  on  separate  sheets 
that  are  festened  in,  is  an  arrangement  of  titles  by  number  from  one  up- 
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ward.  The  other  index  contains  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  the 
names  of  pupils  who  use  the  library,  with  the  number  of  each.  This  is 
for  reference  in  case  the  pupil  forgets  his  number.  The  record  is  a 
large  and  substantially  bound  volume  of  500  pages,  manu&ctured  and 
printed  for  the  library  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars.  Each  page  is  double 
numbered,  thus  giving  room  for  the  names  of  two  pupils  on  each  page. 
That  is,  the  upper  half  of  a  page  is  printed  as  follows: 


Name.  Number  320. 


No.   Taken.    Fine. 


Repetition  of  preceding  across  the  page. 


The  lower  half  of  the  page  the  same  except  that  the  number  321  oc- 
curs. The  numbers  are  printed  in  the  record  the  same  as  any  ledger 
paging.  Name  of  pupil  number  320  is  written  in  the  blank  space  after 
the  word  Name.  This  pupil  presents  himself  to  librarian  with  the  books 
to  be  registered  and  gives  his  number.  The  librarian  is  able  by  the 
number  to  find  the  page  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  pupil's  number  his  name  is  asked.  The  juxtaposition 
of  name  and  number  prevents  error  and  saves  time.  The  pupil  then 
holds  the  book  open  to  show  the  number  written  in  every  book  in  con- 
nection with  the  rules  stamped  therein  by  a  rubber  stamp.  Under  the 
word  *' number"  the  number  of  the  book  is  entered;  under  the  word 
* '  taken, '  *  if  the  date  is  March  20th,  3-20  is  written.  Registration  can  be 
made  with  perfect  ease  at  the  rate  of  four  a  minute.  When  the  book  is 
returned  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  entry,  and  if  kept  over  time  the 
amount  of  the  fine  is  entered  and  the  pupil  is  excluded  from  the  use  of 
the  library  until  the  fine  is  paid.  Under  each  name  is  room  for  the  re- 
gistration of  over  sixty  books,  and  as  the  record  contains  1000  numbers 
it  will  last  from  three  to  five  years.  Teachers  as  well  as  pupils  use  the 
library,  but  they  register  in  a  separate  book,  attend  to  the  registration 
themselves  and  have  access  to  the  library  at  all  times.  The  plan  here- 
in indicated  is  working  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  Should  this 
article  furnish  any  help  to  those  having  libraries  in  charge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ease  and  accuracy  in  their  management,  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
will  be  fully  accomplished. 

/    W,  Brier, 

Baraboo,  Wis. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

[Addrees  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  bv  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.] 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  the  School  Board  of  Boston 
passed  the  following  orders  concerning  the  study  of  arithmetic: 

1.  Home  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  given  out  only  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

2.  The  mensuration  of  the  trapezoid  and  of  the  trapezium,  and  of 
the  prism,  pyramid,  cone  and  sphere;  compound  interest,  cube  root 
and  its  applications;  equation  of  payments,  exchange,  similar  surfaces, 
metric  system,  compound  proportion,  and  compound  partnership, — 
should  not  be  included  in  the  required  course. 

3.  All  exercises  in  fractions,  commission,  discount,  and  proportion 
should  be  confined  to  small  numbers,  and  to  simple  subjects  and  pro- 
cesses, the  main  purpose  throughout  being  to  secure  thoroughness,  ac- 
curacy and  a  reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  plain,  ordinary  cyphering.. 

4.  In  "practical  problems,"  and  in  examples  illustrative  of  arithmetical 
principles,  all  exercises  are  to  be  avoided  in  which  a  fairly  intelligent 
and  attentive  child  of  the  age  concerned  would  find  any  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  the  statement  which  is  preliminary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  proper  arithmetical  operations.  When  arithmetical  work  is 
put  into  the  form  of  practical  or  illustrative  problems,  it  must  be  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  and  aiding  the  child  in  the  performance  of  the 
arithmetical  operations,  and  with  a  view  to  their  common  utility. 

5.  In  oral  arithmetic  no  racing  should  be  permitted;  but  the  dicta- 
tion should  be  of  moderate  rapidity. 

6.  The  average  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  throughout  the  primary 
and  grammar  school  course  should  be  three  and  a  half  hours  a  week; 
and  in  the  third  primary  grade,  not  more  thdn  two  hours,  and  in  the 
first  and  second  primary  grades,  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  hours 
each  per  week. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  state  the  considerations,  as  I 
conceive  them,  which  moved  and  guided  the  School  Board  in  taking 
the  action  recited. 
[The  portion  relatlngr  to  home  lessons  in  arithmetic  Is  here  omitted.] 
Regarding  the  remaining  five  orders,  considered  as  a  body,  it  may  be 
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said  that  the  committee  in  framing  them  were  actuated  by  the  belief, 
formed  partly  through  their  individual  experience  and  observation  of 
public  school  instruction,  and  pardy  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  School  Board 
under  date  of  April  27,  1886,  that  both  loss  of  time  and  misdirection  of 
effort,  with  even  some  positively  injurious  consequences,  were  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  as  carried  on  in  some  of  the  Boston 
schools.  And  here  let  me  say,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  that  the 
committee  at  no  time  intended  to  reflect  on  the  schools  of  our  own  dty 
as  compared  with  those  of  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  has  been  more  humane  and  ra- 
tional, of  late  years,  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  than  in  those  of  most 
New  England  towns  and  cities. 

What,  then,  are  the  faults  complained  of? 

First  —  That  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  study  is  in  excess  of 
what  can  fairly  be  alloted  to  it,  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  other  and 
equally  important  branches  of  study. 

Secondly  —  That  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  very  largely  pursued  by 
methods,  supposed  to  conduce  to  general  mental  training,  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  sacrifice  that  facility  and  accuracy  in  numerical  computa- 
tions so  essential  in  the  after-life  of  the  pupil,  whether  as  a  student  in 
the  higher  schools  or  as  a  bread-winner. 

Thirdly — That,  as  arithmetic  is  taught  in  many,  perhaps  in  most 
schools,  the  possible  advantages  of  this  branch  of  study,  even  as  a  means 
of  general  mental  training,  and  of  the  development  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  are,  whether  by  fault  of  the  text-book  or  of  the  individual 
teacher,  or  of  the  standards  of  examination,  largely  sacrificed  through 
making  the  exercises  of  undue  difficulty  and  complexity,  the  exercises 
prescribed  often  reaching  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  complexity  which 
not  only  destroys  their  disciplinary  value  but  becomes  a  means  of  posi- 
tive injury. 

The  three  propositions  just  recited,  I  will,  with  your  indulgence,  take 
up  in  consecutive  order: 

First — The  estimation  in  which  arithmetic  is  held,  alike  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  by  school  boards  and  committees  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  out 
and  arrange  the  course  of  study,  and  by  the  teachers  who,  enjoying 
more  or  less  freedom  of  action,  are  to  carry  the  prescribed  schemes  of 
instruction  into  effect,  is  very  largely  a  traditional  one.     The  recogni- 
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tion  of  changed  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  persistent  intrusion  of 
new  demands  and  requirements  arising  out  of  those  changes  in  condi- 
tion and  circumstance^  have,  indeed,  caused  both  the  official  and  the 
popular  estimation  of  arithmetic  to  be  more  or  less  fully  revised  and  mod- 
ified. Yet,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  tradition,  especially  in  the  school 
system,  where  the  pupils  of  one  generation  become  the  teachers  of  the 
next,  that  we  cannot  too  carefully  inquire  whether  the  reasons  which  at 
one  time  underlaid  this  or  that  part  of  our  scheme  of  instruction,  have 
not  disappeared. 

The  object  sought  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  children  of  our  public 
schools  are  two.  First,  foremost,  and  absolutely  indispensable,  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  ability  to  perform  simple  numerical  operations  with 
reasonable  rapidity  and  with  almost  infallible  accuracy.  Greatly  as 
children  differ  on  the  side  of  their  minds  concerned  in  these  operations, 
there  should  be  yet  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  above  result  in  the  case 
of  aU  but  a  very  few  persons  who  may,  perhaps,  for  school  purposes,  be 
regarded  as  hopelessly  indisposed  toward  numbers.  Probably  every 
one  of  these  last  cases  would  in  time  yield  to  judicious  individual  treat- 
ment; but  as  children  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  large  classes,  we  must  ac- 
cept a  small  proportion  of  failures,  in  this  respect,  as  inevitable. 

What  is  the  standard  which  should  be  set  up  for  attainment  in  arith- 
metic, having  reference  only  to  the  practical  value  of  that  attainment  in 
after  life?  I  answer,  ist,  the  ability  to  count  infallibly  objects  occurring 
irregularly,  up  to  two  or  three  hundred,  say,  for  example,  packages  of 
tickets  or  checks,  dots  on  a  piece  of  paper,  persons  in  a  small  audience 
room,  etc. ;  2d,  the  ability  to  add,  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake, 
columns  of  figures  $uch  as  would  occur  in  an  ordinary  savings  bank  de- 
posit book  or  housekeeper's  pass-book;  3d,  the  ability  to  add  two  num- 
bers, each  below  one  hundred,  or  to  subtract  the  less  from  the  greater, 
rapidly  and  without  recourse  to  pen  or  pencil;  4th,  the  ability  to  multi- 
ply, on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  one  number  of  moderate  length  by  a 
small  multiplier  or  to  divide  it  by  a  small  divisor;  5th,  the  ability  to  com- 
pute simple  interest,  on  moderate  sums,  at  even  rates  per  cent.,  for  round 
periods;  6th,  the  ability  to  work  simple  examples  in  **  reduction,**  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  American  table  of  weights,  measures  and  money. 

If  every  boy  and  girl,  on  leaving  the  grammar  school,  at  say  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  had  reached  this  stage  of  attainment,  the  public  schools 
would  have  fairly  done  their  duty  by  them,  so  far  as  the  practical  uses 
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of  arithmetic  are  concerned.  This  is  all  I  would  ask  for  my  own  son  or 
daughter.  This  is  as  much  as  nineteen  boys  out  of  twenty,  ninety-nine 
girk  out  of  a  hundred,  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  grammar  schools 
have  occasion  to  put  frequentiy  to  use  in  the  work  of  their  lives.  If  the 
twentieth  boy  is  to  be  a  clerk  or  accountant,  or  to  take  up  business  for 
himself,  he  will  very  readily,  from  this  basis,  acquire  the  needed  facility 
in  casting  up  the  columns  of  a  ledger,  or  in  working  heavier  sums  in 
multiplication  or  division. 

This  is  the  first  object  to  be  sought  through  the  study  of  arithmetic; 
and  its  importance  has  neither  increased  or  diminished  since  the  days  of 
our  fathers. 

The  second  object  which  is  properly  sought  by  means  of  the  studies 
and  exercises  in  question  is  general  mental  training. 

The  importance  of  this  function  of  arithmetic  has  greatly  declined 
during  the  present  generation  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  new 
studies  and  exercises,  some  of  which  are  equally  well  adapted  if,  indeed, 
not  better  adapted,  to  perform  the  required  work.  Thirty  and  forty 
years  ago,  the  studies  in  our  public  schools  were  few  and  simple.  Read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  a  litde  grammar,  some  crude  declamation, 
with  physical  geography,  made  up,  substantially,  the  course  of  study. 
Of  the  ph3rsical  geography  of  to-day,  extending  even  to  what  were  once 
the  mysteries  of  meterology,  taking  into  account  the  influence  of  cur- 
rents of  air  and  water  upon  climate,  and  of  climate  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  and  upon  the  occupations  of  man  there  was  then  not  a 
trace.  History  and  civil  government  were  unknown  studies  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  those  days.  Physiology  was  just  about  to  enter 
the  schools  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  an  eminent  citizen  oi  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  a  group  of  sciences  none  of 
which  should  be  brought  into  the  schools  unless  all  were  to  be.  Music 
and  drawing  were  to  wait  still  longer  for  recognition  by  school  author- 
ities. The  elementary  mechanics  and  physics  so  successfiiUy  taught  in 
many  schools,  were  then  not  dreamed  of  as  possible  subjects  of  study. 
A  district  schoolmaster  of  the  past  generation  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  teaching  the  language  of  Archimedes  as  of  explaining  the 
principle  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum. 

The  introduction  of  many  new  subjects  of  study  has  greatly  reduced 
the  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  general  training.  In  the  gen- 
eration just  passed,  it  was  necessarily  looked  to  for  very  much  of  the 
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development  and  discipline  of  the  pupil.  To-day  a  half  score  of  sepa- 
rate sciences  or  important  subjects  of  study  offer  themselves  to  do  the 
same,  work  in  one  or  more  of  which  are  unmistabably  found  all  the  ed- 
ucational virtues  which  belong  to  arithmetic,  together  with  others 
which  arithmetic  does  not  possess.  The  strongest  claim  made 
in  behalf  of  mathematical  study  has  been  its  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  continuous  attention;  yet  the  degree  of  attention  which 
can  be  commanded,  on  the  part  of  children  dragged  reluctandy 
through  compound  fractions  or  cube  root,  is  far  inferior  to  that 
given  by  a  group  of  eager  boys  and  girls  following  an  enlightened 
teacher  in  some  branch  of  natural  history.  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  new  subjects,  that,  while  they  train  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing not  less  efficiently  than  does  arithmetic,  they  also  bring  into  play 
the  powers  of  perception  and  observation  which  in  all  branches  of  math- 
ematics are  left  absolutely  unused. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  assert  that  arithmetic  has  ceased 
to  have  any  educational  value  at  all,  beyond  its  practical  utility  in  the 
public  school  of  to  day.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  in  the  primary 
school,  and  even  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school,  number-les- 
sons, in  application  to  concrete  objects,  may  be  helpful  in  awakening  in- 
terest, arousing  thought  and  bringing  the  mind  into  healthful  exercise, 
but  I  do  seriously  question  whether  for  every  hour  spent  by  a  boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  degree  of  accuracy  and  facility  indicated 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  discussion,  an  hour  spent  in  some  other  kind 
of  study  might  not  be  substituted  to  his  very  great  advantage.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  arithmetic,  by  virtue  of  its 
having  been  earlier  on  the  ground,  and  its  enjoying  the  prestige  and 
authority  derived  from  the  past,  continues  to-day  to  occupy  space  which 
is  urgently  needed  for  the  proper  extension  of  some  of  the  new  sub- 
jects, which,  in  spite  of  the  recognition  of  their  practical  utility  and  ed- 
ucational value,  have  scarcely  been  able  to  secure  a  foothold,  in  fact,  al- 
though formmg  a  feature  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum,  on  paper. 

The  second  of  the  main  propositions  laid  down  was  that  the  study  of 
arithmetic  is  very  largely  pursued  by  methods  supposed  to  conduce  to 
general  mental  training  which,  in  great  degree,  sacrifice  that  facility 
and  accuracy  in  numerical  computations,  so  essential  in  the  after-life  of 
the  pupil,  whether  as  a  student  in  the  higher  schools  or  as  a  bread-winner. 
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That  the  results  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  grammar  schools  are 
unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  perform  numerical 
work  correctly  and  with  reasonable  dispatch,  whether  in  subsequent 
studies  or  in  actual  business  operations,  seems  to  me  established  by 
abundant  testimony,  both  of  merchants,  manufacturers  and  bankers,  re- 
ceiving graduates  from  our  grammar  schools,  and  of  teachers  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  average  pupil  falls  short  of  the  very  mod- 
erate degree  of  attainment  which  I  indicated  as  fairly  to  be  expected 
from  all  but  a  very  few  highly  exceptional  scholars,  and  that  too  with 
very  much  less  than  the  amount  of  time  actually  devoted  to  arithmetic. 
The  head-masters  of  both  of  the  great  high  schools  of  Boston  have  assured 
me  that  they  find  grave  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  pu- 
pils coming  from  the  grammar  schools,  in  this  matter  of  accuracy  in 
simple  numerical  operations;  and  I  have  received  similar  information 
from  the  head-masters  of  high  schools  in  other  cities.  In  the  institution 
with  which  I  am  personally  connected,  instructors  in  algebra,  for  exam- 
ple, find  that  many  pupils  who  are  familiar  with  difficult  theorems  and 
are  masters  of  complicated  formulae,  often  vitiate  their  work  by  simple 
numerical  mistakes,  such  as  would  have  been  impossible  had  they  been 
properly  trained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  mathematical  education. 
Prof  Safford,  the  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Williams 
college,  in  a  recent  treatise  states  that  he  finds  in  his  own  pupils  a  great 
want  of  skill  in  ordinary  calculations  and  that  inaccuracy  in  simple  arith- 
metical work  is  very  common.  In  the  letter  which  I  have  to-day  re- 
ceived, Prof  John  E.  Clark,  the  head  of  the  mathematical  department 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  states  very  strongly 
the  deficiencies  of  students  entering  that  school,  in  the  matter  of  simple 
numerical  accuracy  and  facility. 

Embarrassing  as  are  such  deficiencies  in  the  case  of  students  pursuing 
long  courses  of  study,  the  results  in  the  case  of  those  students  who 
leave  the  grammar  school  to  begin  to  earn  their  own  living  are  in  a  high 
degree  disastrous.  To  repeat  here  language  which  I  have  used  else- 
where: employers  have  literally  no  use  for  boys  who  make  mistakes  in 
numbers.  Such  a  failing  offsets  the  best  training,  otherwise,  of  mind 
and  hand.  In  a  store  or  shop  or  factory,  or  on  a  railroad,  a  lad  who 
cannot  set  down  figures  and  add  them  rightly,  every  time,  must  take 
and  keep  an  inferior  position.  If  any  greater  wrong,  short  of  per- 
manent injury  to  health,  can  be  done  a  child  than  to  send  him  out  into 
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the  world  to  earn  his  living  without  the  ability  to  conduct  numerical 
operations  accurately,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  that  injury  would  con- 
sist 

The  defect  which  has  been  thus  severely  commented  on  is  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  time  devoted  to  exercises  under  the  name  of  arithmetic,  but 
to  the  fact  that  so  little  properly  numerical  work  is  involved  in  these 
exercises.  Scarcely  has  the  pupil  learned  the  four  simple  rules,  when 
he  is  given  numerous  technical  applications  requiring  the  use  of  ex- 
tended tables  of  weights,  measures  and  moneys,  and  so-called  practical 
or  illustrative  problems  which  necessitate  deep  and  long  puzzling  over 
the  relations  and  terms  involved.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
process,  seldom  is  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  time  given  to  proper  nu- 
merical work.  Often  that  proportion  sinks  to  a  third,  or  a  quarter,  or 
even  a  smallar  share.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  such  work  becomes 
inconsiderable.  Who  of  us  has  not  seen  a  bright  lad  spend  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  over  a  practical  problem,  when  the  mere  addition,  multi- 
plication, subtraction  and  division  involved  would  not  have  occupied 
as  many  seconds? 

It  was  pardy  to  increase  the  amount  of  actual  numerical  work  to  be 
done  in  an  hour  devoted  to  so-called  arithmetic;  in  part,  also,  to  re- 
duce the  load  which  our  children  are  required  to  carry  all  the  time  on 
their  minds,  ready  to  be  at  any  instant  unpacked  and  put  to  use,  that 
the  School  Board  of  Boston  have  thrown  overboard  the  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous **lot"  of  subjects  mentioned  in  their  second  order.  It  was 
with  reference  in  part  to  the  consideration  just  indicated,  and,  in  part, 
to  that  consideration  which  remains  now  to  be  stated,  that  they  passed 
the  orders  numbered  three  and  four. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  main  considerations  which  actuated  the 
school  board,  dealing  with  this  subject,  has  been  stated  as  follows: — That, 
as  arithmetic  is  now  taught  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  schools,  the 
possible  advantages  of  this  branch  of  study  as  a  means  of  general  men- 
tal training,  are,  whether  by  fault  of  the  text-book  or  of  the  individual 
teacher  or  of  the  standards  adopted  for  examination,  largely  sacrificed, 
through  making  the  exercises  of  undue  difficulty  and  complexity,  the 
exercises  prescribed  often  reaching  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  complex- 
ity which  not  only  completely  destroys  their  disciplinary  value,  but  be- 
comes a  means  of  positive  injury. 

It  was,  in  the  belief  just  stated,  that  the  Board  prescribed  that  all 
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exercises  in  fractions,  discount,  commission  and  proportion  should  be 
confined  to  small  numbers,  and  to  simple  subjects  and  processes,  and, 
again,  that  in  so-called  practical  and  illustrative  problems,  all  exercises 
in  which  a  fairly  intelligent  and  attentive  child  of  the  age  concerned 
would  find  any  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  ** statement"  which 
is  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  the  properly  arithmetical  opera- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  objectionable. 

This  action  of  the  school  committee  was  at  the  time  opposed,  and  is 
still  by  some  criticised,  on  two  different  grounds.  One,  that  the  exer- 
cises given  to  the  children  in  the  Boston  schools,  whether  as  examples 
imder  the  rules  mentioned,  or  as  practical  and  illustrative  problems, 
have,  in  fact,  uniformly  been  simple  and  easy;  the  other,  that,  in  sound 
educational  theory,  the  exercises  given  to  young  pupils  ought  to  be 
difficult,  complicated,  perplexing  and  distressing,  in  order  that  the  child's 
mind  and  spirit  may  undergo  a  due  preparation  for  the  difficult  duties 
and  hard  problems  of  life,  one  enthusiastic  writer  of  this  school  going 
so  fiar  as  to  declare  that  it  is  essential  to  good  education  that  the  sums 
set  for  the  pupil  should  be  not  only  often  difficult  but  sometimes  actually 
impossible  of  solution  by  him,  in  his  then  stage  of  mental  development. 

To  the  assertion,  so  constandy  made,  as  to  the  simple  and  easy  charac- 
ter of  the  exercises  prescribed  for  our  children,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  the  rules  imposed  can  do  no  harm;  but  that 
the  personal  testimony  of  members  of  the  Board  abundandy  establishes 
the  fact  that  absurdly  complicated  exercises  in  fractions,  cube  root,  etc. , 
and  practical  problems  amounting  to  the  severest  logical  puzzles,  were 
given  out,  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  down  to  the  very  date  of 
the  order  recited. 

As  to  the  educational  theory  which  was,  both  in  debate  and  in  outside 
criticism,  brought  to  bear  against  the  proposed  rules,  I  may  say  it  is 
pleasure  to  encounter  error  with  so  littie  of  disguise.  If  its  advocates 
are  in  the  right,  the  action  which  the  school-committee  have  taken  is,  of 
course,  all  wrong;  but  I,  for  one,  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  theory, 
in  its  milder  from,  is  inconsistent  with  the  best  and  ripest  result  of  modem 
physiology  and  psychology;  while  I  denounce  that  theory  in  its  extreme 
shape,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  closely  akin  to  some  of  the  most  savage 
superstitions  of  primitive  mankind.  The  notion,  that  exercises,  either 
mental  or  physical,  prescribed  for  young  children,  should  be  often  up 
to  the  full  limit  of  their  powers,  and  should  at  times  exceed  those  pow- 
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ers,  is  distinctly  false.  The  true  g3nnnastic  for  the  growing  child  is 
through  exercises  easy  and  pleasant,  which  lead  insensibly  up  to  ever 
higher  plains  of  attainment,  as  the  faculties  are  expanded  and  strength- 
ened, according  to  their  own  law  of  growth,  through  gentle  and  agreeable 
exercise.  Wherever  fatigue,  confusion  and  the  sense  of  strain  begin, 
there  the  virtue  of  the  exercise  ceases,  whether  for  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  powers  or  for  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the  powers  as  they 
exist  Loss  and  waste — it  may  be  much,  it  may  be  little — begin  at 
this  point,  and  go  forward,  from  this  point,  at  a  constantly  accelerating 
ratio. 

In  collie,  thirty  years  ago,  those  of  us  who  were  given  to  athleticism 
were  accustomed  to  use  heavy  dumb-bells,  the  heavier,  we  thought,  the 
better.  Twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders,  the  famous  *  *  fifty- sixes, ' ' 
and  even  eighty  pound  belk  were  much  in  favor  with  young  fellows  who 
desired  to  become  strong.  To-day,  a  prize  fighter,  preparing  to  con- 
test the  championship  of  the  world,  uses,  habitually,  very  light  dumb- 
bells, just  heavy  enough  to  give  a  purpose  to  his  blow  and  to  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  He  makes  with  the  light  bell,  ten 
strokes  to  one  he  would  make  with  the  heavy  bell,  and  gets  twice  as 
much  good  from  the  exercise.  If  this  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
grown  giant,  overflowing  with  the  exuberance  of  his  strength,  much 
more  is  such  a  course  desirable  in  the  case  of  young,  tender  children, 
yet  in  the  gristle,  the  frame  and  brain  still  plastic  and  yielding,  with  the 
possibilities  of  manhood  and  womanhood  but  dimly  intimated.  Whether 
for  the  promotion  of  fiiture  growth,  or  for  the  training  of  the  powers 
as  they  are,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  the  inestimable  art  of  rapid  and 
accurate  computation,  school  exercises  in  arithmetic  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Boston  Board,  be  easy  and  simple,  with  the  resulting  advantage 
of  becoming  more  frequent  than  is  possible,  within  any  reasonable  limits 
of  time,  in  the  case  of  the  highly  complicated  and  difficult  sums  and 
problems  with  which  the  traditional  gymnastic  deals. 

The  greatest  enemy,  however,  to  true  arithmetical  work,  is  found  in 
so-called  practical  or  illustrative  problems,  which  are  freely  given  to  our 
pupils,  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  complexity  altogether  unsuited  to 
their  age  and  mental  development.  It  is  bad  enough  to  give  boys  and 
girb  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  numerical  operations  far  ex- 
ceeding in  difficulty  those  which  any  bank  cashier  has  to  perform  from 
one  year's  end  to  another;  to  require  them  to  extract  the  cube  root  of 
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three-sevenths;  to  pile  one  irregular  and  jagged  fraction  on  top  of  an- 
other, and  then  ask  them  to  divide  or  multiply  this  by  an  arithmetical 
monstrosity  as  hideous  and  impossible  as  itself  But,  at  least,  a  pupil 
so  engaged  is  actually  dealing  all  the  time  with  numbers.  It  is  through 
so-called  practical  and  illustrative  problems,  that  bad  teaching  in  arith- 
metic does  its  worst.  The  loss  of  time  may  be  no  greater;  but  the  re- 
sulting confusion  and  sense  of  strain  are  apt  to  be  more  bewildering  and 
distracting  to  children  of  the  ages  concerned.  Every  teacher  and  every 
parent  whose  children  have  been  given  lessons  in  home  arithmetic,  knows 
too  well  the  kind  of  problems  to  which  allusion  is  made.  I  am,  myself, 
no  bad  mathematician,  and  all  the  reasoning  powers  with  which  nature 
endowed  me  have  long  been  as  fully  developed  as  they  are  ever  likely 
to  be;  but  I  have,  not  infrequently,  been  puzzled,  and  at  times  foiled, 
by  the  subtle  logical  difficulty  running  through  one  of  these  problems, 
given  to  my  own  children.  The  head  mastei  of  one  of  our  Boston  High 
Schools  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  sometimes  been  unable  to  unravel 
one  of  these  tangled  skeins,  in  trying  to  help  his  own  daughter  through 
her  evening's  work.  During  this  summer.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  distin- 
guished head  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  England,  told  me  that 
not  only  had  he  himself  encountered  a  similar  difficulty,  in  the  case  of 
his  own  children,  but  that,  on  one  occasion,  having,  as  his  guest,  one 
of  the  first  mathematicians  of  England,  the  two  together  had  been  com- 
pletely puzzled  by  one  of  these  arithmetical  conundrums. 

The  vice  of  such  problems  is  of  a  double  nature.  First,  there  is  the 
fact  of  undue  complexity  and  difficulty.  Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  special  faculty  concerned  does  not  normally  develop  in  the  child's 
mind  until  a  later  period  of  life  than  that  generally  concerned  in  these 
operations.  In  this  connection  I  refer  to  the  letters  from  President  Por- 
ter and  Professors  Howison,  James,  and  Stanley  Hall,  which  were  made 
a  part  of  my  address  to  the  Boston  School  Board  on  the  12th  of  April 
last.  For  one,  I  believe  it  to  be  altogether  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
pry  this  faculty  up  from  the  mass  of  mind,  in  which  by  nature's  wise 
provision,  it  still  lies  embedded  and  dormant,  and  bring  it  prematurely 
into  consciousness  and  exercise. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  reasons  which  have  been  inadequately 
presented,  or  not,  such  is,  at  any  rate,  the  law  of  the  schools  of  Boston 
to-day,  under  adequate  authority,  and  those  teachers  who  still  believe 
that  children  should  be  harrassed  and  distressed  in  education,  for  their 
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souJs'  and  minds'  good;  that  the  exercises  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl 
should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  strain;  and  that  sometimes  the  pupil 
should  even  be  set  examples  he  cannot  perform,  will  perforce  have  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  instrument  of  torture  than  arithmetic. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  examination  of  teachers  for  state  certificates,  to  be  held  in  Mad- 
ison, commencing  Monday,  July  30,  1888,  by  order  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, the  following  programme  will  be  observed  : 

Monday  P.  M.— Arithmetic  — History  of  United  States. 
Tuesday  A.  M.  —  Physiology — Grammar. 
Tuesday  P.  M.— Algebra— Art  of  Teaching. 
Wednesday  A.  M. — Geometry.    Geography. 
Wednesday  P.M.  —  English  Literature  (i).     Physics. 
Thursday  A.  M.  —  Botany.    Mental  Science.     Zoology. 
Thursday  P.  M.  —  Reading.    Constitution.    General  History. 
Friday  A.  M.  —  English  Literature  (2).    Geology. 
Friday  P.  M.  —  Political  Economy.    Science  of  Teaching. 

Penmanship  and  Orthography  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  in  other 
branches  submitted  to  the  board.  Orthoepy  will  be  tested  in  connec- 
tion with  Reading,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.  Descriptive 
and  physical  geography  will  be  tested  in  one  paper. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  differ- 
ent branches,  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
branches  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

J.  W.  STEARNS, 
'    ^    EMERY, 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  manner  in  which  summer  schools  are  springing  up  in  connection  with 
colleges  and  universities  seems  to  be  an  additional  evidence  of  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  institutions  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  extend  their  teaching  work.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  move- 
ment of  this  sort  is  at  Harvard,  the  oldest  American  University,  where  six  or 
seven  different  summer  schools  are  advertised.    In  Wisconsin  the  movement 

for  such  a  school  at  Madison  inaugurated  last  year  proved  eminently  successful. 
VoLXVni.,  N0.6.-3 
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A  very  good  number  of  teachers  was  brought  together  for  four  months  in  the 
summer,  teachers  from  some  of  our  most  progressive  schools,  and  many  of  them 
teachers  having  several  years'  experience  in  the  calling;  they  met  every  forenoon 
for  instruction  in  the  different  branches  offered,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  session  had  been  a  very  profitable  one, 
and  that  the  school  should  be  continued  another  year.  The  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association  created  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  if  pos- 
sible for  the  organization  of  such  a  school  this  summer.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  successful.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  have  each  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  school,  which,  therefore,  is  more  fully  assured  than  was  the  experiment 
of  last  year.  The  new  Science  Hall  at  the  University  affords  far  greater  facilities 
for  its  work  than  the  University  could  offer  a  year  ago.  Arrangements  for  the 
instruction  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  there  will  be  off"ered  courses  in  psy- 
chology, pedagogy,  chemistry,  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  geography,  geology 
and  physics,  and  the  faculty  will  be  made  up  in  large  part  as  last  year,  with,  it  is 
expected,  some  important  additions.  The  school  will  open  on  Tuesday,  July 
10,  and  continue  is  session  four  weeks.  The  aim  will  be  in  all  departments  to 
make  the  instruction  as  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  teachers  as  possible.  This 
is  a  rare  opportunity  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  obtain  superior  ad- 
vantages in  the  study  of  science,  and  gain  an  impetus  during  the  summer  months 
which  will  make  the  whole  year  more  profitable  to  them  in  school  and  in  study. 
In  what  better  way  than  this  can  the  vacation  be  spent?  Circulars  containing 
full  details  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

How  fertile  an  old  field  may  become  when  the  ground  is  well  stirred  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  the  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  to  which  we 
devote  considerable  space  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  papers  will  convince  any  one  that  there  was  need  of  a  thorough  stirring 
in  this  field.  Gen.  Walker's  paper  has  produced  a  decided  effect  in  many  quar- 
ters. It  has,  for  instance,  developed  a  widespread  conviction  that  there  is  much 
unprofitable  work  in  the  present  treatment  of  the  branch.  In  the  effort  to  cut 
this  out  we  are,  of  course,  in  danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme,  but  yet  the 
effort  must  be  made.  And  what  more  profitable  question  can  be  proposed  to 
those  who  are  daily  occupied  with  teaching  arithmetic  than  this  :  "What  part 
of  your  work,  judged  by  the  most  rational  standards  you  can  find,  is  really  un- 
profitable to  your  pupils?  And  further,  what  part,  if  not  wholly  unprofitable, 
occupies  time  which  might  with  better  advantage  be  devoted  to  some  other  sub- 
ject?" That  is  always  a  useftil  subject  to  think  upon,  and  the  papers  we 
print  give  some  very  admirable  suggestions  to  aid  one  in  thinking  upon  it.  They 
bring  out,  with  a  fair  degree  of  clearness,  what  the  main  purposes  of  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  should  be.  They  touch  very 
little  upon  Gen.  Walker's  interesting  contention  that  the  importance  of  arithmetic 
as  an  instrument  for  mental  training  "has  greatly  declined  during  the  present  gen- 
eration."   His  suggestions  on  this  head  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  old 
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school,  with  its  meagre  curriculum,  its  crude  organization,  its  impotent  meth- 
ods, and  that  fallacious  notion  which  we  often  see  urged,  that  narrowness  means 
strength.  It  may  indeed  mean  strength  through  concentration,  but  it  more 
often  resulted  in  listlessness  and  inanition.  Mr.  Galton  tells  us  that  the  sci- 
entific men  to  whom  he  wrote,  asking  details  about  their  early  training,  "  have 
very  generally  ascrit>ed  high  merits  to  a  varied  education  ;  *'  and  that  he  con- 
dudes  from  their  replies  that  they  think  the  aim  of  education  should  be  **to 
teach  a  few  congenial  and  useful  things  very  thoroughly,  and  to  encourage  curi- 
osity concerning  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  possible."  Gen.  Walker  seems 
to  say,  teach  arithmetic  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  wide-ranging  curiosity.  Is  not  the  truth  this :  Arithmetic  is  cer- 
tainly better  taught  to-day  than  ever  before,  as  results  show.  Our  improved 
methods  have  gained  time,  but  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  has  not  been  di- 
minished. We  have  given  it  to  the  expansion  of  topics  in  arithmetic,  when  we 
might  better  have  turned  it  to  developing  other  subjects  made  important  by  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  our  modem  life.  In  schools  where  the  improved 
methods  have  not  penetrated  no  change  would,  therefore,  be  called  for  except 
an  attempt  to  improve  methods. 

Overwork  is  certainly  not  common  in  our  public  schools,  where  a  far  greater 
number  of  pupils  suffer  from  inanition  and  dawdling  over  lessons  than  from  se- 
vere application.  Mental  activity  is  as  natural  and  wholesome  as  physical  ac- 
tivity, and  where  the  conditions  of  it  are  what  they  ought  to  be — pure  air,  proper 
food,  proper  temperature  and  proper  exercise, —  there  is  as  little  danger  that  it 
will  injure  the  pupil.  Worry  may  injure  him,  and  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange 
the  affairs  of  a  school  as  to  keep  sensitive  children  in  constant  worry. 
This,  however,  is  not  what  our  investigators  occupy  themselves  with,  but  rather 
with  the  hours  of  work.  Now  nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  this.  Dawdling 
work  any  number  of  hours  will  overstrain  no  one,  and  the  harm  resulting  from 
it  will  be,  besides  bad  habits, the  loss  of  exercise  and  consequent  decline  of  vigor. 
Who  doubts  that  the  greatest  good  would  come  of  teaching  young  people  to 
work  while  they  work,  and  to  give  the  rest  of  their  time  to  hearty  play  ?  Many 
a  boy  makes  the  same  discovery  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  did,  "that  he  can 
do  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time  at  home  as  he  ever  does  at  school."  It  is 
underwork,  working  at  a  low  tension,  spending  time  unprofitably  over  tasks, 
learning  to  be  incapable  and  inefficient,  and  learning  for  school  and  for  exami- 
nation instead  of  for  life  ; — it  is  these  things  which  intelligent  teaching  should 
most  earnestly  seek  to  remedy.  What  Dr.  Austin  Flint  says  in  the  April  Forum 
seems  to  us  the  simple  truth  in  this  matter :  *'  In  my  judgment  it  is  an  error  to 
imagine  that  school  children  are  often  overworked.  Assuming  the  average 
health  and  strength,  it  is  rare  to  observe  any  impairment  of  physical  or  mental 
vigor  directly  attributable  to  close  study,  provided  the  children  be  well  nour- 
ished and  take  proper  exercise.  This  question  of  overwork  is  one  which  would 
inevitably  be  settled  by  those  who  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  large  numbers 
of  pupils.    It  would  very  soon  be  apparent  if  the  tasks  were  too  severe  for  the 
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average  children,  and  the  remedy  would  be  promptly  applied.*'  While  thus  un- 
able to  agree  with  the  conclusions  to  which  Superintendent  Anderson's  observa- 
tions seem  to  be  leading  him,  it  appears  to  us  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  the 
controversy  which  has  arisen  over  his  paper,  "  The  Physical  Side  of  Educa- 
tion," is  likely  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  nature  of  his  reference  to  one  of 
the  normal  schools.  It  is  referred  to  as  **  a  school  which  deservedly  enjoj-s  high 
r^nk  and  reputation,"  and  **atype  of  modem  institutions."  It  is  as  a  type, 
not  as  an  exception,  that  the  school  is  cited,  and  the  censure  implied  is,  there- 
fore, against  the  general  tendencies  of  modem  teaching  and  not  against  this 
school  in  particular.  Of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  we  have  nothing  to  say ; 
but  regarding  the  general  question  of  overwork,  we  venture  to  question  whether 
it  can  be  settled  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  pupils  over  their 
tasks.  

OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  MATTERS. 

WORK  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page — Read  from  page  362  to  the  end  of  the  book.  His- 
tory— Pages  255  to  310.     Physiology— Finish  the  book. 

Advanced  I. — Quick — Finish  the  book  to  the  appendix.  Fitch — Lectures 
XII  and  XIII.     Politics — To  the  appendix.    History  —  Finish  the  book. 

Advanced  II.— Sully  — Chapters  XVI,  XVII  and  XVIII.  Brooke  — Fin- 
ish the  book.    Swinton — Pages  455  to  544. 


MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

A  Pointed  Controversy  —  Overwork  —  Swearing  in  Teachers — Slojd  in  the 
Normal  School — The  Sixteenth  Ward  School — School  Pupils  and  the  Public 
Library. 

A  ripple  of  sensation  was  caused  some  weeks  ago  when  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  essay  on  "The  Physical  Side  of  Education"  contributed  to  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  Supt.  Anderson  of  this  city.  The  por- 
tion of  the  essay  alleging  that  cruel  overwork  of  students  is  practiced  in  the 
State  Normal  School  (the  school  being  clearly  pointed  out,  though  not  named) 
attracted  the  most  notice,  and  was  freely  commented  upon  by  the  press;  this 
called  forth  a  rejoinder  from  Prof.  Gillan  of  the  Normal  School  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  pointed  and  somewhat  peppery  controversy  running  through 
three  numbers  of  the  Sunday  Sentinel.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  reputation  of  the  Normal  School  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  attack  which 
it  sustained. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  when  so  much  twaddle  is  written  and  spoken 
about  over-pressure  in  schools  to  read  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Flint. 
For  those  physicians  who  make  the  school  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  all  sins 
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against  the  laws  of  health.  Dr.  Flint's  article  in  the  April  Forum  would  be 
wholesome  reading.  Doctors  are  very  much  like  other  people;  their  mode  of 
thought  is  determined  by  environment.  Col.  IngersoU,  surrounded  by  crowds 
who  enjoy  his  wit  and  eloquence,  honestly  believes  the  world  has  outgrown 
Christianity;  but  Harrison,  Moody  and  others  continually  in  the  presence  of  re- 
vival enthusiasm  as  certainly  believe  the  wtiole  world  is  moving  rapidly  toward 
conversion.  The  physician,  coming  in  contact  chiefly  with  the  sick,  sees  only  a 
sick  world;  besides  it  is  a  pleasant  way  to  flatter  the  fond  mamma  to  tell  her 
the  school  is  injuring  her  darling,  her  child  has  such  a  ** peculiar  temperament," 
is  developed  so  much  in  cerebral  functions,  has  a  brain  of  such  fine  texture,  etc, 
that  school  work  is  dangerous.  Thus  he  obviates  the  necessity  of  speaking  un- 
pleasant truths  about  the  demands  of  social  life,  late  hours,  highly  seasoned 
food,  cigarettes,  confectionery,  unhygienic  modes  of  dressing,  reading  exciting 
novels,  etc.  We  may,  perhaps,  look  lightly  upon  the  foibles  of  the  average 
physician;  but  educators  should  possess  such. an  equipoise  of  temper  and  judg- 
ment as  to  avoid  irrational  extremes.  Teachers  who  wish  to  read  an  eminently 
sensible  presentation  of  the  subject  of  school  work  as  it  affects  the  health  of 
pupils  should  peruse  the  little  pamphlet  written  by  Miss  Anna  Brackett  in  reply 
to  lyr.  Clarke. — But  I  started  to  write  a  letter,  not  an  essay. 

It  seems  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a  member  of  the  School  Board  vowed  by  the 
powers  cf  red  tap>e  that,  since  other  public  functionaries  in  the  city's  employ, 
such  as  bridge-tenders  and  policemen,  are  sworn  into  office,  the  schoolma'ams 
must  swear  too.  A  resolution  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  public  school  teach- 
ers must  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  their  duties,  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion, etc. ;  and  notices  have  been  served  that  the  regulation  is  to  be  enforced. 
Whether  the  originator  of  the  movement  thought  the  binding  influence  of  an 
oath  would  make  teachers  more  faithful,  or  that  their  loyalty  needs  bracing  up, 
or  that  the  constitution  itself  is  tottering  and  requires  the  additional  support 
which  it  is  thus  to  receive,  has  not  been  publicly  explained.  At  first,  a  few  of 
the  teachers  thought  some  occult  and  sinister  significance  attached  to  the  scheme, 
but  now  they  generally  regard  it  as  a  harmless  freak  of  formalism  which  may 
soon  lapse  into  '* innocuous  desuetude,"  or  may  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  school  machine. 

Since  reading  the  article,  "  Slojd  in  Copenhagen  Schools,"  in  the  April  Jour- 
nal, your  correspondent  has  taken  a  look  at  the  work  doing  in  the  same  line  in 
the  State  Normal  School  in  this  city.  Comfortable  and  commodious  rooms  in 
the  basement  are  set  apart  for  shop  work.  For  a  description  in  detail  of  the 
work  done,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  article  above  referred  to,  (p.  176,  April 
number.)  In  the  paragraph  there  quoted  from  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson's  paper  de- 
scriptive of  **  slojd  "  hardly  a  word  needs  to  be  changed  to  make  it  apply  to  the 
training  given  in  this  department,  except  as  to  the  age  of  students  and  the  time 
occupied.  The  shop  work  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  regular  teacher 
of  science,  Prof  Bevan,  to  whose  able  efforts  and  unflagging  zeal  the  success  of 
this  department  is  chiefly  due. 
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While  over  on  the  west  side  the  writer  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  Sixteenth  IMs- 
trict  School,  which  is  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Principal  Burch.  Merely 
a  walk  through  the  halls  is  enough  to  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  order,  neat- 
ness and  business  methods  characterize  the  management  in  this  building ;  and 
a  visit  to  the  several  rooms  will  prove  confirmatory  of  the  first  impression.  To 
mention  all  the  good  things  seen  from  the  excellent  kindergarten  work,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Post,  to  the  upper  grade  room,  in  charge  of  Miss  Spence, 
where  pupils  were  working  on  papers  in  bookkeeping  which  would  be  creditable 
in  a  business  college,  would  take  too  much  space.  In  Miss  Moulton's  class,  work 
in  number,  language  and  calisthenics  was  seen  that  indicated  teachuig  power  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  an  ideal  standard.  Calisthenic  exercises  are  conducted  in 
each  room  in  the  lower  grades,  but  on  the  upper  fioor  is  a  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  room  to  which  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  repair  twice 
a  day  for  exercises  in  marching  and  with  clubs,  dumb-bells  and  wands.  These 
exercises  are  conducted  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  zest 
and  good  order  with  which  the  pupils  engage  in  them.  Pupils  that  produce  ex- 
ceptionally good  work  in  any  tangible  form  are  rewarded  and  encouraged  by 
having  it  marked  with  a  "  special  merit "  stamp  and  exhibited  in  a  large  glass 
case  which  stands  in  one  of  the  hallways.  Here  may  be  seen  specimens  of  clay 
modeling,  penmanship,  drawing,  paper-folding,  slate  work,  maps,  examination 
papers,  etc.  This  case,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  mechanical  appliances 
used  in  the  school,  is  the  handiwork  of  Principal  Burch. 

From  a  report  of  the  superintendent  recently  submitted  to  the  board,  it  ap- 
pears there  are  school  libraries  maintained  in  six  of  the  district  schools.  The 
books  have  been  bought  with  funds  raised  by  the  pupils  by  means  of  entertain- 
ments, and  the  principals  have  selected  the  books.  The  opinion  prevails  among 
teachers  and  principals  that  the  pupils  who  read  most  are  the  ones  whose  intel- 
lects are  the  keenest  (Query:  Which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect?  In 
drawing  conclusions  at  this  point,  let  us  look  out  for  the  logic,  lest  the  old  fallacy 
of  post  hoc,  propter  hoc  slip  in. )  Supt.  Anderson  finds,  on  personal  examination 
of  all  the  books  issued  by  the  public  library  during  one  week  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  old,  that  the  taste  of  this  class  of  readers  is  for  imaginative  liter- 
ature— a  result  strictly  in  harmony  with  well  established  theories  based  upon 
the  iacts  of  psychological  development;  and  Mr.  Anderson  wisely  concludes 
that  the  distribution  of  wholsome  books  adapted  to  the  child's  needs  and  natural 
tastes  can  be  more  judiciously  accomplished  through  the  school  library  than 
through  the  public  library.  I.  C. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  CORRECTED. 

Milwaukee,  April  17,  1888. 
Editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education:    There  is  so  much  in 
your  "Milwaukee  Letter"  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  that  is  either 
false  or  calculated  to  mislead  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  city, 
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that  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  present  a  few  corrections.  Passing  over  the 
allusion  to  my  latest  report  as  taking  up  but  one  subject,  I  would  merely  say 
that  the  report  was  called  for  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  board,  and  therefore 
could  not,  in  propriety,  discuss  more  than  the  one  subject. 

As  regards  the  conclusions  drawn  by  your  correspondent,  and  the  very  liberal 
expression  of  his  opinions,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  facts  to  state,  first  of  all,  that  the 
plan  suggested  for  supplying  vacancies  occurring  in  this  city  is  far  different  from 
that  represented  in  your  correspondent's  letter.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  plan 
now  being  considered  to  employ  substitute  teachers  or  teachers  without  certi- 
ficates. Nothing  of  the  kind  was  suggested  in  the  report,  and  at  present  no 
one  actively  interested  in  education  expects  to  employ  qualified  teachers  at  sub- 
stitute's salaries.  When  your  correspondent,  moreover,  suggests  that  teachers* 
agencies  are  recognized  and  legitimate  instrumentalities  in  school  matters,  and 
ventures  to  advise  the  use  of  such  agencies  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  supplying  teachers,  there  is  no  other  answer  to  be  made  than 
that  the  school  board  of  Milwaukee  does  not  recognize  teachers'  agencies 
as  legitimate  instrumentalities  in  the  conduct  of  school  matters.  The  selection 
of  teachers  by  any  instrumentality  taxing  the  appointee  and  putting  fees  into 
the  hands  of  those  securing  the  appointment,  contains  in  it  the  elements  of  cor- 
ruption. The  question  of  certification  would  always  prevent  the  employment 
of  teachers  through  teachers'  agencies;  besides  which,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
school  board,  with  its  officers,  is  quite  as  competent  to  examine  into  the  creden- 
tials of  qualifications  of  corresponding  applicants  as  the  head  of  a  teachers' 
agency,  who  expects  to  gain  a  neat  living  from  the  fees  he  receives  from  teach- 
ers securing  positions  on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  his  concern. 

One  more  point  in  your  correspondent's  letter  needs  correction.  He  says: 
"  As  it  now  is,  the  young  girl  not  even  past  the  middle  of  her  teens,  fresh  from 
the  8th  grade  or  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  who,  by  repeated  effort  and 
importunate  persistence,  gets  the  required  certificate,  is  at  once  employed  at 
I40  per  month,  while  the  one  who  completes  the  high  school  course,  and  sup- 
eradds the  professional  course  in  the  normal  school,  gets  no  more."  This  state- 
ment borders  on  the  libelous.  It  certainly  misrepresents  the  facts.  No  young 
girl  "  not  past  the  middle  of  the  teens  or  fresh  from  the  8th  grade"  is  able  to 
secure  an  appointment  in  our  city  schools.  Of  the  70  or  80  appointments  made 
this  year,  not  one  of  the  character  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  has  been 
made.  A  rule  of  the  school  board  forbids  the  appointment  or  certification  of 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here  that  hopes  are  at  present  entertained  that 
in  future  the  school  board  of  Milwaukee  will  establish  apian  whereby  the  teach- 
ing corps  of  Milwaukee  may  be  recruited  from  time  to  time  by  properly  certifi- 
cated teachers.  Fair  salaries  will  be  paid  to  all  appointees,  and  some  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  experience,  so  that  a  teacher  of  three  years'  experience  and 
properly  certificated  may  be  appointed  at  once  at  a  salary  of  I550  per  year.  An 
endeavor  will  be  made,  no  doubt,  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  teachers  at 
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large;  and,  by  continuing  the  salary,  and  allowing  them  to  perform  temporary 
service  while  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system  of  work,  the  makeshift  plan 
of  employing  uncertificated  teachers  as  substitutes  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  allusion  to  certain  teachers'  societies  here  as  meeting  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  school  politics,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  tenor  of  your 
correspondent's  letter.  It  unkindly  misrepresents  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  is  calculated  to  create  entirely  false  impressions  of  the  status  of  educa* 
tional  affairs  in  this  city.  WM.  E.  ANDERSON, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 

A  PRIMARY  TEACHER'S  REPLY. 

Milwaukee,  April  20,  1888. 

Editor  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education: — ^Some  statements  in  the  "Mil- 
waukee letter"  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  need  careful 
qualification  and  explanation,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  Milwaukee 
school  affairs. 

It  was  not  quite  proper  to  mention  the  change  in  the  salaries  of  primary  school 
principals  without  throwing  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  increase. 
The  development  of  the  primary  schools  is  recent,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
principals  does  not  correspond  to  the  importance  of  their  work,  the  high  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  now  required,  and  the  recent  changes  in  the  salaries  of 
principals  of  district  schools  and  other  teachers.  In  our  primary  school,  the 
teacher  of  German  will  receive  a  larger  maximum  salary  than  the  principal  un- 
der whom  he  is  employed. 

Why  did  your  correspondent  not  explain  what  he  meant  by  "school  politics?" 
He  seems  to  insinuate  that  it  is  a  very  inferior  if  not  discreditable  field  of  activ- 
ity. It  is  certainly  quite  right  that  a  class  of  teachers  should  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  exclusively  the  special  wants  of  their  branch  of  service; 
the  objects  and 'methods  of  their  special  work;  their  relations  to  the  school 
board,  its  officers,  and  the  community;  the  means  of  placing  themselves  in 
proper  relation  to  others,  and  securing  recognition  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  their  work.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  an  organization  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  extensive  and  complex  system  of  instruction  in  a  large  city  ? 

The  objects  of  the  principal's  association  were  not  known  to  your  correspond- 
ent, or  he  would  not  have  reported  "rumors."  How  much  more  instructive 
his  letter  might  have  been,  had  he  given  careful  study  to  the  system  of  teachers' 
meetings  established  by  the  rules  of  the  school  board.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  there  are  held  frequent  meetings  of  the  principals,  and  of 
the  teachers  of  the  primary,  middle  and  higher  grades.  The  teachers  of  every 
school  have  monthly  meetings  under  the  direction  of  their  principal.  Besides 
this,  there  are  regular  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  German,  and  special  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  directors  of  music  and  drawing.  An  account  of  the  aims 
and  practical  results  of  these  meetings  would  have  been  interesting. 
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It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  discussions  in  these  meetings  gen- 
erally pertain  to  matters  connected  with  the  practical  work  of  teaching,  and 
seldom  extend  into  to  the  domain  reserved  for  educational  philosophers. 

Your  correspondent  should  have  avoided  the  rather  youthful  tone  of  superi* 
ority  that  pervades  his  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  others  belonging  to  the  pro- 
fession of  which  evidently  he  is,  or  aspires  to  become  a  member.  He  seems  to 
be  a  stranger,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  shows  some  ignorance  of 
Milwaukee  school  matters. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

SOLUTION  OF  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEM  IN  APRIL  JOURNAL. 
C 


\    D 

Let  C  A  B  be  the  given  angle,  A  B  the  adjacent  side,  and  A  D  the  difference  be- 
tween the  other  two  sides. 

To  construct  the  triangle:  —  Produce  C  A  externally  a  distance  equal  to  the 
given  difference  A  D.  Join  D  and  B.  At  the  middle  point  of  D  B  erect  a  per- 
pendicular which  shall  intersect  A  C  at  C.  Join  C  and  B.  A  B  C  is  the  required 
triangle. 

In  case  the  given  angle  is  acute,  two  constructions  are  possible,  since  either 
of  the  other  sides  may  be  the  greater.  A  D  may  be  laid  off  on  the  line  A  C,  D 
and  B  be  joined,  etc.  In  either  solution  D  Bis  considered  as  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  found  by  erecting  the  perpendicular. 

C.  V.  BURNSIDE. 

Markbsan,  April  10,  1888. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  ALGEBRA. 

How  shall  this  set  of  equations  be  treated  to  find  the  values  required  ? 

2x  +  3y+5z  =  26>i^        I. 

X -f  2y -f  4z  =  19  2. 

5x  +  4y  +  2Z  =  26  3. 

The  above  equations  form  the  statement  of  problem  number  9,  page  152,  of 
Sheldon's  Elements  of  Algebra.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  as  given.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  as  many  independent  equations  as  there  are  unknown  quan- 
tities, which  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  If  we  add  Nos.  (i)  and  (3),  and  divide 
by  7,  we  get  x-fy-fz  =  7>^.  Subtract  this  from  (i)  and  we  get  (2).  Or,  from 
six  times  (i),  subtract  seven  times  (2),  and  the  result  is  (3).  There  are  thus  but 
two  independent  equations,  containing  three  unknown  quantities.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  problem  was  made  to  fit  certain  predetermined  answers,  and  by 
pure  accident  the  choice  of  co-efficients  was  unfortunate.  A  change  in  any 
one  of  nine  co-efficients  will  remove  the  difficulty. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRY. 

Two  interesting  books  relating  to  industrial  training  lie  upon  our  table.  The 
first  is  Industrial  Instruction,  a  Pedagogic  and  Social  Necessity,  by 
Robert  Seidel,  translated  from  the  German  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  170  pp.  80  cts.)  This  little  treatise  has  now  been  translated  into  French, 
Italian  and  English,  and  this  fact  may  show  that  the  interest  in  the  subject  which 
it  discusses  is  very  wide  spread.  What  Herr  Seidel  urges  is  industrial  instruc- 
tion as  a  port  of  common  school  work,  not  as  fitting  for  some  special  pursuit. 
He  says:  "We  do  not  consider  industrial  instruction  to  be  merely  occupation  for 
otherwise  idle  boys,  still  less  an  opening  of  new  sources  of  profit  or  income  for 
poor  parents;  but  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle,  that  of  labor,  into  public 
instruction,  exactly  as  the  Rousseau-Pestalozzian  movement  was,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  natural  development  and  observation.  So  sure- 
ly as  with  civil  society  the  ideas  of  the  culture  of  mankind,  natural  development, 
and  observation  made  their  way  into  the  pedagogy  of  the  time,  so  surely  with 
the  new  order  of  society  will  its  principle,  labor,  achieve  its  citizenship  in  the 
system  of  education.'*  He  urges  industrial  training  purely  upon  social  and 
pedagogical  grounds.  It  is  to  be  introduced  not  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, but  as  an  indispensable  agency  for  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
pupils.  It  satisfies  and  cultivates  the  child's  instinct  for  activity;  awakens  a 
lively  interest  in  labor  and  its  products;  develops  concentration  and  persever- 
ance; sets  in  activity  the  greatest  possible  number  of  senses  and  powers;  teaches 
to  compare,  test,  invent,  and  thus  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  theoretical  instruc- 
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tion.  Further,  it  does  away  with  the  sharp  contrast  between  school  and  life; 
teaches  the  pupil  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  and  his  relation  to  the  mate- 
rial worid;  keeps  him  from  idleness,  and  makes  him  respect  labor.  These  and 
other  points  are  admirably  enforced  in  Herr  Seidel's  essay.  One  who  reads  it 
will  find  most  of  the  objections  he  can  imagine  fairly  discussed  and  answered, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  them  the  many-sided  relations  of  industrial  education 
to  social  and  individual  life  very  well  presented.  Herr  Seidel's  book  is  there- 
fore theoretical,  concerned  with  the  philosophy  and  defence  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  not  at  all  with  its  plans  and  details.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  satisfac- 
tory book  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  widly  read  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  educational  progress. 

.  The  other  work  to  which  we  referred  is  The  Manual  Training  School,  its 
aims  methods  and  results,  with  detailed  courses  of  instruction  in  shopwork  and 
drawing,  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  734  pp.  |2.oo.)  This  work,  «e4mr 
as  far  as  a  manual  for  teachers,  is  confined  to  the  sort  of  training  which  is  practi- 
cable only  for  pupils  fourteen  year  of  age  or  upwards.  It  corresponds  not  to 
the  elementary  school,  therefore,  but  to  the  high  school.  Besides  these  details 
of  instruction.  Prof.  Woodward  gives  a  history  of  the  development  of  manual 
training  schools,  and  discussions  of  their  theory  and  results.  He  finds  the  be- 
ginning oi  manual  instruction  in  this  country  in  1865,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  But 
the  greatest  impetus  and  help  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  this  training 
came  from  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  fi'omthe  Rus- 
sian exhibit  there.  For  in  1868  DeLa  Vos  introduced  in  Russia  class  instruction 
in  the  use  of  tools,  and  attained  results  which  laid  the  foundations  of  subsequent 
prc^ess  and  made  possible  organized  school  instruction  for  the  young.  The 
St.  Louis  school,  opened  in  1880,  was  the  first  of  its  class.  Its  plan,  in  brief,  is 
to  carry  on  a  high  school  course  of  three  years  with  the  addition  of  shopwork. 
The  studies  of  each  year  are  mathematics,  science,  language,  drawing  and 
shopwork.  The  shopwork  is  in  wood  for  the  first  year,  embracing  carpentry, 
jomery,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  etc.;  in  mental  chiefly  for  the  second 
and  third  years,  embracing  molding,  casting,  forging,  welding,  tempering,  sold- 
ering, etc.,  and  chipping,  filing,  turning,  drilling,  planing,  etc.  In  addition 
there  is  given  to  advanced  pupils  training  in  the  principles  of  machinery,  and  in 
the  management  and  care  of  steam-engines  and  boilers.  We  mention  these  in 
detail  to  indicate  more  accurately  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  under- 
taken. Through  the  kindness  of  principal  Belfield  we  were  recently  shown  the 
admirable  equipment  of  the  Chicago  manual  training  school,  and  some  of  the 
work  of  the  pupils  including  fine  tables  and  desks  from  the  wood  shops,  a  beau- 
tiful wrought  iron  gate  from  the  metal  shops,  and  designs  and  drawings  for 
steam  engines,  etc.,  all  the  work  of  the  boys  of  the  school.  Prof.  Woodward 
gives  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  tools  and  machinery  of  the  shops.  He  recom- 
mends a  kit  of  tools  for  each  group  of  boys  which  will  cost  I6.15;  a  kit  of  in- 
dividual tools  for  each  boy  costing  I5.85;  a  kit  of  special  tools  to  be  given  out 
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for  special  work  costing  I30. 10.  The  entire  outfit  for  seventy-three  boys,  exclu- 
sive of  engines,  he  puts  at  I1980.90;  from  which  |iooo  may  betaken  if  all  power 
attachments  are  omitted,  and  I114  must  be  added  if  wood  carving  tools  are  in- 
cluded. Prof.  Woodward  urges  that  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  high  schools  will  be  that  a  larger  number  of  boys  will  continue  in 
school  through  the  grammar  and  higher  grades,  and  that  they  will  have  better 
morals,  sounder  judgment  and  higher  success  in  life,  while  through  these  results 
will  come  the  solution  of  our  *'  labor  problems. ''  This  promise  is  large,  and  as- 
sumes what  we  are  not  prepared  yet  to  admit,  that  manual  labor  is  an  inexhausti- 
ble attraction  for  most  boys.  There  are  doubtless  some  of  whom  it  is  true  that  the 
shop  would  hold  them  in  school,  but  we  prefer  to  await  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ence before  committing  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  this  will  be  true  of  the 
great  many,  or  even  a  very  large  number.  What  the  boys  want  who  leave  school 
early  is  not  education  but  freedom  and  a  taste  of  real  life — which  they  can  no  more 
get  in  a  manual  training  school  than  in  a  hxyiYi  school.  And  just  so  far  as  these 
institutions  are  devoted  to  education  and  not  to  fitting  for  a  trade,  just  so  far  are 
they  opposed  to  all  the  instincts  of  the  anti-school  boy.  It  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  a  long  time  before  our  communities  take  upon  themselves  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  manual  training  as  taught  in  these  schools  to  all  school-go- 
ing children  above  fourteen  years  of  age;  or  even  before  those  schools  in  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago  seriously  affect  the  attendance  upon  the  high  schools.  Mean- 
time, here  is  a  new  educational  agency  to  meet  a  new  want,  and  it  has  found  its 
place  in  these  cities  beside  the  public  schools,  whose  courses  and  practices  it 
will  probably  modify  advantageously.  The  manual  training  school  is  a  necessi- 
ty of  the  times.  Its  relations  to  our  school  system  must  be  determined  by  ex- 
perience. 

— Chips  prom  a  Teacher's  Workshop,  by  L.  R.  Klemm  (Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  408  pp.  For  sale  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.)  justifies  itself  by  its  title,  and 
that  by  the  observation  that  "  Chips  are  useful  for  kindling  fires.''  These  chips 
are  of  various  sizes  and  quality,  many  of  them  gathered  from  educational  jour- 
nals to  which  the  author  has  contributed,  and  a  good  many  of  them  seem  to  us 
well  adapted  to  quicken  the  enthusiasm  and  improve  the  work  of  teachers  in 
our  common  schools.  Superintendent  Klemm  writes  vigorously,  independently 
and  sensibly,  on  common  school  matters.  These  qualities  will  be,  perhaps,  not 
less  effective  because  there  is  no  sustained  effort  in  the  book.  For  example,  he 
writes  to  a  young  teacher :  ''  You  cannot  impart  knowledge.  All  that  you  can 
do,  and  that  I  insist  upon  it,  you  must  do,  is  to  make  knowledge  palatable,  to 
serve  it  well,  to  select  it  with  reference  to  the  child's  mental  stomach,  to  prepare 
it  so  that  the  child  will  be  enticed  to  partake  of  it;  but  impart  it  you  cannot.  Really, 
my  friend,  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  good  cook  of  mental  food,  and  it  depends  upon 
his  professional  training  and  his  experience  whether  he  becomes  a  chef,  and  can 
make  chefs  cT  oeuvre^  or  a  Bridget  who  tortures  the  family  with  execrable  ex- 
periments, and  is  finally  degraded  to  scullery  work."    The  chips  are  not  alto- 
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gether  without  relation  to  each  other;  so  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  classify 
them  into  chapters  or  topics,  such  as,  fundamental  errors  in  teaching,  some 
principles  and  methods,  the  art  of  questioning,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  This 
does  not  imply  continuity,  of  course,  but  only  a  general  relation  of  theme.  An 
examination  of  the  book  materially  increases  our  estimate  of  its  value,  and  we 
believe  that  teachers  in  the  common  schools  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  them  in  their  work. 

—  Grube's  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  Explained  and  illustrated, 
by  Levi  Seeley,  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  177  pp.;  |i.oo),  presents  in  detail  work 
for  the  first  four  years  of  number  study  after  the  plan  of  A.  W.  Grube.  This 
plan,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  consists  in  making  each  number  in  suc- 
cession the  unit  of  teaching,  instead  of  making  the  four  fundamental  processes 
the  unit.  That  this  plan  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  natural  development 
of  the  mind  than  the  usual  one  will  hardly  be  questioned,  nor  the  value  of  fol- 
lowing it  thoroughly  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  school  work.  Some  will  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  it  four  years.  The  author  has  not 
simply  edited  Grube's  treatise,  but  has  made  a  new  one  by  embodying  features 
have  which  been  developed  by  subsequent  promoters  of  the  system.  The  book 
is  well  printed,  and  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  primary  teachers. 

— Sheldon's  Complete  Algebra,  (Sheldon  &  Co.,  480  pp.)  consists  of 
the  Elementary  Algebra  with  one  hundred  pages  of  additional  matter,  in  which 
are  to  found,  besides  further  work  in  the  subjects  already  discussed,  such  topics 
as  inequalities,  general  discussion  of  quadratic  equations,  indeterminate  equa-^ 
tions,  permutations,  differentiation,  etc.  The  book  seems  well  adapted  to  class- 
room work,  simple  in  arrangement,  abundantly  supplied  with  problems  —  in 
every  way  a  very  satisfactory  text-book. 

—  The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  edited  with  notes  by  J.  B. 
Greenough,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  306  pp.  I1.35)  is  a  very  attractive  book  in  its  mechan- 
ical make-up,  and  the  notes  are  abundant  and  very  helpful.  It  is  a  very  great 
convenience  that  they  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

Complete  German  Manual  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Wesley  C. 
Sawyer,  P.  D.,  (John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.;  334 pages,)  claims  completeness  in 
nothing  more  than  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  student  who  has  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  language.  It  is  designed  both  for  a  grammar  and  exercise 
book,  in  order  that  it  may  meet  the  wants  both  of  the  mature  student,  who  wishes 
to  master  the  grammar  first,  and  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  combine  grammar 
and  exercises.  Accordingly  the  grammar  is  first  given  complete  and  in  the  sec- 
ond part  exercises  are  provided  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  if  desired. 
It  was  a  novel  and  pleasing  idea  of  the  author  to  make  his  exercises  in  large 
part  of  choice  sentences  from  classic  authors,  so  that  they  have  a  worth  in  them- 
selves besides  their  value  as  language  drill.  The  book,  indeed,  seems  admirably 
fitted  to  its  purpose,  and  deserves  to  meet  with  favor. 

—  Numbers  33  and  34  of  the  **  Riverside  Literature  Senes  "  contain  the  first 
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and  second  parts  of  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,— the  other  part 
he  to  follow  in  a  subsequent  number.  A  pleasant  introduction  acquaints  us  with 
scene  and  characters  and  the  story,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  and  the 
notes  are  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  help  needed  by  young  readers.  What  more 
delightful  or  humanizing  than  to  have  such  a  literary  treasure  as  a  school  read- 
ing-book !  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  15  cents  each.)  No.  36  of  the  same  se- 
ries. Sharp  Eves  and  Other  Papers,  by  John  Burroughs,  is  an  ideal  boys* 
reading-book.  There  is  the  very  breath  and  freshness  of  out-of-door  life  in  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  wealth  of  information  about  common  things  which  boys  want 
to  know,  that  will  make  it  the  inspiration  of  new  life  to  many  a  young  reader. 
We  can  think  of  nothing  better  for  a  bright,  active,  twelve-year-old  boy  than 
these  essays ;  ( 1 5  cents. ) 

—  In  their  **  English  Classic  Series  "  Clark  &  Maynard  issue  The  Knight's 
Tale,  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  By  way  of  introduction  is  provided  a 
life  of  Chaucer,  an  essay  on  the  language  of  Chaucer,  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
English  Language.  Notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  an  excellent  glossary  at 
the  close  of  the  book  furnish  sufficient  helps  for  the  reader.  These  books  are  both 
attractive  in  appearance  and  durable,  being  well  bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers. 

—  The  American  Public  Health  Association  publishes  four  interesting  prize 
essays  on  hygiene.  The  prizes  won  by  them,  amounting  to  about  three  thous- 
and dollars,  were  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Lamb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Their  titles 
are:  "  Healthy  Homes  and  Foods  for  the  Working  Classes,"  **  Disinfection  and 
Individual  Prophylaxis  against  Infectious  Diseases,"  "  The  Sanitary  Conditions 
and  Necessities  of  School  Houses  and  School  Life,"  and  "The  Preventable 
Causes  of  Disease,  Injury,  and  Death  in  American  Manufactories  and  Work- 
shops, and  the  Best  Means  and  Appliances  for  Preventing  and  Avoiding  Them." 
The  longest  essay  is  of  sixty  pages  and  the  shortest  of  nineteen.  To  place  these 
admirable  essays  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  association  offers  them,  in  paper 
covers,  at  10  cents  for  the  first  and  5  for  each  of  the  other  three,  to  be  had  at  the 
bookstores  or  of  the  secretary  of  the  association.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Con" 
cord,  N.  H. 

—  Elements  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  John  P.  Payson,  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard;  145  PP-;  55  cents.  For  sale  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  Madison,)  impresses  us 
favorably  by  its  small  size,  which  results  from  the  omission  of  useless  processes, 
and  making  and  the  book  conform  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  business  world. 
"  Each  subject,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  has  been  prepared  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  person  whose  life-work  has  made  him  master  of  that  particular 
branch,  thus  making  sure  that  the  pupil  is  put  in  possession  of  the  shortest  and 
best  methods,  and  those  which  are  used  by  business  men."  This  rids  the  trea- 
tise of  a  mass  of  scholastic  lumber  and  the  omission  of  compound  interest,  equa- 
tion of  payments,  exchange,  compound  proportion,  compound  partnership,  and 
cube  root  and  the  metric  system,  still  further  reduces  the  volume.  It  shows 
what  may  be  done  towards  gaining  time  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  if  com- 
mon sense  is  applied  to  the  subject. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— The  Century  begins  a  new  volume  with  the  May  number.  Mr.  Kennan  in- 
troduces his  paper  on  Siberia  and  the  exile  system  by  telling  how  he  happened 
to  go  to  Russia.  He  obtained  privileges  because  he  went  as  a  sympathizer 
with  the  government,  but  he  returned  a  sympathizer  with  the  revolutionists.  The 
life  of  Lincoln  grows  in  interest,  treating  of  the  border  states  this  month. 

— In  the  AtlanHc  Miss  Preston's  '* Cicero  in  the  Senate,"  is  a  very  brilliant 
and  interesting  sketch.  Miss  Repplier  defends  Graham  of  Claverhouse  in  "The 
Cavalier. "  *  *  Po  Shandy '  *  is  a  suggestive  and  vigorous  sketch.  The  serials  are 
excellent. 

—  Mr.  Wells*  final  paper  in  the  Economic  Disturbance  Series  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly^  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future;  Darwinism  and  the  Chris- 
tian Faith;  Relation  of  Evolution  to  Macerialism;  A  Great  Confession;  The  Fu- 
ture of  the  American  Indian,  and  other  striking  papers. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— Science  calls  attention  to  the  ex-  been  made,  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 

hibit  of  school  work  of  that  city  which  nection  with  the  Normal  School;  but 

Supt.  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  has  this  ought  to  be  and  is  an  evidence  of 

arranged  to  take  place  from  May  9  to  his  fitness  for  the  position.     Men  in 

May  12,  in  Horticultural  Hall.     It  says:  other  calling5,doctors,  lawyers  and  mer- 

"  Under  Mr.  MacAlister  Philadelphia's  chants  are  chosen  city  superintendents, 

schools  have  become  the  most  progres-  and  no  one  discovers  any  impropriety; 

sive  in  the  country.    The  exhibit  will  but  when  one  is  named  for  the  place 

include  all  kinds  of  school  work  that  who  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to 

can  be  represented  graphically  or  objec-  education,  there  are  those  who  affect  to 

tively,  viz.,  manual  training,  industrial-  see  some  impropriety  in  the  matter.     In 

art  work,  sewing,  kindergarten  work,  fact,  it  is  too  commonly  assumed  that  a 

drawing,    map-drawing,    penmanship,  teacher  is  in  some  sort  disqualified  for 

day  modelling,   and  manual  work  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  citizen  by  virtue 

every  kind  produced  in  the  school.    An  of  his  calling,  and  teachers  themselves 

interesting  feature  will  be  the  historical  often  seem  to  act  on  the  supposition, 

exhibit.    This  will  consist  of  two  school-  We  are  satisfied  that  the  citizens  of 

rooms,  so  fitted  up  as  to  represent  and  White  water  have  chosen  well,  andgrati- 

contrast  the  arrangements    and    con-  fied  to  note  this  further  evidence  of  the 

veniences  for  public  school  education  fact  that  the  Normal  Schools  do  not 

furnished  by  Philadelphia  to-day  and  arouse  local  jealousies,  such  as  to  make 

half  a  century  ago."  their  interests  seem  in  any  wise  antago- 
nistic to  those  of  the  local  schools  where 

— We  are  gratified  to  notice  that  at  they  are  situated.     It  is  further  of  in- 

the  last  city  election.  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  terest  that  the  women  voted  in  large 

of  the  Normal  School,  was  chosen  City  numbers  in  the  election,  and  contributed 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  White-  in  no  small  degree  to  the  majority  of 

water.    Some  objection  seems  to  have  the  successful  candidate. 
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—  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  note  that  Prof.  Hutton, 
of  the  Platteville  Normal,  has  just  been 
re-elected  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

— The  summer  school  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  attended  last  year  by  five 
hundred  teachers  of  that  state.  It  is  to 
be  in  session  ag^ain  this  year,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  the  attendance  will  be 
even  larger.  The  Wisconsin  school 
last  year  enrolled  forty-two;  but  being 
now  upon  a  more  assured  footing  it  is 
hoped  that  the  enrollment  will  be  much 
larger  than  that.  There  is  a  reason  for 
the  difference  in  attendence  in  the 
limited  range  of  subjects  offered  here, 
which  are  eopccially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  grammar  and  high  school 
teachers,  and  MyooiiilKr  those  who  wish 
to  study  or  teach  natural  science.  But 
of  these  there  ought  to  be  a  very  large- 
number  in  the  state,  and  a  large  num- 
ber who  are  anxious  to  improve  their 
knowledge  and  skill  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  superior  advantages  offer- 
ed them  at  the  University  this  summer. , 

— An  evening  school  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  Madison.  It  was  created  in 
response  to  the  request  of  a  number  of 
young  men  employed  in  the  Fuller  and 
Johnson  works,  who  are  now  in  attend- 
ance on  it.  The  enrollment  is  between 
thirty  and  forty.  The  experiment  was 
begun  late  in  the  seasgn  this  year,  but 
will  probably  result  in  a  similar  organiza- 
tion in  the  fall  for  another  year.  ^ 

— Of  the  evening  school  at  White- 
water, which  has  closed  for  the  season, 
the  ^<^»j/^r  says:  "About  fifty  have 
received  instruction  in  penmanship  and 
general  studies,  and,  in  all  respects,  the 
experiment  has  been  most  gratifyingly 
successful.  Next  fall  the  school  will  be 
resumed  at  an  early  date,  according  to 
present  plans;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at 
least  a  hundred  young  men  arid  women 


will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  books 
and  gain  mental  discipline.  The  stu- 
dents were  to  pay  the  uniform  tuition  of 
25  cents  a  week  to  compensate  the 
teachers,  and  it  is  to  their  great  credit 
that  not  a  cent  remains  unpaid.  The 
board  assumed  the  responsibility  of  fur- 
nishing rooms,  light,  fuel  and  janitor 
service,  and  feel  that  the  small  expen- 
diture therefor  was  one  of  its  best  in- 
vestments for  the  year. ' '  The  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  and  maintaining  such 
schools  in  our  smaller  cities  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  tested,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  suggest  a  measure  better  suited 
to  benefit  the  community,  and  to  tie 
the  schools  closely  to  the  life  of  the 
people. 

\  —  The  new  high  school  building  in 
Milwaukee  has  been  occupied  less  than 
a  year,  and  already  every  seat  is  occu- 
pied. The  school  now  enrolls  420  pu- 
pils. Both  the  president  of  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  at  once  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  second  high  school  building. 

The  burning  of  the  high  school 

building  at  Fort  Atkinson  inflicts  a  se- 
rious blow  upon  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous high  schools  in  the  State.  The 
loss  is  stated  at  from  |i 5.000  to  |2o, 000, 
and  the  insurance  at  only  $6,500.  An 
addition  of  considerable  extent  had 
recently  been  made  to  the  building,  and 
other  changes  in  it  effected  which  very 
materially  increased  its  conveniences. 
'"  — The  day  school  for  deaf  mutes  in 
Milwaukee  numbers  thirty-six  pupils 
and  five  teachers.  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  speak  and  to  read  speech  from 
the  lips  of  the  persons  addressing  them, 
and  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  as 
that  pursued  by  hearing  children. 

—  In  his  last  annual  report  Superin- 
tendent Anderson,  of  Milwaukee, 
dwells  upon  the  deleterious  effect  of 
oral  teaching,  especially  as  respects  the 
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prc^^ress  of  the  children  in  learning  to 
read.  Learning  to  read  is  in  fact  learn, 
ing  to  get  information  from  books,  and 
giving  instruction  in  all  sorts  of  subjects 
orally  deprives  the  pupils  of  the  chief 
opportunities  and  stimulus  to  learn  to 
read.  Now,  learning  to  read  is  the 
most  important  of  any  of  the  school 
arts,  as  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil 
the  chief  instrument  for  subsequent 
self-instruction.  The  school  reading 
exercise  is  inadequate  to  give  this  art. 
**  Formality  or  formalism  is  satis- 
fied with  a  standard  of  oral  ren- 
dition of  printed  sentences.  Flu- 
ency, facility,  correct  pronunciation; 
vocal  inflection  and  slides  conform- 
ing to  punctuation;  these  are  the 
sonant  and  mechanical  evidences  that 
the  child  understands  what  he  reads. 
But  these  proofs  of  intelligent  reading 
are  insufficient.  A  miss  of  fourteen  in 
one  of  our  eighth  g^des  could  proba- 
bly read  a  paragraph  from  Kent's  Com- 


mentaries in  a  manner  that  would  con- 
vey the  full  meaning  to  a  capable  list- 
ener, while  she,  the  reader,  might  not 
get  one  glimmer  of  intelligence  from 
the  exercise.  The  teacher  who  relies 
solely  upon  sonant  proofis  that  the  child 
in  profiting  by  the  reading  lesson,  is  in 
constant  damger  of  deceiving  herself." 

— Of  arithmetic  the  superintendent 
says:  *' Mental  arithmetic  was  reintro- 
duced some  four  or  five  years  ago  with 
good  results,  and  a  decided  benefit  to 
the  whole  training  in  mathematics.'' 

— Those  contemplating  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia this  summer,  at  the  exceptionally 
low  rates  offered,  will  find  much  to  aid 
them  in  selecting  a  route  in  our  adver- 
tising columns  this  month.  The  Union 
Pacific  railroad  presents  great  induce- 
ments with  interesting  side  trips  and 
return  by  the  Mt.  Shasta  route.  The 
Northern  Pacific  also  offers  interesting 
inducements. 
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amSst  summer  school  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Established  in  1877,  and  since  Dr.  Sauveur's  removel  in  1883,  oontinued  under  the  man- 
afipement  of  Professor  W.  L.  Montague,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  school  from  its 
beglnnlnff,  will  hold  its 

TWELFTH  SESSION  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE, 
JULY  2,  to  AUOUST  3,  1888. 

TWEXTY-XINE  Teachers  and  Leotnren.    FORTY-TWO  Classes  Dally. 

Instruction  giyen  In  NINE  LANGUAGES,  also  In  EARLY  ENGLISH,  OLD  FRENCH, 
chemistry;  art,  mathematics,  PHONETICS  and  the  AMHERST  SYSTEM  OF 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  Lectures  dailv  in  French  and  German.  Excursions  and  Pic- 
nics on  Saturdays.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  **The  recent  session  of  the  school  was 
the  bestyet  heZd.' — Pbbsidbnt  Sbvlyb.  **Realizes  the  ideal  of  a  Summer  School  of  LanQuages:'' 
—Prof.  W.  B.  Ttleb.    Circular  and  program  tree.    Address 

Professor  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Notice  to  Female  Teachers. 

LADIES  HAVING  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

AND  suitable  experience  for  successful  teaching  in  a  Normal  School,  are  Invited  to 
correspond  with  a  view  of  accepting  positions  next  August,  stating  qualifications, 
exi>erlence  and  expected  salary. 

W.  D.  PARKER,  President. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Ritbr  Falls,  Wis. 


THE  LATEST, 

the  largest,  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar Teachers*  book  published  is  the 


PRACTICAL 

QUESTION  BOOK] 

6,000    QUB8TION8    AND    ANSWERS. 

16  branches  of  study.    More  excellent  fea- 
tures than  in  any  other.    Laxge  12mo. 
^  400  pages.  Price  only  $1.60.  Terms  to 
agents  most  liberal.  Begin  now. 

IDUCmOlVAl  PUBUSHUe  CO,^ 
60  Bromfleld  St., 


'NOT  EQllALLED  BY  A^Y  OTilER. 


Byery  home,  school,  and  office  needs  a  Cvclopedia,  which  should  be  reliable,  fresh  as  to 
information,  and  low  in  price.  Johniion*H  (1887)  is  ten  years  later  than  either  Appletons* 
or  the  Brltannica,  is  more  reliable  and  satisfactory,  and  costs  only  Half  a«  maoh. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  8l  CO., 
II  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

J.  B.  JPurman,  G^n^ral  ManagGr, 

Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VACANCIES  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  155S. 

NEVER  before  has  there  been  so  many  calls  for  first-class  teachers 
as  the  present  year.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  recommend 
teachers  for  scnools  in  the  East,  West  and  South.  The  indications  are, 
that  good  teachers  are  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  that  better  salaries 
are  to  be  paid  those  who  wish  to  make  teaching  a  life-work.  Among 
the  vacancies  on  our  books  are  the  following: 

SUPERINTENDENCIES  OF  SCHOOLS: 
|2,ooo  position  in  the  East. 
2,cx>o  position  in  the  West. 
2,000  positions  in  the  Middle  States. 
Superintendencies,  salary  from  |i,5oo  to  |2,ooo. 

1,200  to    1,500. 
1,000  to 
800  to 
600  to 


I 

I 

2 
II 
36 
60 
50 
75  Principalships,  ' 

13  Ward  Principalshijps,  * 


400  to 
600  to 


1,200. 
1,000. 

800. 

600. 
1,200. 


3 
4 
8 

15 

16 

8 

7 

32 


High  School  Principalship,  salary  fe,ooo. 

"     from  |i,5oo  to  |2,ooo. 


1,500. 
1,200. 
1,000. 

800. 

600. 


1,200  to 
1,000  to 
800  to 
600  to 
500  to 
•*  "     below  I500. 

Assistants,  **  |i,  100  down. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES: 
10  places  paying  I700  and  over.  |  16  places  paying  I500  to  I700. 

40  places  paying  500. 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
16  places,  salaries  above  I700.  |  34  places,  salaries  from  I500  to  I700. 

72  places,  salaries  fcoo  and  under. 
COLLEGE  POSITIONS. 
12  College  presidencies  for  men;  5  principalships  for  ladies. 
2  Greek  professorships,  i    $1,800  and     i      |i,5oo. 
16  Latin  professorships,  salaries  |6oo  to  $4,000. 


12  Mod.  lang.  professorships. 

500  to 

1,400. 

8  Mathematical 

600  to 

2,000. 

6  Literature 

600  to 

1,000. 

14  Chemistry  and  Physics 

600  to 

1,200. 

4  Biology 

800  to 

2,000. 

I  Political  Econ.       " 

2,500 

I  Agricultural           " 

2,000. 

We  have  also  a  large  number  of  Academy  positions;  several  positions 
for  teachers  of  art  in  private  schools;  teachers  of  drawing  in  public 
schools;  teachers  of  vocal  music  in  public  schools;  teachers  of  Kmder- 
garten  methods;  several  partners  wanted  who  can  furnish  from  $1,000  to 
$2,300;  quite  a  number  of  institutions  for  sale  in  New  York,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the  Southern  States.  In  fact,  we  have 
some  position  for  almost  any  teacher  who  may  write  us.  Among  the 
thousands  of  vacancies  now  on  our  books,  and  the  great  number  com- 
ing in  every  day,  we  can  certainly  fit  you,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  write 
you  of  our  terms  and  work.  Send  postal  for  circulars,  or  better,  write  us 
fiiUy  in  regard  to  your  qualifications  and  just  what  you  wish.     Address 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  1 70  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bnuiohes:— NEW  YORK  CITY,  284  Broadway; 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  Ger.  Am.  Bank  BuUd'ar* 
Vol.XVni.,No.6~l. 


APPLET0N8'  READERS. 


APPLETONS'  READERS  have  held  a  foremost  place  among^ 
school  books  from  the  first  day  of  their  publication  to  the  present 
time,  and  they  will  continue  for  many  years  to  delight  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  children  who  will  ever  find  new  pleasure  in  their  freshness 
and  novelty. 

APPLETONS'  READERS  were  prepared  by  educators  of  the 
broadest  experience;  men  intimate  not  only  with  the  latest  edu- 
cational theories,  but  familiar  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  child-mind. 
What  series  of  readers  can  present  to  the  public  such  a  pillar  of  educa- 
tional strength  in  its  authorship  as  William  T.  Harris,  Andrew  J.  Rick- 
off  and  Mark  Bailey  ? 

APPLETONS*  READERS  cannot  grow  old  in  the  hands  of 
good  teachers  during  the  present  generation  of  school  children. 
In  the  higher  books  suggestive  Notes  furnish  material  for  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  new  work  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  language- 
lessons,  composition,  definitions,  etc.  Something  new  for  every  lesson. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Harris  in  these  Notes  has  not  been  approached  by 
any  other  author,  and  no  series  of  readers  yet  published  can  supply 
new  matter  that  can  compare  with  the  Notes  in  Appletons*  Readers. 

APPLETONS*  READERS  are  now  in  successful  use  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Jersey  City,  Cleveland, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  thousands  of  other 
large  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  price  list,  etc.  Educational  Notes 
for  July,  1888,  nearly  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  send- 
ing name  and  address. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.       Boston.       Chicago.       Atlanta.       San  Francisco. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   FROM  JAPAN.— A  JAPANESE   HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  in  which  I  am  teaching  is  called  *  *  Ibaraki  Ken  Jinjo  Chin 
GakkOy**  which  means  *' The  Common  Middle  School  of  Ibaraki  Pro- 
vince."    Nearly  every  one  of  the  36  Ken^  into  which  Japan  is  divided 
for  governmental  purposes  has  its  "Common  Middle  School,"  usually 
situated  in  the  capital  city,  but  sometimes  in  a  larger  or  more  prosperous 
place.     Every  province  is  required  to  support  a  Normal  School  {Shihan 
Gakkd),  and  may  add  such  other  institutions  as  it  is  able  to  support. 
It,  therefore,  happens  that  most  of  the  provinces  in  addition  have  either 
a  Jinjo  Chin  GakkOy  or  a  Koto  Chin  Gakko  (Higher  Middle  Schools), 
the  latter  of  which  has  a  more  extensive  course  than  the  former.     In 
a  few  provinces,  however,  the  public  support  only  the  Normal  School; 
while  the  Chin  Gakko  is  supported  by  private  liberality.     The  other 
schools  in  the  educational  system  of  Japan,  besides  the  various  profes- 
sional and  special  institutions,  are  the  Sho  Gakko  (Children's  School), 
which  corresponds  to  an  American  Grammar  School,   and  the  Dai 
Gakko  (University).     I  ought,  perhaps,  logically  to  treat  the  general 
before  the  particular,  and  write  first  about  the  educational  system  of 
Japan;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  data  for  that 
purpose.     I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  on  the  pedagogical  principle  of  go- 
ing from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  shall  write  something  about  a 
Japanese  educational  institution  which  seems  to  me  to  correspond  to  an 
American  High  School. 

The  Ibaraki  High  School  at  present  has  rather  crowded  accommoda- 
tions, because  it  can  use  only  part  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
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Normal  School.  But  in  a  short  time,  probably  when  this  appears  in 
print,  the  Normal  School  will  be  settled  in  the  new  buildings  on  the  old 
castle  grounds;  and  the  High  School  will  then  have  more  commodious 
quarters.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  there  were  more  ap- 
plicants for  admission  than  could  be  accommodated;  but,  when  the  High 
School  has  the  sole  use  of  the  present  buildings,  the  Principal  hopes  for 
350  pupils. 

The  High  School  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, and  the  indirect  control  of  the  central  government  at  Tokyo. 
In  almost  all  matters  the  decision  of  the  provincial  authorities  is  sufficient. 
But  frequent  visits  of  inspection  are  made  by  officials  of  the  Imperial 
Educational  Department;  and  in  such  a  matter  as  the  engaging  of  a 
foreigner  to  teach  English,  permission  must  first  be  obtained  from  the 
central  government.  The  expenses,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  closing 
April  I  were  about  $10,000,  are  appropriated  from  the  general  tax  fund 
of  the  province. 

The  institution  is  in  charge  of  a  Principal,  who  has  12  assistants,  be- 
sides a  Librarian  and  a  Treasurer.  The  school  is  especially  fortunate 
in  having  a  well-educated  and  broad-minded  Principal  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  T.  Watase.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Sapporo  Agricultural  College, 
which  has  a  broader  course  than  its  name  implies;  and  he  has  traveled 
in  Europe  and  America.  Prof  Kawamura,  whose  department  is  Chem- 
istry and  Agriculture,  and  Prof  Tani,  whose  specialties  are  Botany  and 
Zoology,  also  speak  English;  and  several  others  of  the  faculty  can  read 
and  translate  English.  The  Principal  teaches  only  9  or  10  classes  per 
week,  so  that  |he  may  have  ample  time  for  supervision.  The  other 
teachers  have  from  15  to  18  classes  per  week. 

There  are  now  about  230  pupils  in  the  school.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  250;  but  during  the  year  for  various  reasons,  as 
often  in  American  schools,  the  number  diminishes.  The  students  come 
from  all  over  the  province,  from  city  and  country,  and  seem  to  represent 
all  classes  of  society,  except  the  very  poor.  Many  of  the  boys  of  the 
latter  class  would,  perhaps,  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  High  School;  but  they  can  not  bear  the  expense.  For  each  pupil, 
besides  the  usual  incidental  expenses  for  paper,  ink,  etc.,  has  to  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $1.00  per  month.  Moreover,  from  Mar.  i  they  have  been 
ordered  to  wear  foreign  clothes;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  rivalry  in 
the  matter  of  dress  and  any  striking  contrasts  between  the  poorer  and 
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richer,  these  suits  are  to  be  home-made.  With  but  lew  exceptions  the 
scholars  wear  suits  of  navy  blue  and  square-topped  caps,  the  latter  of 
which  bear  a  star-shaped  Chinese  character,  which  means  chin.  They 
are  all  the  way  from  12  to  22  years  of  age:  and  in  respect  to  industry 
and  ability  are  like  boys  all  the  world  over.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  are  eager  for  learning,  and  follow  the  advice 
which  their  Principal  gave  them  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term: 
"Play  when  you  play,  study  when  you  study.*'  All  text-books  are 
Joaned  free  of  charge. 

The  school  year  opens  about  the  middle  of  September  and  continues 
till  about  the  middle  of  July.  There  is  a  winter  vacation  of  two  weeks 
from  Dec.  24;  but  there  is  no  vacatioain  the  spring.  There  are  eight 
national  holidays  which  come  during  the  school  year,  and,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  extra  ones  au-e  granted  for  special  reasons;  but  otherwise  the 
scholars  are  kept  busy  at  work  during  the  time  mentioned. 

The  sessions  are  held  every  day  except.Sunday;  but  Saturday's  ses- 
sion is  only  a  half  day.  In  the  fall  and  spring  the  daily  sessions  are 
from  8  to  12  and  from  i  to  2  o'clock;  in  winter  from  9  to  12  and  from 
I  to  3  o'clock;  and  in  June  and  July  from  7  to  12.  There  are  no  open- 
ing, or  general,  exercises,  except  as  occasion  may  demand.  Each  period 
is  of  one  hour's  duration,  although  five  minutes  are  allowed  as  an  in- 
terval. The  signals  for  the  close  of  the  recitation  at  five  minutes  before 
the  hour,  and  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  recitation  at  the  hour,  are 
given  by  one  of  the  school  servants,  or  janitors.  He  has  two  pieces  of 
polished  oak  wood,  about  one  foot  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick.  These  he  claps  together  several  times  for  the  required 
signal.     These  blocks,  however,  will  soon  be  superseded  by  a  bell. 

Each  class  has  a  room,  to  which  each  teacher  goes  to  conduct  the  re- 
citation. These  rooms  are  provided  with  table,  small  black-board, 
benches  and  desks.  In  cold  weather  there  are  also  several  large  hibacht 
(fire  boxes),  around  which  the  students  gather  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  hours.  Another  year,  however,  stoves  will  be  used  to  heat 
the  rooms.  The  scliolars  are  arranged  in  each  room  in  the  order  of 
their  standing  with  the  highest  in  the  rear.  When  the  teacher  appears 
in  his  place  at  the  beginning  of  each  recitation,  the  pupils  rise  in  their 
places  and  greet  him  with  a  profound  bow,  which  he  returns;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  recitation  this  salute  is  repeated  by  both  parties.     When, 
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moreover,  a  pupil  is  unable  to  recite,  he  signifies  that  fact  by  a  bow  to 
the  teacher. 

The  course  of  study  covers  ^v^  years;  but,  as  the  First  Year  Class  is 
usually  so  large  as  to  require  division  into  two  sections,  there  are  six 
different  classes.  The  school  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall 
have  28  hours  of  work  per  week ;  so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen,  that 
they  are  kept  pretty  busy.  Each  one  has  a  class  exercise  every  hours 
during  the  daily  session,  so  that  the  study-hours  are  entirely  outside  of 
the  school.  And,  while  it  is  true,  that  each  class  devotes  three  hour 
per  week  to  physical  exercise  under  the  direction  of  instructors,  there 
still  remain  25  hours,  which  are  devoted  each  week  to  purely  literary 
exercises.  This,  moreover,  does  not  include  the  time  necessary  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Seinenkwai  (Young  Men's  Association)  of  which  men- 
tion will  be  made  again  later. 

First,  let  me  speak  more  particularly  about  the  physical  exercise,  which 
is  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work.  During  the  first  three  years  it 
consists  of  practice  in  marching  evolutions,  the  various  calisthenic  exer- 
cises with  the  body,  and  dumb-bell,  ring  and  Indian  club  movements, 
—  all  of  which  they  learn  to  perform  very  skillfully  and  prettily.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  exercise  is  a  regular  military  drill  with  sword 
and  gun,  and  is  very  comprehensive.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
regulation  of  the  Imperial  Government,  so  that  the  youth  may  be  trained 
to  habits  of  order  and  promptitude  and  made  efficient  soldiers.  If,  more- 
over, they  pass  through  this  drill  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  exempt  from  conscription  into  the  regular 
army.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  voluntary  en- 
listment of  one  year  in  the  service;  and  then,  when  the  age  of  conscrip- 
tion arrives,  they  are  exempt.  Or,  if  the  graduate  at  the  age  of  con- 
scription be  absent  from  the  country  on  leave  from  the  government,  he 
is  exempt.  A  school  diploma  also  procures  exemption  from  the  pre- 
liminary examination  for  the  lower  civil  service. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  writing,  arithmetic,  composition, 
geography,  drawing,  history  of  Japan,  natural  history,  elementary 
geometry,  Chinese  and  English.  In  the  second  year,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, drawing,  geometry,  Chinese  and  English  are  continued;  and 
general  history  (with  Parley  as  a  reference  book),  geography  (Mitch- 
ell), algebra,  (Todhunter),  physics,  and  morals  (according  to  the  Chin- 
ese system),  are  added.     In  the  third  year  composition,  algebra,  draw- 
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i°g^>  geometry,  morals,  history  (now  with  Swinton  as  reference  book), 
Chinese  and  English  are  continued,  together  with  physioloy,  physical 
geography  (Geikie),  and  chemistry.  In  the  fourth  year  in  place  of 
physiology  and  morals,  agriculture  and  moral  science  (according  to 
Christian  system)  are  substituted.  The  Seniors  are  treated  to  the  fol- 
lowing mental  bill  of  fare: — algebra,  drawing,  history,  physics,  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry,  agriculture,  trigonometry,  moral  science,  Chinese 
and  English. 

Of  course,  each  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  different  studies  can  not 
receive  attention  every  day;  but  they  are  all  scattered  around  through 
the  week  in  varied  proportion.  For  instance,  English  is  allotted  28 
hours  per  week;  of  this  time  10  hours  are  given  to  Japanese  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  translation,  and  18  hours  are  devoted  to  work  with 
the  foreign  teacher.  [To  the  latter  each  section  of  the  First  Year  Class 
comes  twice  a  week;  the  Second  Year  Class  three  times  a  week;  the 
Third  Year  Class  four  times;  the  Fourth  Year  Class  three  times;  and 
the  Fifth  Year  Class  four  times.] 

In  the  study  of  English  the  First  Year  Class  are  in  Willson*s  Second 
Reader;  the  Second  Year  Class  are  just  beginning  Barnes's  National 
Fourth  Reader;  the  Third  Year  Class  are  soon  to  finish  the  same  book; 
the  Fourth  Year  Class  lately  began  the  the  National  Fifth  Reader;  and 
the  Fifth  Year  Class  are  almost  through  the  same  book.  In  the  first 
year  especial  attention  is  given  to  reading,  spelling,  and  the  use  of 
simple  sentences.  In  the  second  and  third  years,  while  reading  and 
spelling  are  by  no  means  neglected,  writing  from  dictation,  conversation 
and  short  compositions  are  made  of  much  importance.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  composition  and  conversation  take  the  principal  place. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  observe  the  zeal  which  almost  all  manifest 
in  the  study  of  English.  They  are  very  anxious  to  learn,  not  only  the 
language,  but  also  the  history  and  customs  of  America.  They  fre- 
quendy  call  for  a  '* story  of  America;*'  and  only  the  other  day  one  of 
the  boys  asked  me  to  **tell  simply  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
War."  Several  of  them  evidentiy  have  in  view  a  trip  to  America  for 
educational  purposes. 

They  fully  appreciate  kindness,  and  are  very  profuse  in  their  thanks. 
They  have  often  expressed  their  appreciation  to  their  teacher,  who  came 
as  one  boy  said,  **many  thousand  miles  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  leav- 
ing home  and  friend.*'     Another  boy  expressed  himself  so  poetically, 
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that  I  quote  without  correction.  He  said:  "You  are  my  Ught  and  my 
ship  to  across  the  sea  of  the  English  language.*' 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  they  will  make  many  mistakes 
in  their  use  of  English.  They  naturally  transfer  their  idioms  to  the 
English  language,  and  in  thus  translating  literally  make,  sometimes 
amusing,  sometimes  incomprehensible  expressions.  When  there  are 
two  or  three  English  words,  which  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing,  they 
are  pretty  certain  to  select  the  biggest.  For  instance,  my  interpreter, 
in  writing  about  his  trip  to  Tokyo  in  the  stage,  informed  me  that  "the 
roads  were  disintegrated  by  frost.'*  He  is  evidendy-like  the  Liberian 
boy,  who  wished  to  *  *  go  to  big  America  in  big  ship  to  learn  big  English.' ' 
To  illustrate  other  curious  mistakes,  I  quote  sentences  which  I  have 
seen  or  heard,  as  follows: 

"The  squirrel  died  with  a  gun;"  "Marry  Christmas;"  "Last  holiday 
I  visited  my  native  family;"  "Door  lock,  steal-man  come;"  "I  am 
sickness;"  "Boots  and  shoes  manufactory  of  women  and  children; 
"The  rain  will  make  the  glass  grow."  (This  mistake  is  the  stranger, 
because  the  Japanese  usually  have  great  trouble  in  detecting,  or  giving, 
the  sound  of /,  and  always  use  r).  "The  seeds  of  speech."  (This 
expression  means  "subject  of  conversation,"  and  is  frequent).  But, 
when  I  remember,  that  so  many  of  those  to  whom  English  is  the  ftative 
language  do  not  speak  it  correctly,  I  wonder  that  some  Japanese  speak 
it  so  well. 

The  examination  system  seems  in  the  main  to  be  conducted  so  as  to 
avoid  most  of  the  evils,  and  obtain  most  of  the  benefits,  of  that  system. 
There  are  entrance  examinations  for  new  pupils,  and  regular  examina- 
tions at  the  dose  of  each  term.  There  are  also  examinations  now  and 
then  throughout  the  year,  as  the  Principal  directs;  and  these  are  given 
without  notice,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  "  cram."  The  marks 
of  all  these  examinations,  averaged  with  recitation  marks  taken  now 
and  then,  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupil.  After  each  examination 
the  seats  of  the  pupils  are  changed  according  to  their  new  averages.  If 
at  any  regular  examination,  a  pupil's  general  average  is  less  than  60,  or 
his  average  in  any  one  branch  is  below  50,  he  is  forthwith  dropped  into 
the  next  class.  With  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  physical  exercise 
examination,  which  must  be  "  sui  generis,"  the  examinations  are  some- 
times written,  and  sometimes  oral. 

When  the  regular  school  program,  or  a  meeting  of  the  literary  society 
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requires  an  afternoon  session,  most  of  the  pupils  carry  a  lunch.  Those 
who  live  near  the  school  perhaps  go  home  for  dinner;  but  there 
are  many  who  come  in  from  the  country  many  miles  around,  and  cannot 
return  home  till  after  school.  The  lunch  is  brought  in  a  small  rectangular 
box,  and  consists  of  rice,  fish  and  perhaps  vegetables.  But,  as  the 
quantity  is  not  very  great,  they  eat  it  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  noon  recess  in  recreation.  When  I  consider  the 
light  diet,  I  do  not  understand  how  they  can  endure  the  hard  pressure 
of  the  school  routine. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  meets  every  other  Saturday  afternoon; 
and  the  program  consists  alternately  of  speeches  and  a  debate.  Several 
members  of  the  faculty  are  always  present;  and  one  of  them  is  ap- 
pointed critic,  while  another  usually  speaks  on  some  topic.  The  students 
attend  faithfully,  and  evince  much  interest  in  this  important  auxiliary  of 
school  work.  I  quote  two  or  three  of  the  topics  at  one  meeting:  **Self 
Respect, "  * '  The  Commerce  of  Japan, ' '  * '  The  Study  of  History. ' '  The 
last  debate,  ( which  was  carried  on  by  six  or  eight  speakers  on  each 
side,)  was  upon  the  following  question:  **  Which  is  it  better  for  us  to 
change  first,  our  dress  or  our  food?**  I  did  not  learn  the  decision, 
which  is  usually  given  by  the  vote  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  are  *  *  commencement  exercises.  * '  To 
these  the  Governor  of  the  province,  other  officials,  and  the  leading 
citizens  are  invited.  The  Principal  and  the  Governor  both  deliver  ad- 
dresses; the  diplomas  are  presented  to  the  graduating  class;  and  then 
the  valedictorian  of  the  class  reads  a  speech.  Music  is  interspersed  in 
the  exercises;  and  refreshments  are  served  at  the  close. 

I  suppose  that  you  have  noticed  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
girls.  In  the  Primary  School  and  the  Model  Department  of  the  Normal 
School  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together.  Formerly  beyond  that 
very  little  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  daughters,  ex- 
cept through  private  or  missionary  enterprise.  Inasmuch  as  the  girls 
were  often  married  of!  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  there  was  very 
litde  opportunity  for  much  education.  But  Japan  is  waking  up  to  the 
necessity  of  a  good  education  for  the  mothers.  A  Girls'  Normal  School 
has  been  established  in  Tokyo  through  the  encouragement  of  the  Em- 
press, and  there  are  female  annexes  to  many  High  and  Normal  Schools. 
In  other  places  women's  associations  have  been  organized  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  sex;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  change  in 
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the  condition  of  woman.  But  my  present  subject  forbids  me  to  write 
more  in  this  line;  perhaps,  at  some  other  time  I  shall  be  able  to  write 
more  at  length  about  female  education  in  Japan. 

I  hope  that  this  running  sketch  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work- 
ings of  a  Japanese  High  School.  And,  while  you  will  probably  find 
opportunity  to  criticize,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  be  impressed,  as 
I  have  been,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  Ibaraki  High  School,  as 
an  example  of  its  kind,  is  remarkably  well-managed,  and  is  doing  good 
work  in  education.  E.    W,   Clemeni. 

MiTO,  Japan.  

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  RHETORICAL  EXERCISES. 

A  perplexing  problem  in  school  management  is  *  *  What  shall  we  do 
to  make  rhetorical  exercises  profitable  and  interesting  ?  The  average 
teacher  is  skeptical  regarding  their  value,  and  were  it  not  for  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  he  would  ignore  them  completely.  But  as  five 
patrons  out  of  ten  desire  that  their  boys  shall  become  eloquent  orators 
—  second  Henry  Clays,  the  teacher  feels  compelled  to  do  somethii^. 
He  hopes,  at  least,  that  his  pupils  may,  by  means  of  declamations  and 
the  reading  of  essays,  acquire  some  habits  of  self-possession  and  some 
power  in  oratorical  expression. 

That  the  teacher's  hopes  and  the  parents'  desires  are  not  even  ap- 
proximately fulfilled  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  is  no  new  fact. 
These  exercises  in  elocution  are  generally  undertaken  by  the  pupil  very 
reluctantiy,  and  when  not  done  cheerfully,  they  are  productive  of  credit- 
able results  neither  to  teacher  nor  pupil.  Not  more  than  one  pupil  in 
ten  has  any  marked  ability  for  speaking  or  declaiming,  and  it  seems  a 
waste  of  time  to  insist  on  each  one's  endeavoring  to  become  an  elocu- 
tionist without  possessing  any  natural  aptitude  therefor.  But  children 
should  be  taught  to  express  themselves  naturally  and  without  embar- 
rassment in  public.  And  this  can  be  done,  if  suitable  exercises  are 
chosen. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  led  him  to  introduce  sub-lectures 
upon  various  scientific  topics,  especially  for  those,  who  write  essays  and 
declaim  unwillingly.  Some  pupil  will  take  for  his  topic  **  The  Structure 
of  the  Ear.'*  He  will  draw  a  large  diagram  of  that  organ  upon 
Manilla  paper.  This  is  hung  up  before  the  school,  and  the  pupil,  with 
pointer  in  hand,  tells  the  school  what  he  knows  about  his  topic.     He 
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employs  the  language  that  comes  to  him  at  the  moment  of  speaking  to 
describe  his  diagram,  and  having  his  hands  occupied,  he  talks  with  but 
litde  embarrassment.  Again,  another  one  has  "Hydrogen**  for  his 
topic,  and  by  a  series  of  suitable  experiments  he  leads  his  fellow  pupils 
to  understand  some  of  the  simpler  facts  concerning  that  element.  While 
he  is  performing  his  experiments  he  is  talking,  and  interested  himself, 
he  makes  others  interested  also. 

One  excellent  feature  of  these  exercises  is,  that  boys  and  girls  who 
try  all  sorts  of  devices  to  escape  writing  essays  and  declaiming,  under- 
take these  sub-lectures  cheerfully.  Those  pupils  who  have  some 
natural  aptitude  for  declaiming  are  given  suitable  declamations  to  learn, 
and  some  others  essays  to  write.  Thus  our  programme  will  be  com- 
posed of  exercises  adapted  to  the  ability  and  inclination  of  each  pupil. 
For  instance,  our  last  programme  consisted  of  the  following  five  topics 
illustrated  by  diagrams:  **  The  Structure  of  the  Eye,*'  '*  The  Care  of 
the  Eyes,"  ''The  Structure  of  the  Ear,**  *'How  We  Hear.'*  "The 
Barometer  and  The  Thermometer.  * '  The  following  topics  were  illustrated 
by  series  of  suitable  experiments,  "Chemical  Action,**  "Hydrogen,** 
"Laws  of  the  Pendulum,**  "  Pressure  of  the  Air  shown  by  means  of 
the  Magdeburg  Hemispheres,**  "Two  Kinds  of  Electricity.**  Also, 
there  were  two  declamations  and  two  essays.  Our  next  programme 
will  be  similar  to  the  one  just  outlined  above.  We  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  such  topics  into  our  programme  because  it  is  one  means  of 
science  teaching  to  the  lower  grades,  which  may  interest  many  a  youth 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  lead  him  to  remain  in  school  until  he  can 
take  them  up  in  the  regular  course.  If  properly  conducted  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  experiments  into  the  programme,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  excellent  results.  Pupils  will  not  acquire  any  less  self-possession, 
and  readiness  of  speech  in  talking  about  their  experiments  than  by  de- 
clamation, and  we  believe  they  will  acquire  more. 

L.  H,   Clark, 
Sparta,  Wis.  

A  SIMPLE  ELECTRO-MOTOR. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  mechanical  purposes  seemed  to  demand  that 
we  have  a  piece  of  apparatus  in  our  High  School  which  would  show 
that  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  used  to  produce  rotary  motion. 
Our  funds  did  not  permit  of  our  buying  one,  so  with  one  fourth  of  a 
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pound  of  insulated  copper  wire,  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  annealed  wire, 
a  knitting  needle,  some  copper  strips,  and  a  piece  of  board,  all  of  which 
cost  less  than  50  cents  I  made  a  motor  that,  with  our  two-celled  plunge 
battery,  will  make  six  hundred  revolutions  per  minute. 

To  make  the  temporary  or  field  magnet  I  used  annealed  wire,  which 
came  in  the  form  of  a  ring, — bending  it  into  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe 
and  winding  each  side  for  about  four  inches  with  four  layers  of  No.  16 
insulated  wire.  To  make  the  movable  magnet  I  took  a  spool  which 
had  held  No.  40  thread,  and  made  the  hole  in  it  as  large  as  it  could  be 
made.  This  I  filled  with  pieces  of  annealed  wire  of  the  length  of  the 
spool.  Before  putting  in  the  wire,  however,  I  put  the  knitting  needle 
through  the  center  of  the  spool  at  right  angles  to  the  hole,  as  an  axis 
on  which  the  magnet  could  revolve.  I  then  wound  the  spool  with  No. 
24  insulated  wire,  to  each  end  of  which  I  fastened  a  thin  strip  of  copper 
two  inches  long  and  one  eight  of  an  inch  wide.  These  came  just  below 
the  spool,  and,  to  insulate  it  from  the  needle,  I  wound  it  there  with 
twine,  fastening  the  strips  down  by  means  of  rubber  bands  at  each  end. 
This  formed  the  commutator  cylinder.  I  next  placed  the  magnets  on 
a  support  which  would  hold  them  in  the  proper  positions  with  reference 
to  each  other.  For  the  base  of  this  support  I  used  a  bit  of  board  six 
inches  square,  to  one  edge  of  which  I  fastened  an  upright  about  ten 
inches  long,  with  a  three  inch  strip  of  zinc  fastened  to  the  top. 

The  field  magnet  was  secured  to  the  base  with  poles  upward,  and  the 
movable  magnet  placed  in  position  to  revolve  between  the  poles  by 
placing  the  needle  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  lower  end  resting  in 
a  shallow  socket  in  the  head  of  a  steel  nail  driven  into  the  base,  and  the 
upper  end  held  in  place  by  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  zinc  strip  at  the  top 
of  the  upright.  To  each  side  of  the  upright,  at  the  point  opposite  the 
commutator  cylinder,  I  fastened  two  thin  copper  strips  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide,  which  extended  one  on  each  side  of  the  commutator  cylinder 
and  acted  as  brushes.  In  making  the  cylinder  I  took  care  to  so  place 
the  strips  used  that  they  would  come  in  contact  with  the  brushes  when 
the  poles  of  the  movable  magnet  were  at  the  point  farthest  away  from 
the  poles  of  the  field  magnet. 

The  work  was  all  done  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  such  as  can  be  done  by 
almost  any  teacher.     A  good  working  motor  is  the  result. 

Allen  B.    West 
Rbedsburg,  Wis.,  May,  2,  1888. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  SECOND  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  recendy  issued  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  Laura  Bridgman  has  spent  fifty  years  of  her  life,  adds  another 
most  interesting  and  promising  record  to  the  accounts  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  both  sight  and  hearing. 

Helen  Keller  is  the  daughter  of  cultured  and  well-to-do  parents,  and 
was  bom  in  Alabama  on  June  27,  1880.  When  about  nineteen  months 
old,  she  was  attacked  violently  with  congestion  of  the  stomach ;  and  to 
the  effects  of  this  disease  are  referred  her  total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Previously  she  is  said  to  have  been  of  perfect  health,  and  unusually 
bright  and  active.  She  had  learned  to  walk,  and  was  fast  learning  to 
talk.  The  loss  of  her  senses  thus  took  place  about  seven  months  earlier 
than  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  though  Helen  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  if  not  more  developed  at  nineteen  months  than  was  the  latter 
at  t\i'enty-six  months.  In  both  cases  a  slow  recovery  was  made,  and  a 
painful  inflammation  of  the  eyes  set  in.  It  is  recorded  of  Helen  that 
she  "soon  ceased  to  talk,  because  she  had  ceased  to  hear  any  sound.** 

As  her  strength  returned,  she  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  her  mental  faculties.  She  learned  to  distinguish  the  different  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  her  friends  by  feeling  their  features,  and  took  an 
especial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  household.  The  little  hands  were 
constantly  busy  in  feeling  objects  and  movements  of  those  about  her. 
She  began  to  imitate  these  motions,  and  learned  to  express  her  wants 
and  meaning  by  signs,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Just  before  completing 
her  seventh  year,  a  skillful  teacher  from  the  Perkins  Institute — Miss 
Sullivan — was  engaged  for  her.  At  this  age  Helen  is  described  as  a 
"bright,  active,  well-grown  girl,**  ** quick  and  graceful  in  her  move- 
ments, having  fortunately  not  acquired  any  of  those  nervous  habits  so 
common  among  the  blind.  She  has  a  merry  laugh,  and  is  fond  of 
romping  with  other  children.  Indeed,  she  is  never  sad,  but  has  the 
gayety  which  belongs  to  her  age  and  temperament.  When  alone,  she 
is  restless,  and  always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing or  some  body.**  Her  sense  of  touch  is  developed  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  enables  her  to  recognize  her  associates  upon  the  slightest 
contact.  Her  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  enabling  her  to  separate  her 
own  clothes  from  those  of  others;  and  her  sense  of  taste  is  equally 
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sound.  In  this  respect  she  has  an  advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman,  in 
whom  both  these  senses  were  reduced  almost  to  extinction.  She  speedily 
learned  to  be  neat  and  orderly  about  her  person,  and  correct  in  her  de- 
portment. The  first  lesson  is  an  interesting  epoch.  A  doll  had  been 
sent  Helen  from  Boston;  and  when  she  had  made  a  satisfactory  explora- 
tion of  it,  and  was  sitting  quietly  holding  it,  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen's 
hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll;  she  then  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  in 
the  finger-alphabet  while  Helen  held  her  hand.  **  I  began  to  make  the 
letters  a  second  time.  She  immediately  dropped  the  doll,  and  followed 
the  motions  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand,  while  she  repeated  the  letters 
with  the  other.  She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without  assistance, 
though  rather  awkwardly.  She  did  not  give  the  double  /,  and  so  I 
spelled  '  doll '  correctly.  This  process  was  repeated  with  other  words, 
and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words, — 'doll,'  *hat,*  *mug,'  'pin,*  'cup,' 
"ball.'  When  given  one  of  these  objects,  she  would  spell  its  name,  but 
it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  understood  that  all  things  were  thus 
identified."  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  Helen  completely  mastered 
the  notion  that  objects  had  names,  and  that  the  finger-alphabet  opened 
up  to  her  a  rich  avenue  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  had  to  be  named 
and  she  seemed  to  remember  difficult  combinations  of  letters,  such  as 
"heliotrope"  and  "chrysanthemum,"  quite  as  readily  and  securely  as 
shorter  words.  In  less  than  two  months  she  learned  three  hundred 
words,  and  in  about  four  months  she  had  acquired  six  hundred  and 
twenty  five  words, — a  truly  remarkable  achievement.  She  still  used 
her  gesture-signs;  but  as  her  knowledge  of  words  increased,  the  former 
fell  into  disuse.  Next,  verbs  were  taught  her,  beginning  with  such  as 
Helen  herself  could  act,  as  *sit,'  'stand,'  'shut,'  'open,'  etc.  Preposi- 
tions were  similarly  mastered.  Helen  was  placed  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
the  sentence  spelled  out  to  her.  '  Box  is  on  table,'  '  Mildred  is  in  crib,' 
are  sentences  which  she  constructed  after  little  more  than  a  month's 
instruction.  Adjectives  were  skillfully  introduced  by  an  object-lesson 
upon  a  large,  soft  worsted  ball  and  a  bullet.  Helen  felt  the  difference 
in  size  at  once.  ' '  Taking  the  bullet,  she  made  her  habitual  sign  for 
'  small;'  that  is  by  pinching  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand.  Then 
she  took  the  other  ball,  and  made  her  sign  for  '  large '  by  spreading 
both  hands  over  it.  I  substituted  the  adjectives  '  large '  and  '  small ' 
for  these  signs.  Then  her  attention  was  called  to  the  hardness  of  the 
one  ball,  and  the  softness  of  the  other;  and  so  she  learned  'soft'  and 
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'hard.'  A  few  minutes  afterward  she  felt  of  her  little  sister's  head,  and 
said  to  her  mother,  'Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard.*"  Even  so 
arbitrary  elements  of  language  as  the  auxiliary  *wiir  and  the  conjunc- 
tion '  and '  were  learned  before  two  months  of  instruction  had  passed, 
and  on  May  i  she  formed  the  sentence,  **  Give  Helen  key,  and  Helen 
will  open  door." 

From  this  the  step  to  reading  the  raised  type  of  the  blind  was  an  easy 
one,  **  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she  learned  all  the  letters,  both  cap- 
ital and  small,  in  one  day.  Next,  I  turned  to  the  first  page  of  the  *  Pri- 
mer,' and  made  her  touch  the  word  *cat,'  spelling  it  on  my  fingers  at 
the  same  time.  Instantly  she  caught  the  idea,  and  asked  me  to  find 
*dog,'  and  many  other  words.  Indeed,  she  was  much  displeased  be- 
cause I  could  not  find  her  name  in  the  book.  * '  She  soon  added  writing  to 
her  accomplishments,  and  carefully  formed  the  letters  upon  the  grooved 
boards  as  used  by  the  blind.  On  the  12th  of  July  she  wrote  her  first 
letter,  beginning  thus:  '*  Helen  will  write  mother  letter  papa  did  give 
helen  medicine  mildred  will  sit  in  swing  mildred  will  kiss  helen  teacher 
did  give  helen  peach,"  etc.  This  well  justifies  the  statement  that  she 
acquired  more  in  two  months  than  did  Laura  Bridgman  in  two  years.  Let- 
ter-writing is  quite  a  passion  with  her,  and,  as  she  is  also  able  to  write 
by  the  Braille  system,  she  has  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  read  what 
she  has  written.  Her  progress  in  arithmetic  is  equally  remarkable,  go- 
ing through  such  exercises  as  ** fifteen  threes  make  forty-five,"  etc. 
As  examples  of  her  powers  of  inference,  the  following  will  do  service: 
she  asked  her  teacher,  **  What  is  Helen  made  of?  "  and  was  answered, 
'*  Flesh  and  blood  and  bone."  When  asked  what  her  dog  was  made 
of,  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  Flesh  and  bone  and  blood." 
When  asked  the  same  question  about  her  doll,  she  was  puzzled,  but  at 
last  answered  slowly  ** Straw."  That  some  of  her  inferences  are  not 
equally  happy,  the  following  illustrates:  *'on  being  told  that  she  was 
white,  and  that  one  of  the  servants  was  black,  she  concluded  that  all 
who  occupied  a  similar  menial  position  were  of  the  same  hue;  and 
whenever  I  asked  her  the  color  of  a  servant,  she  would  say,  *  Black. ' 
When  asked  the  color  of  some  one  whose  occupation  she  did  not  know, 
she  seemed  bewildered,  and  finally  said,  *  Blue. ' ' '  Her  memory  is  re- 
markably retentive,  and  her  powers  of  imitation  unsually  developed. 
One  of  her  favorite  occupations  is  to  dress  herself  up, — a  performance 
which  she  accomplishes  not  always  with  success  according  to  our  ideas. 
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Her  progress  continues,  and  each  letter  is  a  marked  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  contains  the  following 
sentences:  **  My  doll  nancy  is  sleeping.  She  is  sick.  Mildred  is  well 
uncle  frank  has  gone  hunting  deer,  we  will  have  venison  for  break- 
fast when  he  comes  home.  I  did  ride  in  wheel- barrow  and  teacher  did 
push  it,'*  and  so  on.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  remarkable 
powers  of  this  unfortunate  child,  and  to  give  basis  for  the  belief,  that  if 
her  training  is  continued  in  a  wise  direction,  and  with  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  detailed  and  accurate  investigation,  the  world  will 
be  able  to  read  in  the  life  of  Helen  Keller  a  most  momentous  psy- 
chological lesson. — Science, 


SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

—  He  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  young;  was  quick  to 
read  character  and  gain  confidence.  He  encouraged  the  timid,  com- 
forted the  distressed,  cheered  the  despondent,  restrained  the  forward, 
convinced  the  perverse  and  refractory  by  an  appeal  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  demands,  or  subdued  them  as  with  a  flash  of  his  displeasure, 
for  when  aroused  he  was  awful.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  character 
and  great  energy.  This  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  influence  he 
wielded  as  teacher.  But  the  true  secret  of  his  power  over  his  pupils  lay- 
in  the  great  love  he  bore  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  boys  too 
timid  to  remain  in  other  schools  felt  at  home  in  his.  And  others  who 
could  not  be  governed  elsewhere  willingly  submitted  themselves  to  his 
control.  They  felt  that  in  him  they  had  a  Master  who  dealt  with  them 
squarely;  and  while  his  displeasure  might  come  suddenly  and  over- 
whelmingly like  a  flash  of  lightning,  there  was  no  lingering  bitterness 
in  it.  His  reproof  was  an  honest  reproof,  free  from  scorn.  We  all 
highly  prized  his  good  opinion  and  strove  to  deserve  it.  He  was  just 
and  impartial,  his  heart  being  large  enough  to  take  us  all  in.  Boys 
while  young  are  apt  imitators,  and  his  frank,  open,  manly  way  of  deal- 
ing with  us  was  of  great  benefit  to  us  as  an  example. 

—  It  will  perhaps  be  wondered,  that  I  mention  reasoning  with  chil- 
dren; and  yet  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  They  understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language;  and  if  I  mis- 
observe  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures,  sooner  than  is 
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imagined.  It  is  a  pride  that  should  be  cherished  in  them,  and  as  much 
as  can  be,  made  the  greatest  instrument  to  turn  them  by.  But  when  I 
talk  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  intend  any  other  but  such  as  is  suited  to  the 
child's  capacity  and  apprehension.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy  of  three 
or  seven  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long  dis- 
courses, and  philosophical  reasonings,  at  least,  amaze  and  confound, 
but  do  not  instruct  children.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  raHonal  creatures y  I  mean  that  you  should  make  them  sensible 
by  the  mildness  of  your  carriage,  and  the  composure  even  in  your  cor- 
rection of  them,  that  you  do  what  is  reasonable  in  you,  and  useful  and 
necessary  for  them;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  caprichio,  passion,  or  fancy, 
that  you  command  or  forbid  them  anything.— ^A«  Locke, 

— **  Literature  consists  of  all  the  books  (and  they  are  not  so  many) 
where  moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain  large- 
ness, variety,  and  attraction  of  form;  and  my  notion  of  the  literary 
student  is  one  who,  through  books,  explores  the  strange  voyages  of 
man's  moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  chances  and 
changes  that  have  overtaken  human  ideals  of  virtue  and  happiness,  of 
conduct  and  manners,  and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists,  masters  of  fic- 
tion, the  great  preachers,  the  character  writers,  the  maxim  writers,  the 
great  political  orators, — they  are  all  literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us 
to  know  man  and  to  know  human  nature.'* — John  Morley. 

— A  great  contractor,  building  a  line  of  railway,  receives  from  a  school 
a  group  of  lads,  curious,  delighted  to  find  themselves  in  the  Rockies. 
He  shakes  hands  with  them  at  the  station ;  he  gives  them  their  first 
mountain  meal  at  his  barracks.  They  mount  their  little  burros  and  ride 
on  to  see  the  works.  He  explains  to  them  the  difficulties  and  the  ex- 
pectations. Before  the  day  of  welcome  is  over  that  man  knowns  which 
of  these  lads  is  sure  to  succeed;  he  knows  which  of  them  are  not  worth 
the  salt  he  has  given  them  that  day;  and  two  or  three  he  holds  in  doubt. 
But  he  does  not  doubt  because  he  fears  about  their  mathematics,  or  their 
handwriting.  He  is  sure  of  that,  because  he  knows  where  they  came 
from.  He  does  not  doubt  because  of  their  physical  make  up.  Not  a 
man  has  failed  in  the  twenty  miles'  ride.  What  he  has  found  in  one  or 
two  is  a  moral  quality.  It  is  manhood — ^what  the  Romans  called  virtue 
—without  which  they  know  that  no  man  could  go  to  battle,     It  is  the 
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only  element  that  holds  on  to  the  end — which  shares  the  triumphs  of 
eternity.  "Grit,*'  the  contractor  may  call  it — ^that  is  his  translation  of 
the  classical  term.  It  is,  from  end  to  end,  a  moral  quality.  Tender 
women  have  it,  as  strong  men  have  it.  Uncle  Tom  in  his  cabin  had  it, 
though  he  could  never  read  a  book,  as  distinctly  and  as  surely  as  the 
most  learned  scholar.  It  gives  to  the  lad  who  goes  out  into  the  world 
tke  control  of  himself.  In  that  control  he  masters  circumstances.  He  can 
say  ''no''  to  this  companion  or  to  that.  He  can  dress  in  this  coarse  coat 
and  he  is  as  easy  and  as  little  annoyed  as  if  he  were  in  broadcloth.  He 
can  decline  wine  at  dinner.  He  can  say  he  will  not  smoke. —  E.  E. 
Hale. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THIRTY-SIXTH   ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION,  AT  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS.,  JULY  3,  4 
AND  5,  1888. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday,  July  3,  8  P.  M. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome Hon.  Geo.  B.  Shaw,  Mayor  of  Eau  Claire 

2.  Address — "The  Functions  of  the  State  University," 

Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

Wednesday y  July  4,  p  A,  M, 
I.     Business. 
I.    President's  Address. 

3.  Paper— "The  Study  of  Local  History," 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Sec.  Wis.  Hist  Society. 

4.  Paper— "What  can  the  School  do  to  Cultivate  Patriotism?" 

Prof.  Theron  B.  Pray 

5.  Discussion — Led  by  Principal  J.  W.  Livingston. 

Wednesday,  2  P,  M, 

1.  Paper — "Modem  Mathematics" 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Chandler,  Ripon  CoU^e. 

2.  Paper— "Shall  we  Teach  the  Children  to  See  what  Is"? 

Miss  Cornelia  E.  Rogers. 

3.  Address — " Farmers*  Institutes  as  an  Educational  Factor" 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Morrison. 

4.  Discussion — Led  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Thayer,  State  Superintendent 
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Wednesday,  8  P.  M, 

1.  Oration— *•  The  Schoolmaster  and  the  State" 

Hon.  Jos.  V.  Quaries,  Racine. 

2.  Extemporaneous  Addresses. 

Thursday,  July  5,  p  -4.  ^ 

1.  Paper — "  Language  Teaching  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools  " 

Supt  Wm.  E.  Anderson. 

2.  Discussion — Led  by  Principal  J.  C.  Crawford. 

3.  Paper — "  Does  Education  Educate  ?  " Miss  Jessie  Christie. 

4.  "Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work  from  the  School  Curriculum" — Dis- 

cussion led  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Steams. 

5.  Election  of  Officers. 

Thursday,  2  P.  M, 

1.  Lecture Dr.  Dan  Milliken,  Hamilton,  O. 

2.  Paper— *' The  Physical  Conditions  of  School  Life  "  .  .  Pres.  Geo.  S.  Albee. 
3-    "School  Libraries,  how  to  Get  and  how  to  Use  them" 

Principal  Dwight  Kinney,  Supt.  Addie  Nefi. 

HOTEL   RATES. 

The  Eau  Claire  House,  Frawley  House  and  Galloway  House  will  en- 
tertain members  at  the  following  rates:  If  two  in  a  room,  $1.50  per 
day;  if  one  in  a  room,  $2.00  per  day. 

RAILWAY   RATES. 

The  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Wis.  Central  Ry.,  C, 
St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  C,  B.  &  N.  Ry.,  Mil.  &  No.  Ry.,  M.  L.  S.  & 
W.  Ry.,  and  G.  B.  W.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  will  return  members  who  pay 
full  fare  going  at  one-third  fare  on  presentation  of  association  certifi- 
cate. 

In  all  purchases  of  tickets  going,  the  purchaser  should  demand  a 
** certificate"  from  the  local  agent  in  order  to  insure  reduced  fare  re- 
turning. These  certificates  will  be  endorsed  at  Eau  Claire  by  the  W. 
T.  A.  as  orders  for  sale  of  return  tickets. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR   EXCURSIONS. 

The  Wis  Cen.  line  (and,  it  is  hoped,  the  Omaha  line  also)  will  per- 
fect arrangements  at  Eau  Claire  so  that  members  will  be  enabled,  on 
payment  of  the  regular  fare  from  Eau  Claire  to  Ashland,  to  return 
from  the  latter  point  on  their  certificates  at  one-third  fare,  with  an  ex- 
tension of  thirty  days  in  time. 
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If  a  sufficient  number  offer  th^y  will  send  a  special  train  from  Elau 
Claire  to  Ashland  for  our  use. 

This  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  visit  Lake  Superior  at 
slight  additional  cost,  with  ample  time  for  returning. 

ALBERT  SALISBURY,  President, 

O.  E.  WELLS,  Secretary, 

WM.  E.  ANDERSON,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  manner  in  which  the  program  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association  has  been  adapted  to  the  fact  that  the  fourth  of  July  falls 
during  the  meetings  will  strike  all  readers  as  exceedingly  appropriate.  The  pro- 
gram indeed  presents  many  features  of  exceptional  interest,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly make  the  session  a  very  profitable  one.  As  was  fitting,  the  occasion  of  a 
meeting  at  Eau  Claire  has  been  seized  to  provide  a  summer  excursion  to  lake 
Superior  and  Ashland  at  very  small  additional  expense,  and  many  teachers  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  chance  to  see  for  themselves  this  rapidly 
developing  portion  of  the  state. 

In  the  series  of  papers  en  "  What  shall  the  public  schools  teach?"  which  the 
Forum  has  been  publishing  as  a  sequel  to  its  *'  How  I  was  educated"  articles, 
the  most  striking  feature  is  that  the  current  curriculum  of  the  schools  receives 
no  attention  at  all.  Dr.  Savage  discusses  essentially  the  duty  of  the  schools  to 
teach  morality,  and  shows  that  this  may  be  done  apart  from  strictly  religious 
teaching.  Dr.  Parkhurst  summarizes  their  province  as  to  teach  the  young  to 
think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  iove  their  country.  Dr.  Flint  dwells  upon  the 
physiological  relations  of  the  school  and  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene; and  so  on.  Most  of  the  writers  glance  approvingly  at  manual  training  in 
school;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  read  the  articles,  no  one  tackles  directiy  the 
question  whether  the  present  curriculum  is  as  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
time  as  any  that  can  be  proposed;  or,  what  defects  in  the  present  plans  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention.  These  are  nevertheless  very  practical  problems, 
which  require  for  their  solution  both  broad  views  of  life  and  close  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  of  the  schools.  These  are  the  questions  which  ought 
to  press  upon  superintendents  and  enlist  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  best  school 
principals.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Washington,  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  compared  the  secondary  schools 
of  France  with  the  grammar  schools  and  the  Latin  school  of  Boston.  He  pro- 
nounced the  French  program  decidedly  the  more  substantial.  It  requires  more 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  introduces  him  at  an  earlier  age  to  the 
study  of  serious  subjects.    The  French  boy  begins  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
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and  history  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  gives  but  one  third  as  much  time  during 
his  course  to  Arithmetic  as  the  American  boy  does.  Dr.  Eliot  thinks  that  at 
dghteen  the  French  school  boy  is  ahead  of  the  American  at  nineteen.  This  is 
helpful  criticism.  It  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  comparing  ourselves  with 
others,  and  not  drifting  on  thoughtlessly  on  the  stream  of  tradition.  Are  our 
elementary  programs  meagre?  Do  they  waste  time  because  ill  arranged  and 
cumbered  with  trivialties  ?  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  charge  that  they  are 
over-crowded  and  on  the  other  that  they  lack  weight.  It  is  possible  that  both 
diarges  are  true,  and  no  more  important  problem  pertaining  to  public  education 
can  be  suggested  than  the  one  thus  forced  upon  our  consideration. 

Some  months  since  we  noticed  the  offer  by  the  Academy  of  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  "Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools."  Twenty- 
six  papers  were  submitted  to  the  committee  of  three  prominent  teachers  of 
science,  and  the  one  which  received  the  prize  is  published  in  the  May  number 
of  the  magazine.  The  introductory  paragraph  suggests  in  so  striking  a  man- 
ner what  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  teaching  of  science  in  ele- 
mentary schools  that  we  give  it  entire:  **The  majority  of  pupils  enter  the  sec- 
ondary schools  with  three  dominant  ideas  in  regard  to  school  work:  i.  '  Facts 
and  principles  are  to  be  learned  from  books.  2.  They  are  to  be  learned  by  a  pro- 
cess of  memorizing.  3.  The  immediate  object  of  such  memorizing  is 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  satisfy  the  teacher  in  recitation,  and  thus  to  obtain  good 
marks  or  credits  upon  the  record.  That  there  are  individuals,  schools,  possi- 
bly whole  towns,  wherein  these  ideas  are  not  dominant,  does  not  impair  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  statement.  These  ideas  have  been  acquired  by  six  or 
eight  years  of  systematic  training,  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  "wax  to  receive, 
marble  to  retain."  The  special" function  of  the  science  teacher  in  the  second- 
ary schools  is  to  eradicate  their  ideas  so  far  as  they  are  false,  to  correct  them 
where  they  are  half  true,  to  change  these  or}2:anic  habits  of  mind,  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  observe  facts,  to  think  about  them,  to  arrive  at  principles  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  and  to  record  observations  and  conclusions  in  clear  and  precise 
language.  He  is  to  begin  a  new  education,  to  compel  the  pupil  to  abandon 
the  literary  method,  and  to  adopt  the  scientific.  The  magnitude  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  tried  it."  That  this  is  a 
&ir  presentation  of  the  case  will  hardly  be  questioned.  Yet  it  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  the  science  teacher  has  to  counter-work  and  subdue  the  habits  instilled 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  revive  again  and  make  vigorous  the  habits  the 
pupil  brought  to  that  school  and  has  had  suppressed  by  its  processes.  He  comes 
to  it  a  learner  from  things  and  experience;  he  is  made  by  it  a  learner  from  books 
merely;  and  in  the  high  school  the  science  teacher  must  laboriously  make  him 
again  a  learner  from  things.  How  wrong  our  processes  are  thus  appears.  We 
ought  indeed  to  have  made  him  a  learner  from  books  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  continue  a  learner  from  things,  and  that  the 
books  would  be  to  him  only  a  new  instrumentality  for  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
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of  things.  This  we  are  not  doing.  Instead  we  are  supplanting  the  old  and 
practical  habits  of  childhood  by  the  purely  scholastic  habits  of  the  class  room. 
The  introduction  of  science  teaching  into  all  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
but  especially  into  the  grammar  grades,  is  demanded  to  correct  this  evil.  It  is 
not  to  be  taught  merely  for  knowledge,  but  above  all  for  ctisdpline,  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  one  side,  and  that  the  most  practical  and  important  side  of  the 
pupil's  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  secondary  sdiools  should  have  to 
teach  pupils  "to  record  observations  and  conclusions  in  clear  and  precise  lan- 
guage.'* The  elementary  school  should  do  this,  and  do  it  in  place  of  the  sense- 
less, formal,  and  almost  useless  exercises  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
"language  work."  The  way  to  learn  to  talk  and  to  write  is  to  talk  and  to 
write  your  own  thought,  what  you  have  observed  and  concluded,  not  to  tinker 
dried  specimens  of  "language,"  or  botch  together  sentences  into  an  exercise 
or  composition.  Science  in  the  elementary  school  should  furnish  part  of  the 
materials  for  really  profitable  language  training. 

In  view  of  prevalent  discussions  of  our  public  schools  one  is  often  forced  to 
ask  himself,  what  has  become  of  the  homes?  It  was  once  the  accepted  theory 
that  the  home  was  the  source  and  fountain  of  social  order;  that  its  most  im- 
portant service  was  the  training  of  the  children  in  it;  that  this  service  is  required 
of  parents  by  natural  and  civil  law;  and  that  with  them  rests  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  general  direction  of  the  children,  and  the  final  outcome  of  their 
training.  The  school  grew  up  as  an  adjunct  to  this  home  discipline.  The 
amount  of  attention  required  to  give  children  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  the  general  information  required  for  intelligent  living,  was 
so  great  that  wealthy  families  employed  capable  persons  to  aid  them  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  their  duties.  In  time  the  school  was  organized  for  this  purpose, 
and  finally  was  made  free  to  all.  Thus  originally  the  school  was  an  adjunct  to 
the  family,  created  to  aid  the  parents  in  a  certain  part  of  their  duties.  Now 
confiision' seems  to  have  arisen.  We  have  got  to  talking  about  "Education," 
and  "the  symmetrical  development  of  a  human  being,"  and  "the  training  of 
the  whole  nature,"  and  "a  sufficient  preparation  for  life,"  and  so  on,  in  a  way 
which  assumes  that  the  public  school  is  charged,  or  to  be  charged,  with  the 
whole  reponsibility  for  the  training  of  youth;  that  it  must  find  out  what  they 
need  and  furnish  forth  every  thing  needed  on  pain  of  immediate  condemnation 
in  case  of  failure ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  young  people,  or  many  of  them» 
need  some  special  training  in  order  to  establish  the  insufficiency  of  schools  which 
have  not  already  occupied  themselves  with  giving  this;  in  short,  we  are  driven 
to  ask  seriously,  what  has  become  of  the  homes  ?  Have  they  no  responsibility 
in  this  matter?  Are  they  reduced  to  the  duty  of  ministering  merely  to  the  phy- 
sical needs  of  the  children  ?  They  need  religious  training;  therefore  the  schools 
must  give  it.  They  need  to  understand  type-writing;  therefore  the  schools  must 
teach  it.  They  need  industrial  training;  therefore  the  schools  must  give  iL 
They  need  social  training;  therefore  the  schools  must  give  it    Can  this  method 
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of  reasoning  stop  short  of  denying  the  responsibility  of  the  home,  and  pladng 
upon  the  state  directly  the  entire  burden  and  responsibility  of  equipping  its 
youth  for  the  struggle  of  life  ?  We  venture  to  maintain  that  the  school  is  a  very 
poor  agency  to  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities.  It  has  too  many  children 
to  care  for»  too  litde  insight  into  individual  needs,  is  too  imperfect  an  instrument- 
ality at  present.  The  view  seems  far  safer  that  the  public  school  was  created  to 
do  a  certain  definite  work  in  the  training  of  children,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  home. 
Tradition  has  determined  what  that  work  is.  Well;  so  let  it  be.  If  we  add  to 
it,  let  us  do  so  sensibly  and  by  littles,  and  not  at  once  dismiss  home  responsi- 
bility and  take  up  the  immense  and  indefinite  work  of  '*  training  the  whole  na- 
ture," " symmetrically,"  and  so  as  to  give  ''a  sufficient  preparation  for  life." 


OUR  DRAWER. 

MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

Those  criticisms— A  reserve  corps  of  teachers — Pensioning  teachers — Discus- 
sion of  the  course  of  study  at  the  principal*  s  meeting — What  may  be  eliminated. 

There  is  nothing  like  accuracy,  even  in  matters  of  tweedle-dee.  Was  it  the 
printer  or  the  penman  who  omitted  the  word  "much  "  in  the  phrase  '* not  much 
past  the  middle  of  the  teens  "  ?  The  middle  year  of  that  period  is  the  sixteeth; 
one  who  has  passed  it  is  17;  at  18  she  is  not  "  much  "  past  the  middle.  Let  us 
hope  this  may  prove  less  distracting  than  the  Tribune' »  famous  hen-and-a-half 
problem,  and  may  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  almost  * '  libelous  * '  blunder 
which  so  stirred  the  honest  soul  of  our  highly  esteemed  critic  No.  i.  Many 
thanks,  too,  for  the  recipe  telling  how  to  write  an  interesting  letter,  so  kindly 
furnished  by  critic  No.  2.  The  pleasure  felt  in  reading  such  charming  epistles, 
written  in  the  tone  which  these  two  genial  critics  employ,  is  full  compensation 
for  the  chagrin  the  writer  feels  at  having  inadvertently  raised  such  a  tempest  in 
a  tea-pot.    Write  again,  gentlemen. 

The  recommendation  recently  made  by  the  Superintendent  in  respect  to  a 
reserve  corps  of  teachers  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  plan  will  go 
into  operation  next  year.  Briefly  stated  it  is  this:  Besides  the  regular  teachers 
in  charge  of  rooms,  a  reserve  corps  wUl  be  employed,  the  members  of  which 
will  be  of  equal  rank  as  to  qualification  and  salary  with  other  teachers.  The 
number  thus  employed  will  not  exceed  20  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  last  half  no  new  members  will  be  added  so  long  as  the  number  already 
in  exceeds  ten.  These  teachers  are  to  report  at  the  office  daily  at  8:30  and  i :  15, 
and  will  do  substitute  work,  filling  temporary  vacancies  until  permanent  posi- 
tions are  open,  when  they  will  be  appointed  to  regular  work. 

Persons  who  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  reserve  corps  will  be  sure  of 
permanent  employment  within  a  year  if  they  prove  successful  in  the  work;  for 
it  is  morally  certain  that  at  least  twenty  vacancies  per  year  will  occur  in  the 
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future  as  in  the  past.  The  plan  gives  promise  of  a  satis&ctory  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  supply  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  that  occur  during  the  school 
year  with  least  detriment  to  the  schools  and  without  greatly  increasing  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  principle  of  pensioning  teachers  for  long  and  faithful  service  is  recognized 
to  a  limited  extent  by  the  School  Board,  by  allowing  leave  of  absence  in  cer- 
tain cases  without  forfeiture  of  full  salary;  the  rule  has  recently  been  extended 
and  made  more  liberal,  so  that  now  a  teacher  of  ten  years'  satisfactory  service 
may  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on  half  pay,  and  of  twenty 
years',  the  same  time  on  full  pay  less  the  amount  paid  for  a  substitute.  The 
Board  did  a  graceful  act  and  manifested  their  appreciation  of  professional  service 
of  a  high  order  when,  in  response  to  a  communication  from  Pres.  R.  C.  Spencer 
of  the  Phonological  Institute,  thay  paid  Prof.  Paul  Binner,  Principal  of  the 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  for  time  spent  last  September  and  October  visiting 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  mutes  in  Europe.  That  able  and  skillful  teachers 
render  professional  service,  and  are  not  engaged  in  mere  job  work  that  may  be 
measured  and  paid  for  by  the  day  and  hour  is  a  truth  which,  is  surely  though 
some  what  slowly  receiving  due  recognition. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  body  of  educators  who  surpass  the  Mil- 
waukee Principals  in  the  amount  of  pithy,  practical  discussion  which  they  can 
put  into  an  evening  session  when  they  once  "get  down  to  business."  The  re- 
vision of  the  course  of  study  for  the  grades  has  been  discussed  more  or  less  for 
some  time  past,  but  at  a  meeting  held  last  week  the  problem  was  taken  up  as 
the  special  topic  for  consideration.  Principal  Hooper  would  have  fewer  decla- 
mations and  more  supplementary  reading,  and  favored  the  elimination  of  puzzles 
in  arithmetic,  also  of  longitude  and  time,  mensuration,  ratio  and  proportions 
whatever  is  obsolete  in  denominate  numbers  and  per  centage;  he  would  not 
seggregate  physical  geography  from  the  other  phases  of  that  branch,  but  would 
have  it  taught  along  with  descriptive  geography.     His  paper  was  well  received. 

Prin.  Donnelly  has  neither  admiration  nor  reverence  for  the  present  syllabus; 
he  claims  that  it  cramps  the  teachers,  crams  the  child,  and  promotes  a  shallow 
smattering  of  knowledge  closely  akin  to  sham.  He  laid  down  a  few  proposi- 
tions which  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  making  or  altering  courses  of  study 
should  hold  as  cardinal  doctrines;  among  them  were  these:  Only  what  can  be 
well  done  should  be  undertaken;  additions  to  the  course  should  not  be  rashly 
made;  the  average  capacity  of  the  average  child  is  the  prime  criterion  by  which 
to  fix  the  amount  of  work;  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic 
are  the  common  branches.  A  number  of  cases  of  over  work  were  cited,  and 
the  speaker's  earnestness  arose  almost  to  the  point  of  invective  in  his  criticism 
of  the  work  doing  in  physiology,  history,  constitution,  physical  geography  and 
German  in  grades  below  the  high  school,  while  "a  facile  and  correct  use  of 
English  is  not  gained."  On  this  last  point,  he  favored  "lopping  off  the  excre- 
scence if  it  cuts  to  the  quick. "  Mr.  Donnelly  said  pupils  entering  the  high  school 
cannot  add  correctly.     Prof.  Peckham,  of  the  high  school,  being  present,  re- 
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ported  that  a  test  made  by  him  some  years  ago  was  warrant  for  the  statement; 
but  Sapt.  Anderson  declared  that  recent  examination  papers  written  by  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  all  the  schools  do  not  confirm  the  statement.  This  paper  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  die  one  which  followed. 

Prin.  White,  in  his  usual  clear  and  vigorous  manner,  and  with  the  unflinch- 
ing courage  of  conviction,  cut  straight  to  the  core  of  the  question — or,  to  change 
the  figure,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns — and  advocated  the  total  abolition  of  the 
teaching  of  German  below  the  high  school.  He  reviewed  the  annual  address 
of  Pres.  Oberman,  of  the  School  Board,  in  which  a  plea  was  made  for  the  re* 
tention  of  German,  and  argued  that  the  teaching  of  any  foreign  language  in 
American  common  schools  is  unjustifiable,  whether  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
mental  discipline  or  practical  utility.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  it  is  well 
to  retain  the  German  not  so  much  for  any  serious  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
language  on  this  continent  as  for  a  sort  of  decoy-duck  to  attract  Germans  to  the 
public  schools  and  thus  get  an  opportunity  to  Americanize  them,  Mr.  White  pro- 
duced statistics  to  show  that  no  increase  of  attendance  has  marked  any  exten- 
sion or  improvement  of  the  instruction  in  German;  and  from  this  he  argued  that 
the  language  of  their  fatherland  is  not  a  necessary  magnet  by  which  to  draw 
German  children  to  the  public  schools.  This  paper  elicited  so  much  interest 
that  less  attention  than  it  deserved  was  given  to  the  able  and  carefully  written 
paper  presented  by  Prin.  Seifert  which  followed,  and  in  which  the  curriculum 
was  compared  to  a  sixteen  button  glove,  which  might  spare  a  few  buttons  with- 
out impairing  its  usefulness.  In  the  main,  his  pruning  knife  would  take  about 
the  same  course  as  that  recommended  by  the  first  two  speakers. 

Supt.  Anderson*  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  exclusion  of  Ger- 
man, and  reminded  the  principals  that  the  statute  makes  mandatory  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  constitution;  he  advised  moderation  and  the 
direction  of  effort  toward  the  attainable  only. 

Several  topics  of  interest  must  go  over  till  next  month,  as  this  letter  has 
reached  the  limit  assigned;  it  is  "respectfully  submitted,'*  subject  to  correction, 
criticism  or  comment  by  any  sensitive  soul  who  may  feel  that  his  spiritual  corns 
have  been  trodden  upon  by  I,  C. 


WANTED  — IGNORANT  TEACHERS. 

The  following  letter,  which  has  come  into  our  hands  from  the  County  Super- 
intendent to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  interesting  as  a  plain  and  fair  statement  of 
views  which  prevail  only  too  commonly  in  country  districts.  Our  heading  is 
not  a  misrepresentation.  What  is  wanted  is  ignorant  teachers,  and  they  are 
wanted  because  they  are  cheap.  Common  sense  and  business  principles  are 
not  applied  to  the  matter  of  school  teaching.  In  other  matters  we  recognize 
that  it  is  true  economy  to  employ  a  good  workman.  To  be  sure,  we  have  to 
pay  him  more,  but  we  get  more  for  our  money.  To  employ  a  poor  teacher  is 
often  to  throw  away  all  the  money  expended  for  the  school.    Thus  to  save  thirty 
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dollars  these  economists  are  satisfied  to  waste  two  hundred.  They  complain  be- 
cause the  state,  throug^h  the  County  Superintendents,  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  folly,  and  seek  to  thwart  its  efforts  by  threats  like  those  implied  in  this  let- 
ter. We  have  thought  best  to  print  it  just  as  it  is,  because  the  punctuation  and 
capitalization  are  significant  elements  in  Uie  case. 

Dear  8if  : — I  would  advise  you  as  a  friend;  if  you  expect  anything  in  the 
future  from  the  public— not  to  conduct  your  examinations  for  teachers  in  such 
an  arbitrary  manner,  there  is  much  complaint,  and  has  been  for  the  last  year 
in  regard  to  your  style,  you  seem  to  forget  that  9-10  of  the  Schools  in  Co  do 
not  need  such  a  high  grade  as  you  demand  of  teachers,  and  many  districts  can- 
not afford  the  wages  that  teachers  are  now  asking.  You  seem  to  be  working  in 
the  interest  of  a  certain  class  and  that  is  the  teachers,  there  are  many  schools 
that  have  in  the  summer  from  6  to  10  scholars  and  according  to  your  systim 
they  must  pay  I25.00  per  month,  whereas,  if  you  lowered  the  standard  some  on 
2d  &  3d  grades  those  that  wanted  a  higher  grade  than  3d  could  employ  the  2d 
grade,  it  seems  to  me  and  others  that  you  ask  too  many  foolish  unnecessary 
questions  as  for  instance  how  do  you  expect  teachers  to  be  posted  in  civil  serv- 
ice reform  and  where  is  the  utility  of  being  posted  in  tiiat  and  such  as  what  are 
the  powers  of  Congress  what  assembly  dist  and  what  Senatorial  dist  do  you  live 
in,  and  Salaries  of  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  &c  &c 
&c  and  many  more  questions  of  like  import,  Making  the  success  of  these  exami- 
nations depend  upon  the  correct  answers  to  these  questions  in  which  I  do  not 
believe  your  lawyers  or  public  men  are  posted  or  even  yourself,  and  of  what 
utility  are  they  in  a  common  country  school  ?  If  there  are  schools  who  want 
to  pay  for  teachers  who  are  posted  in  the  above  superfluities  let  them  hire  a  2d 
grade,  and  give  Schools  who  don't  want  those  superfluities  a  chance  to  hire 
teachers  who  are  not  posted  in  political  economy.  What  we  want  is  just  this, 
we  don't  want  to  pay  a  teacher  for  a  Knowledge  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Ge- 
ometry &c  just  because  he  happens  to  be  qualified  for  those  studies,  and  we 
have  no  use  for  them  in  the  average  school,  when  we  ought  to  get  teachers  for 
fair  reasonable  wages  who  would  teach  as  good  a  school  and  in  many  instances 
a  better  than  the  teacher  with  the  high  qualification. 

This  is  dictated  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  for  your  respectfull  consideration  and 
you  will  find  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it  than  you  think  for 

Yours  Respect  School  Dist  No 


SLOJD  IN  THE  WHITEWATER  NORMAL. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Having  noticed  the  articles  on  Manual  Training  in  the  Iournal 
for  the  past  few  months,  I  suppose  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  you  what  our 
Normal  School  at  Whitewater  is  doing  in  that  line.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  re- 
count the  history  of  the  effort.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  had  a  very  modest  be- 
ginning, several  years  ago,  and  in  1886  received  an  appropriation  of  money  from 
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the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools.  With  this  money  five  benches  were 
fitted  up  with  the  common  tools. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  has  been  along  a  line  designed  to  make  them  self- 
hdpfol  in  their  district  school  work.  The  motto  of  this  department,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  school,  seems  to  be  ''The  cultured  mind 
and  the  skillful  hand."  The  pupils  are  taught  to  saw  and  to  plane  to  a  line, 
and  to  square  a  piece  of  material.  The  ability  to  do  this  gives  basis  for  making 
joints  of  various  kinds,  as  open  mortise  and  tenon  joints,  single  and  double 
mortise  and  tenon  joints,  half-dovetailed  joint  halved  together,  dovetail  joints 
of  one  or  more  tongues,  and  miter  joints  of  various  angles. 

The  joining  of  materials  by  nails,  screws,  glue  and  by  tongue  and  groove  are 
illustrated  everywhere.  These  exercises  are  then  applied  in  the  making  of 
articles  for  school  use.  It  is  not  however  the  design  to  manu&cture  merchant- 
able articles.  As  illustrative  of  work  done  I  will  name  some  few  things  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  buUding:  The  reading  room  shows  two  convenient 
cases  for  magazines;  the  Primary  department  has  an  adjustable  molding  table 
and  accompanying  sand  box,  and  two  tables  for  kindergarten  work.  In  the 
drawing  room  are  a  number  of  easels  for  crayon  work,  squares,  triangles, 
hexagons,  cones  and  pyramids.  The  geography  room  shows  a  paneled  case  for 
diarts.  The  assembly  room  has  a  fine  mounted  picture  of  ' '  noted  Englishmen' ' 
in  carved  oak  frame  (the  carving,  though  simple,  is  from  the  workman's  own  de 
sign).  The  physical  appcuratus  room  shows  the  results  of  the  work  in  various 
applications  of  mechanical  powers,  galvanometers,  induction  coils,  resistance 
coils,  etc. 

This  work,  though  obligatory  on  puplils  studying  Physics,  is  taken  up  voluntarily 
by  other  students  of  both  sexes.  The  young  ladies,  for  whose  benefit  the  work 
was  in  no  small  degree  intended,  after  very  brief  experience,  take  it  up  as 
easily  and  heartily  as  any  other  work  of  the  term,  and  frequendy  give  extra 
time  to  it.  *    * 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

December,  1886. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  matters  which  render  important  the  reign  of  lustinian? 
Its  date. 

2.  Tell  when  and  how  the  Moslems  came  into  Spain,  why  they  did  not  occupy 
France  also,  and  how  the  Ommiades  became  established  as  independent  rulers 
in  Spain. 

3.  Explain  briefly  the  feudal  system. 

4.  Sketch  the  policy  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  and  the  quarrel  with  Henry  IV 
over  investitures. 

5.  What  was  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  why  was  it  important? 

6.  How  did  the  English  come  to  be  possessed  of  an  Indian  empire? 
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7.  To  what  three  men  and  what  three  wars  is  the  liberation  and  unification 
of  Italy  chiefly  due  ?    Sketch  the  last  steps  in  the  process. 

8.  Tell  briefly  how  the  Second  Empire  in  France  rose  and  fell. 

9.  Show  the  principal  results  in  the  religious  history  of  England  from  Henry 
VIIPs  effort  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

10.  What  additions  were  made  to  Russia,  (a)  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  {b)  by 
Catherine  the  Great. 

(Answer  8r  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  and  any  three  of  the  others.) 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

June,  /B87. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great 

2.  How  was  the  first  Punic  war  brought  on,  and  what  were  its  results? 

3.  Trace  briefly  the  career  of  Octavius  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 

4.  Sketch  the  stuggle  about  investitures  between  Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. 

5.  Outline  the  history  of  the  third  crusade. 

6.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta,  and  what  were 
its  chief  provisions? 

7.  Explain  the  origin  and  results  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

8.  What  led  Henry  VIII  of  England  to  separate  from  the  Papacy? 

9.  State  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

10.  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  ? 

n.  Give  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Third  Empire  in  France. 
12.  Give  some  account  of  Garibaldi  and  the  unification  of  Italy. 
(Answer  any  elgrht  of  these  questions.) 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 

December,  1887, 

1.  Sketch  the  origin  and  chief  events  of  the  Greco- Persian  wars,  up  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea;  or,  Give  an  account  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  age 
of  Pericles. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  movement  in  which  they  were 
engaged;  or,  Narrate  the  chief  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  exclamation  of 
Augustus,  "Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions!" 

3.  Outline  the  changes  in  the  Roman  government  effected  by  Diocletian;  or, 
State  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Jewish  wars  of  Vespasian. 

4.  Sketch  the  career  of  Mohammed;  or.  Sketch  the  westward  spread  of 
Mohammedamism,  the  origin  of  the  Moors,  and  their  conquest  of  Spain. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Hildebrand  and  the  struggle  over  investitures. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  their  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople; or.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  English  conquest  of  Ireland,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ulster  colonies,  and  jof  Cromwell's  Irish  policy. 

7.  Name  in  order  the  different  forms  of  Government  in  France  from  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  rise  of  the  Third  Republic. 

8.  Outline  the  events  leading  to  the  unification  of  Italy;  or.  Give  an  account 
of  the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
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MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THAT  QUADRATIC  PUZZLE  AGAIN. 

Howard  Skinner,  Berlin,  calls  attention  to  the  following  solution  of  our 
"quadratic"  puzzle,  (see  Journal  of  Education  for  April)  taken  from 
St.  Nicholas  for  May,  1880. 

1.  xa-l-y  =  7. 

2.  x-{-y'  =  II. 

3.  X*  -|-  xy*  =  I IX.    (Multiply  (2)  by  x.) 

4.  xy«  — y  =  iix  — 7.     (Sub.  (i)  from  (3).) 

5.  2X  -f  2y*  =  22.     (Multiply  (2)  by  2.) 

6.  xy«  -f  2y*  +  2x  -  y  =  iix  +  15.    ( (4)  +  (5).) 

7.  (x-h  2)y*— y=9X-f   15. 

y         9X  + 15 

8.  y* = (Complete  the  square,  extract  the  root,  transpose.) 

X  +  2        X  +  2 


9.    y  =     f6x  +   II    \^  _      I 

^    ^         V  2x4-4  /      2x-r 


2x-r4 
Whence  y  =  3,  and  x  =  2. 

At  first  glance  this  looks  like  a  genuine  solution  of  the  problem  by  general  prin- 
ciples, and  we  may  admire  the  ingenuity  shown  in  deducing  the  quadratic  form.  A 
closer  inspection,  however,  does  not  increase  our  satisfaction  with  the  results  so 
laboriously  secured.  Briefly  stated  the  process  consists  in  multiplying  the  sec- 
ond equation  by  x  and  by  2  and  subtracting  the  first  equation  from  the  sum  of 
the  products,  thus  securing  equation  (7),  which  is  in  form  an  incomplete  quadratic 
equation.  Why  multiply  by  x;and  especially  by  two?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
given  equations  to  suggest  "two"  rather  than  any  other  number.  It  will  be  found 
that  i<  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by  y  -f  3  and  the  second  subtracted,  the 
result  is  in  quadratic  form,  and  reduced,  gives  x  =  2.  That  is,  if  either  equation 
be  multiplied  by  that  unknown  quantity  which  appears  in  its  first  power  only, 
increased  by  the  supposed  value  of  that  quantity,  and  the  result  diminished  by 
the  other  equation,  the  remainder  will  be  quadratic  (in  form),  one  of  whose 
roots,  if  we  have  guessed  correctly,  is  the  corresponding  value  of  the  other  un- 
known quantity.  Why  this  is  so  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  determine,  but  grant- 
ing it  true,  shall  that  be  called  a  satisfactory  mathematical  process  whose  ear- 
liest steps  require,  as  a  necessary  condition  precedent,  a  lucky  guess  at  the  an- 
swer? Suppose  X  =  2;  simple  substitution  will  give  y  =  3  and  y*  =9, 
hence  the  supposition  is  correct.  As  a  means  of  verifying  the  correctness  of 
the  assumption  that  x  equals  two,  this  process  is  just  as  effective  and  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  other  in  brevity  and  directness. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  if  the  author  of  the   solution  given  above 
had  used  the  negative  root  of  equation  (8)  also,  he  would  have  obtained  the 

cubic  equalion 

X*  -f  2x'  —  lox  — 19  =  o. 
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This  is  just  what  will  be  obtained  by  substituting  the  value  of  y  obtained  from  first 
equation,  in  the  second,  and  dividing  by  x  —  2.  Hence  no  answers  are  obtained 
by  either  method,  except  such  as  are  first  correctly  assumed.  Of  course,  guess- 
ing is  a  perfectly  legitimate  process,  and  frequendy  very  useful,  as  in  dealing 
with  these  equations,  but  it  furnishes  very  unstable  foundations  for  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

Again,  what  is  wanted  is  a  solution,  by  the  methods  and  principles  of  quad- 
ratics, which  will  get  all  the  answers,  and  be  as  applicable  to  equations  contain- 
ing **  8  *'  and  *'  13 ''  as  to  those  having  7  and  11  in  the  second  members. 


STILL   ANOTHER. 


One  of  our  correspondents  throws  the  equations  given  above  into  this  form: 

y*  —  9  =  2  —  X. 

y  — 3  =  4  — X*. 
Then  dividing  the  first  by  y  the  second  reaches  this  result: 

y  4.  ^  =  _JL- 

'  ^  2-f  X 

"  How  can  this  be  ?  "     The  answer  will  apply  equally  well  to  several  similar 
statements  lately  submitted  for  discussion. 
If  y  =  3  in  the  above  equation,  the  real  form  of  the  quotient  is  —  =  —  which, 

if  true,  hardly  warrants  us  in  putting— ^^ —  for  one  quotient,  and  y  4-  3  for  the 

X  -p  2 

other.  Is  y  +  3  the  real  quotient,  the  only  quotient  which,  multiplied  by  the 
divisor  o,  will  produce  the  dividend,  o?  Why  not  y  -f  4?  Why  not  4  ? 
The  evident  truth  is  that  any  number  whatever  may  be  used  as  a  quotient  of  o 
divided  by  o;  that  is  —  is  indeterminate. 

In  a  certain  school  algebra  this  innocent  equation  is  slipped  in  among  others 
of  the  first  degree. 

5^  +  5        2^  ^  6x  +  12  _ 

X    +    2  ^  X—    2  '^ 

Any  fair  student  who  has  had  good  teaching  would  transpose  the  29  at  once. 
If  he  then  clears  of  fractions,    he  will  get  the  answer  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

If  he  be  more  alert  and  skillful,  he  will  see  that  the  second  fraction   ^  ~  " 

can  be  reduced  to  a  whole  number,  6.  Of  course  this  would  be  the  better 
plan  to  follow  in  general,  but  in  this  case  the  resulting  equation  is 

sT+l"-  5,  or  ^  _j_  ^  -  I. 

an  evident  absurdity.    The  fraction        ~  ^^  ,  happens  in  this  equation  to  be 

~,  (since  x  =  2,)  and  instead  of  being  equal  to  6  is  in  reality  equal  to  s^.  The 
serious  objection  to  that  equation,  introduced  as  it  is  long  before  any  dis- 
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CQSsioh  of—  ,  is  that  the  wide-awake  pupil,  who  takes  advants^  of  every  op- 
portunity to  abridge  his  work,  will  fall^into  a  snare,  while  the  duller  pupil,  who 
plods  through  the  weary  formula,  is  rewarded  with  success. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  actual  business  note,  which  presents  some  in- 
teresting features.  It  was  paid  March  27, 1888,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  four 
parties  interested.  The  amount  due  the  holder  was  reckoned  by  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  troublesome  question  was 
the  apportionment  of  the  debt  among  the  three  brothers  signing  die  note. 
Who  wOl  send  an  accurate  solution  ot  the  problems  involved  ? 
(t4,ooo.) 

Platteville,  Wisconsin,  Feb.  27.  1885. 

On  or  before  Nov.  30,  after  date  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay 
G.  H.,  or  order  four  thousand  dollars  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num from  May  i  until  paid. 

Value  received.  A.  B. 

CD. 
E.  F. 
The  note  is  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  after  Nov.  30,  1885. 
(On  back.) 

Received,  Oct.  20,  1885—11,5000      from  three  signers  jointly. 
Dec.  19,  1885—       927  40    *• 
Sept.  18, 1886—       400        *'    E.  F. 
Nov.  9,  1886—       600        **    C.  D. 
Feb.  II,  1888—         20        "    E.  F. 
How  much  do  each  of  the  three  signers  owe  March  27,  1888? 

T.  B.  Pray. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Language  Work. — In  my  principaPs  room  I  observed,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  happy  way  of  conducting  written  spelling,  which,  in  this  case,  became  a  lan- 
guage lesson.  The  lesson  included  definitions.  The  teacher,  sometimes,  gave 
the  definition,  withholding  the  word,  and  then  told  the  pupils  to  write  the  word 
she  had  defined.  She  then  called  upon  some  scholar  to  define,  in  the  same 
way,  another  word  for  the  class  to  write.  She  also  gave  some  sentence  con- 
taining a  word  of  the  lesson,  and  told  the  pupils  to  pick  out  that  word  to  write. 
She  then  asked  the  pupib  to  form  similar  sentences  for  the  class.    It  required  a 
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good  knowledge  of  the  lesson  for  the  children  to  select  in  each  case  the  right 
word.  It  also  strengthened  their  power  of  attention,  a  power  that  has  been 
said  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  great  man  and  those  about  him. — Ex, 

In  Primary  Reading.— I  visited  a  primary  room,  and  received  a  good  lesson 
in  enunciation.  The  teacher  had  a  little  class  of  beginners  before  her,  and 
when  they  gave  a  word,  the  final  consonant  was  heard  distinctly.  In  the  new 
word  she  taught  them  it  was  emphasized.  One  thing  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  in  the  beginning  is  giving  to  each  word  its  full  sound,  dropping  the  final 
consonant  or  running  two  words  together,  where  the  final  sound  in  one  is  like 
the  beginning  sound  in  the  next,  should  be  guarded  against.  Little  folks  are  as 
prone  to  that  habit  as  grown  people,  and  to  avoid  it  is  one  great  object  to  be 
gained  in  the  primary  room. — Colorado  School  Journal, 

In  Spelling. — A  teacher  in  Ohio  writes  that  she  had  occasion  not  long  since 
to  visit  a  primary  school,  where  most  of  the  pupils  could  spell  in  two  or  three 
syllables.  The  teacher  began  at  once,  as  some  oflen  do,  to  apologize  for  the 
disorder  in  her  room,  and  to  mention  her  trouble  in  interesting  her  pupils.  She 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  the  visitor  thought  it  her  duty  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  her  experience  in  waking  up  an  interest,  and  training  the  faculty  of 
observation.  Being  invited  to  speak  a  little,  a  thing  she  was  not  much  qualified 
to  do,  she  began  by  asking,  "How  many  in  this  room  can  spell?"  Nearly 
every  hand  was  up.  She  then  began  giving  common  words,  feeling  her  way  at 
every  step,  rising  higher  in  point  of  difficulty,  intending  to  stop  on  some  suit- 
able word.  The  word  "grocery"  soon  occurred.  Here  she  paused,  and 
asked,  "what's  a  grocery?  "  The  answer  was,  "A  place  where  things  to  eat 
are  kept."  Next,  tell  what  they  are.  One  boy  exhausted  his  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, another  added  to  it,  and  so  on  the  excitement  ran  until  the  wakening  up 
become  very  interesting.  After  a  short  pause,  one  little  fellow  says,  "  Hominy." 
"Ah,  yes!  What's  hominy  ?  "  "  Corn  pounded  in  a  mortar."  "And  what's 
a  mortar?  Not  what  plasterers  use?  "  "  It's  a  hollowed  out  thing.  You  can 
see  one  at  the  drug  store."  "  Yes,  I  know  now.  But  what  do  they  pound  the 
corn  for  ?  "  "To  take  the  hulls  off. "  Thus  she  could  have  gone  on  indefinitely 
but  the  exercise  is  only  to  break  the  monotony,  and  cultivate  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  memory.  As  she  was  leaving  the  village,  she  saw  squads  of  children 
inspecting  grocery  stores,  and  each  one  endeavoring  to  find  something  the 
others  had  not  seen.  The  lady  teacher  practiced  her  pupils  in  this  way,  and 
never  more  complained  of  her  pupils  being  dull.  They  learned  to  look  at  things, 
and  spell  their  names. — Educational  Journal y  Toronto, 

In  Geography. —  I  saw  a  game  of  cities,  not  long  ago,  that  pleased  me  very 
much.  It  was  like  the  well  known  game  of  authors,  only  a  country  and  three 
or  four  of  its  important  cities  formed  a  book,  instead  of  an  author  and  some  of 
his  works.  On  each  card  of  the  book  was  an  outline  of  the  country,  with  the 
cities  mentioned,  located  upon  it.  Only  enough  rivers  were  drawn  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  cities;  the  eye  was  not  confused  by  details.    It  occurred  to  me,  that 
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a  pupil  could  make  such  a  game  for  himself  and  that  it  would  furnish  excellent 
busy  work  for  a  grammar  school.  In  almost  every  class  there  are  some  bright 
pupils,  who  learn  their  lessons  much  more  readily  than  the  majority  of  the  class, 
and  consequently  have  the  temptations  to  mischief  that  idleness  affords.  Pos- 
sibly  the  manufecture  of  such  a  game  might  please  the  fancy  of  such  scholars, 
and  furnish  legitimate  and  instructive  occupation.  I  saw  a  device  at  a  study 
dass  one  evening  that  I  thought  would  be  helpful  in  a  school- room  in  teaching 
pupils,  the  sometimes  difficult  lesson,  attention.  The  teacher  gave  the  class  a 
list  of  questions,  which  they  copied,  and  which  they  were  to  answer  at  the  next 
meeting.  In  the  reading  that  followed,  given  by  the  teacher,  the  attentive  list- 
ener found  the  answers  to  many  of  the  questions.  It  was  a  taste  of  the  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  for  the  listeners  sought  for  the  answers  that  were  sometimes 
partially  concealed  in  the  reading. — Popular  Educator. 

In  History. —  My  plan  for  a  recitation  in  history  is  to  see  who  can  write  the 
most  about  the  lesson  in  five  minutes.  They  must  write  at  least  forty  words, 
and  often  it  reaches  three  times  that.  Criticise  spelling,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion and  language. —  U^.  H,  Andrews, 

In  Arithmetic. —  It  is  found  that  most  children  take  up  more  readily  the 
combinations  in  multiplication  and  addition  than  those  in  subtraction  and  divi- 
sion. Some  are  very  slow  in  comprehending  that  these  processes  really  exist 
in  pairs,  and  not  in  independent  abstractions  for  the  torture  of  the  infant  mind. 
The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  more  easily  fixed  in  the  understanding  if  the  pro- 
cesses are  constantly  associated  both  in  oral  and  written  work;  thus  the  simple 
multiplication  5X6  being  given,  the  pupils  develop  it  in  this  manner:  5  X  6  =  30; 
6  X  5  ^  30;  30  -^  6  =  5;  30  -5-  5  =  6;  H  of  30  =  5;  1-5  of  30  =  6.  Again  a 
combination  of  two  numbers,  as  8  +  9  is  written  in  this  way  :  8-1-9=17; 
9  4-  8—  17 ;  17  —  8  =  9  ;  17  —  8=  9.  Examples  based  upon  subtraction  and 
division  are  similarly  amplified;  this  sort  of  work  seems  to  give  the  child- 
ren the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  something  complicated,  and  in  consequence 
the  work  is  much  enjoyed.  Examples  placed  upon  the  black-board  in  Arabic 
numbers  may  be  worked  out  upon  the  slates  in  Roman  numerals. 


A  BUNCH  OF  EXERCISES. 

In  Language. — Combine  these  eight  sentences  into  one  sentence:  An  owl 
lived  in  a  tree.  ,  He  was  a  white  owl.  He  was  large.  He  lived  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  The  tree  was  old  and  rotten.  It  was  an  oak  tree.  It  stood  on  top  of 
the  hill.    The  hill  was  back  of  our  house. 

In  Grammar. —  i.  Write  sentences  in  which  you  use  a  noun  or  pronoun: — 
(fl)  as  the  .subject  of  a  verb;  {b)  to  identify  the  person  or  thing  represented  by 
the  subject;  (c)  to  complete  a  copulative  word;  (^)  in  apposition  with  a  noun 
or  pronoun  used  to  complete  a. copulative  verb;  {/)  to  represent  the  person  ad- 
dressed; (y )  as  an  exclamation,  or  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  to  be  spoken  of 
Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  6.-  8 
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later;  {g)  with  its  modifiers  to  expre^  a  circumstance  accompanying  an  action, 
or  to  state  the  reason  for  the  action;  (A)  as  the  object  of  a  verb;  ( f )  as  the  object 
of  a  verbal  word;  {j)  as  the  object  of  a  preposition;  {k)  in  apposition  with  a 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case;  (/)  like  an  abverb  to  modify  a  verb  by 
showing  how  far,  or  for  how  long,  something  was  continued;  (fif )  to  show  to 
whom  or  for  whom  a  thing  is  done. 

In  Spelling. — Beer  often  brings  a  bier  to  man, 

Coughing  a  coffin  brings, 
And  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail, 

As  well  as  other  things. 
The  person  lies  who  says  he  lies 

When  he  is  but  reclining; 
And  when  consumptive  folks  decline, 

They  all  decline  declining. 
A  quail  don't  quail  before  a  storm, 

A  bough  don't  bow  before  it. 
We  cannot  rein  the  rain  at  all, 

No  earthly  power  reigns  o'er  it. 
A  dyer  dyes  awhile,  then  dies; 

To  dye  he's  always  trying, 
Until,  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  thinks  no  more  of  dyeing. 

In  Arithmetic. —  i.  A  farm  laborer,  who  is  to  receive  I1.35  a  day,  t>^ns 
work  on  Saturday,  July  27,  and  works  until  the  evening  of  November  6.  How 
much  should  he  receive? 

2.  Find  the  value  of  a  pile  of  12-ft.  lumber  8  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  7  in.  wide  at 
I21.30  per  M. 

3.  How  far  will  the  horses  travel  in  reaping  a  square  lo-acre  field  with  a  reaper 
that  cuts  a  4-ft.  swath  ? 

4.  The  estimated  value  of  a  school  district  is  $450,000.  How  many  mills  on 
the  dollar  will  have  to  be  levied  to  raise  a  tax  sufficient  for  1 1,200  school  ex- 
penses? 

5.  A  wheat  field  of  37  acres  will  average  a  yield  of  22  bushels  to  the  acre. 
What  is  the  standing  grain  worth  if  wheat  is  worth  $1.25  a  bushel  and  it  costs 
$1.60  an  acre  to  prepare  it  for  market  ? 

In  Commercial  Forms. —  i.  Write  a  promissory  note.  2.  Write  a  note  pay- 
able to  bearer.  3.  Write  one  payable  to  order.  4.  One  payable  to  an  individual 
only.  5.  Write  a  demand  note.  6.  Write  one  without  interest.  7.  Write  one 
bearing  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  8.  Write  a  negotiable  note  and  endorse  it 
9.  Write  a  note  specifying  time  and  place  of  payment.  10.  Write  a  joint  note. 
1 1.  Make  out  a  bank  check  to  your  teacher.  12.  Write  a  draft  upon  some  bank ; 
a  time  draft;  a  sight  draft. 
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Historical  Conundrums: — 

"Shrewd  and  miserly,  witty  and  wise, 

He  drew  down  fame  by  a  string  from  the  skies." 

''Amid  many  a  nation  and  peril  he  strayed, 

Saved  once  by  a  compass,  and  once  by  a  maid." 

*'  Gold  armor  and  retinue  all  could  not  save. 

His  mighty  discovery  was  turned  to  a  grave."  . 

**  He  wrote  the  words  in  fiery  hour, 

That  freed  the  nation  from  foreign  power." 

"  He  read  a  great  poem  before  a  great  fight; 

He  climbed  up  a  cliff  and  died  on  the  height." 
How  NOT  TO  DO. — Why,  a  boy  about  sixteen  years  old  got  into  my  carriage 
the  other  day  and  as  we  went  along  tried  to  learn  a  lesson  about  a  pump.  He 
kept  saying  over,  *  A  pump  is  an  apparatus  for  drawing  up  water.*  On  inquiry 
I  found  there  was  absolutely  no  apparatus  used !  The  teacher  sat  in  his  chair 
and  asked  questions  out  of  a  book  ! 

In  Class  Management. —  A  teacher  writes:  — For  some  terms  back  I  have 
used  the  following  device  as  a  substitute  for  "calling  the  roll"  from  a  class- 
book.  I  have  each  pupil's  name  written  upon  separate  cards;  these  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  when  the  lesson  is  to  be  a  "recitation"  merely,  or,  when  I  wish  to 
call  out  individual  opinions,  I  use  these  cards  with  the  following  results:  All 
must  be  ready,  for  the  question  is  given  before  the  card  is  turned.  There  is  no 
fevoritism,  and  no  neglect  of  pupils.  No  time  is  lost  in  determining  whom  to 
call,  and  thus  the  whole  attention  of  the  teacher  can  be  concentrated  on  the 
lesson. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Part  i— The  Senses  and  the  Will,  by   W.Preyer,   New  York;  D.   Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.;  346  pp.,  Ir.50. 

Prof.  Preyer's  book,  a  translation  of  which  constitutes  this  latest  addition  to 
the  "International  Educational  Series,"  quickly  passed  through  two  editions  in 
Germany,  and  has  become  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  study  of  infant  psychology.  The  basis  of  it  is  observations 
made  by  the  author  upon  his  own  infant;  this  is  supplemented  by  information 
obtained  from  other  observers  and  by  correspondence.  Its  importance  is  of 
several  sorts.  To  begin  with,  it  applies  scientific  principles  to  a  subject  usual- 
ly treated  in  a  most  vague  and  general  way.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation, and  a  resort  to  experiment  to  test  interesting  questions  which  arise,  such 
as  gives  assurance  that  positive  data  are  gathering  for  answering  the  disputed 
points  of  infant  endowment.    Discussing,  for  example,  the  question  of  heredity, 
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Prof.  Preyer  writes;  "  Heredity  is  just  as  important  as  individual  activity  in  the 
genesis  of  mind.  No  man  is  in  this  matter  a  mere  upstart,  who  is  to  achieve 
the  development  of  his  mind  through  his  individual  experience  alone;  rather 
must  each  one,  by  means  of  his  experience,  fill  out  and  animate  anew  his  inher- 
ited endowments,  the  remains  of  the  experiences  and  activities  of  his  ances- 
tors.'* We  find  the  basis  for  such  a  judgment  in  the  detailed  study  of  his  vol- 
ume, which  Prof.  Preyer  justly  describes  as  deciphering  "the  mysterious  writ- 
ing on  the  mind  of  the  child.*'  His  book  then,  further,  is  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  infant  mind.  Not  every  one  is  ingenious  enough  to  discover  what  are  the  great 
questions  to  be  asked  and  then  answered  by  observation;  nor  even  to  devise 
means  of  satisfactorily  determining,  in  the  mental  twilight  of  the  infant,  what 
is  the  real  significance  of  phenomena  observed.  Finally,  the  treatise,  in  study- 
ing the  earliest  development,  lays  the  basis  for  a  more  exact  and  rational  peda- 
gogy than  we  can  boast  at  present.  He  traces  in  detail  the  development  of 
each  of  the  senses  and  of  the  will,  showing  how  from  simple  to  complex  by 
constant  integration,  all  the  endowments  of  the  little  being  are  correlated  and 
built  up  into  that  complex  whole  which  is  the  basis  of  the  mature  life.  Prof.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  says  of  this  treatise:  "Among  all  the  nearly  fourscore  studies  of 
young  children  printed  by  careful  empirical  and  often  thoroughly  scientific  obser- 
vers, this  work  of  Preyer  is  the  fullest,  and  on  the  whole  the  best." 

—-Wordsworth's  Prelude,  edited  with  notes  by  A.  J.  George,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  322pp.,)  puts  in  form  and  accompaniments  for  teachers  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  productions  of  one  of  the  great  formative  minds  of 
English  literature.  It  would,  indeed,  be  possible  to  cull  from  Wordsworth's 
poems  a  collection  of  passages  which  would  more  perfectly  represent  him  all 
round,  and  explain  the  effect  of  his  methods  in  English  verse,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  any  single  poem  to  do  this  so  well  as  the  prelude.  It  is  in- 
deed a  poet's  autobiography  in  a  poem.  The  editor  has  furnished  a  preface 
and  sufficient  notes  to  make  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  poem  possible  to 
any  intelligent  student. 

—Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  (E.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  132  pp.,)  contains  several  interesting  features.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  is  that  the  text  is  prepared  to  be  read,  instead  of  memorized,  and 
is  in  general  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  children.  It  is  interesting  and  con- 
nected, combining  history-  and  geography.  For  those  who  prefer  the  old  plan  of 
making  a  "hash  "  of  the  text  with  questions  corresponding  there  is  appended 
to  each  chapter  a  '*  Review  Lesson,"  in  which  the  matter  is  thus  presented. 
The  illustrations  and  maps  are  admirable  for  their  execution  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  learners.  There  is  also  presented  at  the  close  of  the  book 
a  chapter  on  moulding  board  exercises,  in  which  are  photogravures  of  relief 
maps  of  the  continents,  intended  to  aid  the  teacher  in  directing  the  moulding, 
and  in  themselves  most  admirable  means  of  studying  relief  forms.  Whether 
one  uses  the  moulding  board  or  not  the  directions  will  be  found  exceedingly 
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valuable  aids  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching  physical  features.    It  seems  to 
us  an  exceptionally  excellent  text  book  of  elementary  geography. 

Butler's  Complbte  Geography,  by  J.  W.  Redway,  (E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,) 
137  PPm  attracts  attention  by  the  following,  among  other  excellent  features:  the 
presentation  of  physical  geography  as  an  introduction  to  the  political,  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  usual  ;  the  foot-notes  are  very  numerous,  and  contain  much  valua- 
ble matter  related  to  the  text ;  the  illustrations  are  abundant  and  well  selected; 
the  photogravure  relief  maps  are  more  satisfactory  than  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  elsewhere ;  the  maps  are  excellent  and  the  treatment  of  map 
drawing  by  projections  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  arbitrary  diagram 
plan  so  long  popular.    The  book  merits  the  attention  of  teachers  of  this  branch. 

— Grammar  School  Reader,  (Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  318  pp.,)  has  the 
unusual  two  column  quarto  form,  and  is  made  up  of  stories.  These  are  usually 
excellent  in  character  and  sure  to  interest  young  readers. 

—History  and  Science  Reader,  (Interstate  Publishing  Co.,)  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  above,  and  contains  the  "  Magna  Charta  Stories,"  edited  by 
Arthur  Gilman,  and  other  historical  sketches,  with  short  science  papers  by 
Ernest  IngersoU,  Miss  Harris,  and  others. 

— McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
304PP-;  50  c.,)  represents  in  its  selections  nearly  one  hundred  authors,  most 
of  them  classics,  and  the  selections  are  mostly  typical  and  valuable  as  means  of 
cultivating  a  sound  literary  taste,  expanding  knowledge  and  extending  the  pu- 
pils' vocabulary.    The  notes  and  introductions  are  brief  and  to  the  point. 

—Elements  of  English,  by  M.  W.  Smith,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ; 
232  pp. ;  60C.)  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  English  language,  followed  by 
word  studies,  derivations,  synonyms,  a  sketch  of  prosody,  essentials  of  gram- 
mar, figures  of  rhetoric  and  elements  of  criticism. 

—Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,  by  Mary  F.  Hyde,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. ;  226  pp.)  is  a  language  book  for  grammar  schools.  It  teaches  lit- 
tle of  the  theory  of  language,  and  relies  upon  practice  for  skill,  rather  than  up- 
on intelligence.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  in  providing  drills  in  everything— letters 
of  all  sorts,  bills,  receipts,  notices  of  public  meetings,  advertisements,  tele- 
grams, etc.  This  is  the  modem  notion,  but  we  like  better  the  old  one  of  de- 
veloping intelligence  and  letting  the  person  alone  to  find  out  some  small  things 
for  himself. 

— No.  35  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
contains  the  third  part  of  the  Tales  op  a  Wayside  Inn,  which  can  now  be 
had  in  this  convenient  form  in  three  numbers,  15  cts.  each. 

—Lessons  in  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Hill,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  182  pp.;  75  cts.)  is 
easier  than  the  author's  "Geometry  for  Beginners,"  being  adapted  to  pupils  12 
years  of  age.  It  recognizes  the  absence  of  the  geometry  imagination,  and  the 
inability  to  put  together  even  the  simplest  links  of  reasoning  so  that  they  shall 
form  a  logical  chain.  Geometric  models  are  studied  at  the  start,  and  the  im- 
agination is  exercised  by  asking  questions  which  the  learner  can  answer  by  re- 
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fleeting  on  what  he  has  seen.  The  first  steps  in  consecutive  reasoning  are  not 
taken  till  considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  the  inductive  study  of  form  and 
magnitude.  And  the  training  in  logical  deduction  is  limited  mainly  to  the  laws 
of  equal  triangles  and  a  few  of  their  simple  applications. 

— ^The  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  W.  A.  Shoemaker  and  Isabel  Law- 
rence, (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  404  pp.)  presents  a  novel  arrangement,  which  the 
authors  cajl  "the  order  of  development  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil."  This  means 
that  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  nine  digits;  the  second  to  num- 
bers from  10  to  twenty,  the  third  to  one  hundred,  and  so  on.  Denominate  num- 
bers and  measurements  are  first  introduced  incidentally  as  affording  problems, 
and  later  systematically;  fractions  and  business  arithmetic  have  a  similar  treat- 
ment. The  book  abounds  in  practical  examples,  is  thoroughly  inductive  in 
treatment,  and  has  "the  science  of  arithmetic*'  as  an  appendix. 

—Old  South  Leaflets,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  5  cts.  each)  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  as  The 
Constitution,  Articles  of  Confederation,  Declaration  of  Independence,  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  Magna  Charta,  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union,  Ordinance  of 
1787,  etc.,  each  forming  a  separate  brochure.  — ^Thb  Table  is  Set,  (C.  W. 
Bardeen)  is  a  little  school  comedy  to  occupy  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  15  cts. 
— Academic  Trigonometry,  by  T.  M.  Blakeslee,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  35  pp.;  30  cts.) 
aids  memory  by  analogies  in  getting  elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
—Helps  to  the  Intelligent  Study  op  College  Preparatory  Latin, 
(Ginn  &  Co. ;  43  pp.)  contains  references  to  histories  bearing  upon  subjects  read, 
to  criticisms,  to  editions,  translations,  etc.  —German  Exercises,  by  J.  Fred- 
Stein,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  118  pp.)  contains  well  selected  and  arranged  material  for 
translation  into  German,  with  necessary  notes  and  suggestions.  — Thucydides 
Book  V,  by  Harold  N.  Fowler,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  213  pp.)  has  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  admirable  "College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,"  of  which  it  is 
the  latest  issue. 

—  The  copyright  discussion  is  developing  many  interesting  fiicts,  among 
others  that  the  British  "pirate"  of  American  books  is  a  shade  worse  than  the 
American  "pirate"  of  English  books.  As  an  illustration  take  the  following: 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  when  last  in  London,  went  into  Wame's  book  store  and 
bought  a  copy  of  his  own  book  "Ben  Hur."  Finding  changes  in  it  he  called 
for  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  said  to  him:  "  I  see  you  have  changed  my  title 
and  written  an  entirely  new  preface  and  signed  my  name  to  it "  The  publisher 
hesitated  and  stammered  out  something  about  improving  it.  "And  have  you 
taken  any  other  liberties  with  my  books?"  asked  Mr.  Wallace;  and  he  was 
told  that  they  had  left  out  the  story  of  Ben  Hur  and  made  a  few  minor  changes. 
Dr.  Holland  had  a  similar  experience,  and  indeed  the  practice  seems  common 
among  the  publishers  of  the  "  libraries  "  in  Great  Britain. 

—  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. ,  Boston,  announce  a  very  promising  series  of  graphic 
and  vigorous  histories  under  the  title,  "The  Story  of  the  States."    They  are  to 
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be  prepared  by  writers  of  recognized  literary  ability — to  be  fully  illustrated 
with  designs  by  L.  J.  Bridgman,  made  after  careful  historical  studies,  and  to 
make  handsome  octavo  volumes,  at  f  1.50  each,  retail. 

—  The  same  publishers  offer  prizes  ranging  from  $5  to  $500,  and  amounting 
in  all  to  $2,000,  to  persons  contributing  the  most  suitable  articles  for  their 
monthly  Wide  Awake.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  literary 
gentlemen.     Details  will  be  found  in  U'ide  Awake. 

—  A  Manual  of  German  Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  by  J.  S.  Blackwell, 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co. ;  137  pp.)  aims  to  be  useful  to  the  student  in  his  efforts  to 
master  the  German  vocabulary.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  different 
and  suffixes  prefixes  are  studied,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  volume  will 
prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  work.  It  has  been  conscientiously  and  skill- 
fully prepared. 

—  Pour  Apprendre  a  parler  Francaise,  par  C.  Montonnier,  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  191  pp.)  seeks  to  train  the  learner,  so  far  as  a  book  can,  in  the  art  of 
talking  French.  It  is  all  in  the  French  language,  and  each  lesson  consists  o^ 
three  parts,  a  fable,  story  or  literary  extract,  a  commentary  upon  this,  and  notes 
and  questions.  The  plan,  therefore,  affords  to  teacher  and  pupil  abundant  ma- 
terial for  practice,  upon  which,  with  study  of  grammatical  principles,  success  de- 
pends. 

— First  German  Reader  on  the  Cumulative  Method,  by  Adolph  Drey- 
spring,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  112  pp.)  presents  a  continuous  narrative  of  child- 
life,  in  plain  and  simple  language,  with  pictorial  illustrations,  all  so  arranged  as 
to  develop  an  effective  German  vocabulary,  and  fairly  beguile  the  young  reader 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 

—  Seaside  and  Wayside.  No.  i,  by  Julia  McNaire  Wright,  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.;  87  pp.)  is  in  many  wajrs  a  fascinating  little  book.  It  repudiates  the  idea 
that  the  first  reading  book  must  not  tell  anything  new,  and  introduces  the  young- 
ster who  has  hardly  mastered  his  a,  b  and  c*s,  at  onceinto  the  mysteries  of,  in- 
sect and  animal  life.  Why  not  ?  Is  not  a  book  all  the  better  because  it  tells  you 
something  new  and  worth  knowing?  The  little  stories  are  admirably  con- 
trived, and  not  more  difficult  than  those  of  ordinary  primers,  but  m  every  way 
more  inteesting.  Miss  Wright  may  be  truly  said  to  have  invented  a  new  kind 
of  first  reader,  and  one  sure  to  be  popular.  It  will  touch  the  child  all  round, 
giving  him  a  real  interest  in  things  while  teaching  him  to  read. 

Cheerful  Echoes  from  the  National  Kindergarten,  by  Louise  Pol- 
lock, (Henry  A.  Young  &  Co.,  Boston;  72  pp.;  50  cents)  contains  a  very  excel- 
lent collection  of  kindergarten  songs,  words  and  music,  suited  to  children  from 
three  to  ten  years  of  age.  Both  words  and  music  are  new,  and  the  book  is  a 
real  contribution  to  kindergarten  literature. 

— Introduction  to  Chemical  Science,  by  R.  P.  Williams,  (Ginn  &  Co. ; 
216  pp.  90C.)  commends  itself  as  a  manual  for  high  school  classes.  It  is  a  small 
book,  dealing  only  with  essentials,  direct,  clear  and  accurate,  instructive  in  method 
and  very  skilfully  arranged.    It  has  been  tried  in  the  class  room  and  its  adapta- 
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tion  to  high  school  pupils  well  tested.  It  is  of  course  based  upon  elementary  labo- 
ratory work,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  experiments  and  directions  for  work 
will  be  found  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  who  have  little  time  to  devote  to 
the  subject  and  only  limited  laboratory  experience. 

—  Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,  by  Mary  F.  Hyde,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  116  pp.)  is  the  first  of  a  two-book  series,  and  is  designed  especi- 
ally for  primary  scholars.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  pupil's  thought 
and  power  of  expression  together,  and  force  him  early  and  easily  to  writing  let- 
ters,  compositions  and  business  forms. 

—  McGuFPEY's  Alternate  Spelling  Book,  by  W.  B.  Watkins,  (Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co. ;  96  pp. ;  12  cents)  is  skilfully  arranged  for  teaching  the  origin, 
structure,  sound  and  meaning  of  words.  It  is  so  classified,  and  provided  with 
notes  and  suggestions,  as  to  simplify  and  greatly  reduce  the  work  of  the  teacher. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

A  striking  and  valuable  feature  of  the  June  Scribner's  is  the  first  of  the  prom- 
ised series  of  articles  on  Railroads.  This  is  on  the  building  of  a  railroad,  and  is 
finely  illnstrated  by  some  forty  beautiful  engravings.  Stanley  Hall  contributes 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  childhood  under  the  title  ''The  Story  of  a  Sand 
Pile."  Stevenson  writes  delightfully  of  "The  Gentlemen  in  Fiction."  The 
paper  on  Cardinal  Newman  will  also  attract  attention. — Mr.  Warner  continues 
his  account  of  Chicago  in  the  June  Harper's.  The  illustrated  article  on  Kan- 
sas as  "  The  Central  State"  is  also  an  excellent  study  of  the  West.  Delightful 
are  the  ''Sketches  of  Capri,"  and  "  Impressions  in  Bumoose  and  Saddle." 
"London  as  a  Literary  Center  "  is  continued  with  nineteen  portraits. — Some 
pages  of  Preyer's  "Senses  and  the  Will,"  "  Education  and  the  Employment  of 
Children,"  an  argument  for  weeding  out  of  the  schools  at  an  early  age  all  who 
do  not  show  marked  ability;  "Spencer's  Criticism  on  the  Duke  of  Argyle,"  and 
"Animals  as  Modified  by  Environments,"  are  some  articles  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  which  will  be  especially  interesting  to  teachers. —  WildwoocTs 
Magazine  is  a  new  and  very  attractive  candidate  for  popular  favor.  It  is  de- 
voted to  out-of-door  recreation  and  offers  fifty-two  large  two  column  pages  of 
matter  related  to  hunting,  fishing  and  athletic  sports.  The  illustrations  are  ex- 
cellent and  numerous,  and  the  table  of  contents  varied.  It  is  published  at  166 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  at  %2  per  year. — LittelTs  Living  Age  successfully  main- 
tains its  position  as  the  leader  of  the  eclectic  publications.  It  is  remarkable 
what  a  uniform  character,  and  that  of  uniform  excellence,  has  been  maintained 
by  this  publication  from  the  very  beginning.  The  critical  appreciations  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  in  it  follow  close  upon  his  last  article  on  America,  and  indicate 
very  clearly  how  powerful  an  influence  he  has  exercised  upon  his  time. 
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— The  circular  of  the  Wisconsin  Sum-  we  note  with  the  more  satisfaction  its 
mer  School  for  Teachers  will  be  found  observance  this  year  at  the  Whitewater 
in  this  number.  Although  the  issu-  Normal  School.  A  number  of  trees 
ance  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  delay-  were  planted  in  the  school  yard  and  a 
ed  until  a  late  day,  there  are  yet  abund-  very  interesting  and  appropriate  pro- 
ant  evidences  of  interest  in  the  matter,  gram  of  rhetorical  exercises  was  ob- 
and  a  good  attendance  may  be  antici-  served.  Ought  not  the  anniversary  to 
pated.  The  sessions  of  the  school  will  be  introduced  among  us?  We  are  cut- 
be  field  in  the  new  Science  Hall  of  the  ting  down  our  forests  rapidly,  to  be 
University  and  in  the  chemical  build-  sure,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  state  a 
inc^,  affording  facilities  much  greater  tree  is  simply  the  possibility  of  so  much 
than  were  available  last  year.  Jhe  ses-  lumber,  or  an  incumbrance  to  land 
sions,  beginning  July  10,  will  hold  over  which  might  make  good  farms.  But 
the  state  examintaions,  July  50  and  fol-  this  will  all  soon  be  changed.  Even 
lowiRg,  so  that  those  desiring  to  attend  now  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
both  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  ex-  trees  would  lead  to  the  improvement 
tra  expense.  The  courses  in  Psychol-  of  many  of  our  towns  by  setting  them 
ogy  and  Pedagogy,  as  well  as  those  in  out;  and  certainly  it  is  humanizing  to 
Botany,  will  be  longer  and  fuller  than  have  the  associations  of  youth  linked 
last  year;  a  course  in  Zoology  has  been  with  a  love  of  such  objects, 
added  with  arrangements  for  labora-  .Subscribers  do  some  very  strange 
tory  work  m  physiology.    Latin  «  not  ^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ,j^^  ^^^„  ^  ^^1, 

included  m  the  program  for  this  sum-  ^^  ^^^  ^^o  allow  the  Journal  to 
mer.  It  is  hoped  that  some  features  of  ^^^  ,^  ^heir  address  for  two  or  three 
great  .nter«t  not  announced  on  the  years  and  then  try  to  repudiate  respon- 
program  wiH  be  offered  those  m  at-  ^.^j,;  ^^^^  ,^  ^„,y  subscribed 
tendance.    The  experience  of  last  year  j.^^^„^  These  we  urge  to  ascer- 

mdicated  a  tendency  to  undertake  too  ^^j„  ^^at  the  law  provides  in  such 
much  work,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ^^^       ^^  cultivate  a  better  con- 

avoided  this  year  Two  branchy,  or  ^^^^  Others  move  away  and  leave 
at  most  three  should  afford  all  the  ^„  ^^^^^  record.  After  a  time  the 
work  one  can  hope  to  do  successfully;  t„^t„  or  some  friend  sends  word 
but  these  well  chosen  and  wisely  pur-  ^^at  they  have  gone-somewhere.  It 
sued  may  afford  inspiration  and  help  ^^^,,j  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^re  to 
enough  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  publish  the  names  of  such.  There  are 
whole  year  more  profitable.  ,^y  ^f  jbem.    Others  do  not  recog- 

— Supt  Severin,  of  Calumet  County,  nize  that  it  costs  money  to  pay  for  pa- 
distributes  to  his  teachers  copies  of  the  per,  printing  and  mailing,  and  never 
circular  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  pay  jn  advance,  nor  until  they  have 
on  "The  Prevention  of  Sickness,"  rec-  been  notified  many  times.  Occasion- 
ommending  the  study  of  it  to  them.        ally  one  sends  us  money  without  send- 

— "Arbor  Day"  has  become  an  im-  ing  any  address; or  says  "change  my 
portant  anniversary  in  many  of  the  address  to"  so  and  so,  without  stating 
states  but  seems  to  have  found  small  from  what  place;  and  so  on.  There 
&vor  in  Wisconsin.    For  this  reason  are  two  fundamental  rules  of  morality 
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in  this  matter:  ist,  pay  in  advance;  2d, 
notify  us  promptly  when  you  wish  the 
paper  stopped  or  address  changed. 

—  Prof.  Stump,  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  has  been  offered  a  very 
desirable  situation  as  science  teacher  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

—  The  School  Journal  formerly  pub- 
lished at  Elkhom,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Midland  Publishing  Co., 
and  is  now  issued  at  Madison.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  publishers  we  are 
able  to  furnish  that  paper  with  the 
Journal  for  $1.75  per  year. 

— The  tenth  volume  of  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Asso- 
ciation has  just  been  issued.  It  con- 
tains a  full  index  of  the  series  up  to  the 
present  time.  Among  the  interesting 
papers  we  notice  that  by  Dr.  Draper  on 
'*  Autograph  Collections  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence," 
which  shows  that  one  of  the  six  extant 
sets  containing  fifty  or  more  letters  is 
found  in  the  library  of  this  society. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is 
occupied  with  papers  relating  to  the 
Black  Hawk  war  and  the  early  French 
forts  in  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  last 
volume  to  be  issued  under  Dr.  Draper's 
editorship,  and  the  first  from  Secretary 
Thwaites  may  be  expected  to  follow 
soon. 

•^The  Reedsburg  high  school  has 
added  to  its  library  seventy-three  vol- 
umes purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  lecture  course  maintained  last  win- 
ter. 

—  Supl.  Lyons,  of  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  says  of  his  spring  institutes: — 
'*The  average  age  of  those  in  attend- 
anceJs  21  years,  4  months,  but  deducting 
the  large  class  of  young  members  who 
never  taught,  the  average  age  of  teach- 
ers in  actual  service  will  approximate 
24  years,  indicating  a  degree  of  matur- 


ity unusual  for  district  school  teachers. 
Only  24  of  the  entire  number  received 
their  preparation  wholly  from  district 
schools,  and  these  are  mostly  either 
teachers  who  entered  the  service   be- 
fore higher  schools  were  conveniently 
accessible,  and  have  since  demonstrated 
their  right  to  remain,  or  pupils  from  the 
district  schools  who  have  no  intention 
of  teaching.    Of  the  remainder  16  have 
attended  colleges,  84  normal  schools, 
83  high  schools  and  19  academies.     In 
the  number  of  those  who  taught  are  6 
first  grade  teachers,   12  second  grade 
and  126  third  grade.    Unfortunately  a 
number  of  our  strongest  teachers,  es- 
pecially males,   were  absent,  as  they 
habitually  are,  from  all  our  educational 
gatherings.      That  these  teachers  do 
better  work  in  the  school  room  than 
many  who  attend  is  not  disputed,  but 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  they  take 
the  right  attitude  or  manifest  the  proper 
spirit  toward  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.*' 

— The  Colorado  School  JoumeU  says 
of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion:—  "In  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  at  Chicago,  one  finds  the  re- 
cord and  residence  of  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  members.  A  little  observa- 
tion as  to  what  states  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  this  association  may  be 
indicative  of  where  the  heart  of  the 
great  public  school  force  of  the  country 
lies.  Two  states,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
have  one- half  the  entire  membership; 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Min- 
nesota added,  comprise  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  names.  The  great  state 
of  Pennsylvania  sends  108  members, 
while  unadmitted  Dakota  sends  149,  of 
the  9,000,  New  York,  the  Empire  State 
occupies  the  twelfth  place  in  rank,  on 
the  basis  of  numbers,  while  Massachus- 
etts, miles  farther  from  the  meeting- 
place,  stands  tenth,  ranking  next  to  the 
upper  valley  states.    The  conclusion 
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must  be  that  clustered  round  about  the 
upper  Mississippi  is  a  population  that 
destiny  intends  for  the  powerful  and 
progressive  people  of  thfe  country. 
The  older  and  more  populous  states 
will  be.forced  to  recognize  this  fact." 

^-The  courses  of  historical  lectures 
coming  into  vogue  in  some  of  our 
larger  cities  are  an  educative  influence 
of  great  value,  especially  in  the  way  of 
developing  patriotism  and  the  civic 
virtues.  The  pioneer  was  the  Old 
South  Course  in  Boston.  In  Chicago 
the  Manual  Training  School  has  pre- 
sented such  a  course  for  young  people 
with  marked  success.  Indianapolis  also 
had  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  which 
was  exceedingly  popular.  During  the 
winter  there  has  been  a  similar  course 
in  Madison,  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  North-West,  and  the  Unitarian 
church  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
with  interested  audiences.  The  lectures 
are  free,  maintained  by  the  Contem- 
porary Club.  Six  have  been  presented, 
as  follows:  The  first  was  by  Professor 
A.  O.  Wright  on  "The  Discovery  of 
the  North-West,  ' '  the  subsequent  lectu- 
rer being  as  follows:  "  French  Occupa- 
tion of  the  North-West,"  byJamesD. 
Buter,  LL.  D.;  "The  Ordinance  of 
1787,"  by  Frederick  J.  Turner;  "The 
Division  ofthe  North-West  into  States," 
by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites;  "  Common- 
wealth Builders  of  the  North-West, "  by 
Frank  A.  Flower;  'The  Position  of  the 
North-West  in  General  History,"  by 
Professor  William  F.  Allen.  The  work 
might  be  readily  extended  to  smaller 
cities,  and  maintained  by  clubs,  schools 
or  general  contributions. 

—  In  the  program  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Calumet  county  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion for  May  26  the  following  fresh  and 
mteresting  topics  appear:  The  ther- 
mometer; The  Use  of  the  Blue  Book; 
How  I  got  my  German  pupils  to  use 


the  English  language;  History  of  Cal- 
umet county;  The  teacher  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Society,  etc. 

—  The  Sauk  County  Association  met 
May  19,  and  had,  as  usual,  a  very  pro- 
fitable session.  A  new  feature  was 
topics  for  general  discussion.  Such  as 
How  to  use  the  school  library;  How  to 
improve  relations  between  country  and 
high  schools;  How  to  inculcate  patriot- 
ism, etc. 

—  A  circular  from  the  office  of  the 
Milwaukee  city  Superintendent  explains 
how  to  apply  for  situations,  qualifica- 
tions, time  of  examinations,  manner  of 
appointment,  etc.  In  it  is  contained  a 
full  explanation  of  the  new  plan  of  a 
reserve  corps  of  teachers,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  letter  of  our 
Milwaukee  correspondent. 

—  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  loss  of  the  Ft.  Atkinson  school 
was  not  so  great  by  the  fire  as  at  first 
reported.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  in  good  condition,  and  the  work  of 
reconstructing  the  building  will  be  com- 
menced at  once.  Wings  will  be  added 
for  hallways  and  other  purposes,  the 
high  school  room,  laboratory  and  reci- 
tation rooms  will  be  enlarged  and  many 
conveniences  added.  When  completed 
the  new  building  will  be  worth  $25,000, 
and  in  architectural  design  and  arrange- 
ment will  be  greatly  superior  to  the  one 
destroyed. 

— The  last  circular  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements  for  the  National  As- 
sociation: The  committee  on  hotels 
and  accommodations  anticipate  a  very 
large  attendance  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  July  17  to  20. 
In  order  that  we  may  properly  receive 
our  thousands  of  visiters,  it  is  advisa- 
ble that  we  should  have  as  many  as 
possible  booked  before  they  arrive.  To 
this  end  we  should  be  informed  at  once 
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of  all  parties  being  made  up,  together    makes  the  pupils  very  careful  in  their 
with  the  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentle-   work  and  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  in- 
men  composing  them,  the  kind  of  ac-   terest,  because  they  know  that  their 
commodations  wanted,  and  the  proba-   work  will  be  compared  and  comment- 
ble  date  of  arrival.    There  is  danger  ed  upon  by  a  large  number  of  parents, 
that  our  eastern  friends  will  overlook  The  geographical  papers  were  especially 
the  fact  that  it  takes  two  weeks  to  send   good,  some  of  the  maps  looking  more 
a  letter  to  San  Francisco  and  get  a  re-   like  work  of  experienced  draughtsmen, 
ply.    As  the  arrangement  of  the  de-   rather  than  school  children.    The  busi- 
tails  of  such  business  usually  requires   ness  paper,   such  as  written  receipts, 
the  exchange  of  more  than  one  letter,    notes,   bills,  checks,    etc.    were   also 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  time  to   praiseworthy  and  showed  the  results  of 
lose.  continued  practice  and  patient  teach- 

—  The  Lake  Geneva  Herald  speaks  ing.  The  schools  of  the  city  took  the 
as  follows  of  the  high  school  exhibit  in  first  prize  in  their  exhibit  of  papers  at 
that  city:  **The  plan  Prof.  Gould  has  the  National  Teachers*  Convention  last 
adopted  of  an  annual  public  exhibition  year.  The  exhibit  then  was  good,  but 
of  the  drawings,  papers,  etc.  of  the  that  of  this  year  in  every  room  showed 
scholars,  is  a  most  valuable  one,  for  it  considerable  improvement. 


WILL   YOU  GO  TO    SAN    FRAN-       —The  Passenger  Department  of  the 
CISCO  ?  Union  Pacific,  *  *  The  O veriand  Route. '  * 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  hasjust  gotten  out  as  an  advertisement 
National  Educational  Association  will  what  is  known  as  the  Switchman's 
be  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  puzzle,  capable  of  solution  in  ten 
July  17th  to  2oth.  Very  favorable  ex-  moves.  It  fascinates  all  who  try  to 
cursion  rates  will  be  made  from  Chi-  solve  it  and  bids  fair  as  a  novelty  to 
cago  and  all  other  points  on  the  Chi-  surpass  the  great  13-141S  pu^le  that 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway,  created  such  a  craze  several  years  ago. 
with  choice  of  routes  via  Omaha  and  Send  10  cents  postage  to  J.  S.  Teb- 
Kansas  City  in  going  and  returning.  *^«tts,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  for  one  of 
Special  excursion  rates  will  be  made  ^^  these  interesting  and  entertaining 
from  San  Francisco  to  all  points  of  in-   puzzles. 

terest  in  California,  and  to  Alaska  and       _  ^he     Passenger    Department  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  ^^^    ^^j^^    p^^^^    .^j,^    Overiand 

The  people  of  California  are  pre-  Route."  has  gotten  out  a  fly-bill  to  call 
pared  to  give  their  guests  a  warm  wel-  attention  to  the  sumner  resorts  along 
come,  and  this  trip  will  be  the  event  the  line  of  this  railway.  It  is  a  good 
of  a  life-time.  biU^    and  tourists,    pleasure   seekers, 

If  you  are  desirous  of  securing  in-  sportsmen  and  fisherman  should  apply 
formation  relative  to  the  journey,  at  once  to  J.  S.  Tebbetts,  General  Pas- 
please  address,  for  particulars,  A.  V.  sengerandTicketAgent,  Omaha,  Neb., 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  points 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or  A.  F.  Miller,  As-  of  interest  along  the  line,  before  de- 
sistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  93  ciding  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
Clark  street,  Chicago,  Ills.  mer  season,  or  vacation  holidays. 
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— The  management  of  the   Union  of  the  hotel    accommodations  at  this 

Pacific,  "The Overland  Route,"  made  famous  resort  under  the  supervision  of 

a  change  in  the  running  of  its    local  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.      No  pains 

train  Sunday,  April  29th,  that  will  be  or  expense  will    be   spared   to  make 

hailed  with  delight  by  the  residents  of  this  THE  summer  resort  of  the  West 

"The    Omaha  and  Republican    Val-  It  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Salt  Lake 

ley."Thischangeis  made  in  conjunction  City  on  the  Utah  and  Nevada  branch 

with  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  of  the  Union  Pacific.      Trains  will  be 

branch,  making  the   leaving   time  of  run  at  frequent  intervals  daily  between 

No.  7  at  Council  Bluf!s  at  8:40  a.    m.,  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Beach.    Cheap 

and  Omaha  9:00  a.  m.      Arriving  at  trains,  good  baths,  and  excellent  meals 

Valley  at  10:25  d*  "^m  it  connects  with  will  be  among  the  attractions. 

he  train  arriving  at  Valparaiso  at  1 1 :56  

a.  m  .  and  at  Stromsburg  at  2:50  p.  m.       ^hk  library  chair  used  for  many  years 

HereitconncctswiththeSt.Iosephand  ^^  ^r.   Mark  Hopkins  has  been  pre- 

Grand  Island  train,  via  McCool  June-  sented  by  his  family  to  Mills  College, 

tionand  Fairfield,  arriving  at  Alma  at  California.      Dr.  Mills,  of  that  institu- 

10  p.  m.    The  tram  runnmg  opposite  ^ion,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 

leaves  Alma  daily  at  5:30  a.  m.,  ar-  ;=====^====:===— =-^-—-— —————— 

riving  at  Stromsburg  at  12:00  p.  m., 
Valparaiso  2 130  p.  m.,  and  Valley  4:15 
p.  m.,  connecting  with  No.  8  arriving 
in  Omaha  at  5:50  p.  m.,  and  Council 
Bluf&at  6:10  p.  m.,  connecting  with 
Eastern  trains.  A  change  in  the  run- 
ning of  trains  between  Lincoln 
and  Valparaiso,  enables  passengers 
leaving  Alma  in  the  morning  to  reach' 
Lincoln  at  3^.0  p.  m.  Leaving  Lincoln 
at  11:35  a.  m.,  they  connect  at  Valpa- 
raiso with  theAlma train,  arriving  there  "~  ^"Zl ^  ,^  ^     a^u~,  7^^  "^ 

mu  I  /inDDO  I  Our  New  School  Aids  will 

at  10:00  p.  m.  IiIAuiIIjIIU  ■  a8«*8tin  ooDduotinryour 

Good  time  and  through  chair  accom-  ^«,.   ^^  ^,  con^WeMr^  »?5 

modations,    make  this  the  most  desi-  ohromo  excetelor.  merit  and  creSlt  cards  elo- 

,  -     ,.  .....  .  t  firantly  lithogrraphed  In  sixty  different  de- 

rable  Imerunmngmtothis  portion   of  siflms,  colors  and  mottoes;  pHoe  per  set,  fl; 

Nf^hrsiclra       Pae«f»n<rp>ns  lw»twPtf»n   Almo  ^^^^  *®^  ^^  cards  50o.    Largre  set  Samples 
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TRUTH  IN  FICTION. 

Whoever  will  examine  his  prevailing  impressions  after  reading  a  novel 
which  has  profoundly  affected  him  will  find,  we  think,  that  it  is  the 
notion  of  its  truth  and  not  of  its  art  which  is  strongest  with  him.  To 
pronounce  otherwise  is  to  say  that  the  frame  is  more  important  than  the 
picture, — ^that  a  man  who  uses  good  language  but  conveys  no  thought 
is  a  fine  orator — in  short,  that  method  and  not  matter  is  supreme. 

We  often  hear  that  a  moral  purpose  is  a  blemish  in  a  novel,  that  it 
should  be  simply  a  work  of  art,  and  if  perfect  as  such  is  its  own  raison 
(T  etre.  Yet  a  novel  purports  to  be  a  transcript  of  human  life,  hence 
truth  must  be  its  first  desideratum ;  and  while  no  man  lives  simply  to  be 
a  lesson  to  his  brother-man,  his  happy  rewards  and  just  retributions 
being  the  natural  results  of  his  acts;  the  brother- man  may  learn  as 
much  from  these  vicissitudes  as  if  their  purpose  were  that  and  no  other, 
and  the  highest  fiction  will  not  fail  to  furnish  lessons  in  a  like  way  to 
those  whose  minds  are  open.  If  true  to  life,  it  must  teach  the  truths 
which  life  teaches,  and  the  higher  the  fiction,  the  higher  the  truth.  This 
is,  in  fact,  its  best  use — ^for  in  it  its  author  epitomizes  the  experience 
and  observation  of  years,  while  one  who  waits  to  learn  from  real  life 
alone,  may  wait  half  a  lifetime  to  see  the  results  of  conduct ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  bom  novelist  puts  things  before  us  in  a  light  clearer  than 
our  own  reflections  would  cast.  Few  of  our  lives,  probably,  have 
furnished  opportunity  to  observe  the  origin,  entire  history,  and  denoue- 
ment of  a  course  of  religious  hypocrisy,  like  Bulstrode's  in  Middlemarch. 
Yet  his  career  was  in  every  way  possible  and  lifelike,  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  lesson  from  actual  life  would  point  a  sharper  moral  or  stand  a 
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better  chance  of  making  an  impression  deep  enough  to  need  no  repeti- 
tion. To  take  an  illustration  of  a  different  character,  but  tending  to 
the  same  end,  no  one  capable  of  appreciating  Dorothea's  nobility  in 
preserving  her  absolute  integrity  of  bearing  and  conduct  toward  her 
suspicious,  narrow-minded  husband,  when  a  little  hypocrisy  would  have 
served  her  turn  so  much  better  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  is 
confirmed  in  high  views  of  duty  in  a  way  quite  as  effective  as  any  his 
daily  meeting  with  reality  is  likely  to  afford.  Geo.  Eliot  invented  a 
fine  character  in  Dorothea,  and  then  made  this  character  act  consist- 
endy  with  itself;  and  the  simple  associating  with  one  incapable  of 
double-dealing  or  any  sort  of  two-sidedness  is  a  more  lasting  incentive 
than  any  * '  haec  fabula  docet  * '  could  be. 

Is  there  any  one  who,  on  finishing  "  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
feels  disappointed  because  **they'*  did  not  **  marry  and  live  happy 
ever  after  ?  "  And  why,  unless  because  the  writer  has  had  the  power  to 
make  us  feel  that  eternal  life  is  more  than  happiness,  and  that  no  grat- 
ification of  selfish  passion,  however  innocent  in  itself^  compares  with 
the  peace  that  comes  from  the  setting  aside  of  self  for  the  good  of  the 
loved. 

The  distastefulness  of  Ouida's  novels  comes  not  so  much,  we  think, 
from  any  one  flagrant  immorality  as  from  the  general  atmosphere  of  un- 
bridled passion  and  uncontrolled  emotion.  It  is  vulgar  and  under- 
bred. Doubdess  there  are  such  people.  So  it  may  be  said  that  in  de- 
picting them  truth  is  depicted  ;  but  it  is  not  truth  of  a  high  order  ; 
just  as  a  picture  of  a  cabbage  may  be  a  truthful  picture,  but  is  not  an 
interesting  or  valuable  one.  An  aged  friend  used  to  ask,  when  recom- 
mended to  read  some  attractive  novel,  **  Is  it  true  ?  "  and  when  it  was 
admitted  that  the  story  was  not  taken  stricdy  from  life,  would  condemn 
it  as  ^'lies,*'  and  refuse  to  spend  any  time  upon  it,  thus  overlooking 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  much  verbal  accuracy  to  fact  in  statements 
which  are  quite  void  of  moral  significance,  and  much  truth  of  the  highest 
type  in  a  work  of  fiction.  It  is  probably  true,  as  per  Ouida,  that  some 
men  act  as  if  they  were  deaf,  blind,  and  crazy  when  under  the  influence 
of  hatred,  revenge  and  other  base  passions,  that  many  others  care  for 
litde  more  than  to  gratify  these  same  passions  ;  that  some  women  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be  ;  that  many  can  be  tempted  to  do  evil ; 
but  these  facts  in  themselves,  however  true,  hardly  justify  the  labored 
multiplication  of  books  ;  and — to  note  the  absence  of  the  more  signifi- 
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cant  and  guiding  truth,  in  the  presence  of  the  minor  and  unimportant 
one — the  above-named  dispositions  and  tendencies  do  not  qualify  for 
the  entree  of  the  best  society,  though  these  novels  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  it ;  nor  will  vice  be  anything  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  those 
who  follow  her  ways. 

The  chief  objection  to  many  novels  which  deal  with  marriage  is  that 
they  seem  to  teach  the  false  doctrine  that  we  have  not  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  our  own  acts.  To  kill  off  an  unloved  husband  or  wife, 
even  in  a  book,  that  the  survivor  may  marry  again  to  suit  a  changed  or 
an  awakened  taste,  is  to  teach  immorality.  Any  such  convenient  cor- 
recting of  a  mistake  is  not  commonly  to  be  accomplished  without  crime 
in  real  life,  and  novelists  would  be  better  employed  in  teaching  the 
young  and  careless  that  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  must  lie. 

We  were  interested  to  see  that  the  author  of  East  Angels  had  the 
courage  to  face  out  the  extremely  disagreeable  situation  she  had  in- 
vented. Critics  have  censured  Margaret  Harold's  morality  as  over- 
strained ;  but,  so  far  as  cutting  short  all  intercourse  with  Winthrop  is 
concerned,  we  should  have  liked  her  still  better  had  she  cut  it  still 
shorter.  The  ordinary  novel  would  have  drowned  the  objectionable 
husband  when  he  was  on  the  ocean  after  leaving  Maigaret  the  second 
time.  This  was  what  we  fully  expected,  and  to  our  mind  it  would  have 
spoiled  the  book.  The  only  other  possibility  of  relief  was  a  divorce 
suit,  which  would  have  been  still  worse.  So  nothing  remained  but  to 
leave  things  in  statu  quo^  though  it  seemed  unnecessary  for  Margaret 
to  crucify  herself  to  the  extent  of  living  with  her  husband,  since  as  neither 
pretended  to  care  for  the  other,  there  could  be  no  companionship  be- 
tween them,  and  there  was  money  enough  to  hire  service  for  all  his  in- 
valid requirements  ;  still  as  Margaret  would  probably  have  done  it,  the 
author  made  no  mistake  in  thus  representing  her.  We  could  not, 
however,  divest  ourselves  of  an  occasional  impression  of  posing — not 
so  much  that  the  heroine  poses  herself  as  that  the  author  poses  her  ;  and 
where  there  is  posing  there  is  affectation,  and  affectation  is  not  truth. 
It  occurred  to  us  in  reading  this  novel  to  wonder  if  it  was  at  all  in  the 
author's  mind  to  counteract  any  possible  harm  which  might  have  been 
done  by  what  was  to  us  the  weakest  spot  in  her  former  novel  of 
"Anne,"  the  removing  of  all  obstacles — among  them  a  flesh-and-blood 
wife — ^from  the  path  of  a  man  who  had  acted  the  weak  and  cowardly 
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part  of  Heathcote,  that  he  might  step  into  bliss  unalloyed  with  the  noble 
and  high-minded  heroine. 

From  the  reading  of  Anne  Karenina,  together  with  the  sense  of  the 
general  and  wonderful  lifelikeness  of  the  whole  book,  most  strong  was 
the  impression  of  the  very  truth  above  referred  to— that  we  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  of  our  own  doings,  and  that  in  the  evil  conse- 
quences lies  the  wrong  of  an  action.  Surely  a  union  between  persons 
like  Anne  and  Vronsky,  refined,  intellectual,  mutually  and  deeply 
sympathetic,  was  rather  to  be  sanctioned,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  the  marriage  of  two  entirely  uncongenial  persons  like  herself  and 
her  husband  ;  and  per  se  it  would  seem  that  it  were  a  moral  act  to 
cancel  such  a  bond  as  the  latter,  which  should  never  have  been  entered 
into  ;  but  the  consequence  to  her  son  alone,  and  the  ruin  of  the  beauti- 
ful relation  between  them,  was  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  con- 
demn such  a  course.  Nor  could  any  possible  advantage  to  herself 
justify  Anne  in  desolating  her  husband's  life  and  desecrating  his  home. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  happiness  she  craved  could  long  be  hers 
when  built  on  such  a  foundation.  To  step  out  of  the  social  order  and 
make  one's  name  a  hissing  and  a  reproach,  has  no  compensations  in 
itself ;  and  for  one  to  do  this  and  feel  any  abiding  content,  he  must 
have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  the  noblest  abnegation 
of  self  What  then  remains  for  one  placed  in  such  a  position  by  selfish 
inclinations  alone,  enduring  the  pangs  of  remorse,  a  byword  to  former 
friends,  suspicious  even  of  him  for  whom  all  else  has  been  abandoned, 
self-tortured,  self-condemned  ?  We  understand,  we  sympathize,  we  feel 
no  righteous  removal  of  ourselves  as  of  a  different  species  from  these 
sinners ;  but  never  for  one  moment  do  we  justify  their  course  or  feel 
that  the  author  has  any  weak  excuses  for  them.  Their  case  is  pitiful, 
but  their  fate  is  certain  ;   they  themselves  have  made  it. 

The  book  has,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  the  rare  merit  of  making  all 
that  happens  seem  to  come  to  pass  of  itself  inevitably,  as  in  real  life. 
Given  certain  circumstances,  certain  results  follow  by  natural  laws  ;  and 
the  novelist  of  genius  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  possibilities  but  a  seer  of 
truth,  a  transcriber  of  the  actual,  a  recorder  of  the  will  of  the  gods. 
And  this  very  quality  reconciles  us  to  whatever  is  tragic  and  terrible  in 
a  work  of  art.  We  feel  no  inclination  to  quarrel  with  the  author  for 
not  giving  his  book  "  a  happy  ending.'*  We  are  behind  the  scenes 
with  him.     We  feel  for  and,  in  a  measure  with,  the  unhappy  actors ; 
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but  standing  as  we  do  in  the  presence  of  the  fates  who  control  human 
life  and  destiny,  we  acquiesce  in  their  decrees — nay,  more,  we  approve 
them — ^we  feel  that  thus  it  must  be  and  that  it  is  well.  The  frightful 
catastrophe,  otherwise  almost  too  horrible  for  fiction,  thus  becomes  a 
detail  in  the  necessary  course  of  events,  on  which  we  do  not  dwell,  for 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  the  moral  significance  inherent  in  the  whole 
lifelike  drama — inherent,  for  the  great  novelist  stops  not  to  moralize. 
His  characters,  their  acts,  and  their  destinies,  inward  and  outward, 
speak  for  themselves  as  in  life  ;  and  teaching  by  example  and  illustra- 
tion makes  impressions  far  deeper  and  more  permanent  than  would  the 
most  logical  argument. 

What  essay  on  resisting  the  beginnings  of  evil  would  fall  upon  our 
hearts  with  power  as  does  the  story  of  Tito  Milemma  ?  And  what 
drives  it  in,  is  our  conviction  of  its  absolute  truthfulness.  It  is  as  true 
as  a  mathematical  formula.  Volumes  of  sermons  on  the  reflex  influence 
of  crime  would  not  be  more  convincing  than  is  one  flash  of  poetic  in- 
sight in  Pippa  Passes.  The  very  crime  which  was  to  bring  together 
two  guilty  lovers,  separates  them  by  a  mutual  loathing.  They  shrink 
apart  in  shuddering  horror,  and  when  the  lightning  blazes  on  them  in 
the  wood,  it  is  to  them  God's  sword  plunged  here  and  there  to  find 
them.  In  Signor  Monaldini's  Niece,  vpry  striking  is  the  scene  in 
the  church  when  Camilla's  friend  bids  farewell  to  Christ  and  all  the 
saints — very  true  that  the  voluntary  entrance  on  a  life  of  sin  is  a  fare- 
well to  all  the  righteous — were  it  otherwise,  very  meaningless  the  inci- 
dent 

In  any  character,  any  plan,  any  book  whatsoever,  want  of  truth  is 
weakness.  To  us,  the  flaw  in  several  of  Miss  Phelps'  novels,  is  a 
something  unbalanced,  hysterical,  overstrained,  in  the  heroines.  If 
marriage  be  a  treaty  between  equals,  why  the  shrinking,  the  contest 
with  themselves,  the  feeling  of  a  half  unwilling  yielding  to  superior 
force,  which  these  ladies  experience  ?  Is  there  not  a  want  of  dignity  in 
it?  It  is  not  much  in  the  spirit  of  **Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of 
true  minds  admit  impediment."  It  is  a  good  deal  more  like  a  school- 
girl who  has  been  reading  Jane  Eyre  on  the  sly,  and  has  evolved  the 
image  of  man  in  the  abstract  with  little  other  aid  to  her  inner  con- 
sciousness. 

So  surely  is  truth  the  supreme  test  of  worth  in  a  book  that  we  feel 
we  have  the  right  to  demand  that,  in  the  serious  work  of  a  serious 
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novelist,  no  incident  shall  be  introduced  which  could  not  have  happened 
in  real  life  ;  nothings,  we  mean,  simply  for  effect.  If  Geoi^e  McDon- 
ald, for  example,  never  came  across,  in  his  experience,  such  possibilities 
in  animal  magnetism,  so-called,  as  he  introduces  in  David  Elginbrod, 
he  has  written  a  book  in  so  far  frivolous  and  unworthy.  But  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  man  to  piece  follies  together  to  sell  a  book. 

Many  things  which  in  real  life  are  exceedingly  tiresome  become 
amusing  in  literature  without  being  in  the  least  untrue  to  the  originab. 
Maggie  Tulliver's  aunts  would  be  unmitigated  bores  were  we  obliged 
to  endure  them  in  the  flesh  ;  but  seeing  them  in  the  spirit — of  George 
Eliot — ^weariness  is  changed  to  enjoyment  Many  otherwise  unendura- 
ble situations  have  their  funny  side — ^and  it  is  a  great  help  and  renova- 
tor of  life  to  learn  thus  from  books  to  take  the  sweet  and  leave  the 
bitter. 

Our  own  Howells  often  becomes  a  teacher  of  equanimity  in  this  same 
way.  His  stories  are  full  of  felictitous  touches;  many  things  humorously 
true  tickle  us  amazingly;  as  for  instance,  Silas  Lapham's  total  imprac- 
ticability as  a  dinner-guest,  his  obtuse  foiling  of  all  attempts  to  draw  him 
out,  his  social  inexperience  being  so  complete  that  he  has  no  idea  he 
is  expected  to  be  entertaining  and  no  conversational  resources  but 
paint.  Both  Lapham  and  his  wife  seem  so  true  throughout  that  it  has 
almost  the  effect  of  an  indecorum,  as  if  Mr.  Howells  had  been  exposing 
to  the  public  information  an  insight  gained  by  intimate  private  inter- 
course. We  felt  a  little  doubtful  whether  a  character  so  devoid  of 
fineness  in  all  other  directions  as  Lapham' s  would  have  so  delicate  a 
moral  sense,  but  willing  to  admit  that  here  the  author  could  be  trusted 
to  know  what  he  was  about,  and  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
lesson  on  commercial  honesty  by  whatever  character  exemplified.  There 
is,  we  think,  nothing  untrue  in  Howells,  unless  that,  before  long,  it  will 
appear  by  implication  that  girls  and  women  are  all  a  litde  trivial,  a  litde 
affected,  a  little  tiresome,  and  a  good  deal  unreasonable.  We  begin  to 
sigh  for  a  woman  cast  in  a  large  mould.  It  is  not  fair  to  quarrel  with 
a  man  for  his  limitations ;  but  if  one  try  to  imagine  Romola  indulging 
in  the  inconsequent  fooleries  of  a  heroine  of  the  other  stamp,  we  venture 
to  say  the  effect  will  be  whimsical.  George  Eliots,  however,  are  not 
bom  every  decade,  and  there  are  many  who  must  rank  far  below  her, 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  we  owe  much  interest,  enjoyment  and  profit. 

Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  more  interesting  to  human  beings  than  human 
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life.  People  will  always  read  novels,  and  never  were  so  many  read  as 
now.  The  country  is  flooded  with  them,  and  unfortunately  there  is 
much  chaff  with  the  wheat;  and  just  now,  when  so  much  trash  is 
accessible,  young  people  seem  to  be  privileged  as  never  before  to  select 
their  own  reading.  The  Duchess  and  all  her  clan  are  wonderfully 
popular  with  them,  and,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  grave  taste 
that  belongs  to  our  maturer  years,  we  cannot  think  the  Duchess  fur- 
nishes good  mental  food. 

We  quite  agree  with  a  friend  who  said,  when  asked  if  he  thought 
there  were  any  such  girls  as  the  Duchess  represents,  that  he  thought  if 
there  were  it  was  a  type  to  be  ignored. 

It  is  in  youth  that  the  feelings  are  quickest,  the  emotions  most  easily 
excited;  and  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  any  young  mind  and  soul  should 
starve  on  trash  when  there  is  so  much  of  the  best  on  every  side.  How 
much,  how  very  much,  he  loses  whose  soul  does  not  respond  to  the 
highest  literature?  How  shall  these  great  works  be  opened  to  those 
who  need  them  most?  There  are  but  two  principal  channels  through 
which  the  taste  and  education  of  young  people  in  this  line  can  be 
guarded — ^the  home  and  the  school.  Devoudy  do  we  wish  that  all 
parents  realized  the  importance  of  giving  their  children  nothing  but  the 
best  to  read  from  their  earliest  years.  Many  seem  to  think  that  all 
young  people  are  to  be  expected  to  take  a  course  of  trash,  as  they  take 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  and  in  time  to  outgrow  the  taste  for  it ;  but 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  Young  people  are  quite  as  capable  as  older 
ones  of  appreciating  fine  thoughts.  A  young  heart  will  thrill  and  glow 
at  a  generous  sentiment,  a  sublime  idea,  as  an  older  one  is  too  litde  apt 
to  do,  being  dulled  by  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches.  Parents  complain  that  there  is  no  use  of  buying  standard  works 
for  their  children,  for  they  will  not  read  them — they  want  something 
more  exciting  ;  but,  this  shows  that  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  not 
banning  early  enough  to  cultivate  a  correct  taste.  There  are  many 
admirable  books  to  be  had  for  every  age,  and  the  time  now  wasted  by 
many  mothers  in  befrilling  and  beflouncing  their  children  would  be 
better  spent  in  finding  these  out.  The  busiest  mother,  who  has  not 
time  nor  means  for  tucks  and  flounces,  if  she  cannot  snatch  the  minutes 
to  read  for  herself  before  putting  a  book  in  her  child's  hands,  shoulc| 
not  fail  to  inform  herself  from  some  other  source — ^for  the  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  soul's  life  than  the  body's  life.  Where  are  the  womanly 
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• 
dignity,  the  calm  simplicity,  the  sweet  benevolence  our  young  girls 
should  be  growing  into?  Will  the  Duchess  breed  and  foster  them? 
Where  are  the  manly  integrity,  the  contempt  for  all  manner  of  trickery 
and  smallness,  the  wise  self-control,  the  cool  judgment,  we  long  for  in 
our  sons?  Will  the  New  York  story-paper  develop  them?  In  this 
day  of  cheap  literature,  we  doubt  if  either  the  school,  the  home,  or  the 
church,  has  more  to  do  than  books,  with  the  formation  of  character. 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  school  which  graduated  its  pupils 
unblessed  with  a  taste  for  the  best  literature,  omitted  at  least  half,  and 
and  the  more  important  half,  of  its  work.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
formation  of  character  is  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  facts. 
The  wise  teacher  knows  this,  and  should  suffer  no  press  of  work,  no 
fear  of  his  pupils'  not  "passing  grade,*'  no  cast-iron  '*  course  of  study" 
to  divert  his  attention  from  it.  We  have  been  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  appreciative  criticism  from  a  class  of  young  people  when  once 
their  attention  had  been  turned  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  seen 
them  go  rather  sulkily  to  work  upon  a  play  of  Shakespeare  which  was 
**not  in  the  course,"  but  knowing  they  must  give  their  impressions  of 
it  afterward,  and  being  thus  obliged  to  read  with  the  mind  as  well  as 
with  the  eyes,  they  came  back  from  the  reading  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
glowing  faces  and  shining  eyes.  No  teacher  who  has  himself  a  taste  for 
true  literature  need  fear  that  he  will  have  much  difficulty  in  inspiring  hb 
pupils  with  the  same.  And  the  earlier  the  work  begins,  the  better  ; 
for  "shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close  about  the  growing  boy," 
and  the  youth,  tho'  *'by  the  vision  splendid,"  he's  "on  his  way 
attended,"  still  "  daily  further  from  the  east,  must  travel."  We  have 
seen  many  indications  of  late  that  the  subject  of  literature  in  schools  has 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves.  Twenty  years  ago,  if  pushed 
for  time,  teachers  omitted  English  literature  ;  and  when  taught  it  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  names  of  writers  and  their  works,  together  with  the 
century  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  *  *  merits  and  defects ' '  of  their 
writings  ;  which  last  were  glibly  recited  by  a  set  of  young  parrots  who 
knew  not  whereof  they  spoke,  but  would  rise  and  say  that  so-and-so 
was  remarkable  for  combining  force  with  delicacy,  strength  with  sweet- 
ness, when  they  had  never  read  so  much  as  a  line  of  his  writings  ;  and 
if  they  had  read  them,  would  not  have  known  the  one  set  of  qualities 
from  the  other.  Mechanical  teaching  could  in  no  department  have 
poorer  results  than  in  literature.     Fiction  and  poetry  will  always  be 
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most  attractive  to  young  minds,  especially  the  former;  and  fiction  of 
some  sort  they  will  read.  Let  our  schools  then  become  educators  of 
the  public  taste,  and  thereby  conservators  of  the  public  morals.  The 
youngster  who  now  pours  entranced  over  the  adventures  of  a  Texas 
cowboy  and  the  charming  conceptions  of  Peck's  Bad  Boy  might  just  as 
well  have  been  enchanted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  both  his  prose  and 
his  poetry.  The  mind  which  in  youth  is  fed  with  chivalrous  and 
generous  fancies  is  much  less  likely  than  another  to  become  in  later  life 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Let  all  bad,  or  even  worthless  books, 
say  we,  be  anathema  maranatha.  There  is  no  more  potent  influence 
for  ill. 

Ellen  W.  Dennis, 
Racine,  Wis. 


MILWAUKEE'S  CROWDED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

**  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  "  is  perhaps  as  vexed  a  ques- 
tion to-day  as  when  Herbert  Spencer  first  phrased  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  mathematics  and  the  dead  languages  were  thought  to  con- 
tain all  the  virtue  to  be  derived  from  schools  ;  in  these  modern  days 
knowledge  has  so  increased  and  differentiated  that  sixteen  distinct 
branches  are  deemed  necessary  in  which  to  instruct  and  train  the 
modem  pupil.  Many  intelligent  men  and  women  interpret  the  educa- 
tion as  offering  up  the  child  a  sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  greed  of  school 
curricula.  This  god  will  have  70  per  cent,  of  the  child's  brain  and 
marrow,  or  reject  the  innocent  as  too  coarse  a  creature  for  his  palate. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  does  seem  to  be  forgotten,  apparently,  that  the 
child's  capacity  to  grow  and  to  receive  instruction  is  scarcely  greater 
to-day  than  ever  before  ;  and  yet,  it  is  virtually  assumed  that  his  intel- 
lectual maw  of  twelve  summer's  growth  may  be  made  to  compass  and 
digest  without  debility  everything  from  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  a  weaving-needle.  T.  H.  Hughes,  of  the  Toronto  schools, 
says,  *  *  Knowledge  is  not  of  more  consequence  than  the  child.  One 
human  soul  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  knowledge."  This  truism 
smells  mouldy  almost,  and  yet  courses  of  study  are  framed  and  added 
to,  as  though  the  converse  of  it  were  the  animating  principle.  A  sen- 
timent prevails  that  after  the  child  begins  to  go  to  school,  he  should  be 
kept  constantly  at  his  maximum  power  of  activity;  he  must  be  kept 
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submerged,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  study, — ^like  pork  under  brine 
to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 

When  a  boy,  it  was  exhilirating  to  me  to  shove  the  bundles  of  gTain 
through  the  old-fashioned  thresher  so  as  to  see  how  large  a  bulk  of 
straw  could  be  sent  up  to  the  stacker.  This  was  done  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  strain  on  horses  and  machinery,  or  of  the  wheat  that  went  up  in 
straw  unthreshed,  or  of  the  chaff  and  white-caps  that  found  their  way 
into  the  half-bushel.  I  suppose  a  crowded  curriculum  is  in  keepin^^ 
with  the  American  idea  of  **  push,"  but  I  do  believe,  that  in  our  average 
teaching,  a  good  deal  of  wheat  goes  over  in  the  straw,  that  considera- 
ble chaif  finds  its  way  into  the  half-bushel,  and  that  when  the  season  is 
over  (graduation  day),  there  are  frequently  among  the  pupils, 
"galled  shoulders*'  and  ** skinny  ribs"  which  attest  friction  and 
strain. 

All  admit  our  course  of  study  overcrowded,  so  why  multiply  words  in 
proof?  This  admitted,  the  pertinent  question  is.  How  shorten  it  ?  I 
take  it  either  or  both  of  the  following  methods  may  be  employed  to 
this  end  :  one,  to  throw  out  one  or  more  branches  of  study  altogether  ; 
the  other,  to  eliminate  the  least  essential  and  the  non-essential  from 
certain  branches.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  diagnosticate  a  disease  ;  'tis 
quite  another  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  and  stand  the  patient  upon 
his  feet  sound.  The  aim  of  our  course  of  study  is  to  give  a  broad  and 
sound  foundation  for  any  superstructure  whether  professional  or  other- 
wise. Its  aim  is  to  make  good  and  intelligent  citizens,  to  teach  what  b 
eminently  practical,  and  to  admit  nothing  of  a  purely  disciplinary  na- 
ture unless  it  be  so  in  a  high  degree.  In  attempting  to  discover  a  just 
standaid  with  which  to  gauge  the  relative  value  of  the  individual 
branches,  I  have  hit  upon  three  questions,  an  affirmative  answer  to  any 
one  or  more  of  which  would  entitle  the  branch  in  question  to  a  place 
in  the  school  curriculum. 

First :  Is  training  in,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  branch  ( in  question  ) 
necessary  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  ? 

Second:  Is  the  branch  (in  question)  eminently  practical  in  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life  ?  i.  e. ,  in  buying  or  selling  commodities  or 
services. 

Third:  Does  the  branch  possess  a  disciplinary  value  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  that  in  a  high  degree  ? 

Put  these  questions  thoughtfully  and  candidly  to  each  of  the  follow- 
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ing  studies  taught  in  our  public  schools  :  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geog^phy,  Spelling,  Drawing,  Calisthenics,  Music,  History, 
Physiology,  Constitution,  Book-keeping,  Physical  Geography,  Physics, 
and  German.  Admitting  the  standard  to  be  just  and  comprehensive, 
German  would  need  to  go.  That  is  to  say,  German  should  be  dropped 
from  the  school  curriculum,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  intelli- 
gent discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  neither  is  it  eminently  prac- 
tical in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  nor  disciplinary  in  a  peculiar  or 
high  degree.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  German  needs  to  be  retained 
in  the  course  in  order  to  hold  the  children  of  German  parentage  within 
the  Americanizing  influence  of  the  Public  Schools.  This  position, 
however,  is  untenable,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  Prin.  White  re- 
cendy.  He  quotes  statistics  from  Annual  Reports  of  Milwaukee 
Schoob,  showing  that  when  German  was  introduced  into  the  Public 
Schools  of  Milwaukee,  there  was  no  marked  or  unusual  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  pupib  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  furthermore,  that 
when  increased  facilities  for  teaching  German  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  no  marked  increase  in  attendance  has  been  observed.  The 
converse  would  need  be  true. 

Applying  the  same  test  questions  to  the  studies  of  civil  government, 
physical  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  the  following  elimina- 
tions and  modifications  would  need  to  be  made.  The  Course  of  Study 
as  oudined  in  civil  government  is  not  excessive  in  its  demands  if  merely 
lived  up  to.  The  outline  given  admits  the  eighth  grade  to  a  wide  range. 
There  are  virtually  no  limitations  to  the  fields  of  constitutional  law  and 
history.  I  take  it,  however,  that  our  children  do  well,  and  do  enough, 
if  they  get  the  main  and  practical  methods  and  principles  of  civil  gov- 
emmenty  aside  from  the  relevant  scraps  of  law  and  history  which  may 
be  hung  on  to  the  grade  work  till  the  vital  and  essential  truths  are 
wholly  lost  sight  of.  In  physical  geography,  I  would  omit  all  parts  re- 
lating to  geology  as  a  science,  confining  the  study  solely  to  relief  forms, 
and  to  phenomena  and  subjects  which  admit  easily  of  observation, 
illustration  or  experiment.  In  arithmetic,  I  would  drop  longitude  and 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  intelligent  citizenship  ;  it  is  not  practical; 
neither  is  it  peculiarly  or  highly  disciplinary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
study  of  any  subsequent  part  of  arithmetic.  It  is  ill-adapted  to  the 
child's  powers  in  the  sixth  grade,  any  just  knowledge  of  it  being  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  infinite  labor  and  patience.    Bank  discount,  stocks,. 
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certain  of  the  problems  in  interest,  and  equation  of  payments,  can  lay 
little  if  any  better  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  natural 
course  of  development,  mensuration  of  cylinders  and  cones,  pyramids 
and  spheres,  and  the  like,  belong  with  practical  applications  of  geometry 
in  the  High  School.  To  know  how  to  compute  the  respective  volumes 
of  the  solids  mentioned  is  not  eminently  practical  nor  highly  disciplinary. 
Enough  would  remain  with  these  omitted  to  develop  more  power  and 
independence  of  thought  than  is  now  secured,  together  with  a  thor- 
oughly practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Grammar  or  language  is  at  many  points  illogical  or  sadly  out  of  joint* 
To  follow  "Bright's  Graded  Instruction,"  with  Swinton's  grammar  in 
the  fifth  grade  is  discouraging  and  stultifying  to  the  pupils.  It  is  much 
like  feeding  poultry  screenings  for  a  time,  then  com  in  the  ear.  We 
need  a  carefully  graded  course  in  language,  adapted  to  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  in  which  analysis  and  synthesis  shall  be 
intimately  correlated.  Much  composition  work  of  a  practical  nature, 
embracing  good  style,  good  spelling,  good  punctuation,  should  charac- 
erize  our  middle  grade  work  in  language,  technical  grammar  being  rele- 
gated to  more  mature  years. 

Arthur  Burch,  Prin.  i6ih  DisL  School. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

FORMING  CHARACTER. 

BY  T.  L.  ELIOT,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

The  old  Spartan's  advice  to  his  boy  who  complained  that  his  sword 
was  too  short,  was,  **  Add  a  step  to  it."  What  I  would  say  then  this 
evening  is  weighted  with  venerable  authority  from  philosophers  and 
prophets,  and  from  all  souls  that  have  made  real  trial  of  life ;  and  yet, 
just  because  it  is  the  burden  of  the  ages,  we  may  treat  experience  as  we 
do  distant  mountains  or  seas,  as  if  they  were  things  that  have  less  to  do 
with  our  real  work  than  the  water-pitcher  and  medicine  chest.  The 
profession  of  educator,  the  most  honorable  of  all,  since  it  keeps  the 
trust  of  childhood,  and  that  age  keeps  all  other  ages,  is  open  at  this  day 
to  the  same  danger  that  all  other  professions  are  exposed  to— it  is  the 
day  of  tools  and  of  patents,  of  specifics,  of  processes  ;  and  the  danger 
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we  run  is  that  we  may  think  more  of  sleights  of  hand  than  bents  of 
nature ;  more  of  the  way  to  do  things  than  of  the  consecrated  purpose. 
Now,  without  the  least  disparagement  of  methods  or  tools,  it  is  my 
privilege  this  evening  to  endeavor  briefly  to  fix  our  thought  upon  that 
which  passes  over  from  teacher  to  scholar  of  character,  I  wish  to  say, 
first,  that  this  is  infinitely  the  most  important  part  of  a  teacher's 
influence.  Secondl)r — that  the  best  part  of  a  teacher's  work,  in  respect 
of  character  building  is  an  unconscious  work ;  and  that,  thirdly,  being 
so  important  and  an  unconscious  work,  the  sources  of  thb  influence  are 
not  in  things  done,  or  ways  of  doing,  but  in  the  realm  of  being. 

And,  first,  that  character  is  the  chief  thing  passed  over  from  teacher 
to  scholar,  I  think  can  be  best  known  fi'om  what  each  one  of  us,  as  a 
personal  experience,  recalls  of  the  teachers  of  his  or  her  childhood.  If 
you  can  renew  hurriedly  the  preceptors  you  had,  fi-om  dame  school  to 
college,  you  will  find  that  they  instantly  group  themselves  into  two 
classes — ^those  who  impressed  themselves  upon  your  young  mind  as 
friendly^  and  those  who,  if  not  enemies  (that  word  is  too  harsh)  were  at 
least  aUens ;  if  you  remember  them  at  all  it  is  for  a  distinct  repulsion  or 
sense  of  the  mechanicalness  of  the  relation  between  you.  I  would 
speak  for  the  average  child,  not  the  best  nor  the  worst,  and  I  would 
speak  of  permanent  and  enduring  impressions,  not  the  piffs  and  puffs, 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  passing  hour.  You  will  remember  your 
teachers,  in  the  first  swift  thought  and  in  the  last  analytic  judgment,  by 
this  test.  It  is  not  so  much  that  you  learned  arithmetic  from  this  one, 
and  how  to  draw  maps  from  that ;  but  this  one's  face  and  form  comes 
back  with  a  gende  glow,  a  sense  of  personal  warmth  and  confidence,  a 
going  out  of  the  heart  because  of  the  memory  of  a  heart  that  came  out 
toward  you — it  is  the  memory  of  a  man  or  woman  whose  whole  conduct 
said,  **  Let  us  be  friends  and  work  together  for  a  great  end.''  It  is  the 
face  of  one  who  treated  you  not  as  a  part  of  a  dozen  or  a  fraction  of  a 
class,  but  with  an  individual  interest  and  solicitude,  a  love  touch,  and 
with  the  courage  that  never  let  you  think  better  nor  worse  of  yourself 
and  work  than  you  ought.  It  is  the  face  and  memory  of  a  teacher 
whose  justice,  in  intention,  you  never  suspected ;  whose  mercy  never 
left  you  weaker  in  purpose  or  more  self-indulgent ;  and  whose  restrain- 
ing or  corrective  discipline,  when  needed,  you  were  made  to  feel  hurt 
your  friend's  heart  more  than  it  did  you.  I  served  for  a  year  or  two 
after  my  college  days  in  an  academy,  under  a  principal  who  treated 
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every  breach  of  earestness,  in  the  school  life,  as  a  high  crime.  He 
treated  it  that  way  because  he  felt  it  that  way.  He  was  careless  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  what  I  may  call  the  surface  manners  of  the 
scholars.  I  have  seen  his  boys  knotted  into  every  shape  a  boy  can 
unravel  from  a  loose  anatomy,  over  their  busy  desks.  He,  the  teacher, 
chiefly  cared  that  the  lad  was  dead  in  earnest — saw  that  his  contortions 
were  the  correlation  of  his  mental  problem  with  his  muscles  ;  and  only 
some  very  unusual  twist  would  bring  out  a  humorous  remark  or,  better, 
a  kindly  touch  of  the  hand  as  he  passed  by.  But,  let  the  boy  slack- 
twist  his  mental  fibre— get  the  rolling  eye,  and  the  lounge  of  idleness  or 
slumping — and  the  day  of  judgment  began  to  stride  upon  him.  One 
fair  warning  and  then  insulted  law  came  upon  the  offender  with  a  moral 
and  personal  weight  he  seldom  forgot,  and,  note  this,  seldom  resented, 
for  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  school  would  be  against  him  ;  and 
he,  also,  was  made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  was  never  more  his  friend 
than  when  bringing  the  prodigal  of  earnestness  back  to  himself.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  a  teacher  helped  to  make  strong  and  inde- 
pendent intelligences,  although  he  never  marked  standings  but  once  a 
month,  and  never  formally  examined  his  classes ;  (let  us  admit  these 
things,  as  part  of  a  feebler  grasp  in  the  teacher,  or  a  provisional  necessity 
of  systems)  but,  of  far  more  value,  yes,  infinitely  more,  was  the  power 
passed  over  from  this  man  into  every  one  of  his  scholars — ^the  power  of 
his  own  character,  elements  of  courage,  sincerity,  hatred  of  shams,  a 
balanced  will.  On  the  other  hand — need  I  dwell  on  the  injuries  put 
upon  the  wax-like  minds  of  children  when  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
the  teacher  is  slack- twisted  in  mental  fibre  and  gelatinous  in  purpose? 
I  have  heard  health  dwelt  upon  as  a  necessity  in  the  teacher,  and  it  is  a 
priceless  endowment,  either  in  teacher,  or  preacher,  or  any  leader  of 
minds.  I  have  often  heard  of  bom  teachers,  men  or  women,  with  the 
native  gift  of  imparting  knowledge ;  and  this  also  is  an  inestimable 
endowment.  I  see  teachers,  who  are  great  at  little  things  of  detail, 
and  it  is  a  true  sphere  for  greatness — it  is  only  little  minds  that  despise 
little  things  ;  but  above  all  these  endowments  let  us  place  the  quality  of 
entire  consecration  to  the  work.  Tremble  for  the  child  whose  teacher, 
however  gifted,  does  not  personalize  his  school  work,  with  all  the  fine 
ethers  of  such  a  consecration !  That  child  may  learn  his  lessons — ^may 
earn  his  marks;  may  have  a  deportment  ** icily  regular,  faultily 
faultless'* — ^but  he  will  have  missed,  so  far  as  his  teacher  is  concerned, 
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the  gift  of  gifts.  There  may  be  even  a  certain  business  stir  and  pride 
of  standards  kept  up  in  such  a  school ;  but,  believe  me,  in  the  super- 
senual  essence  of  an  education,  it  will  be  a  failure.  Life  earnestness  is 
that  gift  of  gifts.  TeU  me  not  of  a  teacher  that  '  *  she  keeps  good  order ;' ' 
"she  makes  the  children  learn;*'  nor  will  I,  on  this  plane  of  high 
ideals,  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  the  teacher  is  conscientious — that 
word  often  describes  a  tither  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin — a  worrying 
keeper  of  rules,  a  mere  precisionist ;  but  tell  me  of  a  teacher  who 
inspires,  who  brings  such  wholesomeness  to  her  work,  that  the  doing  of 
it  is  the  least  part  of  it,  I  use  the  words  advisedly — a  teacher  whose 
doing  of  the  work  is  the  least  part  of  it.  A  man  may  so  do  his  work, 
in  a  certain  task-spirit,  as  to  seem  to  say  with  conundrum- asking  Peter, 
"  How  often  shall  I  do  this ;  until  seven  times  ? '  *  but  the  answer  of  every 
inspired  and  inspiring  worker  is,  **  Until  seventy  times  seven."  Inspired 
work  knows  no  bounds,  except  those  which  God's  horizons  and  laws 
of  spiritual  gravitation  impose.  Give  us  this  wholeness  of  purpose, 
this  boundless  sense  of  mission,  and  it  will  secrete  and  invent  and 
appropriate  methods ;  or,  without  any  method,  impress  something  on 
history,  on  the  history  of  an  immortal  nature.  Let  teachers  read  the 
lives  of  men  like  Pestalozzi ;  a  man  who  measurably  failed  upon  the 
secondary  side  of  a  teacher's  life;  he  could  not  successfully  methodize 
—but  who  poured  out  upon  the  whole  face  of  Europe  his  sacred  devo- 
tion to  childhood,  and  so  watched  with  God  in  sunshine  and  night  dew 
that  he  won  a  way  to  the  tenderest  mysteries  and  spiritual  chemistry  of 
the  creative  work  in  child- nature.  From  his  hints  and  fragments  come 
the  best  we  know  of  child  souls,  as  the  broken  statutes  of  Greece  give 
us  forever  the  ideals  and  inspiration  of  art. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  my  order  ;  and  now  add  that,  secondly — the 
better  part  of  this  very  influence  is  unconscious.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  **in  much  of  the  world's  best  work  the  unconscious  element  is  the 
most  precious."  A  man's  life-work  may  be  a  failure,  from  human 
stand-points,  even  from  his  own  stand-pbint,  and  yet  an  invisible  some- 
thing has  been  added  by  him  to  the  priceless  stock  of  human  worth  and 
fidelity.  This  general  truth  is  a  consolation  to  lift  us  over  many  a  stage 
of  broken  and  disappointed  hope.  Life  would  modify  and  passing 
years  terrify,  were  it  not  for  the  faith  that  Providence  has  far  more  to 
effect  out  of  every  sincere  life  than  we  can  count  or  measure ;  and,  of 
the  earnest,  consecrated  teacher,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case — his  real 
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victories  are  not  registered  in  the  school  room,  or  to  be  counted  over  on 
the  roll-calls  of  institute  fame.  They  are  victories  of  friendship,  of  love, 
of  reverence  from  the  child-heart  which  he  first  revered  and  loved ; 
and  whose  individuality  he  respected  far  more  than  a  botanist  does  that 
of  a  newly  discovered  and  unclassified  flower.  It  is  the  human  touch 
that  marks  the  greatest  teacher ;  and  this  touch  so  real,  so  personal,  is 
an  unconscious  element,  pervading  the  whole  of  life.  It  is,  indeed, 
that  genuine  and  unconscious  sympathy  with  child-nature  which  dis- 
covers methods  ;  methods  suggested  always  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
loving  search  for  lines  of  least  resistance ;  methods,  according  to  the 
whole  nature  and  order  of  development  of  the  child,  and  not  deduced 
from  logics  and  philosophies.  I  am  told  that  the  **  Tonic  Sol-Fa" 
system  of  music  was  discovered  by  such  a  teacher,  who  longed  to  lead 
the  little  feet  along  some  pretty  by-path  instead  of  over  the  difficult 
steps  which  were  spaced  for  grown  up  legs  ;  and,  after  the  discovery, 
and  wonderful  success  following  upon  it,  up  step  grave  philosophers  of 
music  and  say  it  is  the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  most  natural  way  that 
was  decreed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But,  it  needed  a  yearn- 
ing heart,  one  that  beat  and  fluttered  with  the  timid  child's,  to  find  it 
out.  I  emphasize  the  unconscious  influences  springing  over  from  the 
teacher's  mind  and  heart,  and  entire  consecration,  because  conscious- 
ness always  implies  a  certain  patronage  or  oificiousness,  which  measure- 
ably  defeats  example  and  prevents  the  finer  contagions  of  character 
itself  Children  are  seers,  and  detect  with  remorseless  haste  the  goody 
goody  tone,  the  prating  moralist;  the  retailer  of  self  in  packages 
adapted  forsooth  to  their  years.  But  she  who  is  always  at  her  best, 
being  and  doing  the  best  that  then  and  there  in  her  lies,  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  stint  and  every  unconscious  suggestion  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice, 
is  giving  off  virtue  from  her  very  garment's  hem. 

And,  lastly,  I  have  said  that  this  major  influence  of  the  teacher  being . 
so  important,  and,  at  the  best,  an  unconscious  work,  its  sources  are  not 
in  things  done  or  ways  of  dofng,  but  in  the  realm  of  being.  I  may 
safely  leave  my  theme  here  to  your  own  enlargement.  If  in  any  of  my 
words  I  have  seemed  to  lift  an  impossible  ideal  —well,  can  you  ask  less 
or  believe  in  less  of  your  own  immortality? 

*'When  half  gods  go 
The  gods  arrive." 

And  can  we  bring  a  less  glowing  or  less  sacred  mind  into  a  work  like 
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this?  The  child  in  our  midst  is  at  once  likeness  and  prophecy  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  come  on  earth.  What  shall  he  take  from  us 
but  love,  benedictions,  and  the  precious  freight  of  all  that  is  best  in  us 
of  faith,  of  courage,  of  heavenly- minded  hope? 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Milwaukee  Superintendent  of  Bohools. 

Mental  arithmetic  was  re-introduced  some  four  or  five  years  ago  with 
good  results  and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  whole  training  in  mathematics. 
According  to  present  requirements,  regular  and  systematic  training  in 
this  branch  is  carried  on  in  all  the  grades.  While  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  the  good  work  will  continue,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  still  needs 
the  vigilant  attention  of  principals,  for  some  of  our  teachers  are  not 
skilled  in  the  subject,  their  inaptitude  being  due  to  a  neglect  or  contempt 
for  the  branch  which  became  fashionable  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  while 
they  were  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  school  room.  For  those  trained 
only  to  contemn  a  subject  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  comprehend  its  aim 
and  value,  and  still  less  easy  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  their  own 
education. 

In  a  teachers*  examination  held  at  this  office  in  August  last,  the  follow- 
ing questions  were  given  upon  printed  papers.  Each  candidate  was 
required  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  pen  or  pencil,  except  to  record 
results.  Thirty  minutes  were  to  be  allowed,  but  the  papers  were  not 
collected  until  after  thirty-five  minutes  had  passed.  Each  question 
counted  ten  credits,  and  the  candidate  was  allowed  to  try  all  ques- 
tions ;  and  yet  with  this  advantage,  the  standings  of  thirty-one  candi- 
dates ran  as  follows:  130,  130,  120,  no,  no,  100,  100,  90,  90,  90,  90, 
80,  80,  80,  80,  80,  70,  70,  60,  60,  50,  50,  50,  50,  40,  40,  30,  30,  30,  20. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a  possible  130  credits  was  attainable  in  this 
paper,  no  further  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  average  ability  in 
arithmetic  of  candidates  for  certificates  is  very  low  indeed. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  17,  8,  9,  6,  7,  9,  II,  13,  22. 

2.  A  and  B  do  some  work  in  6  days.  A  does  ^  as  much  as  B.  In 
what  time  will  each  do  the  work  ? 

3.  A  does  some  work  in  2  days  which  B  does  in  4.  In  what  time 
will  they  do  the  work  together  ? 
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4.  What  time  is  it  when  the  time  past  noon  is  }4  of  the  time  to 
midnight? 

5.  At  $3  per  ream,  what  are  2  J^  quires  of  paper  worth  ? 

6.  At  $10  per  ton,  what  is  the  cost  of  3  cwt.  of  coal  ? 

7.  What  is  ^  per  cent,  of  $800? 

8.  If  10  yds.  of  cloth  cost  $70  at  what  must  I  sell  it  per  yard  to  gain 
20  per  cent? 

9.  $600  is  400  per  cent,  of  what  number  ? 

10.  What  per  cent,  of  2,500  is  12^  ? 

11.  San  Francisco  is  120°  32^  west  longitude,  and  Sacramento  is  120** 
31^  west.     What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  them  ? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  in  longitude  between  two  places  when  the 
difference  in  time  is  3  hours  ? 

13.  A  man  buys  an  article  for  $1  and  sells  it  for  $100,  what  per  cent 
does  he  gain  ? 

Teachers  and  pupils  not  trained  in  mental  arithmetic  manifest  a  weak- 
ness of  mental  grasp  that  is  sometimes  quite  surprising.  They  seem  to 
lack  the  power  to  think  of  more  than  one  numeral  fact  at  a  time  unless 
the  mind  is  supported  by  visual  cognizance  of  the  figure  representing 
the  number  or  the  operation  performed.  To  make  an  inference  or  a 
deduction  from  remembered  figures  and  facts  seems  a  hopeless  task. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

STATE  LIBRARY  LIST. 

To  the  Town  Board  of  Supervisors :  Gentlemen  :  —  By  Chap- 
ter 426,  Laws  of  1887,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  town  boards  of  super- 
visors, pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  ex- 
pend in  the  purchase  of  books  for  district  libraries  all  moneys  withheld 
from  public  school  funds  for  such  purposes.  These  purchases  are  to 
be  made  during  the  month  of  July  in  each  year. 

By  the  same  law  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to 
prepare  annually  lists  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries,  and  furnish 
a  copy  of  these  lists  to  each  town  board  of  supervisors  in  the  state. 
From  these  lists  the  town  boards  are  to  make  selections  for  purchase. 

Pursuant  to  these  provisions  of  the  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
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the  following  list  of  books  which  I  deem  suitable  for  school  district 
libraries. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
recommendations  and  suggestions  from  superintendents  and  teachers 
throughout  the  state.  The  effort  has  been  to  select  books  that  are  not 
only  mteresting,  but  are  also  instructive,  and  calculated  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  profitable  reading. 

One  of  the  important  purposes  of  a  school  district  library  is  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  pupils  in  rural  schools  who  do  not  have  at  hand  other 
books  than  those  upon  the  branches  of  study  pursued.  These  needs 
can  best  be  met  by  books  adapted  for  reading  supplementary  to  regular 
studies,  and  by  a  judicious  provision  of  books  of  reference.  In  pre- 
paring the  following  lists  the  aim  has  been  to  select  readable  and  reliable 
books  adapted  to  these  conditions. 

Four  lists  are  here  presented.  The  aim  has  been  to  classify  the 
books  according  to  the  needs  of  pupils  at  different  periods  of  school 
life,  the  basis  of  classification  being  the  course  of  study  recommended 
for  elementary  schools.  A  list  of  books  suitable  for  pupils  in  high 
schools  which  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  has  been  added. 

To  explain  more  fully  :  the  first  list  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils 
in  the  second  reader  ;  the  second  list  for  pupils  in  the  third  reader  ;  the 
third  list  for  pupils  in  the  fourth  reader  ;  the  fourth  list  for  pupils  in  the 
h^h  schools,  and  for  readers  in  the  community. 

In  the  purchase  of  books  for  district  schools,  selections  should  be 
made,  generally,  from  the  first  three  lists.  Where  there  is  a  high 
school  within  the  town,  or  a  disposition  prevails  to  provide  general 
reading  for  the  community,  a  few  books  should  be  taken  from  the 
fourth  list. 

Accompanying  the  name  of  each  book  on  the  lists  will  be  found  a 
short  description  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  a  helpful  guide  to  those  making  selections  for  school  libraries. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  law  is 
comparatively  small,  but  the  few  books  that  it  will  procure  will  be  of 
mcalculable  value  in  those  districts  where  no  other  provision  for  a 
library  has  been  made.  A  large  library  is  not  at  present  desirable. 
Such  a  library  can  only  be  fully  utilized  when  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  community  are  developed  and  trained  to  the  opportunities  which  it 
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affords.  Hence  a  large  library  should  be  a  slow  growth,  keeping  just 
in  advance  of  the  growing  demands  of  its  patrons. 

The  list  of  books  herein  presented  was  submitted  to  leading  jobbing 
houses  for  propositions  as  to  prices  for  which  they  would  furnish  them. 
The  prices  placed  in  the  second  column  (which  on  the  whole  are  the 
lowest  offered),  are  the  rates  at  which  books  can  be  purchased  by  town 
boards  of  supervisors  from  S.  A.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  134  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

It  is  desirable  that  purchases  be  made  at  as  early  date  as  practicable, 
in  order  that  the  books  may  be  labeled,  recorded  and  distributed  to  the 
districts  by  the  first  of  September.  Rules  and  regulations  for  public 
school  libraries  will  be  sent  to  town  clerks  and  to  all  others  who  make 
application  for  the  same. 

The  library  law  has  been  fully  tested  and  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  state  show  that  it  has  been 
widely  complied  with  by  town  boards  of  supervisors,  and  has  also 
awakened  an  interest  in  library  matters  in  many  communities  that  do 
not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Any  assistance  that  can  be 
rendered  by  this  department  in  carrying  forward  the  good  work  will  be 

cheerfully  given. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  THAYER, 

State  Superintendent, 


PRIMARY  GRADE  OR  FIRST  FORM. 


Title  and  Author. 

Publisher. 
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Book  of  Fables.    Bv  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Best  known  fables,  chiefly  from  2Eso^. 

Book  of  Folk  Love.    By  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Hought'n.Mlfflln 

Hought'n,MillUn 

Roberts  Bros. 
Roberts  Bros. 

Roberts  Bros. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 
Lee  ft  Shepard. 

Harper  &  Bros. 
Harper  &  Bros, 
Ticknor  &  Go. 

D.LdthropftCo. 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

140 

40 

125 
125 

125 

80 
80 

90 
100 
160 

160 
1  50 

t38 

Household  tales. 
Letters  from  a  Cat.    By  Helen  H.  Jackson 

n 

Mammy  Tittleback  and  Her  Family.    By  Helen  H.  Jackson . 

InterestiniT  stories  about  pet  cats. 
The  Hunter  Cats  of  Connorloa.    By  Helen  H.  Jackson 

Story  about  California  home  life,  with  bits  of  travel. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  on  the  Round  Ball.    By  Jane  Andrews . 

Seven  Little  Sisters:  Each  and  All.    By  Jane  Andrews 

Stories  In  groogrraphy,  the  "sisters"  being  the  seven 
races,  and  the  "  round  ball "  the  earth. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    Bv  Miss  Muloch 

72 
53 

54 

The  Little  Lame  Prince.    By  Miss  Muloch 

00 

Davy  and  the  Goblin.    By  Chas.  E.  Carr>'l 

Koted  fairy  stories  containing:  many  useful  lessons. 

Who  Told  It  to  Me.    By  Margaret  Sidney 

90 
90 

Five  Little  Peppers,    fiy  Margaret  Sidney 

90 

Stories  of  home  life. 
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Vr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain.    ByDe  Musset Harper  afc  Broe, 

A  fair  story  from  folk  lore  of  Brittany. 

Yoonff  Folks  Book  of  Poetry.    By  L.  J.  Campbell Lee  &  Shepard. 

Collection  of  short,  easy  poems  for  reaoinif  and  recita- 
tion in  schools  or  homes. 

Fairy  Frisket.     ByA.L.O.E T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

iUrr  Know-A-Blt.    ByA.L.O.E T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Under  guise  of  fairy  story,  lessons  about  plants,  etc. 

Gate' Arabian  Nights.    By  Mrs.  Diaz D.  Lothrop  &  Oo: 

GoUection  of  stories  about  cats. 

Stories  from  History  of  Rome.     By  Mrs.  Beesly i  Maomillan  &  Co. 

Delightful  stories  from  early  Roman  history. 

Stories  from  American  History.    By  N.  S.  Dodge Lee  &  Shepard. 

Short,  easy  chapters  about  colonial  hiistory  and  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

Aimt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard.    By  M,  and  B.  Kirby T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Information  in  story  form  about  teas,  coffees,  etc. 

Natural  History  Plays.    By  Louisa  P.  Hopkins '  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Instruction  in  natural  history  in  form  of  dialogues  and  | 
recitations  for  school  exhibitions.  I 

George's  Menagerie— Lion,  Elephant,  Camel,  Wolf,  Deer,' 

Bear 

Leseons  in  natural  history  in  form  of  stories. 

Seaside  and  Way-Side— No.  1.    By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wright D.  C.  Heath  &€o. 

The  World  at  Home-Standard  I T.  Nelson  &Sons. 

Friends  in  Fur  and  Feathers.    By  Johonnot D.  Appleton  ft  Co 

Book  of  Oats  and  Dogs.    By  Johonnot D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet , Ivison,  Blakem'n 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Beading Ivison,  Blakem'n 

Stories  for  Young  Children.    By  Eliz.  A.  Turner Oinn  &  Co. 

Seven  books  supplementary.to  and  for  use  in  connection 
with  Second  Reader.  

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE  OR  MIDDLE  FORM. 


Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now. 

^j  Jane  Anderews 

About  manners  and  customs  of  nations  from  Aryan  age 
to  present,  the  "ten  boys"  being  types  of  races. 

My  Garden  Pets.     By  Mary  Treat 

!I\alk  about  spiders,  ants,  bees  and  other  familiar  insects. 

Seven  Little  People  and  their  Friends.    By  H.  B.  Soudder. . . 

Fair>'  stories  told  by  seven  little  children. 

William  Henry  and  His  Friends.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Diaz 

William  Henry  Letters.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Diaz 

Lucy  Maria.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Diaz 

Polly  Cologne.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Diaz 

Story-book  for  Children.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Diaz 

Jlmmyjohns.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Diaz 

Stories  for  boys  and  girls  full  of  wit  and  humor. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.    By  Lewis  Carroll 

Through  the  Looking-glass,  etc.    By  Lewis  Carroll 

Two  celebrated  fairy  stories. 

Amonff  the  Stars.   Ay  Agnes  Glberne 

Lessons  in  astronomy  in  form  of  stories. 

P'B  and  Q's.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

A  story  for  girls. 
The  Lances  of  Lynwood.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Story  about  chivalry  in  England  in  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Door  Yard  Folks.    By  Amcmda  B.  Harris 

TeUJcs  about  famAiar  animals.    Illustrated. 
Friends  Worth  Knowing.    By  Ernest  IngersoU 

Glimpses  of  American  natural  history 
Beal  Fairy  Folks.    By  Lucy  J.  Rider 

Easy  lessons  in  chemistry  in  form  of  talks  to  children. 
The  Ice  Queen.    By  Ernest  IngersoU 

Story  of  three  orphan  children  who  took  a  long  Journey 
on  skates  to  find  an  uncle. 
What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw 

Notes  from  Chas.  Darwin's  account  of  his  voyage  around 
the  world,  adopted  to  children. 
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Wisconsin  Journal  of  EditcaOon. 


By  J.  T.  Trowbridge 

By  Mary  M.  Dodge.. 


Phil  and  His  Friends. 
Story  for  boys. 

Hans  Brinker;  or  The  Silver  Skates. 
Story  of  life  in  Holland,  for  boys; 

Home  Fairy  Tales.    Bv  Jean  Mace 

About  household  fairies  and  their  good  influences  over 
boys  and  girls. 

Colonial  Days.    By  Blchard  Markham 

Stories  and  ballads  of  early  U.  S.  history. 

Heroes  of  Chivalry.    By  Richard  Markham 

About  Chivalier  Bayard  and  the  Cid. 
Heroes  of  History— 

Vasoo  da  Gama.    By  George  M.  Towle 

Pizzaro.    By  Geo.  M.  Towle 

Magellan.    By  Geo.  M.  Towle 

Maroo  Polo.    By  Geo.  M.  Towle 

Baleigh.    By  G eo.  M .  Towle 

Sir  Francis  Drake.    By  Geo.  M.  Towle 

Lives  and  adventures  of  noted  explorers. 

Sailor  Life.    By  Chas.  Nordhoff 

Account  of  life  of  a  merchant  vessel  and  man-of-war 

Child  Life.    ByJ.G.  Whittier 

Selections  in  poetry  from  best  authors. 

Child  Life  in  Prose.    By  J.  G.  Whittier 

Short  selections  in  prose  from  best  authors. 

Poetry  for  ChUdren.    By  Samuel  Eliot ' 

Our  Children's  Songs.    By  Prime 

Children's  Treasury  of  English  Songs.    By  F.  T.  Palgrave . .  I 
Collections  of  short  poems  suitable  for  school  reading,  i 

Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.    By  Samuel  Eliot 

Selected,  simplified  and  prepared  for  use  in  Boston  pub- 1 
lie  schools,  by  the  late  superintendent  of  schools.         i 

Children's  Stories  of  American  History.    By  Henrietta  C.  I 

Wright ■ i 

History  of  the  U.  S.  through  Revolutionary  war.  ' 

Parley's  Universal  History 1 

Outline  of  history  of  the  world.  i 

The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America.  By  A.  Oilman, 

The  Colonization  of  America.    By  Arthur  Oilman ' 

The  Making  of  the  American  Nation.    By  Arthur  Oilman. . . ' 
These  three  books  give  an  outline  of  nlstory  of  the  U  S.  ^ 

Geographical  Plays.    By  Jane  Andrews 

Plays  illustrating  geography  and  commerce  of  the  world, ' 
for  reading  or  for  exhibitions.  i 

Childhood , 

Short  stories  and  sketches  of  and  for  chUdren  by  Ruskln,' 
Dickens,  Brown  and  others.  i 

Queer  Little  People.    By  Harriet  B.  Stowe | 

Stories  real  and  imaginary  about  dogs,  squirrels,  birds  \ 
and  ether  animals.  I 

Pussy  Willow.    By  Harriot  B.  Stowe I 

Story  of  home  life  for  girls .  I 

A  Dog's  Mission.    By  Harriet  B.  Stowe I 

Story  telling  how  a  dog  re-united  a  family.  , 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    By  L.  Crane I 

■    A  translation  from  the  German  of  these  celebrated  tales. ' 

The  Fairy  Book.    By  Miss  Mullock i 

The  best  popular  fairy  tales  rendered  anew.  { 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.    By  Chas.  Kingsley 

Talks  to  children  about  the  wonders  of  nature. 
The  Heroes.    By  Chas.  Kingsley ' 

Three  of  the  most  famous  folk  stories  of  the  old  Greeks. 
The  Water  Babies.    By  Chas.  Kingsley ' 

A  fairy  story,  deservedly  an  English  classic.  j 

Stories  and  Tales.    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen i 

Wonder  Stories,    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen ' 

Collection  of  fairy  tales,  folk  stories  and  sketches.  | 

Grandfather's  Chair.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ' 

True  stories  from  New  England  hl8tory,f rom  1630  to  1808.' 
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Hou9ht'n,Mlfflin 


Houfirbt'n,Mifflin 
Houffbt'n,Mifflin 


Henry  Holt  &  Co 


Glno  &  Co. 


Oinn  &  Co. 


True  Stories  from  Histonr  and  Biography.    By  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne • .  •  • 

Includes  'HSrandf  ather's  Chair"  and  biographical  stories 
about  great  men. 

The  Wonder  Book.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Tanglewood  Tales.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Stories  from  Greek  mythology  that  will  enlist  the  eager 
interest  of  children. 

Chapters  on  Plant  Life.    By  Sophie  Herriok ,  Harper  &  Bros. 

About  the  wonders  of  growth  and  habits  of  plants 

St.  Nicholas,  per  half  year  volumes  in  cloth  binding \  Century  Co. 

Wide  Awake,  per  half  year  volumes  in  cloth  binding ID.  Liotbrop  &  Co. 

Two  excellent  magazines  for  children. 

The  Ball  of  the  vegetables.    By  Mrs.  Bytinge ;  Harper&  Bros. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  in  prose  and  verse. 
Boz:  or  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Bee.  By  Maurice  Noel . . . 

Quaint  biography  of  a  honey-bee. 

Bolrinson  Crusoe.    By  De  Foe 

Life  and  adventures  of  a  Yorkshire  mariner  who  lived 
twenty-eight  years  on  an  uninhabited  island  on  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.    By  Baroness  de  Montolieu 

Adventures  of  a  Swiss  family  wrecked  on  an  island. 

King  of  the  Golden  River.    By  John  Rusktn Glnn  &  Co. 

A  legend  of  Stiria. 

Masterman  Ready.    By  Capt.  Maryatt Routledge&  Sons 

Story  of  the  wrecking  of  the  ship  "  Padflc." 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla.    By  Paul  Du  Chaillu j  Harper  &  Bros. 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator.    By  Paul  Du  ChalUu Harper  &  Bros. 

The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs,    By  Paul  Du  Chaillu Harper  &  Bros. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle.    By  Paul  Du  ChaUllu Harper  &  Bros. 

My  Apingl  Kingdom,    By  Paul  Du  Chaillu !  Harper  &  Bros. 

Explorations  and  adventures  in  Africa,  with  descriptions! 
of  vegetation,  animals  and  people. 

Birds  and  Bees.    By  John  Burroughs '  Hought'n.Mifflin 

Descriptive  sketches  selected  from  the  author's  larger 
works. 

Over  Head.     By  Laura  D.  Nichols 

Lessons  in  astronomy  in  story  form. 

Under  Foot.    By  Laura  D.  Nichols 

Information  in  story  form  about  volcanoes,  caves,  etc. 

Old  OccMin.    By  Ernest  IngersoU , 

Information  about  the  ocean  for  young  people.  I 

My  Land  and  Water  Friends.     By  Mary  B.  Bamford ID.  Lothrop  &  Co, 

Facts  in  story  form  about  grasshoppers,  bees,  oysters.    I 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child~2  Vols.    By  Jean  Ingolow |  Roberts  Bros. 

Short,  instructive  stories. 

Hopsa,  the  Fairy.    By  Jean  Ingelow 

A  fairy  tale. 

The  Bodley  BookB~4  Vols,    By  H.  B.  Scudder 

Story  books  containing  varied  information  about  the 
history  and  geography  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Boy's  King  Arthur.    By  Sidney  Lanier I  Scribner*s  Sons. 

Stories  from  Sir  Thos.  Mallory's  history  of  the  famous 
king  of  Britain  in  the  6th  century. 

The  Boy's  Froissart.    By  Sidney  Lanier 

Sir  John  Froissart's  chronicles  of  Enflrland,  France  and 
Spain  in  days  of  chivalry.    Adapted. 

The  Boy's  Percy.    By  Sidney  Lanier 

Old  balladb  of  war  and  adventure  from  Percy's  "  Rel- 
iques  of  Ancient  Poetry." 

Knightly  Legends  of  Wales.    By  Sidney  Lanier 

Earliest  Welsh  tales  of  King  Arthur. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  England.    By  Lady  Callcott 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  France.    By  Lady  Callcott 

L  little  boy.  | 
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Historical  outlines  told  by  a  lady  to  a  little  boy. 

The  Tale  of  Troy .    By  A .  Stewart '  MacmiUan  &  Co . 

Story  of  the  siege  and  burning  of  Troy. 
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IVtsamstn  Journal  of  EducaHoti, 


The  Four  MacNichols.    By  William  Black 

A  stor>'  for  boys. 

Twiligrht  Thoughts.    By  Mary  S.  Claude 

Story  for  children  with  preface  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  Heroes  of  Ashgard.    By  A.  and  E.  Keary 

Tales  from  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Thos.  W. 

Higglnson 

This  excellent  history  covers  the  entire  subject. 

Bltaof  Talk.    By  Helen  H.Jackson 

Short  stories  in  prose  and  verses. 

Nellie's  Silver  Mine.    By  Helen  H.  Jackson 

A  story  for  girls  of  Colorado  life. 

Stories  of  Italian  Artists.    By  Vasari 

About  noted  artists  of  Italy. 

Snow  Image.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Stories  and  SKctches. 

Children  of  Westminster  Abbey.    By  Rose  Kingsley 

Studies  In  English  history. 

Father  Aldur.    By  Agnes  Glberne 

Under  guise  of  fairy  story,  information  given  about 
clouds,  mist,  rain,  ibgs,  tldea,  etc. 

Play  Days.    By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett r 

Short  stories. 
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Boston  Town.    By  H.  E.  Scudder 

Stories  about  Boston  in  revolutionary  days. 

The  Trotty  Book.    By  Eliz.  Stuart  Phelps 

Trotty's  Wedding  Tour.    By  Eliz.  Stuart  Phelps 

Two  stories  about  a  little  boy's  adventures. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Chas.  and  Mary  Lamb 

The  stories  of  sixteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  lan- 
guage suitable  for  children. 

First  Lessons  in  Our  Country's  History.    By  Swlnton 

United  States  history  for  beginners. 

Stories  from  Old  English  Poetry.    By  Abby  S.  Richardson,.. 
Prose  versions  of  stories  from  celebrated  poems. 

Dream  Children.    By  H.  E.  Scudder 

Stories  from  My  Attic.     By  H.  B.  Scudder 

Short  stories  told  to  children. 

When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.    By  Yan  Phou  Lee 

A  narrative  of  domestic  life  in  China  by  a  native  of  that! 
country.  | 
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Miss  West's  Class  of  Geography.    By  Miss  Sparhawk 

How  a  successful  teacher's  pupils  studied  geography. 

Up  Hill  and  Down  Dale.    By  Laura  D.  Nichols 

Studies  in  nature  in  story  form. 

Autobiography  of  Franklin 

With  notes  and  a  sketch  of  Franklin's  life  from  point 
where  biography  ends. 

Plutarch's  Lives  [Abridged] 

Biographies  or  noted  men  of  antiquity. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.    By  Mrs.  Burnett 

Story  of  a  little  American  who  became  heir  to  an  earl- 
shfp  in  England.  I 

Sarah  Crewe.    By  Mrs.  Burnett 

Story  of  an  orphan  girl  at  boarding  school.  | 

Story  of  Siegfried.    By  James  Baldwin 

Story  from  Norse  mythology.  I 

Story  of  the  Golden  Age.    By  James  Baldwin 

Wonderlngs  and  adventures  of  Ulysses,  from  Homer's 
narrative. 

Story  of  our  Country.    By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Monroe ' 

History  of  the  U.  S.  in  form  of  conversations  between  | 
a  mother  and  two  children.  j 

Horse.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston 
Cats  and  Dogs.  '  "  "    " 
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The  World  by  the  Fireside.    By  M.  and  E.  Kirby Nelson  &  Sons.     I 

The  World  at  Home-Standard  I Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  World  at  Home-Standard  II Nelson  &  Sons. 

Book  ofTalee.    By  Swlnton  and  Cathcart Ivison,BlAkem*n  | 

Seven  American  Classics.    By  Swlnton  and  Cathcart IvIson.Blakem'n 

Children  with  the  Birds D.  Lothrop  ft  Co. 

Children  with  the  Animals D.  Lothrop  ft  Co. 

Children  with  the  Fishes D.  Lothrop  ft  Co. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side-No.  2.    By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wright D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

Quadrupeds.    By  Mrs.  8.  Tenny LeeftShepard.     | 

Fishes  and  Reptiles.    By.  Mrs.  S.  Tenny LeeftShepard. 

Bees,  ButterHies  and  other  Insects.    By  Mrs.  S.  Tenny Lee  ft  Shepard. 

Sea  Shells  and  River  Shells .    By  Mrs.  S.  Tenny Lee  ft  Shepard. 

Sea  Urchins,  Star  Fishes  and  Corals.     By  Mrs.  S.  Tenny. . . .  Lee  ft  Shepard. 

Birds.    By  Mrs.  S. Tenny LeeftShepard. 

Pictures  and  stories  of  animals.  | 

Beading  in  Nature's  Book.    By  Swlnton  and  Cathcart Ivi8on,Blakem*n 

Geographical  Reader I\i8on,Blakem'n 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins.    By  Johonnot D.  Appleton  ft  Co 

Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers  and  swimmers.  By  Johnnot.  D.  Appleton  ftCo 

The  foregoing  twenty-one  books  may  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary to  and  in  connection  with  intermediate  read- 

__  ers  and  geographies. _  

ADVANCED  GRADE  OR  rPPBR  FORM. 
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96 

26 
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30 
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46 
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54 

82 
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27 

ao 

27 

80 

27 

80 

27 

80 

27 

60 

54 

47 

86 

47 

36 

Albert  N'yanza.     By  Samuel  Baker Macmillan  ft  Co.     1  75  '  1  06 

Kile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia.    By  Samuel  Baker Macmillan  ft  Co.    .  1  76  I  1  06 

An  accx>unt  of  the  exploration  of  Nile  sources  and  tribu-j 
taries,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  | 

Voyage  of  the "'  Vega."     By  A.  K  Nordenskiold 1  Maomillan  ft  Co.     1  76  I  1  06 

An  account  of  voyage  around  Asia  and  Europe.  I 

Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia.     By  W.  6. 

Palgrave 1  Maomillan  ft  Co.     1  76    1  06 

A  personal  narrative  of  a  year's  Journey.  I 

Malay  Archipelago.     By  A.  R.  Wallace Maomillan  ft  Co.  !  1  76    1  12 

Narrative  of  travel  with  studies  of  man  and  nature. 

Japan  in  Our  Day.    By  Bayard  Taylor Scribner's  Sons.  125  1  65 

Travels  in  Arabia.    By  Bayard  Taylor Scribner's  Sons.  1  1  26  :  66 

Travels  in  South  America.    By  Bayard  Taylor Scribner's  Sons.  1  26  '  65 

Central  Asia.    By  Bayard  Taylor Scribner's  Sons.  ,  1  26  1  65 

Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa.    By  Bayard  Taylor \  Scribner's  Sons.  '  1  25  j  65 

Siam.  the  Land  of  the  White  Elephants.  By  Bayard  Taylor..   Scribner's  Sons.  100  66 

Personal  narratives  of  travels  and  observations.              1  I 

Politics  for  Young  Americans.     By  Nordhoff '  Harper  ft  Bros.     !     76  I     66 

Short,  clear  explanation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  ; 
United  States  government.  '  I  , 

History  of  United  States  Navy.    By  Benson  J.  Lossing I  Harper  ft  Bros.       1  75     1  06 

A  boy's  book  giving  history  of  th«  navy  from  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  present  time.  I  I 

Boys  of '76.    ByC.C.Coffin ,  Harper  ft  Bros.     13  00     198 

Story  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  1 

Stories  from  Greek  Tragedians.    By  Alfred  J.  Church 1  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co    1  60        76 

Outiines  of  greatest  Greek  dramas  simply  told.  !  I  1 

Stories  from  Homer,    ^y  Alfred  J.  Church i  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co    1  60  I     75 

Parts  of  greatest  Greek  epics  simply  told.  1 

Stories  from  VirglL    By  Alfred  J.  Church i  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co    1  60  '      76 

From  the  greatest  Roman  epic  poem.  >  i 

Stories  from  Llvy.    By  Alfred  J.  Church I  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co  ,  1  60  |     75 

Early  Roman  history  from  the  earliest  Roman  historian.,  |  < 

Stories  from  Herodotus.    By  Alfred  J.  Church I  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co    1  60        75 

Ancient  Greek  history  from  Herodotus.  I 

2,000  Years  Ago.    By  Alfred  J.  Church Dodd.Mead&Co    1  50  I 

Itoryof     --••-- 
Rome. 


Story  of  a  Roman  boy,  giving  a  true  picture  of  ancient  I 


Roman  Life  in  days  of  Cicero.    By  Alfred  J.  Church I  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co    1  50        76 

Picture  of  life  and  times  of  the  greatest  Roman  orator.  ,  |  i 

Stories  of  the  Persian  Wars.    By  Alfred  J.  Church Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co  |  1  60  ,     75 

Ancient  Greek  history.  |  , 
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Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  People.  By  Amanda  B.  Harris. I 
Short  biographies  of  great  authors. 

American  Authors.    By  Amanda  B.  Harris 

Sketches  of  great  American  authors  and  their  work. 

A  Winter  in  Central  America,    ^y  Helen  J.  Sanborn 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  taken  by  a  young  lady  in  com- 
pany with  her  father. 


Anecdotes  of  Animals.    By  Mrs.  R.  Lee. 


By 
Anecdotes  of  Birds,  SepUles  and  Fishes.    By  Mrs.  R.  Lee. . 
Short  stories  containing  instructive  lessons  about  the 
homes  and  habits  of  animals.  ■ 

Australian  Wanderers.    Rv  Mrs.  R.  Lee i 

Adventures  in  AustraOa  with  account  of  climate,  pro- 
ducts, and  natives.  { 

Printer  Boy.    By.  Mrs.  R.  Lee 1 

A  sketch  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  early  life. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.    By  Harriet  Martineau t 

Historical  story  of  times  of  French  Revolution.  , 

Around  the  World.     By  Samuel  Smiles i 

Narrative  of  a  boy's  travels  around  the  world.  < 

Great  Men  and  Gallant  Deeds.     By  John  G.  Edgar 

History  of  the  Crusades  and  most  famous  Crusaders,     j 

The  Making  of  New  England.    By  8.  A.  Drake 

An  interesting  account  of  early  New  England  history.    I 

Architecture.     ByC.  E.Clement i 

Outline  history  of  architecture. 

Heroes  of  the  Desert 

Story  of  the  lives  of  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  the  African 
explorers. 

The  Story  of  the  Crusaders 

History  of  all  the  Crusaders.    Illustrated. 

Old  Greek  Stories  Simply  Told.    By  C.  H.  Hanson 

A  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Shakespeare  Stories  Simply  Told— 

Comedies.    By  Mary  Seymour 

Historical  and  Tragedies.    By  Mary  Seymour I 

The  stories  of  allShakespeare's  plays.  i 

Stories  of  the  Days  of  King  Arthur.    By  C.  H.  Hanson i 

About  the  famous  king  of  Britain  In  the  6th  century.      I 

Stories  of  Old  Rome.    By  C.  H.  Hanson ! 

Narratives  of  the  wanderings  of  JSneas  and  the  found- 
ing of  Rome.  , 

America;  A  History.    By  Robert  Mackenzie 

Short  history  of  U.  S.,  Canada  and  South  America.  , 

pt  3,800  Tears  Ago.    By  F.  DeLanoye I 

Bgypt  during  the  reign  of  Rameses  the  Great.  | 

Stories  of  American  Progress.    By  Henrietta  C.  Wright ! 

A  history  of  the  U.  S.  during  present  century.  | 

Feate  on  the  Fiords.    By  Harriet  Martineau | 

Romance  giving  a  picture  of  domestic  life  in  Norway.     I 

Crofton  Boys.    By  Harriet  Martineau ' 

A  story  for  boys. 

Child's  Hlstorv  of  England.    By  Charles  Dickens 

From  earliest  times  down  to  William  and  Mary  <1680) 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.    By  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. . . . 
Sailor  life  in  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn. 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies.    By  C.  C.  CofBn 

interesting  account  of  the  early  American  colonies. 
Following  the  Flag.    By  C.  C.  Coffin 

History  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Civil  War. 

Young  People's  Tennyson,    lij  W.  J.  Rolfe 

Collection  of  shorter  poems. 

The  Ivory  King.    By  C.F.  Holder 

A  popular  history  of  the  elephant  and  its  allies. 

Stories  of  the  Woods.    _ 
Tales  of  frontier  Ufe 
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ne  Bier  Brotlier.    By  O.  O.  Bgffleeton 

OtptainSam.    By  G.  C.  Egfflefiton  

Tne  Siflrnal  Boys.     By  O.  C.  Eg'srleston 

Stories  for  boys  relating  to  the  Indian  wars  and  Louisiana 
campaigrns  of  General  Jackson. 

Wonders  of  Plant  Life.    By  8.  B.  Herrlck 

A  description  of  microflcopio  forms  of  plant  life. 

Life  of  Georere  Washingrton.    By  B.  E.  Hale 

Bioflrraphy  consisting  largely  of  extracts  from  Washing- 
ton's diaries,  memoranda  and  letters. 

Stories  of  War 

Told  by  soldiers  of  the  civil  war.    Collected  and  edited 
by  E.  E.  Hale. 

Stories  of  th e  Sea 

Stories  of  early  explorations  and  discoveries  in  America. 
Collected  and  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale. 

Stories  of  Adventure 

Told  by  explorers,  travelers  and  conquerors.    Collected 
and  edited  by  B.  E.  Hale. 

Stories  of  Discovery 

Told  by  discoverers.    Collected  and  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale. 

Stories  of  Inventions 

Told  by  inventors. 


Collected  and  edited  by  E.  B.  Hale. 


The  Modem  Vikings.    By  H.  H.  Boyesen 

Stories  about  cnlldren  of  to-day. 

Down  the  Bavine.    By  Chas.  Egbert  Craddock 

A  story  of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  for  boys. 

A  Sammer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.    By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 

Whitney 

A  story  of  home  life,  for  girls. 

About  Old  Story  Tellers.    By  Donald  G.  Mitchell 

Old  stories  retold,  with  sketches  of  their  writers  and  the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

In  the  Wilderness.     By  Charles  Dudley  Warner 

Adirondack  essays. 

Seven  British  Classics.    By  Swinton  and  Cathcart ' 

Selections  from  some  of  the  greatest  British  authors. 

New  Plutarch  Series- 
Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Chas.  G.  Leland 

CoUgny.     By  Walter  Besant 

Joan  of  Arc.    By  Janet  Tuckey 

Haroun  Alraschid.    By  E.  H.  Palmer 

Sir  John  Franklin,    By  A.  H.  Beesley 

Sir  Bichard  Whlttington.    By  W.  Besant  and  Jas.  Rice .... 

Marie  Antoinette.    By  Sarah  Tytler 

Frederick  the  Great.    By  C.  B.  firackenbury 

Excellent  biographies  of  great  historical  personages. 

Fresh  Fields.    By  John  Burroughs 

Sketches  of  travel  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Birds  and  Poets,  by  John  Burroughs 

Pepacton  and  Other  Sketches,  by  John  Burroughs 

Wake  Robin,  by  John  Burroughs 

Winter  Sunshine,  by  John  Burroughs 

Signs  and  Seasons,  by  John  Burroughs 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,  by  John  Burroughs 

Delightful  sketches  of  nature  by  a  keen  observer  and 
enthusiastic  lover  of  her  beauties. 

Perseverance  Island,  by  Douglas  Frazer 

Story  of  a    "Robinson    Crusoe    of    the    Nineteenth 
Century." 

A  Nation  in  a  Nutshell,  by  G.  M.  Towle I 

A  rapid  outline  of  American  history. 

A  Traveler's  True  Tale.    By  Alfred  J.  Church 

Adapted  from  the  writings  of  Lucian,  a  Greek  writer  of 
the  second  century. 

Heroes  and  Kings.     By  Alfred  J.  Church 

Stories  from  the  Greek. 

The  Story  of  Roland.    By  Alfred  J.  Church 

Adapted  from  the  middle  age  romances  relating  to  Char- 
lemagne and  his  knights. 
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Pictures  of  Travel.    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen >  Hou£rht'n,Mifilln     1  00  <     63 

In  Sweden,  amon^  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, with  a  visit  to  Charles  Diokens.  I 

Prince  and  Page.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge D.  Lothrop  &  Co.     126       «0 

A  story  of  the  last  Crusade  (12»0)  ' 

Queens  of  England.    [Condensed.]    By  Agrnes  Strickland...  i  Harper  &  Bros.    :  1  25  ,  1  00 
Lives  of  the  queens  of  England  since  1066. 

Life  at  Puget  Sound.    By  Caroline  Leighton '  Lee  &  Shepard.     '  1  fiO  I     W 

Experiences  of  a  11  f e  of  sixteen  years  on  the  Pacific  coast ,  j  , 

Young  People's  History  of  Ireland.    By  Geo.  M.  Towle ;  Lee  &  Shepard.     1  1  60       75 

Young  People's  History  of  England.    By  Geo.  M.  Towle  ....  Lee  &  Shepard.       1  50  I     86 
Concise  histories,  with  chronological  tables.  \  I 

Short  History  of  France.    By  E.  S.  Kirkland '  A.C.McClurg&Co    125'      i5 

Young  People's  History  of  Germany.  By  Charlotte  M.Yonge  1  Interst.  Pub.  Co.  .  1  SO  ^     80 
Short  but  graphic  account  of  events  and  progress  of 
people.  I  ■  , 

American  Poems,  by  H.  E.  Scudder f ,  Hought'n,Mifflin    1  00       86 

Rrpresentative  poems  from  the  greatest  American  poets. 

Captains  of  Industry,  by  James  Parton Hought'n,Mifflln  1  1  25       80 

About  men  of  business  who  did  something  besides  make  I 
money.  I  I 

Historic  Boys,  by  E.  8.  Brooks I  Putnam's  Sons.  ]  2  00     1  25 

Historic  Girls,  by  E.  8.  Brooks Putnam's  Sons.      2  00     1  25 

A  history  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  noted  men  and  I 

women.  |  1  I 

Chlvalric  Days,  by  E.  S.  Brooks Putnam's  Sons.    '  2  00     1  25 

Historic  episodes  from  2600  B.  C,  to  1783  A.  D.,  and  the  ' 
chivalrlc  boys  and  girls  who  were  actors  in  them.  | 

Boys'  Heroes,  bv  E.  E.  Hale Interst.  Pub.  Co.    1  00  '     54 

Account  of  famous  historic  characters  that  boys  of  all  j 
ages  regard  as  heroes.  1  ' 

Life  of  Robert  Fulton,  by  Thos.  W.  Knox '  Putnam's  Sons.    '  1  75     1  10 

Biography  with  history  of  steam  navigation,  and  83  illus- { 
trations  showing  construction  of  steam  vessels.  I  j 

Kings,  Queens  and  Barbarians,  by  Arthur  Gilmau 1  D.  LiOthrop  &  Co.    1  00        60 

Familiar  talks  about  history  for  young  folks.  , 

African  Cnisoes,  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee Lee  ft  Shepard.       100'      60 

Adventures  of  two  boys  on  western  coast  of  African. 

An  American  Girl  Abroad,  by  Adaline  Trafton Lee  &  Shepard.       1  60        05 

Account  of  a  European  trip  taken  by  two  ladies. 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Explorers,  byT.  W.  Higgin- 

son Lee  &  Shepard.       1  60  ,     95 

History  of  American  discoverers  and  explorers  largely 
taken  from  their  own  narratives.  , 

Fore  and  Aft,  by  Robert  B.  Dixon Lee  &  Shepard.       1  26        80 

A  story  of  actual  sea  life.  '  I  . 

Little  Women,  by  Louise  M.  Alcott '  Roberts  Bros.  1  60  ;  98 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  by  Louise  M.  Alcott I  Rol)erts  Bros.  1  60  '  9K 

Little  Men,  by  Louise  M.  Alcott Roberts  Bros.  1  60  ,  98 

Jo's  Boys,  by  Louise  M.  Alcott Roberts  Bros.  ,  1  60  96 

Stories  about  boys  and  girls,  containing  many  incentives  I 

to  right  living  and  rignt  thinking.                                     I  i           ' 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  by  Thomas  Hughes Macmillan  &  Co.     1  00  '      50 

Story  of  school  life  at  Rugby  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Arnold.  I 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Hughes '  Macmillan  &  Co.  ,  1  60        80 


Story  of  English  college  life. 


Storv  of  a  Bad  Boy,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich Hought'n,Mi£Bin  I  1  60        96 

Largely  an  autobiography  of  author's  boyhood. 

Harry's  Vacation  ;  Phil,  at  Home,  by  W.  C.  Richards D.  Appleton  &Co  '  1  25        70 

Lessons  in  science  in  story  form.  •  I 

The  Prince  and  Page,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge D.  Lothrop  A:  Co.     125        65 

A  story  of  the  last  Crusade.  1 

The  Little  Duke,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge '  D.  Lothrop  &  Co,     126        66 

Historical  story  of  France  in  tenth  century.  j  1 

Boys  of  Other  Countries,  by  Bayard  Taylor Putnam's  Sous.       1  26        80 

Short  stories  illustrating  manners  and  customs  of  for>  I  !  ' 

elgn  nations.  J  |  | 
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Adventures  of  a  Touo?  Naturalist,  by  Luolan  Blart 

AdTentures  of  a  boy  who  aooompapied  his  father,  a 
naturalist,  throuerh  Mexico.  I 

Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  by  Agnes  Glberne 

A  book  of  astronomy  for  beerioners.  I 

The  World's  Foundation,  by  A^rnes  Glberne 

A  book  of  geology  for  beginners. 

Letters  to  a  Daugrhter,  by  Mrs.  Starrett 

Advice  to  young  ^rls  about  conduct  and  purpose.  | 

The  Book-Lover,  by  Jas.  Baldwin j 

Advice  about  formlngr  libraries,  and  what  books  to  read,i 
with  lists  of  best  books. 

The  Boy  with  an  Idea,  by  Mrs.  Biloart ' 

A  story  for  boys,  fun  of  practical  suggestions. 

The  Young  Mechanic,  by  J.  Lukin 

Practical  carpentry.    Dlrectons  for  use  of  all  kinds  of 
tools.  I 

Amongst  Machines,  by  J.  Lukin 

Description  of  mechanical  appliances  used  in  manufac-, 
ture  of  wood,  metal  and  other  substances.  1 

The  Boy  Engrineers,  bv  J.  Lukin ' 

What  some  boys  did  in  mechanics,  and  how  they  did  it. 

The  Youn^  Desig'ner,  by  V.  LeDuc 

Story  of  how  a  boy  learned  to  draw  and  make  desi^rns. 


Days  and  Nigrhts  on  the  Battlefield,  by  C.  C.  Ck)ffln 

Account  of  the  Army  of  the  West  in  War  of  Rebellion. 

Winning  His  Way,  by  C.  C.  Coffin 

A  story  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Handbook  of  Engrlish  History,  by  M.  J.  Guest I 

Brought  down  to  1880,  with  supplementary  chapter  on 
Bngrlish  Literature  of  19th  Century. 

On  the  Threshold,  by  T.  T.  Munger 

Hints  and  suflrseetions  to  young  people  on  the  threshold 
of  life.  I 

The  Tanner  Boy,  by  Major  Penniman ' 

Boyhood  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  and  how  the  boy's  char- 
acteristics developed  In  the  man. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Dean  Swift 

Travels  of  an  imaginary  hero,  Gulliver,  in  land  of  pig- 
mies and  of  giants. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

History  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest  period  to  union  , 
with  England  under  James  VI.  , 

Stories  of  the  Old  World,  by  Alfred  J.  Church 

Stories  from  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  , 

Adventures  of  inyspe8,by  Chas.  Lamb 

Story  of  the  Cfreek  hero. 

Twice  Told  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Short  stories. 

The  Spy,  by  J.  F.  Cooper 

A  tale  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  Washington 
and  other  historic  characters  figure.  , 

The  Pilot,  by  J.  P.  Cooper 

A  tale  of  the  sea  in  Revolutionnry  times,  in  which  the 
famous  Paul  Jones  appears. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by  J.  F.  Cooper 

Tale  of  frontier  life. 

Crusade  of  the  Children,  by  C.  Z.  Gray ' 

History  of  the  Children's  Crusade  in  13th  century.  | 

Around  the  Hub,  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake 

A  boy's  book  about  Boston.  1 

Christmas  Stories,  by  Charles  Dickens 

IndudinfiT  Christmas  Carol,  The  Chimes,  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  and  other  stories.  ' 

Old  Curiosity  Shop, by  Charles  Dickens 

Story  in  which  ^'Little  Nell"  and  her  grandfather  are  the 
chief  characters.  I 
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The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Walter  Soott. . .  •  •  •  •  ■  • -vv 
Historical  romance  of  days  of  Richard  III. 


Ivanhoe,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Historical  romance  of  days  of  chivalry. 

Rob  Roy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Romance  of  Scotland  in  1715. 
Kenllworth,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott - . .  - . .  -  ...  - 

Historical  romances  of  reigrn  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Animal  Life,  by  Sarah  Cooper 

Studies  In  natural  history  for  young  people. 


Life  of  Nelson,  by  Robert  Southey  ..........  

Biography  of  the  greatest  British  admiral. 

Historic  Waterways,  by  R.  G.  Thwaites  .  . ........  •  -  •  —  •  • 

Description  of  canoeing  trips  down  Rock,  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers,  by  Sec'y  State  Historical  Society,  Wis.. 

Making  of  the  Great  West,  by  S.  A.  Drake. 

Interesting  account  of  development  of  western  states. 

Longfellow's  Poems 

Lowell's  Poems 

Whlttier's  Poems 

Holmes'  Poems 

Bryant's  Poems 

Tennyson's  Poems 

Scott'^s  Poems 

Burns's  Poems •.•••:•  •; 

Works  of  each  poet  in  single  volume. 

Founders  of  Empires- 
Cyrus,  by  J.&  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Darius,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Xerxes,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Alexander,  byJ.  &  J.  S.C.  Abbott.... 

GenghisChan,  by  J.  &  J.  S.C.Abbott  

Peter  the  Great,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 


Ginn  &  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
Hough  t'n,Mifflin 
Hought'n,Mtfflin 
Harper  &  Bros. 
Routledge&Sons 
A.C.HcClurg&Co 

Scribner's  Sons. 

Hought'n,Mifflln  | 
Hough  t'n.Mifflin 
Hought'n.Mifflin  ' 
Hough t'n.MilBin  i 
D.Appleton&Co 
Hought'n,MifflIn  | 
Macmlllan  &  Co.  • 
MacmiUan&Co. 


86 
100 
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Heroes  of  Roman  history- 
Romulus,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Hannibal,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Pyrrhus,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Julius  Cfesar,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Nero,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Earlier  British  kings  and  queens- 
Alfred,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott .  ..■..-■•  •  ••■•••;;• 
William  tJie  Conquerer,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Richard  L  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Ablwtt 

Richard  II.  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Ablx)tt . .  . .  ^ 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Later  British  kings  and  queens- 
Richard  II,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott .     . ..... ...... 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. . . 

Elizabeth,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Charies  I.  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 

Charles  II,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 


Queens  and  heroines — 

Cleopatra,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Marie  Antoinette,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott. 

Josephine,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Hortense,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Mndam  Roland,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott. . . . 
Rulers  of  later  times—        _      ,  ^ 

Kmg  Philip,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Hernando  Cortez,  by  J.  &  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.. 

Henry  IV.  by  J.  &  J  S.  C.  Ablwtt 

Louis  XIV,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott. 


Joseph  Bonapart,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Louis  Philippe,  by  J.  &  J.  8.  C.  Abbott 

Biographical   histories  in   handy    form,    with     many 
illustrations. 

The  World  at  Home ;  Standard  IV 

The  World  at  Home;  Standard  V 

The  World  at  Home ;  Standard  \1 

Reading  In  Nature's  Book,  by  Mrs.  8.  Tenny 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  by  Johonnot 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World,  by  Johonnot 

Home  Studies  In  Nature,  by  Mary  Treat 


Harper  &  Bros. 
Harper  &  Bros. 
Harper  &  Bros. 
Harper  &  Bros. 
Harper  &  Bros. 
Harper  &  Brof. 

Harper  ft  Bros. 
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The  foregoing^  seven  books  will  be  found  useful  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  geography  and  natural  history. 

Acts  and  Anecdotes  of  Authors,  by  Chas.  M.  Barrows 

Books  of  reference  giving  facts  about  American  and 
British  books  and  authors. 

Young  Folk's  Cj'clopedia— 


NewEngPubCo 


Persons  and  Places,  by  J.  D.  Ghamplln,  Jr \  Henry  Holt  &  Co 

Common  Things,  by  S.  D.  Champlin.  Jr ,  Henry  Holt  &  Co 

Excellent  books  of  reference  for  rural  schools.  | 


160 


2  60 
2  60 


98 


165 
1  65 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Outlines  of  Universal  History,  by  Fisher 

With  excellent  maps  and  chronological  tables. 

Bacon's  Essays 

With  annotations  by  Dr.  Whately. 

British  Humorists  and  the  Four  Georges,  by  Thackeray  .... 
Lectures  on  noted  British  writers  and  four  kings  of 
Bng'iand. 

English  Traits,  by  R.  W.  E  merson 

Opinions,   observations  and  characterizations  by  the 
author  after  his  second  visit  to  England.  i 

Representative  Men,  by  R.  W.  Emerson 

Essays  on  men  of  different  periods  who  have  been  lead- 
ers in  thought  and  action.  i 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  by  O.  W.  Holmes 

The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  by  O.  W.  Holmes | 

In  the  form  of  table  talk,  witty  comments  on  a  variety  ; 
of  subjects,  with  some  of  the  author's  popular  verses. , 

Sketch  Book,  by  Washington  Irving 

Containing  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  , 
Rural  Life  in  England  and  other  sketches. 

Life  of  Washington,  by  Washington  Irving 

Life  of  Columbus,  by  Washington  IrWng 

Condensed  by  the  author  from  his  complete  works.         { 

Alhambra,  by  Washington  Irving i 

A  residence  in  the  most  romantic  place  in  Spain.  I 

Mahomet,  by  Washington  Irving  12  Vols  ] 

A  vivid,  brilliant  history  of  Mahomet. 

My  Winter  on  the  Nile,  by  Chas.  Dudley  Warner 

A  book  of  Egyptian  travel.  i 

Old  Time  t-lassics—  ' 

Plutarch's  Lives  [2  Vols.] 

Biographies  of  great  men  of  ancient  times. 

Herodotus  [2  Vols.] 

Ancient  history  by  the  oldest  Greek  historian. 

Ismalla,  by  Samuel  Baker 

Narrative  of  expedition  to  Central  Africa  for  suppres- 
sion of  slave  trade.  I 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  by  E,  E.  Hale 

Story  showing  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  influences 
of  one  good  life. 

Natural  History  and  Antiquity  of  Selborne,  by  Gilb't  White. 
A  book  of  travel,  science  and  geography. 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life,  by  C.  F.  Bolder 

Description  of  strange  forms  of  animal  life. 

The  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  by  A.  B.  Buckley 

Lectures  on  well-known  natural  facts.  i 

Forms  of  Water,  by  J.  Tyndall ' 

Familiar  exposition  oi  origin  and  phenomena  of  glaciers- 
Science  Gleanings,  by  John  Gibson 

Studies  in  natural  history  from  sdentitic  standpoints. 

The  Sea,  by  Jules  MIchelet i 

Treatise  on  the  sea,  its  currents,  shores,  inhabitants,  etc! 
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Harper  &  Bros. 
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The  Age  of  Electricity,  by  Park  Benjamin 

Leading  principles  of  electrical  science. 

Wonders  of  Science :  Water,  by  Scheie  De  Vere 

Wonders  of  Science  :  Meteors,  by  William  Lackland. 
Vol.XVin.,No.7.-3 
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Wonders  of  Man  and  Nature- 
Thunder  and  Lig-htnlnff,  by  W.  De  Fonylelle. 
Sublime  In  Nature,  by  F.  De  Lanoye. 


Tntelllffence  of  Animals,  by  Ernest  Menault 

Great  Hunts,  by  Victor  Meunier 

Wonders  of  Pompeii,  by  Marc  Mormier 

The  **  Wonder  Library  "  grives  in  popular  form,  faats, 
about  science,  laws  of  nature,  natural  history. 

A  Naturalist's  Rambles,  by  Chas.  C.  Abbott 

Upland  and  Meadow,  by  Chas.  C.  Abbott 

Waste-Land  WanderinKS,  by  Chas.  C.  Abbott j 

Accounts  of  rambles  and  excursions  along  the  Dela- 
ware river  and  tributaries.  I 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  O.  W.  Holmes ' 

Margaret  Fuller  Ossoll,  by  T.  W.  Higginson I 

Noah  Webster,  by  H.  E.  Scudder 

John  Quincy  Adams,  by  John  T.  Morse 

Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Henry  C.  Lodge I 

John  C.  Calhoun,  by  H.  Von  Hoist , 

Thomas  Jefferson,  by  John  L.  Morse,  Jr 

Daniel  Webster,  by  Henry  C.  Lodge 

Excellent  biographies  of  great  Americans. 
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Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  Mary  S.Lamson  '  Hough t'n.Mlffiln  !  1  60  I 
Account  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  by  her  instruct-  I 

or,  and  methods  used  in  her  instruction.  I 

Lives  of  the  Presidents—  I  I  I 

George  Washington,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard 

U.  8.  Grant,  by  W .  O.  Stoddard 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard. . 

Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard 

Harrison.  Tyler,  Polk,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard 

Madison,  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard. . . 
Written  especially  for  young  people. 


Stokes  &  Co. 
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Stokes  &  Co. 
Stokes  Ac  Co. 
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Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Harriet  B.  Stowe 

Story  giving  portrayal  of  slavery  in  U.  S.  before  the  war. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Poem  in  which  King  James  and  Roderick  Dhu  figure. 


Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  allegories. 

Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  by  Hugh  Miller, 
ell-k 


Autobiography  of  the  well-known  geologist  and  writer. 

Shakespeare,  by  Victor  Hugo 

Concerning  Shakespeare's  life  and  genius. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakeflold.  by  Oliver  Goldsmith 

A  story  of  English  country  life  in  the  last  century. 

The  Deserted  VlUaflre  and  Traveler,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. . . . 
Poems— rural  English  life;  a  tour  in  Europe. 

AudulK)n,  the  Naturalist,  by  Mrs.  Audulion 

Biography  of  the  greatest  American  ornithologist. 

Home  Life  of  Great  Authors,  by  Hattie  T.  Griswold 

Thirty  sketches  of  writers  of  Europe  and  America. 

Familiar  Talks  on  English  Literature,  by  A.  S.  Richardson. . 
Embracing  the  great  historical  epocns. 

On  Education.    By  Herbert  Spencer 

Essay  on  the  principles  underlying  a  sound  education. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Kind  words  for  the  Journal  come  to  us  from  many  sources,  and  are  highly 
appreciated.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  quoting 
the  following  from  a  private  letter  of  our  Japan  correspondent:  "  I  must  tell 
you  an  interesting  item  about  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 
When  I  am  through  with  each  number,  and  do  not  wish  for  any  special  reason 
to  preserve  it,  I  give  it  to  Mr.  Watase,  who  has  just  been  promoted  from  the 
high  school  to  the  Normal  school  principalship.  He  told  me  that  he  found  them 
very  valuable,  and  had  copied  a  great  deal  from  them  for  reference.*'  We 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  Journal  of  value  to  Wisconsin  teachers,  and 
fully  believe  that  they  will  find  it  to  be  worth  much  more  to  them  every  year 
than  the  subscription  price.  It  is  a  medium  of  connection  with  the  educational 
work  of  the  state,  discusses  independently  the  great  educational  problems  of 
the  times,  gives  much  attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  contains 
a  great  many  hints  and  helps  for  the  school  room,  and  strives  to  keep  its  readers 
abreast  of  what  is  best  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  time.  Its  circulation 
ought  to  be  greatly  extended.  We  want  an  active  and  intelligent  agent  to 
canvass  for  the  Journal  at  each  of  the  fall  institutes,  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
inducements  to  such  to  work  for  us.  Persons  wishing  to  take  an  agency  for 
their  county  and  to  canvass  vigorously  for  us  in  any  institute  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  us  at  once.  We  shall  be  glad  also  to  have  agents  in  each  of 
the  principal  cites  of  the  state. 

Commencements  and  commencement  programs  naturally  call  attention  to 
the  rhetorical  work  of  the  schools,  and  afford  a  fit  occasion  for  pointing  out  one 
of  its  characteristic  defects.    With  all  the  advance  which  has  been  made,  we 
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are  still  far  from  realizing  a  proper  idea.  There  is  something  painful  to  a  right- 
minded  person  in  listening  to  a  discourse  from  a  girl  or  boy  of  sixteen  which 
somehow  has  received  the  reflections  and  coloring  of  a  mature  life  experience. 
The  case  is  still  worse  when  the  production  is  enriched  with  allusions  and  liter- 
ary turns  for  which  youth  rarely  if  ever  develops  an  appreciation.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, we  say  to  ourselves,  that  our  public  schools,  in  these  -public  rhetoricals, 
directly  cultivate  dishonesty  ?  Are  there  teachers  in  responsible  positions  who 
will  pervert  the  fountain  of  right  living  in  youth  by  making  over  for  a  pupil  a 
production  to  be  given  in  public,  putting  into  it  new  thoughts,  and  new  turns  of 
expression,  until  it  is  no  longer,  in  any  fair  sense,  the  pupil's  own  work,  and 
then  set  him  before  an  audience  to  make  his  first  public  success  under  false 
colors  furnished  him  by  his  teacher  and  moral  guide  ?  We  hope  not.  That 
such  help  is  felt  to  be  necessary  results  from  defective  training,  and  what  the 
chief  defect  is  may  be  readily  made  out  by  an  examination  of  school  commence- 
ment programs.  These  show  that  a  great  many  of  the  young  people  who  ap- 
pear on  such  occasions  have  no  subject  They  have  a  title  for  their  *'  piece," 
but  the  title  is  not  a  subject.  Often  the  title  tells  all  there  is  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  poor  essayist  has  only  to  beat  about  for  various  ways  of  saying  this. 
What,  for  example,  can  a  child  do  with  such  a  title  as  '*  Finish  What  You  Be- 
gin," or  "Toil  the  Price  of  Success?"  Or,  again,  the  title  is  so  vague  and 
general  that  none  but  an  experienced  writer  could,  in  treating  it,  escape  the 
error  of  dropping  into  trivial  commonplaces;  as  "True  Heroism,"  "Happi- 
ness," "Education."  This  is  too  much  the  character  of  school  composition 
work.  It  is  strained,  unnatural,  unreal,  and  the  pupil's  reaction  against  it  is 
wholesome  and  commendable.  When  this  work  shall  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  his  school  studies  ;  when  his  teachers  first  set  him  to  investigate 
something  and  then  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  found  out;  or  to  observe 
something  and  then  describe  it ;  or  to  discuss  a  question  which  has  two  sides  to 
it;  or  to  narrate  as  skillfully  as  he  can  a  bit  of  his  own  experience  or  an  historic 
incident ;  when,  in  short,  his  teachers  shall  give  him  real  subjects,  and  help  him 
to  write  effectively  about  them ;  then  we  shall  have  less  temptation  to  make 
him  falsify  on  commencement  day,  and  less  unnatural  and  profitless  perform- 
ances on  commencement  programs. 

Although  the  Library  List  occupies  considerable  space  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal  we  feel  sure  that  in  the  publication  of  it  we  confer  a  service  upon 
a  large  number  of  readers.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  officers  of 
towns  and  school  districts  charged  with  the  execution  of  chapter  426,  Laws  of 
1887,  relating  to  school  libraries,  but  its  utility  is  by  no  means  limited  to  such. 
Its  value  is  great  to  all  teachers 'who  are  anxious  to  know — as  what  wide-awake 
teacher  is  not?— what  books  are  suitable  to  recommend  for  the  reading  of  the 
pupils  under  her  charge;  to  officers  and  teachers  of  city  schools  who  are  building 
up,  or  desire  to  build  up,  school  libraries  independent  of  the  law  above  referred  to; 
to  parents  seeking  to  find  safe,  suitable  and  useful  books  for  the  reading  of  their 
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children;  to  young  folks  anxious  to  know  what  there  is  for  them  to  read;  and 
again,  to  teachers  looking  about  for  books  for  their  own  entertainment  and 
instruction.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  list  is  not  only  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  last  year,  but  that  it  has  been  selected  with  much  greater  care,  as 
more  time  was  disposable  for  the  making  of  it.  These  books  have  all  been 
carefully  examined  by  competent  persons,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be 
found  worthy  of  the  place  assigned  them.  To  aid  in  the  selection  for  purchase 
they  have  been  thrown  into  groups  suited  to  different  school  forms  or  grades; 
and  further,  a  brief  description,  designed  to  indicate  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
character  of  the  book,  has  been  appended  to  most  of  the  titles.  We  recom- 
mend to  teachers  to  place  this  number  of  the  Journal  where  it  can  be  easily 
consulted,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  their  friends  and  pupils,  that  the  list 
may  be  studied,  and  help  young  people  to  become  familiar  with  the  titles  of  a 
few  of  the  best  books  for  their  instruction  and  entertainment  which  are  now 
accessible. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Recent  Examinations  Parers  for  admission  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  Columbia  School  of  Mines.  Edited  by  John 
S.  White,  (Ginu  &  Co.,  324  pp.) 

Two  prominent  suggestions  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  examines  this  book 
intelligently.  One  is  the  manner  in  which  the  entrance  examinations  of  our 
higher  institutions  determine  the  teaching  of  the  preparatory  schools.  Indeed, 
m  any  system  where  examinations  are  made  the  tests  for  passing  from  grade  to 
grade,  the  character  of  these  examinations  is  of  the  highest  importance.  And 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  questsons  are  published  or  not;  they  are 
known  and  discussed,  and  those  preparing  pupils  to  meet  them  shape  their  work 
inevitably  as  closely  as  possible,  to  meet  these  demands.  The  examiner,  there- 
fore, sets  the  standard  of  work  for  the  lower  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  indirect  services  rendered  by  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
They  determine  not  merely  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools, 
but  the  method  of  treating  the  subjects  and  the  kind  of  mental  effects  secured 
through  them,  not  only  for  the  small  number  of  youths  who  enter  colleges,  but 
for  the  far  larger  number  who  attend  the  high  schools;  and  through  the  standards 
of  these  high  schools  they  affect  the  work  of  elementary  teachers.  Such  books 
as  this  are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  directness  and  importance  of  this 
effect.  The  second  suggestion  flows  from  this,  namely,  that  there  has  been  a 
marvelous  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  demanded  for  admission 
to  our  best  colleges.  They  seek  now  originality  and  power  rather  than  mere 
knowledge,  a  well  stored  memory.  In  geometry  and  algebra,  for  example, 
the  student  will  find  half  or  more  of  the  work  required  by  these  questions  to  be 
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in  the  form  of  original  problems  or  demonstrations.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French 
and  German  the  colleges  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  demanding  that  the  candi- 
dates shall  have  read  a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  a  few  authors;  he  niust 
know  the  language,  and  his  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  read  at 
sight  select  passages  which  he  has  never  seen  before.  The  questions  in 
geography  and  history  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  work  demanded, 
requiring  greater  breadth  and  fulness  of  knowledge  and  power  to  use  intelligendy 
the  facts  mastered.  Physics  and  botany  are  required,  and  the  examinations  in 
them  are  real  tests  of  power.  All  this  shows  how  rapidly  our  coll^i^es  are 
growing  to  be  real  universities.  The  work  now  demanded  for  admission  is 
almost  equal  to  that  required  for  graduation  fifty  years  ago,  in  some  respects  is 
an  advance  upon  that.  This  book,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  guide  to  methods  of 
teaching  but  an  evidence  of  the  rapid  development  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

— Historical  Map  of  the  United  States,  by  E.  A.  W.  Goff,  (National 
Historical  Publishing  Co.,  182  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  62x64  in.,  |io), 
is  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  American  history,  the  value  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  The  plan  is  original  and  exceedingly  effect- 
ive, presenting  not  only  general  outlines  but  also  the  details  of  history 
upon  the  map  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  confusion,  and 
assist  the  learner  materially  in  grasping  the  relations  of  events.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  earliest  discoverers,  it  traces  clearly  the  route  of  all  explorers, 
placing  properly  the  date  of  each  important  event.  The  areas  of  opera- 
tions in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  Revolution,  the  Rebellion,  etc., 
are  clearly  marked  out,  and  in  this  area  each  campaign  is  carefully  traced.  The 
first  settlements  in  each  of  the  states  are  noted,  the  first  railroads  located,  as 
also  the  first  canals,  telegraph  lines,  street  cars,  etc.  About  the  main  map  are 
skilfully  grouped  a  number  of  subsidiary  ones  of  great  valye — arctic  explora- 
tions, acquisitions  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  war,  histories 
of  the  states,  important  cappaigns,  etc. ;  the  whole  making  a  remarkably  com- 
plete presentation  to  the  eye  of  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  the  value  of  such  a  map  to  the  teacher  of  history.  It  not  only 
associates  the  event  with  its  location  and  in  its  relation,  but  presents  the  whole 
to  the  eye,  which  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  fixing  it  permanently.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  original  and  extensive  a  work  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  errors.  We  have  noted  a  few,  but  our  examination  has  satisfied  us 
that  the  map  is  essentially  accurate,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  favor 
of  our  readers. 

—  Kellogg  &  Co.  issue  some  very  admirable  books  for  teachers,  such  as 
Payne's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  Art  of  Securing 
Attention,  etc.  Nothing  better  for  sale  at  the  iustitutes  can  be  found.  A  fuller 
account  of  their  publications  and  offers  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns 
this  month. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—The  following  changes  occur  at       — The  new  catalogue  of  the  State 

the  close  of  this  year  in  the  faculties  of  University,   which  was  issued  late  in 

the  normal  schools:    At  Whitewater,  June  this  year,  shows  the  growth  of 

Prof.  T.  B.  Pray  will  assiune  the  posi-  the  institution    and    some    important 

tion  of  institute  conductor  vacated  by  changes  in  its  arrangements.    The  total 

Prof.  Maxson  and  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Shutts,   enrollment  for  the  year  ju.st  closed  is 

of  the  Pottsdam  normal  school  will  be-  637.    Besides  some  modifications  in  the 

come  teacher  of  mathematics;    Miss  regular  courses  of  the  college  of  letters, 

Sara  E.  Whittaker  has  resigned    the  the  civic-historical  course  antecedent  to 

position  of  teacher  of  English  language   law  and  journalism  has  been  consider- 

and  literature,  and  will  be  succeeded  ably  expanded;  a  special  science  course 

by  Miss  Anna  N.   Cottrell,  of  Battle  antecedent  to  the  study  of  medicine 

Creek,  Mich.     Prof.  Stump  goes  to  the  has  been  provided  for  normal  school 

nomial  school  at  Pottsdam,  and  his  graduates;   courses  have   been  added 

successor  is  not  yet  selected.    At  River  in  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Spanish  and  Ita- 

Falls,  Prof.   F.  H.  King  will  probably  lian;  and  the  German  seminary  plan  of 

accept  a  position  in  the  university  of  instruction  has  been  introduced  into 

A\lsconsin ;  his  successor  is  not  selected,   several  departments. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Watson,  teacher  of  mathe-       _«.The  departments  in  the  University 

matics,  resigns  and  will  be  succeeded   especially  devoted  to  original  in vestiga- 

by  Prof.  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  formerly  of  tion  receive  due  recognition.    These 

Beloit  and  Chicago  high  schools;  Miss  are  the  Washburn  Observatory,  and  the 

Luc>'  E.  Foote,  who  has  taught  reading  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    The 

and  literature  in  this  school  since  it  publications  of  these  are  well  known  all 

opened,  resigns  to  henceforth  reside  in   over  the  country,  anddioseof  the  latter 

California;  Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk,  institute  have  been  especially  interesting  and 

conductor  for  the  last  year,  has  resigned;  practical  during  the  past  two   years. 

successors  for  neither  of  these  positions  closely  allied  to  these  as  manifestations 

have  been  designated.    At  Milwaukee,    of  the  extension  of  University   work 

MLss  Milliard,  of  the  model  school,  has  are  the  departments  of  extra  Collegiate 

resigned,  and  returned  East,  and  Miss   education,  including  the  Agricultural 

Strong,  also  of  the  model  school,  has   institutes  and  the  Teachers*  Institute 

been  called  home  on  account  of  serious   Lectureship,  two  agencies  which  the 

iUness  of  friends,  with  a  probability   University  has  been  the  first  institution 

that  she  will  not  be  able  to  return.  to  develop,  and  which  bring  it  into  close 

— The  official  announcement  of  the  relation  with  the  practical  progress  of 

State  Teachers*  Examination  (July  30  the  State. 

and  following  days)  was  published  in  —Another  interesting  development 
the  Journal  for  April,  and  the  program  of  the  present  year  at  the  University  is 
of  the  examinations  in  the  May  num-  the  eight  University  fellowships  for 
ber.  The  attention  of  candidates  is  post  graduate  study  with  an  income  of 
especially  called  to  the  program,  which  $400  per  year  each,  candidates  being 
the  Board  will  follow  closely  and  will  nominated  by  the  President  and  faculty 
not  expect  to  concede  examinations  in  and  elected  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
any  branch  except  at  the  time  assigned  At  the  commencement  the  following 
for  it.  persons  were  elected  to  four  of  the  fel- 
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lowships,  the  other  four  remainining  va- 
cant until  next  year:  Louise  M.  McMynn, 
Racine;  Harriet  L.  Remington,  Baraboo; 
John  S.  Roeseler,  Lomira,  and  Harry 
L.  Russell,  Poynette.  The  Hon.  John 
Johnston,  of  Milwaukee,  has  also  estab- 
lished a  fellowship  of  $400  per  year, 
to  be  given  in  preference  for  excellence 
in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  and 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Rogers,  Milwaukee,  was 
elected  to  this. 

— Some  changes  have  also  been 
made  in  the  conditions  of  admissibn  to 
the  University.  The  Catalogue  says: 
"  Conditions  have  heretofore  been  al- 
lowed in  two  studies,  that  is,  candidates 
deficient  in  two  studies  have  been  al- 
lowed to  make  them  up.  This  provi- 
sion is  now  withdrawn,  and  conditions 
will  be  restricted  to  such  cases  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  examiners,  seem 
to  justify  them,  chiefly  those  in  which 
the  candidates  are  mature  and  naturally 
strong  and  are  incompletely  prepared 
merely  from  lack  of  opportunity." 
The  graduates  of  accredited  schools 
will  be  received  upon  certificates  from 
the  principals  and  such  others  as  he 
may  especially  recommend  testifying 
that  they  are  qualified  to  enter.  Other 
students  from  these  schools  must  ex- 
pect examination.  A  system  of  special 
local  examinations  for  admission  is 
provided,  the  questions  being  sent  upon 
application,  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  or  the  county  superintendent, 
who  will  return  the  answers  to  the 
University,  and  the  result  will  there- 
from be  reported  to  the  candidate.  A 
number  of  these  examinations  have 
been  held  this  summer.  The  regular 
times  for  examination  for  admission  to 
the  University  are,  this  year,  June  14 
and  15,  and  September  4  and  5. 

—  At  the  University  commencement 
honary  degrees  were  conferred  as  fol- 
lows: A.  M.  on  Hon.  J.  Johnston,  Mil- 
waukee; LL.  D.  on  Rasmus  B.  Ander- 


son, U.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark,  and 
Rev.  Dean  Richmond  Babbitt,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

— An  excursion  party  to  the  National 
Association  at  San  Francisco  is  organiz- 
ing in  Milwaukee  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Prin.  W.  J.  Desmond.  They 
will  go  on  the  Union  Pacific  using  the 
new  tourists'  sleeping  cars  of  the  line, 
starting  from  Milwaukee  at  4  p.  m.,  of 
Monday  July  9.  They  will  stop  at  Den- 
ver, visit  Clear  Creek  Canon,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Garfield  Beach,  dismissing 
the  car  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco. 
The  party  forming  in  Madison  will  take 
a  Pullman  sleeper  and  keep  it  for  their 
home  during  an  excursion  of  thirty 
days  or  more. 

— The  Excursion  committee  of  the 
National  Association  announce  that  the 
following  rates  have  been  secured  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Yosemite  valley: 
Round  trip,  via.  Mariposa  Big  Trees 
and  Inspiration  Point,  I31.50;  via.  Mil- 
ton, $25;  Same  with  side  trip  to  the 
Calaversa  Big  Trees,  |io  additional. 
The  usual  rates  are  I45  and  I50. 

— ^Therearefew  summer  schools  that 
offer  advantages  equal  to  those  at  Madi- 
son this  summer,  and  we  know  of  none 
where  the  expenses  are  not  greatly 
above  those  at  the  Wisconsin  school. 
The  State  University  and  Institute  Com- 
mittee have  both  contributed  to  support 
the  schools,  and  a  good  attendance  is 
already  assured.  Can  an  enterprising 
teacher  find  a  better  or  more  profitable 
way  of  spending  the  summer  than  at 
this  school  ?  It  opens  July  10. 

—All  the  graduates  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  this  year  had  secured 
positions  before  commencement,  and 
almost  all  of  those  from  the  other 
Normal  Schools. 

—  At  the  several  Normal  Schools  the 
graduating  classes  are  as  follows  the 
present  year:  At  Platteville — Advanced 
course,  gentlemen  8,  ladies  4;  total  1 2. 
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Walker's  Health  Lessons. 

A  Primary  Physiolftgy.    Introduction  price,  48  cts. 

Das  Buck  von  Katzen  und  Hunden,  with  vocabulary. 

German  edition  of  Jbhonnot*s  "  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs." 

Johonnot's  Historical  Readers, 

for  supplementary  reading;. 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.    Introduction  price,  30  cents. 
Stories  of  Our  Country.     Introduction  price,  40  cents. 
Stories  of  Other  Lands.    Introduction  price,  40  cents. 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History.     Introduction  price,  54  cents. 

Dreyspring's  First  German  Reader. 

Introduction  price,  60  cents. 

Dennis's  Study  of  Leaves. 

Introduction  price,  42  cents. 

Sensenig's  Kumhers  Symbolized. 
Kiehle's  Kew  Practical  :^rithmetic. 

Introduction  price,  75  cents. 

Everetfs  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Introduction  price,  84  cents. 

Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

Introduction  price,  |i.2o. 

Boise's  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 

With  Notes.    Introduction  price,  |i.6o. 

Bois/s  First  Four  Booh  of  Xenaphon's  :^nabasiSj 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Introduction  price,  I1.32. 
Same  without  Vocabulary.     Introduction  price,  |i.o8. 

Tatui  Baha's  Elementary  Japanese  Grammar. 

Retail  price,  $2.00. 

International  Education  Series. 

Edited  by  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 

Vol.     V.     Frcebel's  Education  of  Man.     Retail  price,  I1.50. 

Vol.    VI.     Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education.      Retail 

price,  f  1.50. 
Vol.  VII.    Prayer's  Senses  and  the  Will  (Part  I.  of  the  *'Mind  of  the 

Child  • ' ).     Retail  price,  |i. 50. 


Sample  copies  for  examination  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  teachers,  at  the 
price  named.   "  Educational  Notes  "  for  July,  1 888,  is  now  ready.   Send  for  it 

r>.  AJ?FL,nT01Si  &   CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.       BOSTON.        CHICAGO.        ATLANTA.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EelectiG  •  EduGational  •  ^erie^. 

NEinr  BOOKS. 

JlJST  PUBI^ISHED— A  UNIQUE  IVORK. 
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Smitti's    Elements    of    English.. 

BV  3M^.  SHZ:.  S3W^ITH,  7=i.  7»Z., 

Author  of  ^'Studies  in  English  Lfiterature;'*  Teaetier  of  English  Literature^  Hugh€9  High 

School,  Cincinnati, 

A  preparation  for  the  Study  of  English  Literature,  embracing  a  RcWew  of  Etymol- 
ogy; Essen  tiale  of  English  Qrammar  and  Composition;  Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Critl- 
cism.    12mo,  Cloth,  2SS  pages. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  Cts. 
Teachers  will  find  this  VfAume  a  veritahle  cyclopedia  of  raluulAe  and  interesting  informa- 
tion,  which  they  have  heretofore  }>een  a/mpelled  to  collect  for  their  pupils'  use  f  nun  various  out' 
side  and  often  inconvenient  sources. 
AJao  No'w  Ready  x 

IVIcGtaffey's  Alterneite  Kifthi  Reader. 

A  choice  collection  of  interesting  extracts  from  well-known  authors t  -50 

Living  Crea-tures  of  Water,  Land  and  A^ir. 

McG uffey's  Natural  History  Series.    Fourth  Reader  Grade f  .50 


OTHER  New  publications. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  irlew-  to  first 
Introduction  on  receipt  of  the  Introanction  (Wholesale)  price  annexed. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

By  W.  B.  Watkins,  A.  M.,  D.  D.    ISmo.,  96  pp.,  12  cents. 

Theplanof  the  work  is  inductive;  beginning  with  a  careful  studj'of  the  sounds  of 
words,  it  proceeds  to  correct  method  of  writing  their  form  and  closes  witli  exercises  per- 
taining to  the  process  of  word  building,  and  the  sources  from  whence  the  words  have 
been  derived. 

In  Part  I.  special  attention  is  given  to  Phonic  Spelling  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 
Lessons  in  grouped  objects,  synonyms,  together  with  dictation  and  script  exercises,  are 
Introduced. 

MtyGuffoy'st  A.lte^Ilat€^  Reacfer's. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader, $0.12 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader, 20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader 30 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader, 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader 50 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  

AfcGuffej-'s  Xaf  iiral  /f/storj-  Sari&H. 

1.  (For  Third  Reader  Grade)  Familiar  Animals  and  their 
Wild  Kindred $0.50 

2.  (For  Fourth  Reader  Grade)  Living  Creatures  of  Water, 
Land  and  Air, 50 

*♦•  Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. •«• 

VAN  ANWTERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pablisbers,  GiDcinnati,  0. 
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Elementary  course,  gentlemen  i,  ladies 
5;  total  6.  At  Whitewater — Advanced 
course,  gentlemen  5,  ladies  7;  total  12. 
Elementary  course,  gentlemen  4,  ladies, 
15;  total  19.  At  Oshkosh — Advanced 
course,  gentlemen  3,  ladies  6;  total  9. 
Elementary  course,  gentlemen  9,  ladies 
8;  total  17.  At  River  Falls— Advanced 
course,  gentlemen  i.  Elementary 
course,  gentlemen  5,  ladies  11;  total  16. 
At  Milwaukee  —  Advanced  course, 
gentlemen  i,  ladies  20,  total  21.  Totals: 
Advanced,  gentlemen  18,  ladies  37. 
Elementary,  gentlemen  26,  ladies  39. 

—The  catalc^^e  of  the  River  Falls 
Normal  School  for  the  past  year  shows 
an  enrollment  of  322,  of  whom  167  are 
in  the  Normal  Department.  That  of  the 
Milwaukee  Normal  School  shows  215, 
of  whom  53  are  in  the  Normal  Course. 
As  the  conditions  of  admission  to  this 
school  are  different  from  those  applying 
to  the  other  Normal  Schools,  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the 
statement  of  them:  "(a)  by  certificate 
of  having  completed  the  first  three  years 
of  one  of  the  existing  courses  of  study 
in  the  high  school  at  Milwaukee,  except- 
ing trigonometry;  (b)  by  elementary 
certificate  from  any  Normal  School  in 
Wisconsin;  (c)  by  diploma  from  such 
free  high  schools  in  Wisconsin  as  have 
adopted  the  four  year  English  and  Scien- 
tific course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  for  such  schools; 
(d)  by  examinations  on  the  branches  in 
the  last  mentioned  course,  except  that 
English  history  be  substituted  for 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching." 

— The  institute  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  printed,  and  is  noticeable 
especially  for  two  features:  i,  there  is 
provided  in  the  fundumental  branches, 
in  a  general  way,  a  review  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  schools  in  all 
the  forms  under  the  course  of  study; 
and,  2,  less  attention  than  usual  is  given 
to  the  outline  of  specific  exercise,  leav- 


ing conductors  to  shape  them  to  the 
needs  of  each  institute. 

—  The  }Phiiewater  Educator  is  the 
name  of  a  new  educational  monthly 
issued  at  Whitewater,  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Humphrey.  It  aims  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  schools  of 
that  city  and  vicinity.  We  give  the 
new  venture  a  hearty  greeting,  and 
hope  it  may  secure  a  good  patronage. 

— Supt.  W.  J.  Hoskins,  of  Jackson 
county,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Teach- 
ers of  Our  Common  Schools*'  before 
the  farmers'  institute  at  Black  River 
Falls,  which  seems  to  us  to  contain 
matter  of  much  interest,  a  portion  of 
which,  at  least,  we  hope  to  lay  before 
readers  of  the  Journal  soon. 

— The  apportionmet  of  school  money 
by  the  State  Superintendent  has  been 
made  for  the  present  year.  The  amount 
apportioned  was  1771,597,  being  $85,- 
997  more  than  was  distributed  last  year. 
The  most  noticeable  increase  in  any  of 
our  cities  is  in  the  amount  falling  to 
Milwaukee — ^182,654.90  against  $68,331 
last  year. 

—The  death  of  Prof.  Irving,  of  the 
State  University,  removes  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  successful  inves- 
tigators of  this  state.  Prof.  Irving  had 
made  some  important  discoveries  in 
geology,  which  he  had  reduced  to 
demonstration  and  intended  soon  to 
make  public.  Of  one  of  these  Pres. 
Chamberlin  says,  in  a  notice  of  Prof. 
Irving  published  in  the  ^j^is:  **  Per- 
haps the  most  important  single  deter- 
mination by  Professor  Irving,  and  one 
of  the  latest,  was  the  demonstration  of 
the  origin  of  the  iron  ores  cf  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  By  a  series  of  admir- 
able investigations,  he  has  traced  step 
by  step  the  transformation  of  the  ores 
from  the  original  earthy  carbonates  of 
iron  to  their  present  form.  He  has 
made  it  altogether  clear  that  originally 
they  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  a 
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manner  almost  precisely  identical  with  essential  phenomena  of  the  coal  period. 

that  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  coal  fields  This  prolongs,  in  no  insignificant  way, 

of  Pennsylvania.    This  has  given  great  the  vast  backward  reach  of  geolc^c 

significance  to  the  association  of  these  time,  and  out  of  these  investigations 

ores  with  carbonaceous  shales,  and  has  will  spring  not  only  new  conceptions 

led  to  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  of  the  nature  of  the  iron  deposits,  and 

those  who  are  alive  to  these  important  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  develop- 

determinations,  of  the  fact  that  as  far  ment,   and  which  must  guide  in  their 

back  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  utilization,    but  also  theoretical  views 

times  which  were  formerly  known  as  of  the  lapse  of  geological  time  and  of 

Azoic  there  existed  carbon-depositing  the  backward  stretch  of  life  of  no  little 

agencies  competent  to  produce  all  the  moment." 


1 


County  Institute? 


WILL   YOU  GO  TO    SAN   FRAN-  ^  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or  A.  F.  Miller,  As- 
CISCO  ?  j  sistant  General  Passenger  Agent,    93 

The   next   annual  meeting  of    the  1  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

National  Educational  Association  will '  A^n  Yuu  GuiyG  to   attend 

be  held  in  San  Francisco,   California,  '  _  YOUR 

fuly  17th  to  2oth.    Very  favorable  ex- 1  , 

cursion  rates  will  be  made  from  Chi-  \ 

cago  and  all  other  points  on   the  Chi-  1        Then  send  to  us  at  once  and  learn 

cap^o    Milwaukee    &  St   Paul    Railwav  ^^^'  >'<^"  ^^  cover  jour  expenses 

cago,  muwauKee   «  ai.  raui  Kauway,  ,        ^,j^  „,q^^  ^^  j,    taklnir  an  Agency 

with  choice  of  routes   via  Omaha  and  ,       for  the  Leading  Educjitional  papers 

yjr  f^..      .  .  ,       ^        .        I        in  this  country. 

Kansas  City  m  going  and  returning,  i  n,p  p«  y  And  exclusive  right  of  terrl- 

Special  excursion  rates  will  be  made    '-'*^  1  rv  1   tory  ^ven  to  those  who  me^n 

c         or?         •        A       11        •   *.       r  •      i  bti»ln«w.    Addrea^s  at  once. 

from  San  Francsco  to  all  points  of  in-    NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

terest  in  California,  and  to  Alaska  and  '  (Atreocy  Department.) 

the  Sandwich  Islands.  '         No.  3  Somernet  street.  Boston.  M«sg. 

The   people  of  California  are  pre- '  SCHQOL  TEACHERS  1*^^*^  J? 

Tint  '°n?thf ."''  ^Th  ?h""  "'';  '  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK. 

come,  and  this  tnp  will  be  the  event  i 

ofalife-time  CROWN  JEWELS 

If  you  are  desirous  of  securing  in-  i  jllustrated  with  many  line  Steel  En- 
formation    relative    to     the    journey,  |  ^^J^^'^^^'    ^^^  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
please  address,  for  particulars,   A.    V.  ,    "^t^aticai  PubiLihinff  Cc^cuca^. 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  I  Name  this  Paper  every  time  you  write. 


'NOT  EQIJALLBD  by  AHY  OTIIER." 


Every  home,  school,  and  office  needs  a  Cvclopedia,  which  should  be  reliable,  freeh  as  to 
information,  and  low  in  price.  Jolinson's  (1887)  is  ten  vears  later  than  either  Appletons' 
or  the  Britannica,  is  more  reliable  and  satisfactory,  and' costs  only  half  as  mucli. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
II  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

Jf.  B.  JRurman,  Gonoral  ManagGr, 

Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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.      WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION— THIRTY-SIXTH 
[^  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  July  8,  8  p.  m. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Shaw,  mayor  of  Eau  Claire,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Eau  Claire,  welcomed  the  teachers  in  a  short  speech  abounding  in 
good  things. 

Prest.  T.  C.  Chamberiln,  of  the  State  University,  then  spoke  on  the 
"Moral  Functions  of  Modem  Scholarship,"  instead  of  developing  the 
topic  assigned  to  him  in  the  program.  The  moral  is  not  usually  con- 
nected in  thought  with  intellectual  processes,  though  a  moral  character 
attaches  to  our  thinking  as  well  as  to  our  acting  and  feeling,  and  narrow- 
mindedness  is  as  much  a  subject  for  reproof  as  any  other  crime.  To 
think  right,  to  feel  right,  to  do  right,  are  necessary  to  moral  complete- 
ness. 

What  are  the  functions  of  modern  scholarships,  and  what  is  their 
effect  on  evils  of  the  time  ?  Securing  knowledge  involves  understand- 
ing of  the  £rame-wx)rk  on  which  it  rests.  Scholarship  is  the  com- 
bination of  process  and  product,  not  the  product  alone;  the 
characterestic  of  modem  scholarship  being  the  investigating  spirit. 
The  habit  of  acquisition  affects  the  moral  views  of  the  student,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  of  society.  All  moral  effort  has  for  its  object 
the  prevention  of  evil,  and  this  is  more  effective  than  prohibition. 
Facts  are  alwa3rs  impartial  and  tend  to  overthrow  preconceived  ideas; 
they  are  placed  before  arguments  and  ideals,  although  arguments  and 
ideals  may  seem  more  attractive.  The  investigating  spirit  arouses  en- 
thusiasm and  love,  but  rigorously  denies  the  unproven;  conclusions  are 
withheld  until  sufficient  evidence  is  offered.     In  this  respect  the  law  of 
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scholarship  opposes  itself  to  the  law  of  action.  The  man  of  action  does 
not  wait  to  weigh  all  evidence  but  acts  on  an  insufficient  basis.  True 
scholarship  weighs  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  alwa3rs  gives  its  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  the  side  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence  offered, 
though  the  preponderance  may  be  very  slight.  The  spirit  of  investig^a- 
tion  opens  the  mind  to  all  truth  and  thus  renders  it  impartial  and  trust- 
worthy. Small  problems  should  cultivate  this  freedom  from  bias 
equally  with  great  problems. 

Two  prime  causes  of  wrong  action  are  wrong  thinking  and  dis- 
regard of  truth;  and  wrong  thinking  prevails  in  regard  to  those 
things  not  evidendy  criminal,  though  we  can  not  assign  this  as 
the  sole  cause  of  crime.  The  criminal  classes  are  most  remote 
from  this  spirit  of  investigation,  but  as  the  law  deals  with  crime  in  its 
last  stages,  we  cannot  always  trace  committed  crime  to  its  true  source. 
Ethical  and  intellectual  Education  deal  with  crime  at  its  source.  Bodi- 
ly assault  has  come  into  disrepute.  Physical  pugilism  has  been  ban- 
ished to  the  lower  classes,  while  intellectual  pugilism  prevails  among 
higher  society.  This  kind  is  not  always  expressed  in  words,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  spirit  of  love  manifest  in  all  true  scholarship. 
Misconstruction  of  thought  and  action,  and  character  assassination,  come 
from  lack  of  ethical  culture.  The  assassin  of  character  is  too  often 
unpunished.  Defamation  of  character  prevails  in  pulpit,  press  and 
family,  and  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Still  wider  evils  than 
these  come  from  faulty  intellectual  action  from  reports  not  based  on 
facts,  or  based  on  half  truths.  We  are  too  apt  to  denounce  public  ser- 
vants on  insufficient  evidence.  Faithfulness  in  office  should  be  rewarded, 
and  evidence  against  character  should  be  as  carefully  weighed  as  the 
conclusions  offered  by  physical  science.  Political  struggles  will  lose 
their  bitterness,  and  civil  growth  will  be  attained,  when  careful  and  im- 
partial scrutiny  of  men  and  measures  shall  prevail.  Devotion  to  truth 
antagonizes  self  love;  since  all  personal  convictions  and  predilections 
are  exposed  to  the  clear  light  of  truth. 

Pursuit  of  truth  begets  a  moral  courage  equally  important  with  the 
grandest  facts  that  may  be  discovered.  Darwin's  investigations 
teach  a  moral  lesson  as  valuable  as  the  body  of  facts  presented.  Inves- 
tigation calls  into  action  certain  noble  qualities  of  mind,  developing 
fixed  habits  of  thought  and  disposition  and  displacing  evil.  Its  effects 
are  slow  but  all-persuasive. 
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WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 

Session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dudley  of  Eau 
Oaire,  after  which  Atnerica  was  very  effectively  rendered  by  the  Hay- 
seed Male  Quartette. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committees :  On  Enrollment — 
C.  H.  Keyes,  O.  E.  Wells,  E.  G.  Haylett.  On  Resolutions  —  D.  Mc- 
Gregor,  J.  N.  Humphrey,  Miss  Stella  Lucas.  On  Honorary  Member- 
ship— J.  N.  Steward,  J.  W.  Steams,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherwin.  On 
Finance — C.  F.  Viebahn,  A.  J.  Smith,  H.  L.  Terry.  On  Nomina- 
tions—  A.  Hardy,  J.  W.  Livingston,  Margaret  Hosford. 

The  President's  address,  which  is  printed  elsewhere,  was  then  read. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  presented 
a  paper  on  The  Study  of  Local  History,  which  he  made  to  include 
state  and  sectional  history.  Most  text  books  are  tide-water  histories — 
they  are  either  ignorant  of  or  else  ignore  Interior  and  Western  local 
history. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Wisconsin  never  get  beyond  the 
grammar  school,  and  any  knowledge  they  may  get  of  history  must  be 
drilled  into  them  in  these  grades.  The  course  of  study  need  not  be 
lengthened,  but  the  teacher  should  be  more  fully  prepared  on  local  his- 
tory, so  that  as  the  events  of  U.  S.  history  are  studied  the  contempor- 
aneous events  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin  may  be  taken  up  in  a  con- 
versational way,  and  the  romantic  events  narrated  will  indelibly  impress 
themselves  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

[We  hope  to  present  this  admirable  paper  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal  with  some  bibliographical  additions  which  will  guide  teachers 
to  sources  of  information  on  local  history.] 

Prof.  T.  B.  Pray  discussed  *' What  can  the  Schools  do  to  Cultivate 
Patriotism?*' 
-  The  beginning  of  the  public  school  is  due  to  the  idea  that  govern- 
ment by  the  people  depends  on  the  education  of  the  people.  Order, 
punctuality,  prompt  and  obedience  are  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  and 
these  secured  induce  perseverence  and  truthfulness.  Every  well-or- 
dered school  should  teach,  not  directly  perhaps — these  virtues.  Pa- 
triotism and  religion  may  be  taught  thus:  Patriotism  may  be  developed 
by  proper  study  of  history, — not  dry  details,  but  such  events  as  are 
likely  to  interest  a  bright  boy.     *'  If  any  man  attempts  to.  pull  down 
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the  American  Flag,  Shoot  Him  on  the  Spot/*  moves  such  a  boy  more 
than  the  recital  of  bare  facts.  Thermopylae  and  Carthage  are  of  every 
age. 

The  study  ol  the  growth  of  the  government  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  but  the  younger  may  learn  something  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  the  nation,  and  of  the  processes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  strong  government  of  to-day  from  the  weak  confederation  of 
our  fathers.     [We  shall  hereafter  print  the  paper  in  full.] 

Mr.  Livingston  emphasized  Prof.  Pray*s  definition  of  patriotism — 
"an  intelligent  love  of  country.'*  The  sentiment  of  patriotism,  if  it  is 
to  make  a  sturdy  growth,  must  strike  its  roots  deep  down  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  country's  history.  The  beginning  should  be  made  in  the 
home  and  should  be  continued  in  the  school.  An  earlier  and  ampler  place 
for  history  should  be  made  in  the  school  course.  Boys  should  learn  by 
heart  Nelson's  '*  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  Nathan 
Hale's  */  I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country  "  and 
scores  of  other  speeches  that  find  for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots.  The  teacher  himself  must  be  a  man  if 
he  would  impress  and  influence  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Stearns.  A  boy  may  not  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  history 
and  yet  have  derived  great  profit  from  its  study.  There  are  350,000 
pupils  in  the  state,  and  of  these  only  8,000  are  in  the  high  schools. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
elementary  schools.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades  enter  the  intermediate  grades,  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  those  in 
the  intermediate  enter  grammar  grades;  while  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
grammar  grade  pupils  enter  the  high  school.  Pupils  in  the  third  and 
fourth  readers  have  a  strong  liking  for  history,  and  they  should  read 
and  study  it  in  school  if  we  wish  to  make  our  people  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  own  country. 

Prof.  Pray  stated  that  20  per  cent,  of  students  entering  the  normal 
school  at  Whitewater  had  studied  history  and  about  6  per  cent,  had  stud- 
ied the  constitution. 

WEDNESDAY,  P.  M. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Chandler  of  Ripon  college,  read  a  paper  on  Modem 
Mathematics,  meaning  by  the  term  new  applications  of  mathematical 
truths.     He  discussed  the  subject  under  the  two  divisions  of  **  Discov- 
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eries  of  New  Truths  *'  and   **  Improved  Tillage  of  Old  Fields/'  show- 
ing how  long  and  tedious  demonstrations  might  be  shortened. 

Miss  Cornelia  Rogers  in  a  well  written  paper  —  **  Shall  we  Teach 
Children  to  See  what  Is/'  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses,  stating  that  the  introduction  of  the  pupil  to  the  facts  of  natural 
science  might  be  made  pleasant,  and  result  in  forming  habits  of  accurate 
observation  and  in  developing  an  intense  love  of  natural  history. 

"Fanners*  Institutes  as  an  Educational  Factor"  was  presented  by 
Hon.  W.  H.  Morrison,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes.  The 
farmers'  institutes  have  done  more  than  any  agricultural  college  could 
do  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle  forces  that  underlie  success  in  the 
farmer's  work.  The  earth  is  God's  University  and  its  students  are  in  the 
midst  of  countless  problems,  to  the  solution  of  which  a  knowledge  of 
.chemistry,  of  soils,  of  geology,  of  botany,  and  comparative  zoology  are 
necessary.  10,000  young  men  are  each  year  entering  upon  farming  in 
Wisconsin,  and  they  should  have  some  training  for  their  work.  Graded, 
consecutive  instruction  is  an  absolute  necessity,  involving  both  observa- 
tion and  study.  A  course  of  instruction  by  correspondence  is  ad- 
vocated, entitling  those  who  complete  the  course  to  a  diploma. 

Supt.  Thayer  stated  that  farmers  were  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  children  needed  a  more  complete  common  school  education  to  fit 
them  for  intelligent  action  as  farmers. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Chandler  said  that  the  farmers  of  the  state,  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  question,  had  decided  that  a  separate  agricultural  col- 
lege was  not  only  not  necessary,  but  not  desirable.  Farmers  are  de- 
manding that  instruction  given  in  the  country  schools  shall  be  in  the 
line  of  work  their  children  are  to  follow,  embracing  so  much  of  natural 
science  as  shall  be  of  practical  value.  Farmers  should  be  urged  to 
send  their  sons  to  the  State  University  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  was  glad  to  note  that  farmers  had  ceased 
wrangling  and  had  come  to  discuss  these  questions  intelligently.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  state  takes  two  forms:  (i.)  Bulletins  from  the 
Experimental  Stations.  (2.)  Farmers'  institutes.  The  work  of  the 
s^cultural  course  is  hampered  by  the  defects  in  the  common  school 
course,  and  the  wide  gap  between  the  common  school  course  and  the 
State  University. 

President  W.  D.  Parker,  offered  the  following  resolution:  '^Re- 
solved, That  the  Wisconsin  Teachers  assembled    in  annual  conven- 
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tion  hereby  tender  to  the  Managers  of  the  Institutes  for  Farmers 
their  most  cordial  sympathy,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  only  that 
we  will  co-operate  with  the  management  in  conducting  its  institutes,  but 
also  will  most  heartily  aid  in  correlating  the  work  of  local  schools  with 
the  institutes  in  those  lines  in  which  it  is  believed  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munities now  tend,  and  in  the  work  of  reinforcing  the  matter  and  plans 
already  inaugurated  and  of  reforming  methods  now  under  discussion." 
The  motion  was  carried. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Hon.  J.  V.  Quarles  delivered  an  oration  on  **The  Schoolmaster  and 
the  State.*'  Assistant  State  Supt.  Chandler  followed  Mr.  Quarles. 
Into  the  creating  of  the  good  citizen  three  forces  enter,  each  supple- 
menting the  others:  the  school,  the  home,  the  church.  Teachers  ask 
that  criticism  of  their  work  be  based  on  observation  not  on  hearsay; 
then  no  one  will  welcome  criticism  more  than  the  teacher  himself. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Dudley,  of  Eau  Claire,  then  briefly  addressed  the  associa- 
tion, showing  the  intimate  relation  between  the  school  and  the  church. 

THURSDAY   MORNING. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  committee  on  President's 
Address  reported  the  following  assignments:  On  '*  The  Function  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  "  — W.  D.  Parker,  J.  W.  Living- 
ston, O.  E.  Wells. 

On  * '  Forces  Available  for  the  Development  and  Propagation  of  a 
better  Educational  Sentiment" — S.  Y.  Gillan,  A.  J.  Smith,  W.  J.  Brier. 

The  Committee  on  Honorary  Members  reported  the  following  names: 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Shaw,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Hon.  W.  H.  Morrison, 
Hon.  J.  V.  Quarles,  Dr.  Dan  Milliken,  Rev.  J.  F.  Dudley. 

Prest.  W.  D.  Parker  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Asst.  Supt.  Chandler  said  that  the  com- 
mittee had  framed  a  suitable  bill,  which  had  been  rendered  worthless  by 
the  addition  of  an  amendment  making  the  proposed  school  a  hospital 
for  all  feeble-minded  and  imbecile  persons.  In  its  amended  form  the 
bill  had  been  vetoed.  President  Parker  moved  that  the  committee  on 
this  school  be  continued  with  Mr.  Chandler  as  chairman,  and  that  the 
effort  be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  suitable  bill.     Carried. 
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A  paper  on  Lan^age  Teaching  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools  was 
read  by  Supt.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee.  Language  Lessons,  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric  are  supposed  to  furnish  training  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  sufficient  drill  will  secure  power  to 
use  English  easily  and  accurately.  The  present  method,  dealing  with 
anal3rsis,  and  diagramming,  is  not  satisfactory,  since  constructive  power 
is  not  developed  by  such  means.  The  only  value  of  analysis  is  to  find 
some  marked  excellences  of  statement,  but  the  analyzing  crank  does 
not  make  this  his  aim.  The  present  mode  of  teaching  is  upheld  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  pupil  is  easily  marked  in  per  cents.  The  basis 
of  right  teaching  lies  in  practice  suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Punctua- 
tion and  capitalization  are  looked  to,  and  these  are  to  lead  up  to  sys- 
tematic construction.  The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the  need  of 
systematic  instruction  and  the  failure  of  mere  grammatical  rules. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Viebahn  believed  that  the  end  of  the  present  century  would 
see  the  end  of  formal  text  book  instruction,  that  fulness  and  complete- 
ness of  expression  should  be  secured,  and  that  grammatical  rules  should 
be  developed  from  examples  used.  Mr.  A.  Hardy  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Supt.  Anderson,  but  believes  analysis  and  synthesis  may  go  to- 
gether, analysis  affording  a  guide  for  criticism.  Pres.  Albee  presumes 
Supt.  Anderson  does  not  reject  formal  teaching  based  on  previous  ob- 
servation. Language  is  psychology  at  its  foundation,  it  is  the  effort  of  one 
soul  to  express  itself  to  another  soul.  Language  is  not  something  imported 
into  the  mind,  it  is  simply  the  development  of  what  already  exists  in 
the  mind.  We  need  to  deal  with  all  things  reasonably.  If  the  teacher 
were  compelled  to  teach  well  from  the  text-book,  failure  would  not  be 
so  common. 

Supt.  Anderson  is  not  opposed  to  grammar,  but  insists  on  the  right 
use  of  it.  The  rule  should  grow  out  of  the  construction,  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  used  as  material  —  the  pupil  should  be  made 
to  express  his  own  thoughts,  not  those  of  some  one  else. 

Miss  Jessie  Christie  read  a  paper  on  Does  Education  Educate  ? 

In  Cable's  novel,  Grande  Pointe,  Bonaventure  teaches  his  pupils  that 
to  gain  power  over  themselves  and  others  is  the  aim  of  life.  He  taught 
the  essentials:  how  to  study,  how  to  think,  how  to  get  knowledge,  and 
to  love  one  another  and  mankind.  The  term  education  is  applied  to 
the  result  of  training;  to  educate  means  to  develop  all  the  faculties. 
Does  education  educate,  develop  ?    Children  do  not  know  howto  wlak 
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properly.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  not  looked  after,  and  many  must 
withdraw  from  school  on  account  of  sickness.  Nor  are  the  mental  re- 
sults more  satisfactory;  pupils  burden  their  minds  with  useless  facts. 
Grammar  and  arithmetic  as  taught  are  too  obstruse.  The  bare  details 
of  history  and  geography  do  not  make  pupils  grow  intellectually  or 
morally.  The  criticism  of  the  paper  was  severe  and  reached  to  all  de- 
partments of  school  work,  calling  for  the  abandonment  of  formal  for  vi- 
tal processes. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  on  the  Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work 
from  School  Programs,  presented  at  the  winter  session,  was  led  by  Prof. 
Stearns.  He  said  two  tendencies  are!  apparent  in  current  criticisms  of 
our  schools,  one  to  charge  waste  in  teaching  the  branches  now  in  the 
curriculum  and  the  other  to  demand  the  introduction  of  new  branches. 
What  should  be  taught  is  a  sociological  problem,  since  it  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  our  communities.  This  century  has  witnessed 
three  great  changes,  the  expansion  of  civil  liberty,  the  development  of 
physical  science  and  wonderful  progress  in  the  industrial  arts;  out  of 
these  grows  the  demand  for  three  additions  to  elementary  courses, — 
civics,  science,  and  industrial  training.  But  teachers  say  the  programs 
are  now  over-crowded.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  question  of  waste. 
There  should  be  developed  principles  to  guide  us  in  our  criticism  of 
courses.  He  suggested  ^v^ :  i .  Necessity,  not  to  teach  what  is  not  neccs- 
ary:  2.  Combination,  that  exercise  is  most  valuable  which  serves  the 
greatest  number  of  useful  ends,  and  waste  is  doing  a  less  useful  thing 
in  place  of  a  more  useful  one  which  might  be  done.  When  we  teach 
little  we  should  teach  much.  3.  Utilization — in  most  studies  when  suf- 
ficient skill  has  been  acquired  to  turn  the  knowledge  to  account  further 
growth  should  chiefly  be  sought  in  using  the  acquisition  for  higher 
purposes.  Reading,  penmanship,  geography  are  examples.  4.  Self- 
help  :  throw  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own  resources,  and 
rely  on  developing  his  resourcefulness  rather  than  on  fixing  in  his 
memory  every  detail  he  will  need  in  life.  Studies  may  be  shortened 
when  this  resourcefulness  can  be  as  well  developed  by  something  else. 
5.  Intermittance:  The  mind  develops  with  increase  of  years,  and  what 
is  hard  at  one  time  is  easy  at  another.  It  is  not  necessary  then  to  keep 
marking  time  in  arithmetic  until  the  pupil  reaches  maturity,  but  he 
may  drop  it  and  do  something  else  when  he  has  reached  the  limit  of 
present  capacity,  and  return  to  it  when  he  is  older.     It  was  shown  how 
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the  application  of  these  principles  would  shorten  work  in  language, 
geography,  arithmetic  and  reading;  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  time 
thus  saved  would  be  ample  for  introducing  the  branches  demanded. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Advisory 
committee  to  be  further  studied  and  reported  in  writing. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  as  follows:  For  vice-presi 
dents,  Mr.  M.  S.  Frawley,  Miss  Cornelia  Rogers,  Miss  Addie  Neff; 
for  secretary,  O.  E.  Wells;  for  treasurer,  W.  S.  Axtell;  executive  com 
mittee,  Albert  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Eliziabeth  Sherwin,  S.  Y.  Gillan,  L.  H 
Clark,  J.  M.  Turner.  An  informal  ballot  for  president  resulted  in  Supt, 
Albert  Hardy  receiving  a  clear  majority,  and,  on  motion,  the  informal 
ballot  was  declared  formal. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Physical  Education  in  Public  Schools  was  the  Subject  of  Dr.  Milliken. 
The  schools  should  furnish  an  all  around  development,  not  simply  train- 
ing in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Intellectual  education  carries  with  it 
the  danger  of  debility  and  disease,  hence  genius  needs  more  blood  and 
bones.  Tendency  to  crowd  into  the  cities  is  continually  weakening 
our  vigor.  A  mental  degeneracy  accompanies  physical  weakness:  the 
city  man  is  of  quicker  perception  but  the  rustic  is  more  observant,  more 
reflective.  The  time  needed  for  exercise  can  readily  be  found,  and 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  recesses,  if  necessary.  Health  of  muscle 
was  shown  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  health  of  nervous  sys- 
tem. Physical  exercise  develops  moral  qualities  —  will-power,  perse- 
verance. 

Prcs.  Albee  discussed  the  Physical  Conditions  of  School  Life.  Phys- 
ical laws  are  constantly  violated  in  schools,  because  of  our  haste  to 
get  at  results.  Temperature  and  lighting  of  school  rooms  need  to  be 
looked  after.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be  calm,  in  order  to  do 
good  work.  Noise  and  confusion  result  in  nervous  waste,  and  this 
means  loss  of  nerve  power. 

Prin.  Dwight  Kinney  discussed  School  Libraries.  Teachers  in  coun- 
try schools  must  create  interest  in  school  libraries  and  overcome  the 
disinclination  of  patrons  to  buy  books.  The  recently  enacted  law  re- 
lating to  school  libraries  will  greatiy  aid  teachers,  as  it  is  mandatory 
and  not  optional. 
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Good  judgment  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  books,  but  the  list  se- 
lected by  the  state  supterintendent  relieves  the  teacher  of  much  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  teacher  must  cultivate  love  of  reading  by  directing  attention  of 

pupil  to  books  that  are  best  worth  reading.     A  list  of  books  appropriate 

to  each  grade  and  a  record  of  the  pupils  who  have  read  these  books 

will  prove  a  valuable  stimulus. 

C    Pf.    Cabeen,  Reporter. 
Neenah,  Wis. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  OUR  PROBLEM. 

President's  Address,  at  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Assoolation,  July  4, 1888,  Eau  Claire. 
THE  FAILURE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  little  book  on 
''Educational  Theories,**  remarks  as  follows:  *To  those  who  b^pn  the 
study  of  educational  theories  some  preliminary  caution  is  necessary. 
*  *  Education  has  always  been  a  favorite  problem  with  philosophers. 
Those  who  have  wished  to  reform  or  to  re-organize  the  world, 
meeting  with  many  difficulties  in  the  mass  of  grown-up  people,  have 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  more  hopeful  body  of  ingenuous  youth,  whose 
minds  are  like  white  paper  or  pliant  wax.  If  only  the  rising  gener- 
ation can  be  directed  in  the  proper  path,  the  regeneration  of  the  race 
will  be  a  reality  instead  of  a  dream.  Experience  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  taught  us  that  these  hopes  are  misleading. ' ' 

We  recognize  here  a  degree  of  truth.  Every  generation,  in  modem 
times  at  least,  has  expected  great  things  from  education.  And  every 
age,  not  excepting  our  own,  has  had  sufficient  occasion  to  bewail  the 
partial  failure  of  its  hopes  through  the  unsatisfactory  outcome  of  its  ed- 
ucational enterprises.  Mr.  Browning  finds  the  reason  for  this,  largely, 
in  the  law  of  heredity.  He  continues,  '*A  child  is  bom  into  the  world 
with  its  faculties  given  to  it  once  for  all.  No  power  can  be  put  into  it 
which  is  not  there  already.  Its  parents  and  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
have  determined  of  what  nature  it  shall  be.  As  it  grows  up  and  we 
fancy  that  we  can  fathom  its  capabilities  and  guage  its  strength,  we  for- 
get the  countless  capacities  which  lie  hidden  in  the  simple  germ.  The 
diseases  and  the  eccentricities  of  our  ancestors  lie  in  wait  for  us  at  every 
new  epoch  of  our  lives.     We  pass,  as  it  were,  down  the  vista  of  a  spec- 
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tral  avenue  in  which  our  forefathers  stand,  ranged  in  counter  lines, 
ready  at  the  proper  moment  to  lay  their  chilly  hand  on  their  decendant. 
Each  year  of  life  beats  and  molds  the  boy  into  the  likeness  of  his  father. ' ' 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  how  much  of  truth  or  fallacy  there  may 
be  in  this  explanation,  let  us  proceed  to  enquire  whether  there  are  not 
other  reasons  more  easily  amenable  to  human  effort  which  conspire  to 
lessen  the  net  result  of  educational  endeavor  in  these  present  days. 
Recognizing,  as  all  must,  that  the  bondage  of  heredity  is  not  inexor- 
able, that  race-progress  is  not  only  possible  but  actual,  that  the  son  may 
become  more  than  the  father  and  escape  the  ** chilly  hand"  of  his  an- 
cestors, what  reasons  remain  why  education,  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  has  so  far  failed  of  that  result. 

WHAT  IS  THE  END  OF  EDUCATION  ? 

1  would  suggest  as  the  first  reason  why  education  has  never  accom- 
plished all  that  was  vaguely  expected  from  it  by  sanguine  minds,  that 
its  true  scope  and  end  have  not  been  fully  conceived.  The  earliest 
problems  of  educational  science  have  not  yet  been  fully  solved.  To  this 
day  we  are  in  a  turmoil  of  disagreement  as  to  the  what  and  the  why  of 
education.  The  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  classics  and  the 
physical  sciences,  between  humanism  and  realism  still  rages;  and  half 
the  world — that  world  which  has  any  care  about  the  matter — is  in  sore 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  great  value  or  none  at  all  in  those  studies 
which  but  lately  constituted  the  staple  of  all  instruction  and  all  that  was 
accounted  culture.  The  general  tenor  of  the  discussion  now  rife  as  to 
the  value  and  the  need  of  *  *  manual  training  * '  forcibly  illustrates  how 
fluid  and  wholly  uncrystallized  are  our  ideas  upon  this  primary  question, 
'*  What  is  the  end  of  education  ?  '* 

Looking  backward,  we  see,  historically,  that  education  has  mainly 
been  taken  as  merely  the  means  to  some  partial  and  limited  end,  or  util- 
ity,— ecclesiastic,  scholastic,  or  materialistic, —  to  teach  ceremonial,  or 
curious  facts,  or  useful  habits.  For  the  past  thousand  years  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  indeed,  some  gradual  enlargement  of  the  world's 
ideal  of  education,  some  slow  progress  towards  the  ultimate  truth  of  it; 
but  the  popular  conception  is  still  low  and  vague. 

There  have  been  times  when  learning  was  sought  not  for  what 
are  now  called  '* practical*'  ends  but  as  knowledge,  from  simple 
delight  in  knowing.     There  is  a  time  when  the  Philistine  view  pre- 
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dominates,  and  training  is  sought  chiefly  for  its  value  in  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  station.  Which  ideal  is  finally  to  prevail,  the  scholastic  or 
the  utilitarian  ?  Or  shall  it  rather  be  a  third,  an  ideal  of  which  every 
age  has  had  some  foregleam,  namely,  that  education  is  only  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming  one's  best  possible  self,  with  whatsoever  aid  it  may  be 
possible  for  other  men  to  bring  ? 

Through  more  than  one  philosopher,  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
proposition,  *  *  The  end  of  education  is  complete  living,  * '  a  formula  which 
would  be  admirable  if  only  it  were  intelligible.  But  it  happens,  to  our 
discouragement,  that  no  two  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  by  the 
phrase  * '  complete  living, ' '  and  no  one  makes  his  meaning  wholly  clear. 
The  ** complete  living*'  of  Spencer  is  not  that  of  Rousseau. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, nothing  comes  to  me  with  such  force  as  the  ruling  thought  of 
Pestalozzi,  partially  embodied  in  those  words  in  which  he  says:  *  *From 
my  youth  up,  I  felt  what  a  high  and  indispensable  human  duty  it  is  to 
labor  for  the  poor  and  miserable,  *  *  *  that  he  may  attain  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  dignity  through  his  feeling  of  the  universal 
powers  and  endowments  which  he  possesses  awakened  within  him; 
that  he  may  not  merely  learn  to  gabble  over  by  rote  the  religious  max- 
im that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  is  bound  to  live  and 
die  as  a  child  of  God;  but  may  himself  experience  its  truth  by  virtue 
of  the  Divine  power  within  him;  so  that  he  may  be  raised  not  only 
above  the  plowing  oxen,  but  also  above  the  man  in  purple  and  silk  who 
lives  unworthily  of  his  high  destiny.*' 

When  I  listen  to  this  voice  I  feel  that  the  true  end  of  education  is 
not  undiscovered,  and  that  we  shall  not  get  far  beyond  this  visionary  who, 
groaning  over  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  demands  for  them 
not  political  or  material  advantage,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit, 
an  education  which  shall  raise  them  into  the  image  of  God  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  powers  and  the  potential  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

I  have  faith  that  we  shall  all,  some  day,  rise  to  this  conception  that 
education  is  a  regenerative  agency,  and  that  its  end  is  not  knowledge, 
not  skill,  not  power  even,  but  the  fruitage  of  all  these  in  persona/  va/ue, 
value  to  one's  self  and  to  all  other  beings.  When  the  aspiring  youth 
cries  out,   **I   wish  to  be  somebody,   to  amount  to  something,"  he 
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strikes,  instinctively,  the  true  chord,  though  the  full  force  of  his  words 
may  not  be  clear  even  to  himself. 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  an  unimpeachable  definition  of 
the  end  of  education,  still  less  to  trace  its  various  applications.  I  have 
only  been  trying  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  giving  our  most  seri- 
ous attention  to  this  fundamental  inquiry,  on  the  correct  answering  of 
which  depends  the  soundness  and  ultimate  success  of  all  education. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

And  here  I  crave  indulgence  for  some  consideration  of  what  we  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean,  by  national  education,  and  what  it  should  include. 
The  doctrine  has  been  enunciated  that  the  end  of  national  education  is  na- 
tional salvation,  that  it  does  not  properly  regard  the  individual  as  such, 
that  it  has  no  ' '  subjective ' '  office.  It  seems  to  follow  with  this  that  what- 
ever aims  only  to  supply  to  the  individual  what  he  wants  for  his  own 
sake  only  is  extra- national  and  out  of  the  range  of  public  effort. 

This  seems  to  me  a  narrow  view  in  its  disregard  of  the  truth  that  the 
nation  is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  its  individuals.  Whatever  brings 
one  individual  one  step  farther  into  God-likeness  is  of  value  to  the 
whole,  and  this  does  not  at  all  contravene  the  truth  that  national  educa- 
tion has  important  proximate  ends  in  the  collective  and  organic  life  of 
the  nation  itself.  There  is  undoubted  value  in  the  saying  of  Wm.  von 
Humboldt  that  '*  Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a 
nation  must  be  first  introduced  into  its  schools."  But  this  is,  after  all, 
perhaps,  only  another  way  of  saying  that  whoever  will  affect  the  national 
life,  must  first  affect  the  individual  life. 

THE   NECESSARY   THING   IN   EDUCATION. 

What,  then,  are  the  necessary  things  in  education  ?  What  are  those 
elements  of  personal  power  and  value  which  are  of  most  vital  import- 
ance to  a  human  being  in  both  his  private  life — if,  indeed,  any  life  can 
be  private — ^and  in  his  relations  to  society  as  an  organism  ? 

My  efforts  at  analysis  yield  no  better  result  than  this  :  i .  The  first  value 
in  a  man  and  to  a  man  is  that  of  physical  health,  vigor  and  charm.  It 
is,  indeed,  strange  that  so  many  minds  are  oblivious  of  so  plain  a  fact. 
What  makes  a  man  so  much  admired  or  a  woman  so  much  sought  after 
as  bodily  grace  and  beauty,  the  beauty  that  comes  of  health  and  the 
grace  that  is  bom  of  strength?    What  is  so  essential  to  all  efficiency  as 
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the  physical  force  which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  work  ?  What  sinful 
short  sightedness,  then,  to. neglect  physical  perfection  and  well-being,  as 
the  world  has  been  doing  for  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years  ! 

What  educational  revival  is  more  necessary  and  more  to  be  hailed 
than  that  which  seems  now  to  be  dawning  under  the  name  of  school 
hygiene  and  physical  training  ?  A  revival  opposed,  as  all  reforms  are 
fated  to  be,  by  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  prejudices  of  the  old,  and, 
worst  of  all,  by  the  inertia  of  comfortable  conservatism,  but  none  the 
less  demanded  by  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  race. 

The  second  element  of  the  essential  education  is  the  intellectual  one, 
right  mental  habits  and  the  power  to  think.  Quantitatively  considered, 
knowledge  is  of  but  secondary  importance.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  give  right  habits  to  the  mind  and  secure  its  growth  in  power, 
except  through  exercise  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Hence 
arises  the  inquiry,  **  What  knowledge  is  most  worth  ?  **  both  in  itself 
and  as  a  mental  stimulus  and  a  producer  of  mental  tension. 

But  this  problem,  important  as  it  is,  need  not  greatly  trouble  the 
teacher  of  children.  The  so-called  *  *  instrumentary  studies"  contain 
the  knowledge  which  is  most  worth,  because  most  necessary  ;  and  the 
chief  problem  is  that  of  securing  thought.  Does  not  this  truth  need  to 
be  preached  more  widely  and  more  earnesdy  than  it  ever  yet  has  been 
— not  facts,  but  thought  f  Let  us  continually  sound  in  the  ears  of 
every  teacher  that  to  *  *  see  clear  and  think  straight ' '  is  the  sum  of  all 
intellectual  values. 

The  third  factor  of  what  I  am  now  trying  to  outline  is  the  moral 
element,  good  behavior  and  the  disposition  toward  usefulness.  Of  this, 
I  wish,  here,  only  to  express  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  the  fashion,  just 
now,  of  unduly  depreciating  the  value  of  precept.  I  am  not  oblivious 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  dry,  unassimilated  precept  and  preaching;  but  I 
do  believe  that  great  help  can  be  given  young  people  by  the  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  elucidation  of  moral  maxims,  showing  the  foundations 
in  reason  and  in  practice  on  which  they  rest.  And  almost  anything, 
even  in  the  way  of  preaching,  is  better  than  the  apathy  and  indolent 
inactivity  into  which  the  majority  of  teachers  have  fallen  as  respects 
moral  instruction  or  definite  effort  at  moral  influence. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  which  should  be  sought  for  every  child  ot 
man,  the  foundations  on  which  must  rest  all  super-structure  of  true  cul- 
ture; and  there  are  no  limits  to  what  national  education  may  rightiy  build 
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on  these  foundations  toward  the  end  of  large  and  noble  character,  of  per- 
sonal power  and  value.  But  if  these  things  which  seem  so  indispens- 
able, phj'sical  well-being,  the  power  to  think,  and  right  behavior,  are 
not  realized,  if,  still  worse,  they  are  not  distinctly  striven  for,  through  gen- 
eral failure  to  apprehend  the  true  ends  of  teaching,  what  wonder  that 
education  is  so  disappointing  in  its  regenerative  results  ! 

OUR  EDUCATION  IS  TOO  CHEAP. 

2.  But  there  is  another  reason,  removable  no  doubt  but  unremoved, 
for  this  partial  failure  of  the  schools  which  is  **the  burden  of  my  song.'' 
Criticism  of  the  schools  is  often  shallow  and  more  often  exaggerated; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  our  work  is  superficial, 
mechanical,  and  sometimes  stultifying.  And  the  reason  for  this  lies 
proximately  in  the  unwillingness  of  our  people  to  pay  the  price  of  sound 
education.  The  work  of  educating  begins  too  late  and  stops  too  soon. 
Parents  shirk  upon  the  school  that  training  which  should  be  given  in 
the  home,  thus  postponing  the  most  important  work  of  life,  throwing  it 
then  upon  poorly  paid  and,  consequently,  poorly  qualified  teachers, 
mere  girls  and  boys  without  the  first  conception  of  what  child  nature 
really  is  or  what  its  development  demands.  Then,  before  the  mis- 
chief of  this  first  mistake  is  half  overcome,  the  hapless  children  are 
snatched  out  of  school  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  revenue  which  may  be 
extracted  from  the  service  of  their  youthful  hands;  or,  worse  yet,  al- 
lowed to  graduate  into  the  street  and  the  resorts  of  the  idle.  Thus  be- 
tween the  indolence  and  the  greed  of,  shall  I  say,  the  average  parent, 
the  schools  are  not  permitted  to  accomplish  the  work  of  which  they  are 
even  now  capable. 

The  schools  themselves  are  the  victims  of  a  wide-spread  net  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  great  expansion  of  education  under  modern  ideals, 
the  attempt  to  furnish  school  training  to  every  child,  has  of  necessity 
diluted  the  quality  of  teaching  in  general.  Children  abound,  but  gen- 
uine teachers  do  not.  Were  education  only  for  the  few,  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  enough  Arnolds  and  Waylands  and  McMynns,  men 
having  the  power  to  fertilize  young  minds,  to  serve  the  schools  efficient- 
ly. But  where  shall  the  young  commonwealth  of  Wisconsin,  for  in- 
stance, find  7,000  teachers  who  know  how  to  build  a  man,  who  can 
teach  youth  to  be  well,  to  think,  and  to  behave? 

And  here  it  is  that  we  may  see  the  mischief  of  an  adherence  to  the 
knowledge-aim  in  education.     So  long  as  it  is  thought  that  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  schools  is  only  to  communicate  the  elementary  facts  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  so  long  it  will  be  believed  that  anybody  can  teach 
children  who  knows  more  facte  than  the  children  do.  There  is  a  great 
dearth  of  teachers,  though  the  people  see  it  not.  What  is  wanted,  first 
of  all,  is  men  and  women  in  the  school-rooms.  This  is  more  urgent, 
even,  than  the  discovery  of  ideal  methods  of  work;  for  it  is  true,  after 
all,  that  those  systems  are  best  which  are  best  administered. 

How,  then,  shall  teaching  be  raised  from  its  low  estate  ?  How  shall 
parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  be  brought  to  an  apprehension  of  the  true 
ends  of  education?  How  shall  the  public  mind  be  convinced  that  teach- 
ing cannot  be  safely  committed  to  the  hands  of  callow  youth  and  adult 
incapables  ?  How  shall  the  people  be  aroused  and  informed  as  to  the 
mischief  of  parsimony  in  education,  and  made  to  see  that  here  as  else- 
where efficiency  costs  money,  and  here  as  nowhere  else  the  largest  out- 
lay is  the  wisest  and  pays  the  largest  rate  of  profit? 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  this  can  not  be  done  by  scolding  only. 
The  placing  of  censure,  however  justly,  is  not  a  force  adequate  to  cope 
with  that  imperfectness  of  comprehension  and  those'elements  of  human 
nature  which  impose  upon  general  education  its  present  unsatisfactory' 
state. 

SOME   REMEDIES. 

I  venture  a  few  suggestions  only  as  to  what  might  be  done  here  in 
Wisconsin,  beyond  what  is  being  done,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  mind  and  the  stimulation  of  the  public  conscience. 

I .  I  venture  in  the  first  place  to  question  whether  our  state  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  has  m  the  past  fulfilled  as  it  might  the  true 
ends  of  its  existence.  Our  school  law  prescribes  as  the  first  of  the 
duties  of  the  state  superintendent,  that  *  *  he  shall  have  the  general  over- 
sight of  common  schools,  and  shall  visit  throughout  the  state  as  far  as 
practicable,  inspect  the  schools,  address  the  people,  communicate  with 
teachers  and  school  officers,  and  secure  a  uniformity  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools. ' '  These  are  wise 
provisions,  surely  ;  but  unfortunately  the  same  statute  imposes  upon 
this  officer  certain  burdensome  duties  which  seriously  hinder  him  from 
performing  those  most  important  functions  just  now  enumerated.  I 
refer  to  the  imposition  upon  him  of  judicial  duties,  the  burdening  of  his 
office  with  hearing  and  passing  decision  upon  the  petty  squabbles  of  all 
the  school  districts  of  the  state  over  building  sites,  district  boundaries 
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and  the  thousand  and  one  controversies  peculiar  to  our  ultra- democratic 
administration  of  educational  affairs.  If  the  whole  tedious  mass  of 
''appeal  cases''  could  be  bundled  out  of  the  superintendent's  office,  he 
might  perhaps  find  some  time  to  *' visit  throughout  the  state,  inspect 
the  schools  and  address  the  people;"  in  short,  to  perform  the  reasonable 
functions  of  his  important  office.  It  was  never  meant  that  he  should 
become  merely  the  chief  clerk  of  a  machine  for  hearing  local  quarrels 
and  distributing  dictionaries.  I  count  it  a  very  hopeful  sign  that  the 
present  administration  of  that  office  shows  a  clear  tendency  toward 
assuming  a  true  ministry  of  public  instruction  :  but  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  in  that  direction,  much  which  ought  to  be  made  possible. 

2.  It  is  also  open  to  question  whether  our  higher  schools  are  fulfill- 
ing their  mission  as  leaders  and  potent  influences  in  the  strengthening 
and  guidance  of  public  educational  sentiment.  What  are  the  colleges 
doing  in  this  direction  ?  Are  any  voices  heard  from  within  their  walls 
exhorting  the  people  to  greater  thoughtfulness  and  earnestness  regard- 
ing the  general  education  of  our  youth  ?  Or  are  they  sleepily  content 
with  teaching  the  select  few  who  seek  a  preparation  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions or  for  scholastic  life  ?  Why  are  not  the  collie  men  here  in 
this  association,  from  year  to  year,  lending  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
wide-reaching  problems  ?  Has  the  head  no  need  of  the  lower  mem- 
bers, nor  any  responsibilities  to  them  ? 

Has  the  State  University  been  doing  all  that  it  should  in  this  busi- 
ness ?  Has  it  sent  any  missionaries  to  the  people,  preaching  of  the 
value  of  education  and  its  cost  ?  It  is  now  going  out  to  the  farmers  to 
tell  them  how  to  chum  ;  will  it  also  tell  them  of  the  higher  things  ?  The 
Farmers*  Institutes  show  evidence  of  great  vitality,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  so  shaped  in  future  as  to  serve  the  ends,  in 
some  degree,  of  general,  as  well  as  agricultural  education. 

Have  the  Normal  schools,  again,  done  all  that  they  might  for  the 
public  tuition  ?  And  have  not  the  teachers'  institutes,  those  missions 
to  the  Gentiles,  become  too  narrowly  centered  on  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  teachers  themselves  and  too  inconsiderate  of  the  general  public  } 

3.  Other  similar  questions  arise.  Has  the  press,  local  and  metro- 
politan, been  put  to  service  as  it  might  ?  There  is  certainly  no  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  editorial  fraternity  to  being  thus  used.  Has 
the  state  department,  has  this  association,  have  the  individual  teachers 
of  the  state  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  newspapers  as  they  should 
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for  the  dissemination  of  pedagogical  truth  and  the  cultivation  of  right 
educational  sentiment  ?  I  need  not  stop  to  formulate  the  answer  which 
only  can  be  given. 

Again,  has  the  pulpit  been  allowed  and  encouraged  to  assist  as  it 
would  willingly  have  done  ?  The  clergy  are  not  indifferent  to  sound- 
ness of  universal  education.  No  body  of  men  are  more  vitally  con- 
cerned. Why  be  so  suspicious  of  them  and  so  chary  of  seeking  their 
co-operation  as  we  have  often  been  ? 

Finally,  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  any  of  its  relations  must  redouble  their  efforts,  both  as  thinkers 
and  as  preachers  of  sound  thought.  There  is  need  of  harder,  deeper 
thought  and  less  empty  declamations  ;  and  when  the  truth  is  found  it 
must  be  made  evident  to  every  one  who  has  an  eye  to  see. 

I  am  aware  that  propositions  such  as  these,  if  they  have  the  fortune 
to  be  rated  as  anything  more  than  common- places,  may  seem  like  pre- 
scribing ointment  plasters  for  a  palsied  limb  quite  incommensurate  with 
the  desired  invigoration  ;  but,  after  all,  is  not  this  the  most  that  we  can 
do  ?  That  great  aggregate  which  we  call  the  public  must  be  moved  ; 
but  it  will  move  no  faster  or  farther  than  it  can  be  made  to  see  reason 
for  moving. 

To  briefly  recapitulate, — in  the  present,  as  in  every  age,  education 
has  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  expected  of  it.  This  is  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  slow  movement  of  universal  forces,  but  largely 
to  the  lack  (i.)  of  a  clear  and  recognized  ideal  of  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation and  (2.)  the  poor  quality  of  the  work  done,  the  low  estate  of 
teaching,  consequent  on  a  low  appreciation  of  the  value  and  the  cost  of 
real  education.  The  first  want  must  be  met  to  save  confusion  and  the 
waste  of  misdirection,  especially  in  the  secondary  lines  of  education. 
Meanwhile,  for  our  great  common,  primary  work,  the  ends  may  be 
clearly  enough  seen.  But  to  teach  children  to  be  well,  to  think,  and  to 
behave,  to  be  safe  and  strong  in  body,  mind,  and  life,  is  a  work  for 
wise  and  thoughtful  men  and  women.  Such  men  and  women  can  not 
be  brought  to  so  difficult  and  trying  a  work  in  sufficient  numbers  with* 
out  more  adequate  recognition  of  such  labor  than  has  yet  been  given. 

This  recognition  of  education  as  a  difficult  and  delicate  work,  and  of 
its  proper  cost,  can  only  be  secured  through  the  gradual  enlightening 
of  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  fairly  intelligent  common  people, 
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those  who  constitute  the  ruling^  element  in  our  average  communities. 
And  whatsoever  means  there  may  exist  for  this  work  of  public  instruct- 
ion it  is  our  bnsiness  to  discover  and  our  duty  to  employ. 

Albert  Salisbury, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

WORKS. 

[With  a  view  to  obtaining  definite  information  as  to  the  progress  which  is 
making  in  the  introduction  of  the  course  of  study  into  the  common  district 
schools  of  this  state,  we  asked  information  from  half  a  dozen  county  superin- 
tendents regarding  their  own  field.    The  replies  are  published  below. — Ed.] 

CALUMET   COUNTY. 

Only  two  pupils  (Brant  district,  in  town  of  Chilton)  have  formally  fin- 
ished the  course  of  study  for  district  schools.  Taking  into  considera- 
ticm  the  work  I  have  done  in  that  direction,  the  result  is  but  very  little 
encouraging.  First — I  find  the  greatest  of  difficulty  in  convincing 
teachers  of  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  following  the  course. 
Second — Quite  frequently  such  teachers  as  are  willing  to  follow  the 
course  are  succeeded  by  persons  who  do  not  care  and  by  their  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  opposition,  entirely  neutralize  what  their  predecessors  have 
accomplished.  Third — Of  the  teachers  engaged  in  this  county  in  the 
year  1884-85,  only  one-third  remained  to  teach  during  the  year  just 
ended.  The  places  of  those  that  lefl  had  to  be  filled  mainly  with  young 
teachers  who  had  no  experience  in  teaching  and  little  or  no  idea  of  the 
course.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  for  the  little  success  I  have 
had.  H.  Severin. 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 

fond  du  lac  county, 

In  Fond  du  Lac  county  this  year  sixteen  pupils  took  the  course  of 
study  examination,  and  nine  of  them  were  successful.  Half  a  dozen 
others  took  the  teachers*  examination,  and  two  earned  limited  certifi- 
cates. 1  am  convinced  that  we  would  have  a  much  larger  number  of 
graduates  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  a  preparatory  department  in 
the  Oshkosh  Normal  school.  Hitherto  no  conditions  of  admission  were 
imposed,  and  pupils  from  our  county  who  might  profitably  continue  in 
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the  district  school  went  there  in  considerable  numbers.  During  the  year 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  those  pupils  who  complete  the  course 
of  study  will  be  admitted  to  the  high  schools  of  the  county  without  fur- 
ther examination.  We  hope  that  this  policy,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Normal  school  may  result  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  the  common  school  course. 

Fond  du  Lac.  Thomas  E.  Lyons, 

jackson  county. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  adopted  officially  in  only  one  district 
in  Jackson  county.  No  pupils  in  the  schools  have  as  yet  finished  the 
course.  Two  pupils  in  another  district  where  the  course  has  not  been 
adopted  have  completed  the  course,  and  several  pupils  throughout  the 
county  have  mastered  certain  portions  of  the  course.  We  are  moving 
slowly  in  this  line.  Many  teachers  shape  their  work  in  accordance  with 
the  manual,  and  more  is  being  done  to  systematize  the  work  than  can 
be  made  to  appear  in  a  statistical  report.  It  will,  however,  require  sev- 
eral years  to  place  this  county  where  many  of  the  counties  of  Wiscon- 
sin already  are  with  regard  to  the  course. 

Merrillan,  Wis.  W.  J.  Hoskins. 

MANITOWOC    COUNTY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ages  of  pupils  who  completed  the 
course  of  instruction  for  country  schools  and  received  diplomas  this 
spring:  [The  list  shows  two  pupils  13  years  of  age,  one  14,  eight  15, 
one  16,  one  17,  one  18  and  one  20;  four  average  70  or  over,  five  from 
65  to  70,  six  from  60  to  65.]  The  others  reached  the  required  average, 
but  each  failed  to  reach  the  minimum  in  one  branch.  Two  others 
reached  the  required  standing  in  all,  but  their  papers  fiimbhed  indis- 
putable evidence  of  copying  and  they  were  refused  diplomas.  There 
were  fifty  applicants,  fifteen  of  whom  succeeded.  Very  nearly  one-half 
of  those  who  failed  came  within  a  few  per  cent,  each  of  the  standing  re- 
quired. The  examinations  have  been  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  pupil's 
available,  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  Many  of  the  £ulures  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  learned  has  never  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  use.  The  child  who  can  readily  answer  questions  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  do  the  things  of  which  his  answer  is  a  verbal  description.  A 
number  of  teachers  are  present  at  the  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  what  pupils  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  when 
the  course  is  completed,  and  in  many  instances  express  surprise  that  the 
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readiness  for  doing,  rather  than  the  readiness  to  answer,  is  subjected  to 
test.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  mental  discipline  is  best  secured 
by  that  thorough  mastery  of  what  is  studied  which  makes  possible  the 
ready  use  of  the  facts  learned. 

Special  preparation  for  the  examination  should  be  discouraged.  The 
diploma  is  evidence  of  that  mental  power  and  of  such  acquirements  as 
the  child  should  have  in  order  successfully  to  meet  the  demands  of  or- 
dinary life  and  intelligently  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  evi- 
dence that  the  work  of  the  three  forms  has  been  dome  prop>erly  and  has 
given  the  child  the  mental  growth  and  the  command  of  faculties  which 
makes  the  knowledge  gained  an  instrument  of  ready  use  to  the  young 
person.  These  things  cannot  be  accomplished  by  hasty  reviews.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  good  teaching  and  honest  effort.  The  course  of  study 
does  not  recognize  the  diploma  as  the  realization  of  its  purpose.  The 
diploma  is  an  attestation  that  the  nine  years'  work  of  the  district  school 
has  been  so  performed  as  to  do  the  student  the  greatest  possible  good. 

Manitowoc.  John  Nagle. 

sauk  county. 

Twenty-eight  diplomas  were  this  year  granted  in  this  county  to  grad- 
uates of  district  schools.  These  twenty-eight  graduates  were  from 
twenty  districts,  wholly  rural,  no  diplomas  being  granted  to  pupils  of 
village  or  graded  schools. 

Fifty- nine  sets  of  papers  were  forwarded  to  me  by  teachers  in  accord- 
ance with  directions.  These  papers  were  carefully  inspected  by  me  and 
in  many  cases  re-marked.  An  average  of  65  per  cent,  is  required  for 
a  diploma.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  this  county  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven.  I  enclose  a  set  of  questions  used  in  these  exam- 
ations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  course  of  study  is  gradually  gaining  ground 
with  us.  Schools  are  better  classified  than  formerly,  instruction  is  more 
systematic,records  more  complete,  and  the  work  is  broader  and  more  con- 
tinuous. I  enclose  six  reports  of  teachers,  taken  at  random  from  a  pile 
of  one  hundred  and  over  lying  before  me.  They  are  therefore  about  a 
fair  sample  of  the  reports  of  teachers  of  our  country  schools,  and  as  I . 
have  visited  these  six  schools  this  summer,  I  know  the  statements  to  be 
fairly  accurate  and  impartial.  They  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  as 
indicating  some  lines  of  advancement.  The  answers  to  questions  in 
these  reports,  I  think,  justify  the  conclusions: 
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1.  The  grading  of  country  schools  through  the  establishing  of  the 
course  of  study  is  receiving  the  attention  of  tsachers. 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  school  advancement. 

3.  Considerable  pleasant  and  profitable  emplojrment  is  provided  for 
the  little  ones. 

4.  Teachers*  reading  circle  work  is  not  abandoned  in  this  county. 
Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.  E.   C.  Wiswall. 

P.  S. — I  send  a  few  specimens  of  ** busy- work''  which  were  sent  to 
me  with  these  reports.  W. 

teXchers'  report— sauk  county. 

District  No.  4,  town  of  Reedsbui^,  for  the  term  of  three  months  ending  June 
25th,  1888,  at  I23  per  month.    Adell  G.  Damon,  teacher. 

No.  of  boys  registered  under  7  years,  33;  7  to  15,  3.  No.  of  girls  registered 
under  7  years,  i;  7  to  15,  6.  Total  13.  No.  of  pupils  at  beginning  of  term  reg- 
ularly in  lower  form,  10;  middle,  2;  upper,  i.  No.  of  pupils  at  close  of  term 
regularly  in  lower  form,  9;  middle,  2;  upper,  i.  No.  of  pupils  mixed  at  begin- 
ning of  term,  13.    No  of  pupils  mixed  at  close  of  term,  11. 

No.  of  days  taught,  60,  including  legal  holiday.  Whole  number  of  days  at- 
tendance, 533  >i.  Percentage  of  attendance,  70  -^.  No.  cases  tardiness,  14- 
Time  lost  by  tardiness,  183  minutes.  Names  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy, 
Dick  Krueger,  Fred.  Krueger.    Names  of  pupils  tardy  but  not  absent,  none. 

Were  pupils  registered  by  forms  ?  Yes.  Did  you  make  the  older  pupils  ac- 
quainted with  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  ?  Yes.  Have  you 
a  copy  of  the  course  of  study  manual  ?  Yes.  Did  you  frequently  consult  it  ? 
Yes.  Did  you  conform  your  work  to  it  ?  Yes.  Did  you  examine  for  promo- 
tion ?    Yes. 

What  records  did  you  keep  besides  attendance  and  punctuality  ?  Progress  of 
classes,  standing.  Where  ?  In  the  register.  What  did  you  try  hardest  to  se- 
cure in  teaching — Reading  ?  First  comprehension  of  the  thought,  then  ex- 
pression of  it.  Writing?  Legibility.  Language?  Correctness  of  daily  use  of 
it.  Arithmetic?  Accuracy.  Supplementary  matter  was  used  in  teaching? 
Reading. 

To  what  extent  were  pupils  required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences — 
Always,  except  when  drilling  for  rapidity.  Were  recitations  animated  ?  Fairly 
so.     How  was  review  work  managed  ?    Daily,  and  topical  reviews. 

Other  than  third  grade  branches  taught,  Physical  geography.  Was  your 
teaching  calculated  to  make  pupuils  observe  ?  Yes.  Think  ?  Yes.  Retain  ? 
Yes.  Recitations  were  generally  topical  in  geography,  constitution,  history. 
Written  in  spelling. 

Were  classes  called  out  for  recitation  ?  Yes.  If  so,  how  ?  By  a  bell.  Was 
communication  tolerated?  No.  Rudeness  or  impoliteness?  No.  Profanity 
or  vulgarity  ?  No.  Quarreling  ?  No.  How  did  you  reduce  tardiness  ?  Had 
very  little  of  it.     Irregularity  of  attendance  ?    Had  little  that  was  avoidable. 

Was  the  teacher  frequently  with  pupils  on  the  play  ground  ?  Not  very  fre- 
quently.   How  was  the  school  room  decorated?    House  plants,  cut  flowers, 
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kindergarten  work  by  the  younger  pupils.  Appearance  of  the  grounds  improved  ? 
Not  at  all. 

What  was  needed  in  the  line  of  apparatus  ?  Maps,  globes,  books  of  refer- 
ence. Did  you  make  these  wants  known  to  the  board  ?  Yes.  Use  what  you 
had  ?  Yes.  How  did  you  secure  good  ventilation  ?  By  means  of  windows 
lowered  and  raised.  What  means  were  used  to  employ  the  hands  and  brains 
of  the  little  ones  ?  Sewing,  drawing,  weaving,  coloring  pictures,  slate  work,  etc. 

No.  of  visits  from  members  of  the  board  ?  None.  Average  time  spent  daily 
for  school  ?  Eight  hours.  Self  ?  Two  hours.  Are  you  pursuing  the  teachers* 
course  of  reading  ?  Yes.  Educational  periodicals  taken  ?  American  Teacher, 
Wisconsin  Journal.    Special  sessions  or  memorial  exercises?    None. 

VERNON  COUNTY. 

A  great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  past  year  toward  completing 
the  course  of  study.  I  have  issued  diplomas  of  graduation  to  ninety- 
two  persons,  and  nearly  every  school  in  the  county  is  interested  in  the 
course  of  study. 

ABOUT  OBSERVING. 

I  am  often  asked  to  tell  people  how  I  see  so  much  in  the  lives  of  the 
birds  and  animals,  or  in  the  face  of  nature  about  me.  Though  it  is  the 
simplest  of  arts,  yet  I  suppose  it  is  an  art  which  cannot  well  be  com- 
municatad.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  attention.  You  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  is  going  on. 

It  is  not  likely  to  play  at  the  theater  where  everything  is  made  con- 
spicuous and  aims  to  catch  the  eye,  and  where  the  story  clearly  and 
fully  unfolds  itself.  On  nature's  stage  many  dramas  are  being  played 
at  once,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  lookers-on,  unless  it  be  to 
escape  their  notice.  The  actors  rush  or  strut  across  the  stage,  the  cur- 
tain rises  or  £dls,  the  significant  thing  happens,  and  we  heed  it  not  be- 
cause our  wits  are  dull  or  else  our  minds  are  preoccupied.  We  do  not 
pay  strict  attention.  Nature  will  not  come  to  you,  you  must  go  to 
her;  that  is,  you  must  put  yourself  in  communication  with  her;  you 
must  open  the  correspondence;  you  must  train  your  eye  to  pick  out  the 
significant  things.  A  quick,  open  sense,  and  a  lively  curiosity  like  that 
of  a  boy  are  necessary.  Indeed,  the  sensitiveness  and  alertness  of  youth 
and  the  care  and  patience  of  later  years  are  what  make  the  successful 
observer. 

The  other  morning  my  little  boy  and  I  set  out  to  find  the  horse  who 
had  got  out  of  the  pasture  and  gone  off.  Had  he  gone  up  the  road  or 
down  ?     We  did  not  know,  but  we  imagined  we  could  distinguish  his 
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track  going  down  the  roadi  so  we  began  our  search  in  that  direction. 
The  road  presendy  led  through  a  piece  of  woods.  Suddenly  my  little 
boy  stopped  me.  **  Papa,  see  that  spider's  web  stretched  across  the 
road;  our  horse  has  not  gone  this  way.'* 

My  face  had  nearly  touched  the  web  or  cable  of  the  little  spider  which 
stretched  completely  across  the  road,  and  which  certainly  would  have 
been  swept  away  had  the  horse  or  any  other  creature  passed  along  there 
in  the  early  morning.  The  boy's  eyes  were  sharper  than  my  own.  He 
had  been  paying  stricter  attention  to  the^  signs  and  objects  about  him. 
We  turned  back  and  soon  found  the  horse  in  the  opposite  direcdon. 

This  same  little  boy  by  looking  closely,  has  discovered  that  there  are 
certain  stingless  wasps.  When  he  sees  one  which  bears  the  marks  he 
boldly  catches  him  in  his  hand.  The  wasp  goes  through  the  motions 
of  stinging  so  perfectly,  so  works  and  thrusts  with  its  flexible  body  that 
nearly  every  hand  to  which  it  is  offered  draws  back.  The  mark  by 
which  the  boy  is  guided  is  the  light  color  of  the  wasp's  face.  Most 
country  boys  know  that  white-faced  bumble- bees  are  stingless,  but  I 
have  not  before  known  a  boy  bold  enough  to  follow  the  principle  out 
and  apply  it  to  wasps  as  well.  These  white  faces  are  the  males,  and  an- 
swer to  the  drones  in  the  bee  hive;  though  the  drones  have  not  a  white 
face. — /ohn  Burroughs  iu  July  Mrtde- Awake. 


BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Helen  Keller,  a  bright  well-grown  girl  of  nearly  seven  years  of  age, 
with  a  clear  complexion  and  pretty  brown  hair.  She  was  quick  and 
graceful,  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  fend  c^  romping  with  other  children. 
You  wonder,  don't  you,  how  she  can  run  about  and  play.  Well  she 
will  play  **  tag  "  and  have  as  great  a  frolic  about  it  as  any  child  you 
ever  saw.  She  feels  the  vibrations  of  the  ground  by  her  feet,  and  so 
knows  just  which  way  to  go,  and  what  to  avoid.  Indeed,  her  sense  of 
movement  is  very  acute,  and  she  tells  often  about  going  to  church  **  to 
hear  the  organ  play."  She  knows  when  it  is  being  played,  in  the  same 
way  that  she  can  tell  which  way  to  run  in  the  game  of  **  tag."  The 
floor  vibrates,  and  that  conveys  to  her  the  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  she  gets  any  real  idea  of  sound  in  this 
way,  although  she  must  get  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  music.  How 
much  she  is  able  to  realize  of  its  beauty  and  harmony  we  never  will 
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know,  but  there  must  be  some  charm  about  it,  for  she  is  very  fond  of  it. 
Would  you  think  that  without  the  ability  to  hear  the  music  or  to  see 
the  steps,  that  she  could  learn  to  dance  ?  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  does 
it?  And  yet  she  has  learned;  she  was  taught  by  one  of  her  little  com- 
panions who  love  her  very  dearly.  She  likes  always  to  do  what  the 
other  children  do,  and  as  they  were  dancing  one  day  she  wanted  to  join 
them.  The  little  friend  took  her  hand  and  tried  to  make  her  keep  time 
with  her  in  the  step.  But  she  could  not  manage  it.  Suddenly,  as  swift 
as  thought,  for,  with  this  wonderful  child,  to  think  and  to  act  are  sim- 
ultaneous, she  slid  to  the  floor,  and  motioning  the  little  girl  to  go  on 
with  her  dancing,  she  felt  the  motion  of  her  feet  and  the  bending  of  the 
knee.  In  a  moment  she  was  on  her  feet  again,  dancing  merrily;  she 
had  caught  the  Very  spirit  of  the  motion  through  her  little  fingers.  And 
now  dancing  is  a  favorite  diversion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  in  possession  of  eyesight  and  hearing 
can  arrive  at  little  Helen's  acuteness  of  touch  and  sensitiveness  to  mo- 
tion. We  depend  on  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  do  not  call  our  other 
senses  into  full  activity,  and  these  **  other  senses  '*  will  best  be  studied 
in  persons  like  this  little  Helen  Keller.  She  can  distinguish  between  the 
puppies  of  the  same  litter,  and  now  since  she  has  been  taught  to  spell, 
will  spell  the  name  of  each  one  as  soon  as  she  touches  him.  Her  sense 
of  smell  is  so  keen  that  she  will  recognize  different  roses  by  their  fra- 
grance, and  by  the  same  sense  she  can  separate  her  own  clothes  from 
those  which  belong  to  others.  She  knows  if  any  one  near  her  is  sad. 
Seldom  will  physical  pain  make  her  cry,  but  she  will  discover  quickly  if 
a  friend  is  hurt,  or  ill  or  grieved  by  her  conduct,  and  this  knowledge 
will  make  her  weep  bitterly. 

Her  teacher  says  that  one  day  when  her  brother  was  coming  toward 
them,  as  they  were  walking,  Helen  knew  it,  spelled  his  name  repeatedly 
and  started  in  the  right  direction  to  meet  him;  and  that  she  gives  the 
names  of  people  she  meets  walking  or  riding  as  soon  as  their  presence 
is  recognized. — Sallie  J.   l^hite  in  July    Wide  Awake, 


In  German  countries  it  takes  two  centuries  thoroughly  to  do  away 
a  folly  —  one  to  recognize  it,  and  one  more  to  do  it  away.  The  views 
of  a  consistory  always  become  rational  a  hundred  years  sooner  than 
its  order. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  was  the  general  judgment  of  those  in  attendance  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  at  Eau  Claire  was  one  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest and  earnestness.  The  subjects  discussed  were  of  vital  importance  and 
the  talk  was  practical  and  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  fact 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  occurred  during  the  session  was  fortunate.  It  kept  be- 
fore the  body  the  relations  of  the  schools  to  citizenship,  and  led  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  our  common  schools  might,  in  the  lower 
grades,  contribute  much  more  than  they  now  do  to  making  their  pupils  familiar 
with  the  history  and  institutions  of  their  own  country.  The  criticism  of  present 
courses  and  practices  was  severe,  perhaps  at  times  excessively  so.  When  criti- 
cism opens  the  way  to  reform  it  is  useful  ;  when  it  simply  depreciates  our  work 
it  may  be  only  discouraging  and  confusing.  One  thing  was  fairly  apparent — 
that  we  sadly  need  some  definite  standards  of  criticism,  some  constructive  work 
which  shall  serve  to  guide  experiments,  and  help  us  not  merely  to  eliminate 
what  is  unsatisfactory,  but  also  to  introduce  what  is  needed  in  matter  and  meth- 
ods. The  meeting  showed  an  absence  of  the  mere  academic  essay  and  a  di^>o- 
sition  to  grapple  with  the  really  important  and  vital  problems  of  education. 
The  discussion  of  farmers'  institutes,  language  work  and  eliminations  from 
school  programmes,  as  well  as  the  admirable  presentations  of  the  physical  side 
of  education  were  exceedingly  helpful  and  inspiring. 

The  attendance  at  the  association  this  summer  was,  unfortunately, 
smaller  than  usual.  The  absence  of  county  and  city  superintendents 
and  of  representatives  from  the  colleges  was  especially  noteworthy.  There 
were,  of  course,  reasons  why  county  superintendents  from  distant  parts 
of  the  state  did  not  appear,  and  perhaps  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
superintendents  now  provided  for  by  law  may  make  the  association  less 
important  to  them  than  it  has  been.  We  hope  not  There  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  college  men  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  general  educational 
work  of  the  state.  They  are  rarely  present  at  these  gatherings  unless  assigned 
a  paper,  and  still  more  rarely  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Special  efforts  have 
been  made  time  and  again  to  draw  them  into  the  association,  but  the  result  is 
discouraging.  They  have  no  heart  in  the  matter  and  perhaps  no  help  to  give 
us — certainly  they  feel  no  responsibility  in  the  case.  City  superintendents  are 
still  more  derelict.  Those  who  are  teachers  and  superintendents  are  on  hand, 
but  the  city  superintendents,  who  do  not  teach,  except  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee, 
seem  to  consider  themselves  purely  local  officials,  with  no  interest  in  the  do- 
ings of  the  association,  and  nothing  to  gain  for  themselves  or  the  schools  under 
their  charge  by  participating  in  the  discussions.  Are  not  some  of  our  city 
school  systems  suffering  in  consequence  of  this  isolation  ?  Can  one  broadly  and 
wisely  direct  the  educational  work  of  a  city  who  does  not  interest  himself  in  ed- 
ucational movements  and  grow  by  contact  and  discussion  with  others  ? 
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Some  district  schools  are  not  only  well  attended,  but  attended  by  mature 
pupils  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age;  others  have  few  pupils  and  those 
\'ery  young.  In  Manitowoc  county,  for  example,  the  reports  of  graduation  from 
the  district  schools  show  that  of  fifteen  who  received  diplomas  only  two  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  indicates  the  attendance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  between  thirteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Reports  from 
five  district  schools  in  Sauk  county,  which  happen  to  lie  before  us,  shows  one 
school  having  seven  pupils  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  while  only  one  other 
has  any  such,  and  that  but  a  single  person.  It  seems  to  us  a  question  deserving 
of  study,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  policy  of  districts  regarding  their 
schools  causes  these  difTerences.  Where  there  are  in  the  district  no  persons  of 
the  z%es  specified  who  might  attend,  that  district  should  be  omitted  in  making 
up  statements  and  averages  to  discover  the  causes  of  non-attendance.  It  seems 
worthy  of  study  whether  the  kind  of  teacher  employed  or  the  public  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  school  has  not  considerable  to  do  with  this  difference.  Under 
the  grading  system  our  district  schools  ought  to  be  able  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  any  of  the  neighboring  high  schools.  If  they  can  once  come  into  this  rela- 
tion to  the  high  schools  a  local  pride  in  them  will  spring  up,  which  will  not  only 
keep  the  pupils  in  the  school,  but  lead  the  authorities  to  be  more  critical  and 
careful  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
at  least  half  the  districts  in  Wisconsin  should  not  be  graduating  pupils  from  this 
course  of  study,  fitted  to  enter  upon  high  school  work.  The  advantage  to  the 
districts  would  be  very  great.  Farmers'  children  could  then,  while  living  at 
home,  secure  a  good  elementary  education,  and  the  increase  of  expenditure 
over  that  made  to  secure  present  unsatisfactory  results  would  be  trifling.  Sup- 
pose that  the  kind  of  teacher  needed  must  be  paid  I5  a  month  more  than  is  now 
given,  the  sum  in  the  aggregate  is  very  small  compared  with  the  total  expense 
of  the  school,  and  the  gain  to  the  district  is  very  great — in  other  words  the  in- 
vestment is  an  exceedingly  good  one.  County  superintendents,  school  teachers 
and  district  officers  can  do  a  great  service  by  presenting  this  case  properly  to 
the  electors,  and  trying  to  substitute  for  the  present  narrow  policy  of  making 
the  smallest  possible  expenditure  the  more  rational  and  economical  one  of 
making  the  expenditure  which  will  bring  the  largest'  proportional  returns  from 
the  outlay.  • 

An  animated  and  very  suggestive  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  New  York 
over  the  re-election  of  Supt.  John  Jasper  to  his  position  as  assistant  city  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Mr.  Jasper  was  re-elected  by  a  Small  majority  despite 
the  earnest  opposition,  but  the  incident  reveals  very  clearly  the  new  and  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  work  of  superintendence  which  have  developed  during  the 
last  dozen  years.  The  discussion  revealed  the  fact  that  the  incumbent  is  a 
thoroughly  old-fashioned  city  superintendent.  He  attends  no  educational 
gatherings ;  does  not  write  or  speak  on  education  ;  does  not  inspect  or  visit  the 
schools ;  he  employs  his  time  marking  examination  papers,  computing  per- 
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centages  and  doing  clerical  work.  Meantime  the  educational  world  has  ad- 
vanced to  new  and  more  wholesome  ideas.  It  has  learned  the  narrowness  and 
hardness  of  the  training  begotten  by  these  methods.  The  '*  interviews  "  with 
the  most  prominent  and  able  educators,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
New  York  papers,  contain  such  judgments  as  the  following  on  the  schools  de- 
veloped under  this  management:  "Our  system  does  not  properly  educate, 
and  is  conducted  too  much  on  the  principle  that  the  teacher's  work  is  to  cram 
the  pupil  with  hard  facts."  '*  The  school  system  in  this  city  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  magnificent  piece  of  machinery,  crushing  out,  whether  designedly 
or  not,  all  individuality,  and  tending  to  repress  all  the  natural  activities  of  the 
pupil.  Uniformity  is  the  thing  aimed  at,  and  the  uniformity  achieved  is  that  of 
mediocrity.*'  This  tendency,  which  fortunately  is  now  encountering  a  very 
vigorous  and  determined  opposition,  is  not  confined  to  New  York,  and  Supt. 
Jasper  is  not  its  only  representative.  Hard  and  fast  courses  of  study,  with  ex- 
aminations, and  rigid  markings  and  rulings  upon  these  markings,  will  always 
and  everywhere  kill  out  originality  and  produce  the  uniformity  of  mediocrity — 
the  most  baneful  result  possible  of  public  education.  Such  educators  talk 
about  thoroughness,  and  honest  work,  and  so  on,  but  the  scholarship  which 
they  develop  is  musty.  The  modem  superintendent  is  wide  awake  and  pro- 
gressive, a  man  of  affairs,  who  studies  the  schools  under  his  charge  to  give  them 
the  freedom,  diversity  and  enthusiasm  of  life,  entrusts  clerical  work  to  subordi- 
nates, and  reckons  examinations,  and  averages,  and  courses  of  study  of  sec- 
ondary importance — means  to  be  used  with  caution  and  discretion  for  attaining, 
with  other  forces,  the  fullest  development  of  vital  interest  and  spontaneous  in- 
dividual growth  possible  among  the  pupils  under  his  charge.  The  movement 
in  New  York  has  not  ended  with  the  election  of  Supt.  lasper,  but  seems  likely 
to  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Board  which  elected  him,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  a  totally  different  system  from  that  now  in  vogue. 

Do  not  isolate  yourself  A  young  man  just  from  college  or  a  Normal  school 
secures  a  position  as  principal  of  a  small  high  school.  He  is  a  good  teacher 
and  a  good  manager,  and  his  success  is  such  that  the  position  is  oflfered  him 
year  after  year.  He  is  following  the  maxim,  "Seek  success  by  doing  good 
work,"  and  he  does  good  work  year  after  year.  But  he  does  not  attend 
teachens'  institutes  or  teachers'  associations.  He  never  contributes  anything  to 
a  public  gathering  or  to  an  educational  journal.  He  therefore  remains  to  all 
outside  the  town  an  unknown  man.  Other  young  men  have  opportunities  for 
advancement,  take  larger  schools,  professorships,  other  advanced  positions; 
but  opportunities  do  not  come  to  him.  His  success  in  his  own  work  is  good,  but 
it  does  not  bring  him  a  wider  field.  He  sometimes  wonders  why  it  is  that 
fortune  never  favors  him,  feels  that  he  is  cramped,  regrets  that  he  has  ceased  to 
grow,  but  does  not  recognize  that  he  has  thrown  his  limitations  about  himself. 
He  has  isolated  himself.  But  growth  and  opportunities  come  from  mingling 
with  others,  contributing  to  public  movements,  being  a  citizen  not  only  of  a 
town  but  also  of  a  courtty  and  ot  a  state. 
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The  meeting  of  District  Principals  held  on  May  25  was,  like  the  preceding  one, 
occupied  in  the  discussion  of  proposed  changes  in  the  course  of  study ;  but  the 
similarity  extends  no  further.  The  monotony  of  an  otherwise  tame  meeting  was 
somewhat  broken  by  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  principals,  which  added  per- 
haps as  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  listeners  as  it  detracted  from  the  dignity 
of  the  proceedings.  Commissioner  Richardson  being  present  was  called  on  to 
speak,  and  made  some  pointed  and  sensible  remarks,  taking  the  ground  that 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  work,  the  principals  themselves,  are  better  able 
than  members  of  the  board  to  suggest  needed  reforms  in  the  curriculum.  Prin. 
White  attaches  but  little  value  to  the  average  man's  judgment,  but  has  great 
respect  for  the  average  judgment  of  men ;  he  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  principals  as  a  body  by  employing  the  law  of  averages  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  marking  system  or  in  the  principle  of  multiple  photography. 
Each  member  should  indicate  on  a  uniform  and  definite  scale  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  each  study  in  the  course,  and  from  the  average  of  these  records  a  scale 
of  comparative  values  could  be  deduced.  The  suggestion  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

At  the  meeting  on  June  8  the  special  topic  was  the  relation  of  the  Normal 
school  to  the  city  schools.  President  Maple  of  the  Normal  school  was  present 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  On  the  question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
lower  th^  standard  required  for  admission  so  as  to  allow  graduates  of  the  Mil- 
waukee high  school  to  enter  upon  the  one  year  course  without  examination,  he 
took  the  ground  that  the  efficiency  of  the  professional  work  and  the  value  and 
recognition  which  attach  to  the  diploma  alike  demand  a  sound  basis  of  scholar- 
ship as  a  condition  precedent  to  undertaking  the  short  course.  Principal  Peck- 
ham  thought  it  useless  to  examine  high  school  graduates  in  algebra,  because  it 
is  so  long  since  they  pursued  the  study  they  have  forgotten  most  of  it.  He  was 
somewhat  taken  aback  to  learn  that  some  "country"  high 'schools  send  out 
students  able  to  face  the  ordeal  of  examinations  and  to  establish  excellent  records 
in  the  branches  pursued.  President  Maple  thought  we  stand  in  some  danger 
that  the  reaction  against  the  oldtime  vigor,  with  its  stem  requirements  of  work, 
may  carry  us  too  far  and  so  enervate  the  pupils  that  they  will  shrink  even  from 
reasonable  tests.  In  this  opinion  he  was  heartily  and  ably  seconded  by  Princi- 
pals Funk  and  Donnelly;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  principals  was  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  a  lighter  normal  course,  which  the  average  high 
school  graduate  might  complete  in  a  year,  the  chief  argument  being  that  such  a 
plan  would  put  into  the  city  a  larger  number  of  trained  teachers. 
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The  primary  principals,  and  the  teachers  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  have  received  handsome  recognition  from  the  School  Board  by  way  of 
increase  in  salaries.  The  former  are  henceforth  to  receive  $1300,  instead  of 
|i2oo,  and  the  latter  I650,  $700,  and  $900,  respectively.  The  German  teachers 
and  the  district  principals,  however,  are  to  receive  less  than  heretofore, 
the  salary  of  the  fornier  having  been  reduced  to  |iioo,  the  latter  to 
I1700.  Principal  Tiefenthal,  of  the  second  district  primary,  is  still  to 
receive  $1500,  but  when  his  place  becomes  vacant,  his  successor  will  be  ap- 
pointed at  I1300.  Commissioner  Tooley  took  a  decided  stand  against  this  dis- 
crimination, and  argued  that  salaries  should  be  determined  neither  by  a  Pro- 
crustean scale  according  to  grades,  nor  varied  for  merely  personal  reasons,  but 
that  each  should  receive  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered.  He  did  not  indicate,  however,  in  what  manner  he  would  have  the 
relative  merits  of  teachers  determined. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Teachers'  Association  is  reported 
as  the  best  of  the  series  held  this  year.  The  experience  meeting,  in  which  a 
number  of  teachers  gave  a  resume  of  the  year's  work  under  the  topics, 
What  I  undertook  to  do,  What  I  accomplished.  Wherein  I  failed.  Wherein  I 
succeeded,  was  a  new  feature  and  was  well  received.  A  friend  who  was  pres- 
ent suggests  that  the  elimination  of  certain  parts  of  the  exercises  which  smack 
of  the  country  *' lyceum "  or  "literary  *'  would  improve  the  professional  tone 
of  the  meetings  of  the  society.  It  must  surely  be  no  more  edifying  than  appro- 
priate for  a  company  of  teachers  to  listen  to  a  declamation  through  thirty  weary 
mmutes.  To  memorize  a  doleful  funeral  oration,  and  pour  it  out  upon  a  patient 
audience  is  cruelty,  and  can  hardly  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  benefiting  the 
declaimer. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Normal  school  were  presented  this  week.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  occurred  the  Regents*  examination,  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening  the  class  exercises.  The  latter  proved  highly  intere»ting  to  those 
of  the  audience  who  were  able  to  hear  them,  but  a  number  of  those  who  took 
part  were  deficient  in  that  prime  requisite  of  the  public  speaker,  the  power  of 
making  one's  words  audible  at  a  reasonable  distance.  The  literary  merit  of  the 
papers  was  exceptionally  good,  and  in  the  history  and  prophesy  the  wittidsms 
were  well  aimed,  and  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  school.  On  Friday  the  diploma  was  awarded  to  twenty  candidates, 
and  the  class  was  addressed  by  Prof.  Freeman  of  the  State  Uviversity,  who  in 
an  able  and  carefully  written  address  presented  the  subject  of  higher  education. 

The  alumni  banquet  in  the  evening  closed  the  exercises. 

At  the  high  school  graduating  exercises  the  diploma  of  the  school  was  con- 
ferred upon  thirty-nine  students,  representing  the  various  courses.  Philip  W. 
Huston,  Albert  Heyn  and  Miss  Elinor  Rounds  were  chosen  to  present  public 
exercises,  and  did  themselves  and  their  teachers  great  credit  both  by  the  mat- 
ter and  the  admirably  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  they  delivered  their 
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essays.  Many  of  the  audience  were  disappointed  when  it  was  announced  that 
Assistant  State  Superintendent  Chandler,  who  had  been  announced  to  deliver 
an  address,  could  not  be  present.  I.  C. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

December,  1886. 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  (a)  sit  and  set ;  {b)  lay  and  lie ;  {c)  flee  and 
fly ;  (d)  choose,  hang,  drink,  thrive,  ought,  will,  {e)  Give  the  principal  parts 
of  the  verbs  to  which  these  forms  belong  :  lost,  shod,  clad,  wrought,  cleft,  be- 
sought.   (10.) 

2.  Explain  the  diflerences  in  meaning  between  each  of  these  pairs  of  sentences: 

(a)  I  understand  what  road  he  means;  I  understand  which  road  he  means,  {b) 
Which  of  the  ways  is  the  best;  which  of  the  ways  is  the  better,  {c)  We  feel 
warm;  we  feel  warmly,  (d)  The  eye  which  sees  all  things,  sees  not  itself;  the 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  sees  not  itself.     (8) 

3.  Correct  those  of  the  following  sentences  which  you  consider  wrong,  and 
give  reasons  for  your  corrections:    (a)  Who  should  I  meet  but  my  old  friend. 

(b)  Please  excuse  my  neglect,  (c)  Sailing  up  the  river,  the  whole  town  may  be 
seen,  {d)  Nothing  but  frivolous  amusements  please  the  indolent,  (e)  I  meant 
to  have  asked  him  his  name.  (/)  We  have  only  had  one  letter  from  him  since 
he  has  gone  to  Boston. 

(g)  "Resolve  me  why  the  cottager  and  king 

Him  whom  sea-severed  realms  obey,  and  him 
Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste,    • 
Repelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw, 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. "    (12) 

4.  Explain  grammatically  the  ambiguity  in  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
and  reconstruct  each  so  as  to  express  clearly  both  meanings  :  (a)  The  duke  yet 
lives  that  Henry  shall  depose,  {b)  Unlike  the  croakers  of  our  day  he  recognizes 
no  good  in  any  one  that  he  cannot  see.  {c)  He  claims  to  be  working  for  the 
temperance  party,  which  is  really  being  injured  by  his  actions,  and  is  unwilling 
that  any  one  else  should  take  his  place,  (d)  I  accomplished  my  business  and 
returned  the  following  day.     (12) 

5.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following:  (a)  I  go  a  fishing,  {b)  Full 
many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  the  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 
(f)  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep,  (d)  There  fell  a  heavy  frost  that  nighL  (e) 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  (/)  The  herald  lark  upsprings  at 
early  mom.  {g)  The  foe  and  the  stranger  will  tread  o'er  his  head.  And  we  far 
away  o*er  the  billow,  {h)  The  gale  had  sighed  itself  to  rest,  {i)  We  next  asked 
him  his  name.    (15) 

6.  Make  clear  all  difficult  portions  of  the  following  passage  by  analyzing  or 
parsing  those  parts  only  which  require  such  treatment: 

Voi.xvm.,  No.  8.-3 
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*' Powers  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  Heaven, 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigor,  though  oppressed  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me,  though  just  right  and  the  fixed  laws  of  heaven 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 
With  what  besides,  in  council  or  in  fight. 
Hath  been  achieved  of  merit;  yet  this  loss. 
Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much  more 
Established  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne, 

Yielded  with  full  consent."  (25.) 

7.  ( a )  He  walked  four  miles  in  an  hour.  Parse  miles,  and  put  the  sentence 
in  the  passive  voice.  ( b )  What  grammatical  values  may  the  following  words 
have?    Illustrate  each  in  a  sentence:  aSy  rounds  fast^  what  clear,     {c)  Fill  out 

the  following  with  the  appropriate  pronoun:    It  is  neither nor that  is 

wanted do  men  say  that  I  am.     Let  not  him  boast  that  puts  his  armor  on, 

but that  takes  it  off.  ( 10.) 

8.  ( a )  State  briefly  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  studying  grammar, 
and  your  reasons  for  it.  ( ^ )  At  what  age  should  the  study  of  grammar,  be 
begun,  and  why?  (8.) 

(The  number  in  parenthesis  at  the  close  of  each  question  indicates  the  full  credit  which 
will  be  given  for  a  correct  answer.) 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

December^  1887. 

1.  Write  the  plurals  of  cargo,  folio,  8,  beef,  penny,  brother,  affix,  fish,  man- 
servant, criterion,  {b)  Give  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following  common 
nouns  and  the  possessive  case  of  the  proper  nouns:  lady,  sheep,  wife,  conscience, 
deer,  Harkness,  The  Harpers,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Jones,  The  Browns.  (10) 

2.  State  the  different  functions  or  uses  of  the  noun  in  sentences.  Write  an 
example  of  each.     (10) 

3.  (a)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  lay,  sit,  flee,  must,  do,  raise,  may, 
be,  eat,  awake,  {b)  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  be^  first  person,  singular.     (10) 

4.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons  for  the  changes:  (a)  A  fondness  for 
show  is,  of  all  other  follies,  the  most  vain,  {b)  What  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  ? 
( c)  Gutturals  sound  harshly.  {d)\  can  only  regard  them  as  Scotticisms.  ( e ) 
What  did  you  say  was  the  product  of  nine  times  eight  ?    ( lo). 

5.  Supply  pronouns  in  the  following:  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor.     Let 

him  be he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.    She  was  neither  better  nor  wiser 

than  you  or .    Such  a  man  as could  never  be  President.      Are  you 

taller  than ?    Do  you  speak  so  to  me, who  have  so  oflen  befriended 
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you?    We  kept  silent, and  I.     My  father  allowed  my  brother  and 

to  accompany  him.    Could  it  have  been who  did  the  mischief?    She  is 

a  lady will  interest  you.    (10) 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following:  (a)  Let  me  live  a  life  of  faith, 
(b)  We  were  promised  ^n  office,    (c)  Tears  such  as  angels  weep  burst  forth. 
(  d )  Though  he  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him.    ( e )  His  making  money  is  no  proof 
of  merit.      (13) 

7.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  sentences  and  elements  of  sentences  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  analysis  you  employ.    (10) 

8.  Analyze: 

"Never  delay 

To  do  the  duty  which  the  hour  brings, 
Whether  it  be  in  great  or  smaller  things; 
For  who  doth  know 
What  he  shall  do  the  coming  day? 
This  moment  is  for  thee; 
The  next  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  see."    (17) 

9.  Make  your  written  answer  grammatically  correct,  including  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 

The  number  in  parenthesis  after  each  question  indicates  the  full  credit  for  cor- 
rect answer. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

June,  1S87. 

1.  (a.)  Write  the  plurals  of  mouse,  pony,  cannon,  pence,  deer,  analysis,  staff. 
id.)  In  the  following,  substitute  the  possessive  case  for  the  construction  with  the 
preposition  of:  *'  He  saw  heads  everywhere  —  heads  of  men,  dogs,  sheep,  rep- 
tiles, fishes  and  cherubs."  {c.)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  buy,  can,  cleave, 
chide,  ought,  fly,  burst,  lie,  take,  set. 

2.  Correct  the  following  and  give  your  reasons  for  the  changes  which  you 
make:  (a.)  We  found  that  neither  of  the  ropes  which  he  had  brought  were 
strong  enough  for  our  purpose.  (^.)  If  it  was  my  own  I  would  lend  it  to  you 
gladly,  (r.)  It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  visited  the  school.  ( d,)  How  far  did 
you  say  it  was  to  the  town?  ( e,)  Give  to  every  syllable  and  letter  their  proper 
sound.    (/.)  Choose  the  least  of  two  evils. 

3.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following:  (a.)  '*The  ploughman  home- 
ze^ar^ plods  his  weary  zc'ay."  (d.)  "I  was  bom  not  three  hours'  travel  from 
this  very  place."  (c.)  "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'' 
(d,)  **  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast."  (e.)  '*  Men  may  live  fools , 
but  fools  they  cannot  die."  (/)  I  saw  him  run.  {g.)  You  need  not  tell  him 
what  I  said. 

4.  Analyze  the  following,  beginning  with  the  second  line: 

' '  Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air ! 
Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 
Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanch 'd  sand, 
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Listen !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling. 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in." 

5.  Which  of  the  following  forms  are  correct,  and  why  ? 

(a.)  How  elegant  (elegantly  )  she  looks  ! 

(b.)  Will  (shall )  we  be  allowed  to  enter  without  delay? 

{c.)  You  may  (can)  do  as  you  please,  said  the  teacher. 

{d.)  You  would  (should)  prefer  to  be  manager,  should  (would)  you? 

6.  Explain  grammatically  the  ambiguity  in  each  of  the  following,  and  recon- 
struct the  sentences  so  as  to  show  both  meanings  of  each  clearly:  {a.)  John 
Smith  is  busy  picking  shot  from  his  face  that  was  intended  for  a  rabbit.  ( ^.)  I 
saw  some  black  and  white  horses  in  the  pasture,  {c)  Lysias  promised  his 
father  never  to  abandon  his  friends,  {d.)  He  wished  to  take  his  friend  with  him 
to  visit  the  capitol  and  to  study  medicine. 

7.  State  distinctly  the  reasons  for  studying  English  grammar.  "That  the 
leading  object  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of 
English  is,  in  my  view,  an  error."  Prof.  IVhitTtey.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
opinion? 

8.  (a.)  Why  should  sentential  analysis  be  taught?  {b.)  "Grammar  should 
be  a  reflective  study  of  language."  Illustrate  clearly  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
state  your  opinion  regarding  it,  with  reasons. 


IGNORANCE  AND— TEACHING. 

[It  seemed  to  us  a  service  to  the  schools  of  the  state  to  bring  to  light,  for  full 
discussion,  the  views  expressed  in  the  letter  published  in  the  Journal  for  June 
under  the  tide  "Wanted  Ignorant  Teachers.*.'  These  views  are  advocated  by 
honest  men,  who  do  not  look  closely  enough  into  the  workings  of  our  school 
system  to  see  the  mischievous  results  to  which  they  lead.  These  persons, — and 
they  are  not  few  nor  do  they  work  single-handed — these  persons  wish  to  save 
money  to  their  districts,  which  is  well;  but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  an  unwise 
economy  is  often  the  worst  form  of  extravagance.  Their  policy  in  demanding 
that  examinations  be  made  less  stringent  so  that  they  can  get  cheaper  teachers 
will  not  bear  intelligent  examination.  The  publication  of  that  letter  has  moved 
one  of  the  progressive  superintendents  of  the  state  to  write  us  the  following, 
which,  with  its  enclosures,  we  are  glad  to  make  public.  For  obvious  reasons 
all  names  are  suppressed,  but  the  correspondence,  printed  just  as  it  is  written 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  so  forth,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
service  which  a  faithful  superintendent  renders  to  his  county  and  the  reasons  for 
the  hostility  which  he  frequently  has  to  encounter.— Ed.] 

Dear  Sir: —  In  your  June  issue  you  have  an  article  entitled  "Wanted  Ignorant 
Teachers,"  which  has  elicited  considerable  comment  among  your  readers  here. 
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It  is  certainly  a  plain  exposition  of  the  views  which  prevail  quite  commonly  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  my  experience  I  have  met  many  district  boards  and  other 
( even  influential )  men  who  advocated  the  same  theories  as  are  set  forth  in  the 
letter  asking  for  a  poorer  grade  of  teachers. 

Various  schemes  to  secure  their  ends  are  often  resorted  to  by  these  men,  and 
even  by  persons  who  by  some  hook  or  crook  have  managed  to  creep  into  a  posi- 
tion as  school  keepers.  The  deplorable  conditions,  as  well  as  the  detestable 
means,  of  which  some  unprincipled  persons  make  use,  should  come  before  the 
public.  Political  tricks,  promises  and  so-called  bright  prospects  are  often  offered 
for  granting  an  oflicial  favor  (?)  to  certain  individuals, — ^the  sons  or  daughters 
of  corrupt  and  degraded  town  politicians. 

The  enclosed  letter,  received  from  an  individual  who  had  kept^.  school  in  this 
county,  previous  to  my  coming  into  office,  shows  how  degraded  men  can  be- 
come.   You  may  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  deem  proper. 

Kind  Sir: — As  I  have  been  sick  since  and  before,  the  teacher's  examination 
I  could  not,  and  was  not,  able  to  attend  the  teacher's  examination,  and  I  was  sorry 
for  it  to.  For  I  have  got  to  be  at  work  all  the  time  for  I  have  my  Father  and 
Mother  to  support,  and  I  am  canvassing  for  a  nursery  now  this  summer  to  get 
along  and  I  can  not  stop  one  day.  And  so  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  will  make 
me  out  a  certificate  to  teach  this  winter  and  if  you  will  tell  me  how  mutch  you 
charge  for  it.  And  I  will  send  you  the  money  for  it  and  I  will  be  so  glad  if  you 
will.  I  have  hard  work  to  get  along  I  have  to  keep  on  working  all  the  time. 
Whether  I  feel  well  or  not  my  Father  can  not  do  anything  any  more.  His  name 
is  A M: he  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  So  if  you  will  make  me  out  a  certi- 
ficate so  I  can  get  a  school.  I  have  taught  four  years.  I  will  pay  you  for  it. 
Close,  write  soon.  . 

I  replied  to  this  letter  that  I  would  under  no  circumstances  grant  a 
certificate  to  any  person,  whether  friend  or  foe,  unless  he  passes  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  all  branches  required.  Judging  from  the  orthography  and  gram- 
mar of  his  letter  he  would  certainly  fail  to  get  even  a  25th  grade  certificate. 

Kind  Sir: —  I  received  you  letter  June  13th  inst.,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  but  I  wish  that  I  had  of  went  to  the  examination  this  spring  then  may  be  I 
would  have  got  one  but  I  could  not  write  one  word  at  that  time  nor  could  I  sit 
up  hardly  I  was  so  bad  but  I  am  now  well  and  selling  nursery  stock  for  my 
health  this  summer,  traveling  is  good  for  me.  Now  I  would  like  to  as  a  personal 
favor  between  us  two  just  no  one  else  will  know  it  on  my  part  only  you  and  I. 
I  will  give  you  I5.00  cash  if  you  will  grant  me  a  certificate  for  a  year  to  help  me 
along  this  winter  I  want  a  school  just  for  this  comming  year  then  I  am  going  of 

to  an  nother  part  of  the  world.    So  do  your  best  Mr.  L to  help  me  I  have 

had  lots  of  trouble  this  last  year  and  I  want  to  get  a  chool.    Send  one  if  you  will 

or  can  personally  to this  week  as  I  will  be  there  selling  trees  all  this 

week  before  the  4th  of  July  and  I  will  send  you  I5.00  for  it  send  it  as  quick  as 
possible  that  is  if  you  will  be  fore  school  meeting  is  for  they  will  hire  soon  now 
and  I  will  do  so  mutch  for  you  sone  time  to  help  you,  close. . 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

WOOD-WORKING  IN  SCHOOL. 

First  Lessons  in  Wood-working,  by  Alfred  G.  Compton.    Ivison,  Blake- 
man  &  Co. ;  i88  pp.    Introductory  price  30  cts. 

A  manual  for  common  school  instruction  in  this  subject  seems  to  be  what  is 
needed  to  make  it  possible  to  introduce  wood- working  generally  into  city  schools. 
This  we  have  in  the  neat  and  practical  little  volume  before  us.  It  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  manual  training,  nor  with  setting 
forth  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  manual  training  schools.  Its  object  is  to  tell 
what  to  do  in  the  common  school  and  how  to  do  it.  Its  author  is  in  charge  of 
the  workshops  of  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  handles  his  subject 
like  one  whom  experience  has  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  its  details. 
The  tools  employed,  the  materials  used,  and  the  technical  terms  which  occur 
are  all  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  mechanic,  and  they  are  here  made  familiar  to 
the  pupil.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  wood-working  tools,  the  action  of 
each  is  explained  and  illustrated  so  clearly  as  to  lead  to  an  intelligent  use  of 
them  by  the  pupil  from  the  start.  The  knife,  the  hatchet,  the  cross-cut  saw, 
the  jack-plane,  the  smoothing-plane,  the  back-saw,  the  bench-dog,  and  the 
chisel  are  in  turn  introduced,  and  their  use  not  only  adequately  explained,  but 
their  operation  fully  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  work,  which  the  pupil  is  called 
upon  to  perform  with  each. 

The  structure  and  strength  of  various  woods  are  discussed,  together  with 
methods  of  testing  them.  Working  sketches  and  working  drawings  to  scale, 
are  explained  and  illustrated  with  sufficient  fullness  to  enable  the  pupil  readily 
to  follow  the  diagrams  required  by  the  course,  or  to  make  similar  drawings  for 
himself. 

The  book  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  details  of  the  work  so  that  any 
teacher  who  has  but  little  experience  in  the  matter,  simply  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  pupils  do  faithfully  what  is  prescribed  for  them,  and  understand  thoroughly 
what  is  here  explained  for  them,  might  make  shop- work  very  profitable  in  his 
school.  Any  intelligent  boy,  with  the  book  in  hand  and  a  bench  to  work  at, 
might  train  himself  into  workmanlike  skill.  Such  a  book  ought  to  make  the 
extension  of  industrial  training  in  our  schools  easy  and  rapid. 


— Stories  of  Other  Lands,  by  James  Johonnot,  makes  the  second  part  of 
book  third  of  Appletons'  Historical  Readers,  (232  pp.)  They  are  well  told 
stories  from  the  history  of  Spain,  France,  Central  Europe  and  England,  with 
stories  relating  to  the  development  of  art,  science  and  industry,  added — a  very 
delightful  and  instructive  reading  book  of  the  third  reader  grade. 

—Arabian  Nights,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  366  pp.)  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale,  is  the  latest 
issue  in  the  "Classics  for  Children"  series.  It  contains  twenty-eight  stories 
from  the  original,  some  of  which,  as  the  preface  truly  says,   "have  become  so 
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completely  a  part  of  modem  literature  that  ignorance  of  them  would  be  consid- 
ered indicative  of  dullness."  It  is  this  circumstance,  in  addition  to  their  fitness 
to  interest  young  readers,  which  makes  the  effort  to  introduce  them  into  the 
schools  so  commendable. 

— -CiESAR's  Army,  A  study  of  the  Military  Art  of  the  Romans  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic,  by  Harry  P.  Judson,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  127  pp.,  |i.io,)  opens 
to  the  ordinary  student  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  a  wide  range  of  interest  and 
investigation.  The  author  has  worked  out  in  detail  from  the  Commentaries, 
using  as  aids  the  best  modem  authorities  on  the  subject,  a  complete  account  of 
the  organization,  armament,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  Caesar's  Army,  to  which 
he  has  added  an  account  of  '*  naval  warfare,  and  of  the  warfare  of  the  racfes 
whom  Csesar  encountered. ' '  His  constant  references  to  the  Commentaries  make 
the  book  an  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  illustrations,  maps,  plans  etc.,  are 
abundant  and  admirable. 

—  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land  and  Air,  by  John  Monteith,  (Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ;  208  pp.)  is  the  second  of  the  McGufTey  Natural  History 
Readers,  and  designed  for  the  fourth  reader  grade.  With  original  matter  are 
mingled  many  selections  relating  to  animals  from  the  sponge  to  birds.  The 
illustrations  are  admirable  both  for  execution  and  accuracy,  and  the  book  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  we  have  seen.  It  would  be  an  inspiring  treasure  to  any 
intelligent  child. 

—  The  Civil  Service  Question  Book,  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
282  pp.)  gives  another  illustration  of  the  reflex  influence  of  examinations.  It 
is  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  examinations  for  places  in  the  United 
States  Service  now  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  law,  of  which  there  ace  more 
than  thirty  thousand.  Its  author  claims  for  it  that  it  just  covers  the  field; 
touching  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  no  more  topics  than  are  covered  by  the 
examinations,  and  accurately  adjusting  its  questions  and  answers  in  letter- writ- 
ing and  book-keeping  to  the  demands  of  the  commissioners.  How  serious  a 
matter  a  little  superfluous  leaming  is,  to  be  sure! 

—  Brief  Views  of  United  States  History,  by  Anna  M.  Juliand  ( C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  68  pp.)  contains,  we  are  told,  "the  essential  facts  in 
remarkably  consise  and  forcible  form; "  i.  e.  it  is  a  book  of  dry  facts,  bare  facts, 
— a  book  which  may  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  but  is  easily  put 
to  mischievous  uses. 

—  Oral  Instruction  in  Primary  Geography  (C.  W.  Bardeen  29  pp.  15 
cts.)  is  a  very  brief  and  meagre  outline. 

—  LooMis'  Progressive  Music  Lessons,  No.  5  (Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.; 
248  pp.)  completes  this  valuable  series  of  school  music  books.  The  series  is 
thoroughly  progressive  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  schools. 
This  book  has  no  theoretical  part,  necessary  instruction  having  been  given  in  the 
earlier  numbers,  but  presents  an  extensive  selection  of  excellent  musical  com- 
positions, such  as  elevate  the  taste  and  refine  the  nature.  The  poetry  also  is 
worthy  of  its  place,  being  usually  elevated  in  sentiment  and  excellent  in  strac- 
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ture.  The  book  is  less  difficult  than  the  well  known  Glee  and  Chorus  book,  and 
arranged  in  three  parts  with  base  not  too  low  or  difficult  for  the  boys  to  sing. 
About  one  third  of  the  book  is  given  to  sacred  music  and  the  remainder  to 
glees. 

—  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth  (Ginn  &  Co. ; 
386  pp.)  presents  an  old  favorite  revised  and  enlarged.  The  book  has  been  en- 
tirely re-written  and  in  some  parts  changed  in  order  and  made  more  concise, 
but  in  general  retains  all  the  features  of  the  other  edition.  More  than  seven 
hundred  exercises  have  been  added,  constituting  the  chief  additions. 

—Descriptive  Geometry,  by  Luns  Faunce,  (Ginn  &  Co.)  is  a  draughts- 
man's vademecum.  Besides  the  ordinary  problems  of  descriptive  geometry,  it 
includes  a  number  of  practical  problems,  showing  the  applications  of  the  prin- 
ples  of  the  science  to  the  practical  work  of  draughting.  The  work  is  clear, 
concise  and  practical. 

—Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued  in  their  ''Classics  for  Chrildren"  series  Scott's 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  edited  by  Margaret  A.  Allen,  (144  pp.)  The 
book  is  provided  with  a  map  of  the  scene  of  the  poem,  with  brief  but  sufficient 
notes,  and  with  an  index. 

—A  History  of  the  American  People,  by  Arthur  Gilman,  (Inter-State 
Publishing  Co.,  668  pp.)  we  have  found  to  be  not  only  an  exceedingly  well- 
written  and  interesting  book,  but  also  very  discriminating  as  to  the  material 
selected  for  it.  The  main  lines  of  development  are  clearly  traced,  the  changes 
in  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the  people  happily  presented,  the  march  of 
inventions  and  improvements,  of  settlement  and  material  growth  is  vigorously 
outlined,  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  our  government  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  them  by  the  progress  of  events  is  set  forth  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  effectiveness.  Almost  half  the  book  is  given  to  the  national  history, 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  usual  practice  of  school  histories.  Indeed, 
take  it  all  in  all,  Mr.  Gilman*s  History  of. the  American  People  seems  to  us 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high  school  classes  than  any  other  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

— Exercises  in  English,  by  H.  I.  Strong,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  92  pp., 
35  cts.)  will  be  a  great  favorite  with  teachers  who  know  the  value  of  much  practice 
in  acquiring  correct  habits  of  speech.  It  is  not  a  grammar — merely  exercises, 
and  chiefly  exercises  in  correcting  false  forms.  We  hope  its  use  will  help  to 
put  to  flight  that  eminently  silly  notion  which  some  sentimentalists  have  sown 
broad  cast  over  the  land,  that  false  syntax  has  no  place  in  school.  Every  sensi* 
ble  teacher  knows  by  experience  that  it  has  a  large  place,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
most  eflective  means  of  cultivating  a  critical  habit  in  the  use  of  language. 

—Lessons  in  English,  by  Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  403  pp., 
Iii.25)  was  made  by  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  high  school 
to  meet  the  wants  of  her  classes.  It  includes  the  more  important  facts  regard- 
ing the  history  and  elements  of  the  language,  common  errors  in  the  use  of 
English,  the  study  of  words,  sentences,  figures  of  speech,  punctuation,  letter- 
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-writing:  and  composition,  with  biographical  sketches  of  seven  American  authors. 
The  book  has  abundant  practical  exercises. 

—Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  2,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright,  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. ;  175  pp. )  continues  the  delightful  and  simple  sketches  of  animal  life  which 
made  the  first  book  so  original  and  attractive  a  reader  for  beginners.  This  is 
older,  of  course,  as  the  little  reader  is,  and  will  open  his  eyes  to  a  world  of 
interest  lying  all  about  him.  No  more  charming  natural  history  readers  have 
been  published  than  these  two. 

— Chemical  Problems,  by  J.  P.  Grabfield  and  P.  S.  Bums,  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.;  87  pp.)  is  a  valuable  exercise  book  for  the  student  of  chemistry,  who  will 
find  problems  relating  to  all  the  chief  practical  topics  he  is  studying.  Half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  examination  questions  in  chemistry. 

—Composition  and  Rhetoric  by  Practice,  by  William  Williams,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  238  pp.,  85  cts.)  as  the  title  indicates,  is  in  the  main  a  book  of 
exercises,  devised  to  give  the  beginner  abundant  practice  in  correct  composi- 
tion. It  does  not,  however,  neglect  the  principles,  as  each  exercise  is  designed 
to  enforce  and  ingrain  into  the  habits  of  the  pupil  a  select  number  of  laws  or 
rules.  

MAGAZINES  AND  NOTES. 

—We  wish  every  teacher'of  geography  in  Wisconsin  could  read  the  opening 
paper  in  Scribnet^s  Magazine  iov  August  on  **  Rivers  and  Valley,"  by  Prof. 
Shaler.  It  ought  to  show  teachers  how  to  make  this  study  more  significant. 
The  Anaerican  Locomotive  and  Cars  is  not  less  striking  than  the  previous  num- 
bers in  the  railroad  series,  and  full  of  valuable  information. — ^The  August  Atlantic 
almost  deserves  to  be  called  an  educational  number.  Mr.  Horace  Leudder's 
Literature  in  the  Public  Schools  is  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  more  generous  use  of 
American  literature  in  reading  classes.  President  Eliot's  very  suggestive  paper 
on  "Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched  '*  is  the  most  helpful 
criticism  of  present  work  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  It  bristles  with  practical 
suggestions.  We  shall  refer  to  it  more  at  length  next  month,— Harper's  be- 
witches one  with  its  illustrated  travel  articles.  "A  Midsummer  Trip  to  the 
West  Indies,"  '*The  Montagnais,"  *'A  Cheswick  Ramble"  and  "Studies  of 
the  Great  West,"  this  month  devoted  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. — ^The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  discusses  the  tariff  question  by  means  of  a  witty  allegory. 
"The  Octroi  at  Issoire,  or  a  City  Made  Rich  by  Taxation,"  written  by  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Herbert  Spencer's  paper  on  "The  Ethics  of  Kant"  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  scholars.  " The  Injurious  Influences  of  City  Life"  is 
also  a  striking  paper. 

—"That  Manual  of  Astronomy,"  by  Prof.  Young,  which  Ginn  &Co.  announce, 
will  be  awaited  with  much  interest,  as  Prof  Young  has  demonstrated  his  power 
to  make  a  vital  book  on  astronomy.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  ready  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-five  models  and  twenty-five  photographs  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  Wm. 
M.  Davis  and  T.  W.  Harris,  Instructors  in  Geology  in  Harvard  college,  de- 
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signed  to  show  the  principal  features  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  earth's 
crust,  with  extensive  text  descriptive  of  each  figure,  prepared  for  the  use  of  be- 
ginners in  geology.  They  also  announce  an  illustrated  primer  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, showing  the  latest  phases  of  teaching  them. 

— Among  D  .C.  Heath's  announcements  Compayre's  Lectures  in  Pedagogy 
will  be  expected  with  great  interest  and  will  soon  appear.  The  second  volume 
of  Dr.  Bemhardt's  excellent  Noveletten  Bibliothek  will  contain  six  short  and 
sprightly  stories  by  the  best  German  writers.  The  New  Arithmetic  is  the  work 
of  three  hundred  prominent  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  excellent. — Ginn  &  Co., 
will  soon  issue  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography,  with  notes  and  continua- 
tion of  his  life,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery.  They  also  announce  Byerley's  Elements 
of  the  Integral  Calculus.— A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  have  in  press  the  fifth  edition  of 
Gen.  Henry  B.  Carington's  **  Battles  of  American  Revolution,"  with  additional 
notes  and  illustrations. — Noble  Eyeeds  of  the  Fathers,  as  Told  by  Soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  is  the  title  of  a  l)ook  for  supplementary  reading  and  school  libraries 
soon  to  be  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— The  attendance  at  the  Summer  as  soon  as  possible.  We  hope  some 
School  for  Science,  in  Madison  this  year  arrangements  may  be  made  before  an- 
reaches  forty-eight.  The  opportunities  other  summer  to  give  the  school  an  as- 
for  laboratory  work  in  botany,  geology  sured  and  independent  place  among 
and  chemistry  are  highly  appreciated,  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  draw  to  the  school  mature  and  ex-  and  to  add  this  and  some  other  impor- 
perienced  teachers  who  wish  to  take  tant  features  to  it. 
advantage  of  the  laboratories  and  as-  — ^The  following  persons  were  enrolled 
distance  here  placed  at  their  disposi-  in  the  summer  school  this  yeaJ:  F.  W. 
tion.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  Barker,  Galesville;  J.  W.  Burton,  Hud- 
West  elsewhere  facilities  for  science  in-  son;  Lafayette  Bliss.  Henderson,  Minn.; 
struction  equal  to  those  at  the  State  J.  W.  Bums,  Richland  Center;  R.  E. 
University,  and  the  throwing  of  them  Blount,  Oregon;  E.  G.  Cooley,  Cres- 
open  during  four  weeks  of  the  summer  co,  la. ;  L.  L.  Clark,  Prairie  du  Chien; 
for  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  use  un-  L.  S.  Cheney,  Barron;  J.  A.  Eakin, 
der  the  direction  of  the  professors  is  Brodhead;  C.  M.  Fox,  Grand  Rapids; 
the  most  significant  and  important  Albert  Guttman,  Manitowoc;  Otto 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  Gaffron,  Plymouth;  Mrs,  Gaffron,  Ply- 
science  teaching  in  the  state  which  has  mouth;  L.  E.  Gettle,  Edgerton;  W.  R. 
ever  been  made.  If  the  school  can  be  Hemmenway,  La  Crosse;  H.  D.  Hesse, 
continued  the  effect  of  this  four  weeks  Milwaukee;  Susie  Jones,  Racine;  C.  S. 
of  summer  work  will  soon  be  felt  all  Johnson,  Waukesha;  J.  A.  James,  Lan- 
over  Wisconsin.  It  is  eminently  de-  caster;  K.  A.  Kasberg,  Stoughton; 
sirable  that  a  physical  laboratory,  suit-  Dwight  Kinney,  Black  River  Falls;  L. 
able  for  similar  work  by  those  who  ex-  E.  A.  Ling,  Cresco,  la. ;  Mary  M.  Lakin, 
pect  to  teach  this  branch,  should  be  Milwaukee;  E.  C.  McClelland, -Juneau; 
opened  in  connection  with  the  school  M.   H.  McMahon,    Kewaunee;    E.   R. 
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More,  Milwaukee;  Hattie  Merrill,  Mil- 
waukee; W.  L.  Morrison,  Florence;  J. 
W.  Nesbit,  Durand;  May  Nickel,  Wau- 
paca; Anna  Nelson,  Milwaukee;  Ida 
Olson,  Milwaukee;  C.  R.  Pickering, 
Muscoda;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Place,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  J.  D.  Rouse,  Lyons;  P.  H. 
Shaughnessy,  Milwaukee;  Emma  S. 
Skewes,  Ives*  Grove;  Flora  Sterling, 
New  London;  Ella  Sterling,  New  Lon- 
don; Rose  Schwendener,  Milwaukee; 
C.  H.  Sylvester,  Whitewater;  J.  A. 
Taylor,  Stanbury,  Mo. ;  Anna  E.  Tar- 
nutzer,  Madison;  Hattie  Thomas,  Mad- 
ison; Susan  M.  Williamson,  Madison; 
E.  W.  Walker,  Black  Earth;  G.  F.  Tut- 
tle,  Madison,  Dak.;  W.  A.  Hodge, 
Marshall. 

— At  the  annual  school  meeting  at 
Fort  Atkinson  a  sum  of  nearly  $2,000 
was  voted  for  physical,  chemical  and 
other  apparatus  for  the  high  school. 
Prof.  Emery  writes:  "  We  are  to  have 
fine  separate  working  laboratories  for 
physics  and  chemistry.  Means  for 
laboratory  work  in  zoology  will  also  be 
at  hand.  Fine  rooms  for  an  office,  li- 
brary, reading  room  and  museum  are 
provided  for  also  in  the  new  building. 
The  walls  for  the  basement  are  laid, 
and  the  brick  and  carpenter  work  are 
to  begin  at  once.'* 

— Supt.  Hoskins,  of  Jackson  county, 
writes  us  as  follows  of  one  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  Eau  Claire  meet- 
ing: "With  respect  to  the  study  of 
United  States  history,  as  discussed  at 
Eau  Claire,  I  will  simply  state  that  fifty 
of  the  eighty-three  schools  of  this  coun- 
ty have  pursued  the  study  during  the 
past  year.  But  out  of  the  fifty  schools 
so  pursuing  it,  not  ten  can  be  said  to 
do  really  good  work.  My  examina- 
tions have  shown  me  at  least  that  the 
teachers  themselves  do  not  understand 
the  subject,  and  are  consequently  un- 
able to  render  beneficial  instruction.'* 


— The  enrollment  of  the  public  schools 
of  Merrillan  during  the  past  year  has 
been  325 — an  increase  of  twenty-five 
over  any  previous  year.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  the  school  board  were 
authorized  to  organize,  at  their  discre- 
tion, another  department  to  accommo- 
date the  pupils  of  the  primary  grade. 

— From  Merrill,  where  J.  G.  Adams 
is  principal  of  the  schools,  we  learn  that 
the  school  census  of  this  "City  in  the 
Woods"  shows  a  school  population  of 
1,322,  an  increase  of  161  over  last  year. 
The  records  show  that  938  different 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  city  schools 
during  the  last  school  year.  Eleven 
teachers  have  been  re-elected  and  five 
new  ones  will  be  employed.  Furnaces, 
ventilating  apparatus  and  dry  air  clos- 
ets will  be  placed  in  all  the  buildings. 
The  high  school  room  will  be  enlarged 
and  three  new  school  rooms  are  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

— ^The  following  changes  of  school 
principals  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
during  the  month:  E.  W,  Walker  goes 
to  Black  Earth;  E.  T.  Johnson  to  Unity; 
H.  C.  Curtis  to  Waupun;  C.  M.  Fox 
to  Grand  Rapids;  J.  W.  Burton  to  Hud- 
son; R.  B.  Hazard  to  River  Falls;  O.  J. 
Schuster  to  Lodi;  J.  E.  Hoyt  to  Colum- 
bus; E.  R.  Johnson  to  Boscobel;  C.  H. 
Sylvester  to  Whitewater;  George  B. 
Smith  to  Appleton;  W.  J.  Hoskins  to 
Merrillan;  James  Goldsworthy  to  Pres- 
cott;  G.  W.  Bollinger  to  Waterioo;  J, 
A.  James  to  Darlington;  C.  G.  Wool- 
cock  to  Westfield;  E.  W.  Pryor  to  Pee- 
waukee. 

— In  at  least  two  cities  in  this  state 
the  growth  of  school  interests  has 
been  so  considerable  during  the  past 
year  as  to  lead  to  the  election  of  the 
principals  of  the  high  schools,  who 
have  heretofore  combined  teaching 
with  the  work  of  supervision,  to  be 
superintendents,    giving    their    whole 
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time  to  the  direction  of  the  city  schools. 
In  Madison  W.  H.  Beach  becomes 
city  superintendent,  and  W.  M.  Pond 
becomes  principal  of  the  high  school. 
In  La  Crosse  Albert  Hardy  becomes 
city  superintendent,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  W.  R.  Hemmenway  suc- 
ceeds him  as  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

— News  of  the  National  Association  is 
very  meagre  as  we  write.  The  attend- 
ance is  reported  large,  but  we  judge 
not  so  large  as  for  the  last  two  years 
preceding.  As  was  to  be  expected 
much  enthusiasm  has  been  awakened 
among  the  Pacific  States,  and  the  local 
attendance  is  excellent.  Miss  Johnson, 
a  graduate  of  River  Falls  Normal 
school,  while  in  attendance  at  the  as- 
sociation died  quite  suddenly  of  heart 
disease. 

— The  busy  work  from  the  Sauk 
county  schools,  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  through  the 
kindness  of  Supt.  Wiswall,  shows  how 
easily  kindergarten  devices  and  sewing 
can  be  introduced  by  district  school 
teachers,  and  really  good  results  at- 
tained. Here  is  a  variety  of  designs 
worked  on  paper  with  a  needle,  done 
neatly  and  well,  little  ornamental  ar- 
ticles and  various  forms  of  kindergar- 
ten work,  which  would  be  no  discredit 
to  city  schools.  Why  are  not  our  dis- 
trict school  teachers  more  generally 
progressive  in  this  matter  ? 

— We  noticed  Goff 's  Historical  Map 
of  the  United  States  in  our  last  issue. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  Wisconsin 
schools  will  be  ready  to  use  it,  and  the 
advertisement  elsewhere  for  agents 
will  attract  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested. 

— A  number  of  high  school  commence- 
ment programs  have  found  their  way 
to  our  table,  and  are  filed  away  for  fu- 
ture reference.  Although  our  space 
does  not  permit  notice  of  each  one  we 


assure  our  friends  that  their  remember- 
ances  are  not  overlooked  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  receive  one  from  every  high 
school  in  the  state.  They  are  of  more 
than  local  interest  and  a  comparison  of 
them  would  be  a  profitable  study. 

— The  Second  ward  high  school  of 
Manitowoc  has  at  present  sixty  alum- 
ni. 

— The  fall  institute  list  is  a  large  one, 
fifty-four  being  already  on  the  list 
There  are  four  in  Grant  county  and 
two  each  in  Sauk  and  Juneau  counties. 
This  is  a  wise  policy  in  large  counties. 
There  are  but  ten  lasting  longer  than 
one  week. 

—Our  Young  Folks*  Reading  Circle  is 
a  new  national  organization,  of  which  S. 
R.  Winchell,  io6  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago, 
is  manager  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
are:  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott;  William  H. 
Rideing;  Dr.  John  Bascom;  Frances  E. 
Willard;  Mary  A.  Livermore,  and  Prof 
J.  W.  Steams.  Its  object  is  to  help  bo>'S 
and  girls  who  wish  to  read  the  best  and 
most  interesting  books,  to  accomplish 
their  desire.  It  will  provide  .a  course 
or  courses  of  interesting  reading,  and 
organize  local  circles  for  mutual  help. 
Circulars  giving  full  particulars  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  desiring  them  by  the 
manager.  Annual  membership  twenty- 
five  cents.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise, and  deserves  to  meet  with  great 
success. 
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PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  American  public  school  is  indebted  for  its  be^^nning,  and  as  well 
lor  its  present  magnificent  development,  to  a  belief  that  government  by  the 
people  depends  upon  the  education  of  the  people.  The  limited  course, 
if  such  4t  QftP-bccalUd,  of  the  early  schools  was  perhaps  sufficient  to 
put  each  scholar  in  possession  of  the  means  of  competing  fairly  well 
with  his  fellows  in  the  struggle  of  life;  and  of  acquiring  wider  culture, 
and  of  fitting  himself  for  every  office  of  peace  and  war  to  which  he 
might  be  called.  As  the  conditions  of  life  have  become  more  complex, 
the  same  scant  preparation  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  as  effective,  re- 
latively; moreover  a  conviction  has  steadily  deepened  of  the  true 
economy  of  a  more  thorough  and  complete  development  of  human  faculties 
and  the  acquisition  morequickly  than  through  tedious  and  costly  personal 
experience,  of  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  for  successful 
management  of  human  affairs.  Hence  to  the  three  R's  we  add  gram- 
mar, Geography,  History,  Physiology,  and  many  more  kindred  sub- 
jects. The  natural  result  is,  that  as  the  matter  to  be  taught  has  in- 
creased in  variety  and  amount,  the  attention  of  both  teacher  and  pupils 
has  been  more  and  more  directed  to  the  details  of  the  work,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  great  purpose  of  the  school.  Pupib  go  to  school  to  learn 
grammar,  not  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  their  national  language;  to  study 
geography,  rather  than  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  resources  and  productions  of  their  native  or  adopted 
country,  and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  a  demand  has 
arisen  that  special  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  great  end  of  the  public 
school,  to  fit  future  citizens  of  the  republic  to  discharge  all  public,   as 
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well  as  private,  duties  and  obligations;  that  we  add  to  our  already 
crowded  courses  of  study  one  more  distinct  line  of  work  which  is  nec- 
essary to  justify  the  existence  of  all  the  rest. 

Our  own  state  made  an  effort  many  years  ago  to  accomplish  this,  so 
far  as  can  be  done  by  law;  but  through  the  failure  of  most  teachers,  to 
observe  the  law,  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  neglect,  not  to  say 
hostility  of  school  officers  higher  in  authority,  very  little  has  thus  fer  been 
accomplished  by  direct  positive  effort  in  this  direction.  Indirectly,  how- 
ever, every  properly  organized  and  well  managed  public  school  is  a  most 
effective  instrumentality  for  inculcating  and  developing  all  those  funda- 
mental virtues  on  which  good  popular  government  must  rest.  Here  the 
young  citizen  learns  that  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  task, 
punctuality  in  attendance  upon  all  exercises  of  the  school,  obedience,  prompt 
and  respectful,  to  the  constituted  authority  of  the  school  in  all  lawful  re- 
quirements, are  conditions  of  satisfactory  progress.  Fidelity  to  the  work 
assigned  meets  its  accustomed  and  proper  recognition,  while  the  neglect 
or  slighting  of  any  portions  is  followed  by  loss,  and  perhaps  disgrace.  In 
the  school  room,  and  on  the  common  play  ground,  the  poorest  and 
meanest  clad  of  all  the  boys  is  taught  most  thoroughly  that  a  man  b 
man  for  all  that;  that  honest  labor  and  spirited  performance,  and  worthy 
achievement  meet  with  a  proper  meed  of  praise  and  respect;  that  one's 
own  strong  right  arm  must  carve  his  fortune,  and  that  neither  the  name 
or  the  sword  of  his  father  or  grandfather  will  entitle  him  to  leadership 
in  this  generation  if  his  own  muscles  be  flabby  or  courage  weak.  He 
can  be  at  the  head  of  his  class  by  deserving  to  be;  and  if  he  be  leader 
of  the  mischievous  element,  he  is  only  '^by  merit  raised  to  that  bad 
eminence."  So  justice  and  equality  are  impressed  alike  upon  the  son 
of  the  millionaire  and  of  the  cottager,  teaching  humility  in  the  one  case 
and  independent  self-respect  in  the  other. 

And  so  to  our  catalogue  of  virtues  incidentally  taught  in  the  public 
school,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  noble  private  character  and  public 
honor,  order,  punctuality,  obedience,  justice,  respect  for  equality  of 
rights,  we  may  add  perseverance,  truthfulness,  and  the  whole  long  list; 
and  while  instruction  may  be  given  direcdy,  designed  to  enforce  all  these 
upon  the  attention  of  the  school,  our  present  contention  is,  that  without 
such  specific  design,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  a  well  managed 
school,  conducted  by  competent  teachers  must  continually  teach,  by  in- 
direction, but  not  the  less  effectively  for  that  reason,  that  success  of  the 
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hig^her  and  worthy  sort  is  only  attained  by  observing  these  common 
rules  of  life  sanctioned,  as  they  are,  alike  by  religion  and  all  human  ex- 
perience. Attention  is  here  given  to  this  phase  of  school  work,  because 
it  is  a  distinct  service  to  the  state  of  incalculable  value,  which  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  the  public  in  their  estimate  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  school  and  teacher  simply  because  **  Patriotism  **  and  Religion 
have  no  distinct  place  assigned  on  the  daily  program. 

Our  country,  right  or  wrong,  may  be  a  good  cry  for  some  purposes; 
and  there  may  be  times  when  it  will  not  be  our  duty  to  question  or 
*•  reason  why;  ours  but  to  do  and  die.**  But  if  we  believe  that  with 
nations  as  with  men,  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail,  that  the  eternal 
years  of  God  are  hers,  then  no  course  in  politics,  bearing  upon  our  re- 
lations at  home  or  abroad,  can  be  considered  wise,  prudent,  and  deserving 
the  support  of  sincerely  patriotic  citizens,  except  it  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth  and  justice.  So  in  answering  the  question 
'*  What  can  the  school  do  to  cultivate  Patriotism  ?  ** 

I  would  say  first  that  genuine  patriotism  is  not  bom  of  ignorance, 
nor  petty  selfishness,  nor  narrow  provincialism,  nor  blind  partisanship, 
but  consists  in  an  intelligent  love  for,  and  devotion  to,  one's  country. 
In  ages  gone  by  we  might  have  said  '  'devotion  to  one' s  native  land, ' '  but 
no  American  dare  use  that  narrowing  epithet  in  view  of  the  countless 
instances  of  wise,  courageous,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part 
of  adopted  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  during  all  the  hundred  years 
of  its  history.  The  intelligence  by  which  the  growth  of  this  sentiment 
is  fostered  is  chiefly  secured  in  these  several  ways. 

I.  By  the  study  of  History.  In  the  earlier  years  of  school-life  interest 
is  most  easily  aroused  and  attention  riveted  upon  the  subject  by  a  selec- 
tion of  those  topics  that  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  children;  voyages 
of  discovery,  privations,  struggles,  and  conquests  of  the  pioneer  setders, 
military  achievements  in  which  the  action  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  plan  of  campaign;  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  dramatic  incidents 
and  soul-stirring  achievements  outranking  any  political  complications 
which  were  either  cause  or  effect.  There  are  times  in  every  boy's  life 
when  '*  A  little  more  grape,  Capt.  Bragg"  or  **  If  any  man  attempt  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  has  more  oi  in- 
spiration in  it  than  a  volume  of  orations  devoted  to  glorifying  the  flag 
and  praising  the  bravery  of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  a  compre- 
hensible concrete  thing,  the  latter  a  dry  and    spiritless    abstraction. 
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Hence  give  prominence  to  great  achievements  and  even  to  noble  at- 
tempts, through  &ilures,  with  the  object  to  arouse  admiration  for.  and 
provoke  to  emulation  of,  deeds  of  heroic  valor.  Nor  need  we  at  this 
stage  trouble  ourselves  too  much  about  dates  or  boundary  lines. 

Thermopylae  and  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  the  defense  of 
Carthage  and  the  capture  of  Quebec  belong  to  no  age  or  country. 
Whatever  is  great,  or  noble,  or  admirable  in  each  is  appropriate  food  for 
the  young  American,  and  he  may  safely  be  permitted  to  indulf^e  his 
voracious  appetite.  But  care  should  be  taken  that  our  own  history  be 
made  to  yield  its  due  and  abundant  store,  in  order  that  love  for  our  own 
country  in  whose  service  such  deeds  were  done  and  whose  interests 
have  been  advanced  at  so  great  a  cost,  may  be  developed;  and  so  the 
generous  emotions  aroused  in  the  young  mind  and  heart,  be  nourished 
and  invigorated  by  definite  rooting  in  our  own  soil.  Surely  the  Char- 
ter Oak  and  Louisburg,  Yorktown  and  Lookout  Mountain,  Valley 
Forge  and  Libby  Prison,  belong  to  the  boys  of  '88.  Nathan  Hale  was 
one  of  our  own  compatriots,  and  sympathy  for  Major  Andre's  sad  fate 
only  intensifies  our  hatred  and  loathing  of  the  traitorous  schemes  of  a 
Benedict  Arnold.  His  dark  deeds  and  miserable  life  only  serve  as  a 
background  to  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.  So 
much  for  the  juvenile  section. 

The  more  advanced  course  in  History,  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  study 
of  Government.  The  causes  of  the  revolutionary  conflict  and  of  our 
terrible  Civil  War  cannot  be  studied  eflectively  without  much  reflection 
upon  the  motives  that  govern  political  action;  and  the  development  of 
the  truth  of  some  principles  of  government  that  were  violated  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  last  century,  with  the  loss  of  her  great  American  empire: 
and  were  violated  also  by  ourselves  in  the  present  century  with  such 
momentous  results  as  can  not  yet  be  fairly  estimated.  We  shall  trace 
the  growth  of  our  government  from  the  simplicity  and  almost  absolute 
freedom  of  early  colonial  days,  to  the  present  complex  and  still-chang- 
ing system;  wherein  rights  are  curtailed  and  freedom  restricted  on  every 
side,  by  our  own  consent,  for  which  our  fathers  would  have  fought 
valiantly.  Would  the  independent  old  sea-captains  of  Boston  and 
Baltimore  have  ratified  a  constitution  that  permitted  Congress  to  fix  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  carriage  of  passengers  or  merchandise  ?  By 
tracing  thus  the  several  stages  of  our  political  growth,  we  learn  how 
true  it  IS,  that  the  people  rule:  how  obedient  is  this  vast  and  mighty 
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creature  of  government  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  We  learn  of  the 
source  of  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  of  the  vital  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  state,  and  thus  only,  realize  fully,  that  we  are  the 
SttUe, 

Of  course  the  methods  of  accomplishing  this  work  must  vary  in 
different  schools.  In  the  high  school  and  graded  schools,  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  at  a  stated  period  is  possible,  using  suitable  text 
books.  The  proper  place  would  seem  to  be  after  a  course  in  U.  S. 
History,  to  which  this  in  Government  should  be  a  supplement.  The 
matter  should  embrace  the  Constitutions,  both  state  and  national,  a 
history  of  political  parties,  their  rise  and  fall  on  questions  of  Constitutional 
interpretation  or  Governmental  policy:  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  government,  the  duties  of  the  several  departments  and  bureaus 
thereof,  of  the  character  of  questions  of  taxation  and  finance:  and  of 
the  ways  in  which  Government  actually  touches  its  in  our  daily  life. 
For  this  purpose  the  public  documents  so  lavishly  distributed  and  con- 
temptuously cast  aside,  may  be  of  service:  pupils  may  be  set  to  study 
the  work  of  a  single  department,  of  government,  or  a  single  bureau,  or 
a  single  election  of  U.  S.  Senator,  and  so  get  precise  and  definite  ideas 
of  governmental  operations  as  a  basis  for  the  generalizations  which  alone 
can  find  place  in  a  text  book.  If  one  result  of  this  scheme  is  to  give 
pupils  more  than  usual  information  on  a  single  subject,  and  so  awaken 
more  than  passing  interest  in  special  forms  of  political  action  and  thus 
lead  to  continued  study  of  special  subjects  out  of  school,  no  small  gain 
will  result  in  the  aggregate  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  regarding 
public  aiiairs. 

In  the  district  schools,  the  subject  is  a  more  difKcult  one,  because 
the  program  is  so  crowded,  that  text  book  recitations  hardly  find  a 
place  in  schools  in  which  all  these  forms  are  fully  represented. 
It  would  seem  necessary  here  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  method  of  topi- 
cal recitation  and  general  exercise  to  be  participated  in  by  all  of  the 
school,  and  largely  confined  to  study  of  current  events  of  a  political 
character,  and  reference  of  such  events  to  proper  constitutional  authority. 
Caucuses,  and  conventions  local  and  national,  town-meetings  and  elec- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  appropriate  themes,  if  taken  at  the  right  moment, 
and  the  acquaintance  with  some  participants  will  serve  to  quicken  the 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  Care  must  be  taken  of  course  not  to  be- 
tray party  feeling  or  political  bias,  and  in  general  it  would  be  safe  in 
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dealing  with  current  events  to  state  fairly  the  views  of  the  party  whose 
action  is  under  examination,  leaving  criticism  or  comment  to  the  class 
or  the  larger  public  outside. 

Events  like  the  meeting  of  the  fisheries  commission,  or  the  assemb- 
ling of  a  new  Congress,  or  publication  of  President's  Message  should  of 
course  be  seized  upon,  in  order  that  pupils  who  have  access  to  news- 
papers may  have  their  appetites  whetted,  and  discrimination  sharpened, 
to  select  that  which  intelligent  people  the  world  over  are  readmg  about 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  by  this  method  of  treating  current  events  neither 
the  country  school  nor  high  school  would  have  the  same  topics  to  deal 
with  from  term  to  term,  or  year  to  year,  so  that  no  two  successive 
classes  would  have  the  same  course  of  study,  but  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  is  not  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  definite  amount  of  information  about 
the  Constitution,  nor  the  ability  to  quote  it  verbatim,  but  intelligent  in- 
terest in  government,  and  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  information. 
This  end  can  well  be  attained  with  a  flexible  school  course  almost  as 
varied  as  the  subjects  which  engross  the  attention  of  thinking  men.  One 
other  result  should  be  constantly  aimed  at,  besides  intelligence,  and  that 
is  such  a  love  of  truth  as  will  make  the  campaign  liar  as  offensive  to  his 
party  friends  as  to  his  opponents,  and  such  a  love  of  justice  as  will  con- 
demn bribery  and  trickery  by  which  we  are  to  profit  as  quickly  as  that 
by  which  we  are  to  lose.  I  want  no  man  to  teach  my  boys  American 
History,  who  deals  with  the  Indian  wars  in  such  a  way  as  to  kindle 
their  admiration  of  the  courage  and  valor  displayed  and  their  horror  at 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  savages,  and  fail  to  portray  the  shame- 
ful greed  and  breaches  of  solemn  pledges  by  the  civilized  nation.  Let 
him  not  call  the  Mexican  War  glorious;  nor  teach  that  separation  was 
never  thought  of  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  nor  that  our  pre- 
sent theory  of  National  Government  is  the  original  and  only  fair  inter- 
pretation as  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  at  that  time.  In  short,  let  us 
teach  to  love  truth,  in  politics,  as  in  religion,  and  science,  for  its  own 
sake;  to  weigh  arguments  and  facts  with  judicial  fairness  and  to  re- 
cognize that  liberty  does  not  mean  as  so  many  seem  to  suppose,  the 
right  to  agree  with  the  majority.  To  differ,  is  the  right  of  a  fi-ee  man 
and  to  yield  his  judgment,  as  well  as  his  action,  to  the  control  of  the 
majority,  the  act  of  a  slave.  This  is  no  small  nor  inviting  task  for  the 
schoolmaster  to  assume,  but  nevertheless  it  is  his  sacred  duty.  The 
occasions  which  may  be  specially  utilized  for  cultivating  the  emotion  of 
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patriotism,  seem  to  be  the  distinctively  National  holidays.  Fortunately 
they  come  for  the  most  part  within  the  school  terms.  First  in  the  year 
is  Thanks^ving,  which  has  taken  on  a  domestic  and  family  character 
quite  unique,  but  which  may  yet  well  serve  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  colonies,  the  motives  and  meagre 
resources,  the  trials  and  achievements  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers;  and  in 
their  self-denial  and  lofty  ambition  for  self-government,  we  may  find  our 
own  virtue  quickened  and  strengthened.  As  this  holiday  belongs  to 
the  colonial  period,  so  Washington's  birthday  carries  us  back  to  the 
revolutionary  struggle  and  our  early  constitutional  period.  Memorial 
Day  may  fitly  show  that  the  age  of  heroic  devotion  and  sacrifice  extends 
even  to  our  own  day,  and  that  our  Puritan  sires  need  not  blush  for  their 
sons.  If  freedom  and  union  were  won  by  our  ancestors,  they  were  also 
preserved  at  no  lest  cost  by  our  Others  and  brothers. 

Thus  each  day  has  its  distinctive  characteristic,  relates  to  a  particular 
epoch  of  history:  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  suitable 
intervals  of  time  to  permit  adequate  preparation  for  appropriate  exer- 
cises by  the  school.  I  need  not  tire  you  by  naming  the  poets  and 
orators  who  have  celebrated  in  song  and  inspired  eloquence  the  valor 
and  virtues  of  our  people:  but  for  every  occasion  there  is  an  abundant 
literature  of  such  variety  and  excellence  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. We  can  well  afford  to  revive  the  old  Friday  afternoon  Rhetori- 
cals  not  to  teach  oratory,  but  to  foster  the  growth  of  patriotic  feeling 
through  attempts  to  give  suitable  expression  to  noblest  sentiments. 
That  music  may  lend  her  aid,  let  us  add  to  the  repertoire  of  every 
school  a  goodly  number  of  national  songs,  which  may  be  sung  with 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  confidence  bom  of  familiar  knowledge.  The 
recent  revival  of  war  song  concerts  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
the  warm  reception  accorded  them  by  the  people  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  touch  responsive  chords  in  young  and  old. 

A  display  of  suitable  pictures  at  such  memorial  occasions  is  a  feature 
not  to  be  neglected,  and  the  current  illustrated  periodicals  provide 
timely  and  appropriate  designs,  and  the  store  of  photographs,  engravings 
and  illustrations  in  books,  furnished  by  any  community,  can  readily  be 
utiUzed  by  the  teacher  who  can  interest  the  school  and  secure  hearty  co- 
operation. But  let  no  one  hope  for  success  in  this  line  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  plan  and  work  for  it.  And  so  let  the  schools  feast  their  eyes 
upon  flags  and  banners  and  pictures  and  sacred  relics;  their  souls  may 
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be  stirred  by  martial  music  and  spirited  national  song;  their  youi^  am- 
bition be  given  proper  direction  by  declamation  of  patriotic  eloquence 
and  fervid  oratory;  their  pride  in  their  national  institutions  increased 
and  placed  on  sure  foundation  by  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  nation  and  its  brilliant,  if  brief,  history;  and  their  sense  of  per- 
sonal power  and  responsibility  quickened  by  a  comprehension  of  our 
scheme  of  government.  Thus  may  our  national  system  of  public  schools 
become  most  truly  the  nursery  of  citizens  and  statesmen. 

T.  B.  Pray. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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I  like  that  definition  that  makes  patriotism  an  intelligent  love  and  de- 
votion. Every  electric  spark  that  flashes  from  the  human  heart  has  its 
origin  in  the  brain.  Out  on  the  dry  hillside  with  its  thick,  glossy, 
green  leaves,  unscorched  by  the  burning  sun,  unharmed  by  the  terrible 
drouth,  there  stands  the  stately  burr-oak.  The  farmer  boy  who  has 
grubbed  such  trees  can  tell  you  of  the  straight  strong  tap-root  that 
sinks  deep  down  into  the  cool,  moist  mother  earth.  If  partriodsm  or 
any  noble  sentiment  is  to  have  the  strength  and  sturdiness  of  an  oak, 
there  must  be  a  vigorous  tap-root  sunk  early  into  life-giving  knowledge. 

One  May  morning  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  boy  learned  a  lesson, 
painful  at  the  time,  but  helpful  since.  Ten  acres  of  wood-land  had  been 
cleared  during  the  winter  and  the  brush  piled  in  great  heaps,  and  our 
boy  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  fun  of  burning  it.  A  few  words  of 
wise  counsel  and  he  was  left  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Armful  after 
armful  of  straw  had  soon  been  brought  and  placed  under  the  largest 
pile,  the  match  was  applied,  and  flames  shot  up,  causing  the  branches 
to  snap  and  crackle.  The  boy's  heart  grew  big  with  the  pride  of  his 
achievement  as  he  looked  on,  but  when  the  flames  died  away  leaving 
on  that  great  pile  litde  more  mark  than  was  found  on  the  men  who 
walked  the  fiery  furnace,  keen  disappointment  took  the  place  of  pride. 
After  several  fruitless  attempts,  our  boy  did  as  you  and  I  ofken  have  to 
do — sat  down  to  think  about  it.  Although  he  did  some  vigorous  think- 
ing and  tried  many  ingenious  expedients,  the  usually  welcome  dinner 
bell  had  that  day  no  music  in  its  tone,  for  not  one  pile  had  disappeared. 

After  dinner  the  lad's  declaration  that  the  brush  was  too  green  to  bum, 
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was  met  by  a  wise,  kind  smile  from  one  whose  hair  was  streaked  with 
grey.  A  very  little  straw,  the  smallest,  driest  twigs,  and  then  the 
match  applied.  Slowly  we  feed  the  fire  and  watch  its  growth;  but  now 
there  is  no  time  for  watching.  The  hungry,  devouring  monster  is 
aroused,  and  we  both  cannot  feed  him  half  iiast  enough  to  satisfy  his 
greed.  The  largest,  greenest  branches  vanish  in  his  great  red  throat 
while  he  roars  for  more. 

The  experience  of  the  clearing  has  many  times  found  analogy  in  the 
home  and  the  school-room.  Parent  and  teacher  may  kindle  and  feed 
but  cannot  force  loving,  devoted  loyality — be  it  to  God,  or  Home,  or 
Native-land. 

Just  now  some  of  our  papers  talk  as  if  placing  the  flag  in  our  school 
would  solve  the  problem  of  producing  patriots.  The  mere  presence  of 
a  Bible  in  the  book-case  at  home  does  not  make  our  children  religious; 
no  more  will  the  presence  of  our  national  flag  in  the  school-room  make 
them  patriotic.  There  may  even  be  danger  of  making  the  flag  a  com- 
mon thing,  or  allowing  familiarity  to  breed  contempt.  But  if  the 
school  atmosphere  is  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  sincere  love  for  Father- 
land, the  flag  may  become  the  center  around  which  cluster  many  tender 
memories  and  in  which  centers  the  noblest  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
At  home  in  our  Lower  Grammar  room  hangs  a  small  flag,  and  the 
children  of  that  room  certainly  seem  to  love  it.  In  that  room  sits  a 
girl  whose  &ther  was  the  brave  standard-bearer  of  his  company.  One 
day  while  talking  with  the  pupib  about  the  story  of  the  flag,  I  asked 
Nettie,  if  her  father  had  ever  told  her  about  carrying  the  flag.  It  was 
touching  to  note  the  little  woman's  enthusiasm  as  she  told  about  the 
flag  her  father  had  borne,  and  it  was  instructive  and  pleasing  to  watch 
the  intensely  interested  faces  of  the  other  children  as  they  listened  to 
her  story. 

In  our  schoolwork  there  should  be  an  earlier  and  ampler  place  ac- 
corded to  history  (and  biography);  in  it  there  should  be  less  of  date 
and  more  of  men.  The  boy  of  ten  may  not  understand  the  philosophy 
of  history,  but  the  pulse  of  his  growing  manhood  will  beat  responsive 
to  the  heroism  that  inspired  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  Horatius  at 
the  Bridge,  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans, 
Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

Let  our  youth  early  learn  how  good  a  thing  is  a  noble,  patriotic  life. 
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and  how  far  and  long  its  beams  shine  in  this  world  of  ours.  From  the 
story  of  such  lives  as  those  of  Solon,  Aristides,  Washington,  Lincoln, 
they  will  learn  the  loftiest  lessons  of  patriotism,  and  of  human  life. 
Let  the  Spartan  mother's  **  Return  with  it  or  upon  it,"  "Come  ye  as 
conquerors  or  come  no  more,*'  Nelson's  '*  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,'  *  Patrick  Henry's  *  *  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  death ' ' 
Nathan  Hale's  **  I  regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country,  " 
and  similar  noble  words  coming  from  hearts  aflame  with  patriotism 
bum  deep  into  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  children. 

Let  our  boys  and  girls  oftener  learn  and  recite  the  old-fashioned,  pa- 
triotic pieces  that  fired  our  hearts  in  the  old  school-days.  To-day  these 
same  words  strike  no  doubt  a  broader,  deeper  current  in  our  nature,  but 
one  no  less  intense.  Let  waves  of  patriotic  song  and  music  echo  oftener 
in  every  school-room  of  the  land:  Such  songs  as  **The  Star-spangled 
Banner ' '  have  power  to  produce  a  glow  of  patriotic  feeling,  especially  if 
the  singers  know  the  history  of  the  song. 

Such  training  all  along  the  line  prepares  for  the  stronger  work  of  the 
high  school.  In  the  formal  study  of  history  and  civil  government  the 
pupil  must  group  these  facts,  compare  and  generalize.  He  is  well  pre- 
pared to  recognize  the  happier  political  and  social  condition  of  an 
American,  and  to  realize  that  this  Union  whose  cost  has  been  so  great  is 
the  noblest  product  of  civilization. 

While  our  boys  and  girls  learn  duty  to  state  and  nation,  they  should 
early  learn  the  debt  they  owe  to  native  place.  The  home  village  has 
given  them  the  public  school,  the  church,  and  many  other  means  for 
education  and  culture.  For  these  favors  they  must  in  common  justice 
cherish  her  good  name,  do  naught  to  detract  from  her  fair  fame,  but  be 
ever  ready  with  good  word  and  work  to  enhance  her  interests.  Culti- 
vate a  pride  in  the  very  school-building  and  its  surroundings.  Get  the 
pupils  to  help  make  them  more  home-like  and  beautiful.  Extend  your 
influence  to  the  home  yards.  Open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  each  one 
may  add  his  mite  toward  making  the  village  cleaner  and  more  at&ctive 
—  by  keeping  a  neat  yard,  by  caring  for  a  flower-bed,  by  planting  a 
tree.  Create  a  wholesome  public  spirit.  Foster  a  love  for  the  native 
land-marks,  for  he  who  loves  the  rocks  and  riUs  and  vine-dad  hills  of 
home  will  surely  learn  to  love  his  native  land. 

Here  as  elsewhere  precept  must  be  enforced  by  example.  Mere  words 
of  patriotic  sentiment  will  fall  unheeded,  if  they  come  from  one  who 
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shirks  the  duties  of  a  citizen  or  is  found  neutral  on  all  moral  questions, 
where  a  decided  stand  might  diminish  his  salary  or  endanger  his  posi- 
tion. Better  lessen  salary  than  self-respect;  better  sacrifice  position 
dian  principle;  better  even  leave  the  chosen  profession  than  give  up 
manhood.  Of  all  men  the  teacher  has  no  right  to  be  a  clam.  To  creep 
from  the  current  of  public  activity  for  fear  of  opposition  and  criticism, 
and  in  some  quiet  pool  shut  tight  the  shell  of  selfishness  is  the  action  of 
a  coward.  I  fully  believe,  too,  that  he  who  in  a  manly  courteous  way 
keeps  a  firm  and  uncompromising  course  where  conscience  points  the 
way  will  win  both  respect  and  support.  '*  No,  Prof,  B.  doesn't  think 
or  vote  as  I  do  on  a  good  many  questions,  and  sometimes  I  get  genu- 
inely mad  at  the  fellow ;  but  we  can't  afford  to  let  him  go.  He's  a 
number  one  teacher,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  want  my  boy  to  be  taught  by 
a  man  —  a  man  who  has  some  strong  convictions  of  his  own  and  the 
needed  courage  to  stand  by  them." 

The  teacher  must  not  be  a  mere  place-filler  —  a  cipher;  but  a  clear- 
cut,  significant  figure  in  the  number  that  stands  for  the  mental  and 
moral  force  of  his  community.  From  the  school-room  will  then  come 
true  patriots,  for  such  a  teacher's  noblest  aim  —  fer  above  education  of 
the  head  and  the  hand  —  he  will  hold  the  culture  of  the  heart,  the 
building  of  strong  character. 

J.    IV.  Livingstone. 

DODGEVILLE,   WiS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

MASTERY  AND  PROGRESS. 

Much  time  can  be  saved  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  by  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  reviews,  and  by  never  aiming  at  that  kind  of  ac- 
curacy of  attainment  which  reviews,  followed  by  examinations,  are  in- 
tended to  enforce.  Why  should  an  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  of 
statement  be  habitually  demanded  of  children,  which  adults,  seldom  pos- 
sess ?  How  many  well  educated  adults  can  add  long  columns  of  figures 
correctly,  or  find  the  least  common  multiple  or  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  six  or  eight  numbers  ?  Nothing  but  practice  can  keep  one 
skillful  in  these  exercises;  and  we  may  reasonably  be  grateful  that  few 
people  are  compelled  to  keep  in  the  necessary  practice.  Few  adult 
minds  retain  accurately  considerable  masses  of  isolated  facts,  and  it  is 
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commonly  observed  that  minds  which  are  good  at  that  are  seldom  the 
best  minds.  Why  do  we  try  to  make  children  do  what  we  do  not  try 
to  do  ourselves?  Instead  of  mastering  one  subject  before  going  to  an- 
other, it  is  almost  invariably  wise  to  go  on  to  a  superior  subject  before 
the  inferior  has  been  mastered, — mastery  being  a  very  rare  thing.  On 
the  mastery  theory,  how  much  new  reading  or  thinking  should  we  adults 
do?  Instead  of  reviewing  arithmetic,  study  algebra;  for  algebra  will 
illustrate  arithmetic,  and  supply  many  examples  of  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses. Instead  of  re-reading  a  familiar  story,  read  a  new  one;  it  will 
be  vastly  more  interesting,  and  the  common  words  will  all  recur,  — the 
common  words  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  ones.  Instead  of  review- 
ing physical  geography  of  North  America,  study  South  America. 
There,  too,  the  pupil  will  find  mountain-chains,  water-sheds,  high 
plateaux,  broad  plains,  great  streams,  and  isothermal  lines.  The  really 
profitable  time  to  review  a  subject  is  not  when  we  have  just  finished  it, 
but  when  we  have  used  it  in  studying  other  subjects,  and  have  seen  its 
relations  to  other  subjects,  and  what  it  is  good  for.  For  example,  the 
French  programme  puts  a  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  jjfeometry 
into  the  last  year.  With  all  his  mathematical  powers  strengthened  by 
the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  with  all  the  practice  of  arith- 
metic which  his  study  of  mensuration  and  algebra  has  involved,  the  boy 
returns  at  seventeen  to  arithmetic,  and  finds  it  infinitely  easier  than  he 
did  at  fourteen.  Further,  the  French  boy  has  escaped  those  most  vexa- 
tious of  arithmetical  puzzles  which  a  little  easy  algebra  enables  one  to 
solve  with  facility.  Many  an  educated  New  Englander  remembers  to 
this  day  the  exasperation  he  felt  when  he  discovered  that  problems 
in  Colbum's  Sequel,  over  which  he  had  struggled  for  hours,  could  be 
solved  in  as  many  minutes  after  he  had  got  half-way  through  Sherwin's 
Algebra.  Is  it  not  an  abominable  waste  of  the  time  and  strength  of 
children  to  put  them  to  doing  in  a  difficult  way,  never  used  in  real  life, 
something  they  will  be  able  to  do  in  an  easy  way  a  year  or  two  later  ? 
To  introduce  artificial  hardness  into  the  course  of  trainning  that  any 
human  being  has  to  follow  is  an  unpardonable  educational  sin.  There 
is  hardness  enough  in  this  world  without  manufacturing  any,  particularly 
for  children.  On  careful  search  through  all  the  years  of  the  public 
school  programmes  now  in  use,  many  places  will  be  found  where  time 
might  be  saved  and  strain  lessened  by  abandoning  the  effort  to  obtain 
an  exaggerated  and  wholly  unnatural  accuracy  of  work.     It  is  one  of 
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the  worst  defects  of  examinations  that  they  set  an  artificial  value  upon 
accuracy  of  attainment.  Good  examination  results  do  not  always  prove 
that  the  training  of  the  children  examined  has  been  of  the  best  kind. — 
Pres.  Eliot  in  the  Auj^ust  Atlantic, 


HABITS  OF  THE  MIND. 

Persuaded  that  some  direct  means  must  be  found  for  the  development 
of  more  intelligent  and  efficient  working  power,  and  aided  by  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  gained  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  nearly  2,000 
pupib,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  power  our  pupils  need  lies  in  the 
ability  to  concentrate  the  attention.  Then  arose  the  question,  How 
may  the  powers  of  perception  and  of  concentration  be  gained  at  school, 
and  made  to  become  habits  of  the  mind  ?  Plainly,  in  no  other  way 
than  by  regular  and  systematic  training  to  this  end.  Then  was  formu- 
lated a  variety  of  exercises,  to  be  practiced  by  the  pupils  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  each  day,  with  no  effort  at  learning  or  memorizing,  al- 
though these  would  be  attained,  but  solely  to  the  end  of  acquiring  the 
power  of  attention. 

To  insure  quickness  and  accuracy  in  seeing,  the  reversible  blackboard 
may  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary.  A  collection  of  figures,  groups  of 
circles  or  marks  for  unconscious  counting,  lists  of  words  and  long  sent- 
ences may  each  be  presented  for  an  instant,  and  the  pupils  be  required 
to  write  or  to  repeat  precisely  what  they  have  seen.  These  exercises, 
it  must  be  understood,  are  as  distinct  and  ap^rt  from  the  work  of  leam- 
mg  lessons  as  are  gymnastic  exercises  from  the  habits  which  follow  their 
use,  and,  like  such  physical  exercises,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  means 
to  an  end. 

Various  and  multiform  are  the  means  to  which  the  awakened  teacher 
may  resort  to  quicken  the  minds  of  her  pupils,  and  to  obtain  that  all 
important  result  of  attention — accuracy  in  seeing  and  hearing.  One 
of  the  most  renowned  of  French  educators  was  accustomed  to  require 
the  boys  under  his  charge  to  run  with  all  speed  past  the  shop  windows 
of  the  streets,  and  on  returning  to  write  the  names  of  all  the  articles 
exposed  to  view.  It  has  been  proved  that  power  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention may  be  cultivated  and  strengthened  to  such  a  degree,  the  mind 
becoming  more  and  more  obedient  to  the  will,  that  pupils  thus  prepared 
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are  able  to  learn  lessons,  within  their  comprehension,  in  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  time  formerly  required. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  spent  in  study- 
ing lessons  in  school  and  at  home  is  wasted  for  lack  of  early  trainini^  to 
habits  of  perception  and  attention. 

Instead  of  vexing  the  mind  of  the  delinquent  with  p>ersistent  question- 
ing, for  the  mere  sake  of  ''hearing  the  lesson,"  an  endeavor  as  hopeless 
as  that  of  trying  to  pump  water  from  an  empty  cistern,  let  the  teacher 
first  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  lesson,  emphasizing  with  marked 
distinctness  the  principal  points;  this  done,  require  the  learner  either  to 
write  or  to  repeat  the  precise  words,  or  words  of  the  same  meaning, 
which  she  has  just  heard.  This  requirement,  be  it  understood,  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  committing  the  words  to  memory,  but  is  a  means  of 
holding  the  pupil's  entire  attention  until  she  has  full  possession  of  the 
lesson  to  be  learned.  To  know  that  the  result  must  be  produced  at  once 
will  stimulate  the  dullest  mind  to  its  full  measure  of  activity,  and  in  the 
effort  to  recall  the  exact  meaning,  and  the  corresponding  words,  all 
other  issues  must  be  laid  aside:  the  teacher  is  calling  her  to  a  quick  ac- 
count, and  there  is  no  escape. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  expedient  to  set  apart,  each  day,  short  periods 
of  time,  varying  in  length  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the 
age  of  her  pupils  for  the  single  purpose  of  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing those  faculties  which  will,  at  least,  enable  them  to  study,  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  order  to  show  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  training  the 
mind  to  accuracy  in  hearing,  when  the  power  of  attention  has  been  ac- 
quired, some  examples,  by  way  of  results,  are  here  given.  In  my 
school  were  assembled  about  forty  girls  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  A 
poem  by  Wordsworth,  consisting  of  twenty-four  lines,  was  perfecdy  re- 
cited by  the  entire  class  in  seven  minutes;  the  teacher,  as  is  her  invari- 
able rule,  read  each  verse  once  only.  An  extract  of  seventeen  lines 
from  one  of  Charles  Lamb's  stories  was  accurately  repeated  after  nine 
minutes.  Twenty-one  lines  read  from  Washington  Irving' s  **  Sketch 
Book"  were  instandy  reproduced  without  an  error. 

A  part  of  the  description  of  the  battie  of  Waterloo  by  Victor  Hugo 
was  read  aloud  once,  and  the  listeners  immediately  recalled  thirty-six 
lines,  or  416  words,  precisely  as  they  had  heard  them;  and  this  done 
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without  the  least  mental  strain.  The  power  had  been  acquired  by  a 
slow  and  systematic  process  of  training,  lasting  but  a  few  minutes  at 
once. — Catharine  Aiken  in  The  Century. 


PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

There  are  but  three  ways  of  living,  some  one  has  said:  by  working, 
by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Those  who  do  not  work,  disguise  it  in 
whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other  two. 
A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  or  fruit.  A 
man  must  learn  to  stand  upright  on  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  ot 
be  independent  of  charity  or  accident.  It  is  on  this  only  basis  that  any 
iatellectual  cultivation  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built.  The  old  ap- 
prenticeship system  was.  therefore,  an  excellent  system,  as  the  world 
used  to  be.  The  ten  commandments  and  a  handicraft  made  a  good 
and  wholesome  equipment  to  commence  life  with.  Times  are  changed. 
The  apprentice  plan  broke  down  partly  because  is  was  abused  for  per- 
poses  of  tyranny;  pardy  because  its  employers  did  not  care  to  be  bur- 
dened with  boys  whose  labor  was  unprofitable;  partly  because  it  opened 
no  road  for  exceptionally  clever  lads  to  rise  into  higher  positions.  Yet 
the  original  necessities  remain  unchanged.  The  ten  commandments 
are  as  obligatory  as  ever;  and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do 
something  and  not  merely  to  answer  questions,  must  still  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  education  of  every  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by 
manual  labor.  Add  knowledge  afterward  as  much  as  you  will,  but  let 
it  be  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  the  doing  better  each  particular  work 
which  a  boy  is  practicing  and  every  fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to 
him;  and  if  he  has  it  in  him  to  rise,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  he  will  find 
an  opportunity. — F,  A.  Froude, 


GERMAN  IN  MILWAUKEE  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately,  concerning  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Some  want  to  throw 
out  certain  things;  others  wish  to  add  new  departments  of  study;  and 
many  only  want  **  something  to  be  done.'* 

Among  those  who  state  clearly  what  they  wish,  Principal  Burch,   as 

may  be  seen  in  his  article  in  July  number  of  the  Journal,  is  in  favor  of 
Vol.  xvin.,  No.  9.- a 
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excluding  German.  He  states  clearly  some  important  tests  of  the  value 
of  any  study.     Is  he  correct  in  applying  them  ? 

The  high  and  peculiar  disciplinary  value  of  study  of  the  German,  in 
which  it  ranks  next  to  the  ancient  classical  languages,  is  generally  admit- 
ted. No  one  will  deny  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
German  in  Milwaukee,  where  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
man, and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  German  speaking  clerks  in  al- 
most every  business.  Then  is  German  to  be  excluded  from  our  schools 
because  it  is  not  essential  to  citizenship  ?  It  may  not  be  necessary  that 
a  citizen  should  know  German  in  order  to  vote  intelligently  for  presi- 
dent or  governor;  but  such  knowledge  may  be  of  importance  for  the 
effective  management  of  local  affairs.  No  feature  of  our  public  schools 
is  more  pronounced  than  their  local  character.  They  are  controlled  by 
local  boards,  paid  by  local  taxes,  and  should  be  so  organized  and  taught 
as  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Citizenship  is  not  an  infallible  test  of  the  value  of  educational  work. 
It  is  an  important  test,  but  there  are  others  of  equal  and  greater  import- 
ance. A  subject  may  not  aid  greatly  in  preparing  for  citizenship  and 
yet  have  an  important  place  in  a  course  of  study,  because  of  its  practical 
utility;  or  because  it  aids  in  developing  the  mental  faculties;  or  aids  in 
acquiring  other  knowledge;  or  tends  to  unify  the  action  of  different 
educational  factors  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

To  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
the  study  of  English  is  the  study  of  a  new  language.  This  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked,  since  it  has  an  important  hearing  on  methods  of  in- 
struction. It  is  perhaps  not  always  realized  by  teachers  and  others, 
that  the  knowledge  of  a  new  language  is  a  matter  of  complicated  mental 
growth;  and  that  the  German  child  must  acquire  in  school,  what  the 
home  aided  by  school  has  given  his  comrade.  We  should  certainly  not 
withhold  from  him  the  aid  which  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  native 
language  would  give  him.  A  portion  of  his  English  vocabulary,  and 
especially  the  relative  meaning  of  terms,  is  fixed  by  translation.  An 
important  element  of  his  knowledge  is  the  result  of  comparisons  between 
the  new  language  and  the  one  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Many  peculi- 
arities of  language  are  more  readily  distinguished  in  connection  with  the 
written  forms.  It  is  therefore  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write  the  language  he  learned  to  speak  first. 

The  study  of  German  has  certainly  proved  no  drawback  to  the  Ger- 
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man  children  of  Milwaukee.  They  do  not  require  a  longer  time  to 
finish  the  course.  The  average  age  of  the  graduates  from  the  district 
schools  of  the  German  wards,  is  not  greater  than  the  average  age  of 
those  from  the  English  wards.  Perhaps  the  German  American  child  is 
not  so  proficient  in  the  use  of  English  — his  vocabulary  may  be  less  ex- 
tensive, his  use  of  words  less  nice,  his  sentences  may  be  somewhat  tinged 
by  the  idioms  of  his  mother  tongue.  No  one  will  maintain,  however, 
that  his  knowledge  is  less  accurate,  or  that  his  power  of  language  is  not 
equal  to  the  child  who  knows  English  only. 

Does  German  tend  to  give  unity  to  the  education  of  the  child  ?  Ed- 
ucation depends  on  three  distinct  factors —  the  home,  the  church,  and 
the  school.  They  cannot  perform  their  work  to  the  best  advantage  un- 
less there  is  some  bond  oi  unity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  instances 
they  are  separated  on  account  of  difference  in  language.  The  time  will 
come  when  but  one  language  will  be  heard  in  every  American  school, 
and  in  every  American  home.  It  has  not  come  yet.  A  large  number 
of  the  young  Americans  of  Milwaukee  have  learned  two  languages. 
The  affections  that  center  in  the  home,  the  primary  lessons  of  morality 
and  of  piety,  were  learned  in  a  different  language  from  that  employed  in 
those  lessons  of  practical  knowledge  which  were  acquired  in  school.  It 
is  of  great  consequence  that  the  school  should  teach  the  child  that  knowl- 
edge of  his  language  which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  lessons  of  his  home  and  church.  It  is  of  practical  value  that  the 
child  should  find  some  familiar  element  in  school.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  school  should  tend — not  to  separate  him  from  his 
parents — but  to  unite  them,  through  him,  more  intimately  with  their 
fellow- citizens  by  bonds  of  mutual  repect  and  sympathy. 

But  is  our  course  not  overcrowded  ?  It  is  not.  In  some  instances, 
no  doubt,  the  minds  of  the  children  are  over-burdened,  because  their 
knowledge  lacks  unity  and  order.  Perhaps  some  teachers  spend  too 
much  effort  on  the  subordinate  details  of  the  gradework  of  their  classes, 
and  fail  to  emphasize  those  elements  which  like  the  beams  of  a  building 
should  rise  throughout  the  edifice  of  knowledge,  and  uniting  all  the 
parts  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  whole.  The  mistakes  of  the 
workman  arje  not  necessarily  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  plan  of  work. 
The  plan  is  good,  and  has  been  executed  as  well  as  plans  are  generally 
executed — in  any  department  of  human  activity — by  good,  faithful, 
and  able  workers. 
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The  course  of  instruction  is  not  perfect.  It  will  not  be  improved  by 
the  indiscriminate  criticism  of  those  who  do  not  understand  it.  It 
should  not  be  endangered  by  a  hasty  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  In  or- 
der to  determine  what  modifications  are  necessary,  it  will  be  best  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  those  whose  long  experience  in  the  work  g^ves 
them  a  professional  right  to  be  heard. 

Primary  School  Prituipal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EDITORIAL. 

In  this  number  we  publish  two  stirring  and  valuable  papers  on  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  in  the  schools.  They  bring  clearly  to  view  the  difference  between  the 
mechanical  and  the  vital  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Dry-as-dust  in  the  school  room  reduces  this  branch  to  a  dreary  and  for- 
bidding task,  the  memorizing  of  meaningless  names  and  dates,  the  accession  of 
presidents,  outlines  of  campaigns  and  battles,  and  so  on.  These  papers  reveal 
the  value  and  power  of  the  study  when  properly  pursued.  It  must  be  human 
and  humanizing.  It  must  familiarize  the  young  with  high  character,  strong  en- 
deavor, self-denial;  it  must  develop  in  them  an  intelligent  love  of  country  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  institutions.  Not  when  Wash- 
ington became  president,  but  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was;  not  a  plan  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  peninsula  campaign  so  much  as  an  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  struggle,  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  it  called  forth,  the  results  it 
secured; — ^these  are  the  things  of  supreme  moment  for  the  young  to  learn.  And 
such  things  as  these  can  be  learned  very  young.  They  ought  to  be  learned  very 
young.  As  soon  as  school  children  can  read  tolerably  they  should  be  put  to 
reading  the  history  of  their  own  country  in  the  school.  It  will  interest  and  pro- 
fit them,  and  if  delayed  the  great  majority  will  not  study  it  at  all  in  school.  Let 
this  come  in  place  of  some  of  the  useless  geography  teaching  now  so  common. 

Incidents  like  the  following  are  not  uncommon.  A  school  board  is  engaged 
in  filling  the  vacancies  in  its  list  of  teachers.  There  are  as  usual  several  can- 
didates for  each  post,  .md  one  teacher  is  urged  upon  them  as  specially  qualified 
by  thorough  training  and  long  experience  for  the  place  next  to  be  filled.  Her 
record  is  in  every  respect  excellent,  and  much  above  that  of  the  other  candidates. 
At  length  one  of  the  board  asks,  "  Does  she  need  the  place?"  It  is  discovered 
that  the  family  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  that  the  candidate  does 
not  need  to  teach  for  a  living.  That  discovery  settles  the  question.  The  posi- 
tion is  at  once  awarded  to  another,  who  appears  from  the  record  'to  be  much 
less  qualified  to  render  in  it  the  best  kind  of  service,  but  who  *'  needs  the  place." 
Every  one  will  sympathize  with  the  disposition  to  aid  the  needy  and  deserving, 
but  that  will  not  prevent  thoughtful  persons  from  protesting  against  the  action. 
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Places  in  the  public  schools  are  not  public  charities;  if  they  are  to  be  so  con- 
sidered the  more  self-respecting  teachers  will  hasten  to  take  themselves  out  of 
the  calling.  In  this  case  the  advantage  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  is  sacrificed  to 
the  desire  to  help  one  person.  The  extremely  charitable  school  board,  ap- 
pointed as  the  legal  guardians  of  the  young  in  this  very  matter,  has  deliberately 
subordinated  the  interests  of  their  wards,  numerous  and  helpless  as  they  are, 
to  the  advantage  of  a  single  person  whom  they  were  in  no  wise  appointed  to 
serve.  And  this  is  called  kindness!  It  is  beyond  question  a  perversion  of  a 
public  trust.  The  men  who  do  such  acts,  and  this  is  really  a  very  favorable  in- 
stance, ^-one  of  the  most  favorable, — ^are  honorable,  kindly  business  men,  who 
intend  to  dischai^ge  all  their  duties  faithfully.  They  simply  have  not  learned  to 
look  upon  the  public  school  as  a  serious  and  important  public  business,  to  be 
managed  on  thoroughly  business  principles.  To  them,  very  likely,  the  differ- 
ence between  first  class  teaching  and  ordinary,  tolerable  school-keeping,  seems 
to  be  largely  a  matter  of  fancy.  If  a  teacher  keeps  tolerable  order,  hears  the  les- 
sons r^^ularly  and  don't  get  into  trouble,  what  more  do  you  want?  This  de- 
plorably low  and  pernicious  ideal  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
the  control  of  the  schools  is  really  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
improvement. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  striking  passage  from  President  Eliot's  paper  in  the 
August  Atlantic  Monthly,  To  say  that  we  are  never  to  aim  at  "that  kind  of 
accuracy  of  attainment  which  reviews,  followed  by  examinations,  are  intended 
to  enforce,"  is  to  take  somewhat  radical  ground  against  prevalent  school  ideals. 
The  point  is  supported  by  the  affirmation  that  this  accuracy  is  not  found  in  adults, 
and  that  the  effort  to  secure  it  impedes  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  This  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  an  obvious  and  important  truth  that,  under  the  plea  of  secur- 
ing mastery,  children  are  kept  drearily  fiddling  with  subjects  of  elementary 
training  when  they  ought  to  be  venturing  into  new  fields,  thus  expanding  their 
knowledge,  and  through  interest  developing  their  powers.  The  truth  of  this  af- 
firmation few  thoughtful  men  will  deny,  and  President  Eliot's  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  subsequent  studies  round  out  and  perfect  the  earlier  ones  are 
admirable  and  convincing.  Many  otherwise  excellent  schools  err  grievously  in 
this  particular.  They  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  a  mind  well-trained  in  ad- 
vanced studies,  if  called  on  to  deal  with  elementary  branches,  will  bring  to  them 
the  strength  and  habits  it  has  acquired,  and  hence  the  defects  of  earlier  study 
will  largely  disappear.  But,  again  it  is  often  affirmed  that  if  the  elements  are 
not  thoroughly  mastered  right  progress  is  impossible.  This  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take, because  subsequent  progress  ought  to  round  out  and  perfect  the  knowledge 
of  the  elements,  the  true  meaning  and  relations  of  which  can  only  be  learned 
through  their  applications.  And  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  most  important  truth 
in  the  paradox  we  are  considering.  It  is  an  error  to  expect  of  a  child  such  ac- 
curacy as  comes  only  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  things  and  their  relations. 
He  must  think  as  a  child  before  he  can  think'as  a  man.    There  are  gjave  defects 
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in  childish  thought,  which  are  cured  by  growth  and  experience,  not  by  examina- 
tions and  insisting  upon  such  mastery  as  can  at  best  be  but  formal  and  not  real. 
Real  "accuracy  of  thought  and  of  statement"  is,  indeed,  a  rare  product  of  ma- 
turity and  extended  culture,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  it  of  babes!  So  far 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  President  Eliot;  but  we  cannot  quite  accept 
his  unqualified  statement.  Accuracy,  it  seem  to  us,  ought  always  to  be  aimed  at ;  but 
rationally,  and  with  regard  to  the  age  and  development  of  the  pupil.  To  make 
him  think  accurately  and  speak  accurately  must  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  all 
our  work.  But  we  must  recognize  how  difficult  of  attainment  this  power  is,  and 
be  content  to  see  the  pupil  gaining  upon  it  steadily.  We  must  not  let  a  foolish 
and  unnatural  demand  for  accuracy  impede  his  pr<^ess  or  mechanicalize  his 
mind.  This  perhaps  is  what  President  Eliot  means  by  "the  kind  of  accuracy 
of  attainment  which  reviews,  followed  by  examinations,  are  intended  to  enforce." 

We  have  on  hand  for  publication  in  the  Journal  during  the  next  few  months 
a  number  of  valuable  and  suggestive  papers  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  intelligent  and  progressive  teachers.  Some  of  them  were  read  at  the 
Teachers*  Association  and  others  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  competent 
writers  and  represent  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  State.  We  have  also 
instituted  a  series  of  inquiries  regarding  school  work  in  Wisconsin,  of  which  the 
collection  of  replies  in  our  last  number  regarding  the  working  of  the  Grading 
System  may  serve  as  an  example,  and  we  hope  to  present  the  results  to  our 
readers  from  time  to  time.  We  shall  keep  up  the  various  departments  of  the 
Journal  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  year,  believing  that  they  are  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  education.  Does  the  Journal 
deserve  the  support  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  ?  If  so  we  ask  that  they  give 
it  hearty  and  genuine  help  in  extending  its  subscription  list. 

Teachers'  Reading  Circles  are  not  dead  in  Wisconsin.  A  few  counties  have 
maintained  them,  and  we  hope  more  will  fall  into  line  soon.  This  year  no 
membership  fee  will  be  charged,  and  no  change  offered  in  the  courses.  Circu- 
lars will  be  sent  to  any  persons  asking  for  them,  and  membership  issued  to  all 
who  will  pledge  themselves  to  do  the  work.  Active  teachers  can  organize  a 
circle  in  their  own  district,  or  among  those  teaching  in  their  own  schools.  In- 
dividuals can  join  and  pursue  the  course  by  themselves.  The  funds  are  sufficient 
to  meet  expenses  for  another  year,  and  we  hope  that  the  doing  away  with  fees 
will  induce  many  more  to  undertake  the  work. 
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The  usual  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force,  of 
resignations  and  of  applications  for  places,  of  renovation  of  buildings,  etc.,  is 
about  ended,  and  the  material  agencies  are  in  shape  for  another  year's  work. 
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The  supply  of  teachers  available  is  about  equal  to  the  present  demand,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  reserve  corps  have  also  been  recruited;  a  few  have  already  been 
promoted  from  the  reserve  corps  to  permanent  positions  as  class-room  teachers. 
In  filling  the  position  of  Principalship  of  one  of  the  primary  schools,  a  sharp 
fight  was  made  in  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  question  of  appointing  a 
man  or  a  woman.  The  qualification  of  sex  seemed  the  one  pivotal  point  on 
which  the  argument  turned;  that  each  candidate  was  worthy  of  the  place  was 
conceded.  Supt.  Anderson  valiently  championed  the  cause  of  the  woman, 
holding  that  the  work  of  women  in  primary  schools  is  superior  to  men's  work 
in  similar  positions;  but  the  result  of  the  discussion  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
''  pins  were  set "  so  firmly  that  no  argument  could  draw  them  out,  and  the  man 
was  chosen. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  school  year,  and  for  some  days  after,  an  exhibit 
of  specimens  of  drawing  done  by  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  of  some  of  the 
grades  below  was  made  in  rooms  of  the  School  Board  building.  The  mechani- 
cal drawings  from  the  high  school  and  the  freehand  drawings  of  objects  in  colors 
by  pupils  of  lower  grades  were  especially  worthy  of  commendation.  The  dis- 
play did  not  represent  any  great  amount  of  special  effort  in  its  preparation,  but 
was  designed  to  show  specimens  of  actual  work  done  in  the  schools. 

Pedagogical  pilgrims  to  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  seeking  good 
methods  in  elementary  work,  and  interested  in  the  revival  of  mental  arithmetic 
as  a  gymnastic  for  the  mind,  should  visit  the  Eighth  District  Primary,  No.  2,  in 
charge  of  Prin.  Dominic  Schuler.  Pupils  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  personal 
instruction  and  others  who  had  followed  lines  of  work  according  to  methods 
marked  out  by  him  for  assistant  teachers,  showed,  when  the  last  days  of  the 
year  had  come,  a  facility  in  combining  and  separating  numbers  rapidly  and  in 
making  intricate  computations  which  would  seem  incredible  to  the  teacher  who 
does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  daily  drills  on  wisely  selected  mental  exercises. 
Query  \  Could  not  the  editor  prevail  upon  Mr.  Schuler  to  lay  his  plan  of  work 
in  arithmetic  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal? 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Tenth  Dist.  Public  School  Associa- 
tion to  have  text-books  furnished  at  public  cost  to  the  schools  of  the  city.  On 
behalf  of  the  Association,  Pres.  F.  Sebastian  presented  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  praying  that  action  to  this  end  be  taken  under  authority  vested  in 
the  Aldermen  by  chapter  315  of  the  revised  statutes.  The  memorial  was  ac- 
companied by  letters  received  by  the  Association  from  Supts.  Jasper,  of  New 
York  City,  Meleney,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  others 
who  speak  from  experience,  all  testifying  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  wisdom, 
expedience  and  economy  of  the  plan  of  furnishing  text-books  free  of  expense 
to  the  individual.  The  petition  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  School  Board 
and  by  them  in  turn  to  the  committee  on  text-books. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  rent  of  pianos  for  use  is  the  various  public  school 
buildings  has  heretofore  aggregated  I700.00  a  year.  By  recent  action  of  the 
board,  the  committee  on  supplies  is  authorized  to  purchase  pianos  and  stop  this 
expense.  Ichabod  C. 
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QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
December f  1886, 

1.  Tell  how  this  country  was  governed  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  ^nrhat 
difficulties  deferred  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  how  they 
were  overcome. 

2.  Outline  the  history  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  and 
draw  a  map  to  illustrate  your  discussion. 

3.  Enumerate  the  chief  events  in  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

4.  State  in  their  order,  and  very  briefly,  the  chief  parties  which  have  appeared 
in  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  chief  issue  on  which  they  were 
formed. 

5.  Enumerate  the  principal  events  leading  to  the  Mexican  war. 

6.  Sketch  the  campaign  of  1862  in  the  West. 

7.  Contrast  President  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction  with  that  of  Congress. 

8.  By  what  important  measures  were  the  results'  of  the  Civil  war  made  secure? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  disputed  election  of  1876,  and  how  it  was  settled. 

June,  1887, 

1.  Discuss  the  first  act  of  the  British  Parliament  which  led  to  decided  resist- 
ance in  the  American  Colonies,  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  principles  involved  in 
the  issue. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  our 
present  constitution,  and  how  it  was  made  and  adopted. 

3.  What  three  issues  have  led  to  important  wars  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution?  State  accurately  the  points  at  issue. 

4.  So  outline  Jackson's  administration  so  as  to  show  ( a )  its  principal  issues 
and  (d)  its  principal  men. 

5.  What  was  the  Kansas  Nebraska  act?  and  how  did  Kansas  become  a  free 
state? 

6.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Gen.  Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  North. 

7.  State  President  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction,  and  how  the  plan  actually 
followed  differed  from  it. 

8.  What  difficulties  attended  the  election  of  President  Hayes,  and  how  were 
they  settled? 

9.  and  10.  At  what  stage  in  his  school  course  may  the  first  instruction  in  his- 
tory be  given  to  the  pupil,  and  what  should  be  the  character  of  that  instruction  ? 
How  should  High  School  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  differ 
from  this? 

December,  1887, 

I.  Write  of  French  and  Spanish  setdements  in  America,  so  far  as  they  affected 
our  early  history. 
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2,  Describe  the  contest  between  French  and  English  in  America,  with  full  dis- 
cussion of  events  of  1 756-1783. 

3.  Write  briefly  of  the  time,  cause,  and  results  of  each  of  the  several  attempts 
at  union  of  the  English  Colonies. 

4. -Discuss the  financial,  commercial,  and  political  situation  of  the  states  in 
1786. 

5.  Write  of  the  manner,  motive  and  consequences  of  the  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

6.  Discuss  causes,  conduct  and  results  of  war  of  1812,  from  a  political  mfher 
than  military  standpoint. 

7.  State  fully  the  issues  involved  in  presidential  campaign  of  i860,  principles 
and  candidates  of  the  several  parties.  Give  the  general  course  of  events  to 
March  4,  1861. 

8.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Militray  operations  in  1863,  either  in  Mississippi 
Valley  or  about  Washington. 

9.  Write  sketch  of  public  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Henry  Clay  or  U.  S.  Grant. 

10.  Write  of  commercial  development  of  the  United  States  during  present 
century;  or  name  two  historians,  two  poets,  two  statesmen,  two  soldiers,  of 
United  States,  belonging  to  our  own  age,  not  named  in  ( 9 )  and  give  some  sat- 
isfactory ground  for  your  selection. 


PUBLICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

[From  a  note  by  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  referring  to  the  address  of 
President  Salisbury  at  the  Eau  Claire  meeting  which  was  published  in  the 
August  Journal  we  make  the  following  extract:] 

"  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  documents  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen.  I  wish 
it  might  be  generally  circulated  and  read.  It  seems  to  me  to  cover  broadly  the 
^eat  subject  of  education,  and  to  touch  the  points  of  vital  interest  and  immediate 
concernment.  May  not  some  method  be  devised,  similar  to  that  of  the  Fanners' 
Institute,  for  the  publication  and  general  circulation  of  the  proceedings,  papers 
and  discussions  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes and  other  educational  bodies  in  pamphlet  from  ?  The  Management  of 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  are  about  to  publish  an  edition  of  50,000  copi^  of  their 
proceedings  which  will,  doubtless,  be  productive  of  vast  good  in  this  particular 
direction,  reaching  as  it  will,  multitudes  of  farmers  and  others.  Could  the  mass 
of  teachers  and  school  officials  and  parents  who  are  directly  interested  in  the 
subject  of  education  be  reached  by  some  such  means,  bringing  before  them  the 
vital  things  in  education,  the  result  would  be,  doubtless,  more  intelligent  and 
liberal  administration  of  school  affairs,  improved  home-training  of  children,  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  higher  education  and  a  wider  utilization  of 
the  every  day  business  and  relations  of  life  as  educating  agencies. 

"In  short,  what  we  seem  to  need  is  more  real  business  enterprise  in  spreading 
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before  the  people  the  kind  of  literature  which  they  need  to  direct  and  stimulate 
them  in  educational  matters.  The  thought  suggests  itself  that  a  publication  of 
this  sort  might  be  combined  with  that  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  so  as  to  make 
it  doubly  useful  and  valuable  to  the  State.  I  do  not  know  what  provision,  if 
any,  has  been  made  by  the  State  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fumers'  Institutes,  but  presume  that  the  expense  in  part,  is  paid  out  of  the  ap- 
proprwltwiB  made  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  these  Institutes.  If  so,  the 
same  reasons  which  render  it  a  wise  policy  for  the  State  to  appropriate  money 
for  this  purpose,  woiiM  have  even  greater  weight  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of 
general  education.  It  may  be  tfattft»  at  the  approaching  Legislature,  a  bill  might 
be  passed  providing  jointly  in  some  suitafalt  manner  for  these  objects."    . 


ABOUT  OUR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Jackson  County 
Farmers'  Institute,  by  Superintendent  W.  J.  Hoskins: 

DISTRICT  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  farther.  There  is  a  kind  of  unity  between  the  city  schools 
and  our  colleges. «/^.Pupil '  may  pass  much  more  readily  from  the  city  high  school 
to  the  college  than  he  can  pass  from  the  district  to  the  high  school.  Between 
the  elaborate  $30,000  brick  structure  of  a  city  and  the  $400  frame  building  of  the 
country  school  there  is  no  connection.  The  city  school  is  graded.  The  aver- 
age country  school  is  ungraded.  Tlie  city  school  is  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  principal.  The  country  school  is  vouchsafed  the  heavenly  inspira- 
tion of  an  annual  visit  of  an  hour  iroip  the  county  superintendent.  Short  terms 
and  irregular  attendance  render  still  wider  this  difference. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  from  the  district  school  wishes  to  attend  a  high 
school.  What  difficulties  are  likely  to  beset  him?  In  the  first  place,  his  educa- 
tion is  unsymmetrical.  He  has  paid  little  attention  to  language,  penmanship, 
geography  or  history.  He  knows  his  arithmetic  fairly  well,  but  his  lack  in  other 
studies  ranks  him  with  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age  as  those  who  in  his  own 
school  are  just  mastering  the  third  reader  and  the  multiplication  table.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  becomes  discouraged  and  abandons  school  altogether? 

We  haye  assumed  that  he  can  gain  ready  admittance  to  the  high  school,  but 
it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  he  can  enter  all  these  schools.  I  heard  the  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  best  free  high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  say  not  three  months 
ago:  "We  have  very  few  pupils  from  the  district  schools.  Our  board  don't 
want  them,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  out  they  put  the  rate  of  tuition  so  high 
that  country  scholars  can't  afford  to  attend."  Now  I  dont  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  condemning  this  particular  school  board  or  others  like  them.  Perhaps 
by  experience  they  had  found  that  pupils  from  the  rural  districts  retarded  the 
general  advancement  of  the  school.  But  if  you  shut  out  the  district  school 
pupil  from  our  high  schools  where  is  he  to  obtain  a  preparation  for  college,  if 
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he  wishes  to  go  to  college?  Some  maintain  that  he  should  be  shut  out  from 
these  schools  on  the  simple  ground  of  taxation.  But  that  is  pure  selfishness, 
and  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  city  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses is  higher  than  the  taxation  in  rural  districts;  when  the  plain  fact  is  that 
the  city  aggr^ration  of  population  and  wealth  renders  taxes  proportionately 
lower  than  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  free  high  schools  share  the  benefit  of 
a  special  fund  of  $25,000  appropriated  annually  for  their  support. 

But  the  ready  admission  of  pupils  from  rural  districts  into  high  schools  is  not 
unattended  by  evil  results.  I  have  known  the  presence  of  a  high  school  to 
cripple  the  adjacent  district  schools  by  withdrawing  from  them  all  the  advanced 
pupils,  which  inevitably  results  in  reducing  the  length  of  school  terms  and  ne- 
cessitating the  hiring  of  cheap  teachers  for  the  schools  so  depleted.  Now  a  sim- 
ple remedy  for  this,  would  be  not  higher  rates  of  tuition,  but  higher  standards  of 
admission.  Our  district  schools,  properly  managed,  are  abundantly  able  to 
prepare  pupils  for  the  first  year  of  any  ordinary  high  school  course;  and  by  re- 
fusing to  admit  scholars  below  the  high  school  department,  the  work  would  be 
thrown  back  where  it  properly  belongs — to  the  district  schools.     Nothing  will 

ever  be  gained  by  disparaging  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  The  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  for  March,   has  an  editorial  from  Dr.  Steams  on  the 

"Decay  of  District  Schools.'*    An  occasion  for  such  an  article  should  never 

have  arisen  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  deteriorating  influences  now  at  work  should 

immediately  be  removed. 

FAILURES  IN  TEACHING. 

A  teacher  must  understand  the  comparative  value  of  facts  pertaining  to  the 
same  subject.  Studies  are  available  for  two  purposes — ^for  information  and  for 
discipline.  Mental  arithmetic  is  plainly  a  disciplinary  study  and  its  principles 
are  of  great  practical  importance  in  advanced  arithmetic-  Now  this  branch  is 
either  not  taught  at  all  in  most  of  our  schools,  or  it  is  taught  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  of  litde  value  as  discipline  and  of  no  value  for  practical  applications  in 
arithmetic.  Geography,  as  taught  in  most  schools,  is  pre-eminently  an  infor- 
mation study,  and  the  information  imparted  is  frequently  of  no  use  whatever. 
Of  what  value  to  a  child  is  a  knowledge  of  Timbuctoo,  when  he  does  not  know 
the  names  and  uses  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  his  school-yard?  Geography 
properly  taught  contains  many  facts>  of  great  importance  which  are  also  highly 
disciplinary.  Geography  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  development  of  the  percep- 
tive powers  of  the  mind.  Why  not  occasionally  read  to  the  child  a  lesson  from 
the  book  of  Nature?  Too  frequently  it  may  he  truthfully  said  of  the  children  in 
our  schools:  *'Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear 
not;  and  those  that  teach  them  are  like  unto  them.** 

I  have  seen  teachers  trying  to  explain  duodecimals  to  scholars  who  could  not 
tell  you  the  cost  of  2,400  pounds  of  wheat  at  80  cents  a  bushel.  Not  long  since 
I  gave  a  boy  an  easy  example  in  compound  numbers  similar  to  the  following: 
Find  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood  40  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  24  feet  wide,  at  %2 
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per  cord.  A  practical  man  would  have  answered  the  question  in  a  moment 
But  the  boy  had  to  bring  a  whole  battery  of  rules  to  bear  upon  a  point  that 
would  have  yielded  to  a  single  saber  thrust  of  practical  judgment  There  were 
six  tiers  of  wood  each  having  lo  cords  at  $2  per  cord,  worth  $120.  **I>o  you 
understand  cancellation?"  I  asked.  "Yes,  I  had  that  last  week.  I  can  work 
every  example  in  cancellation.''  What  did  you  learn  cancellation  for?**  "I 
don't  know.  It  was  in  the  book  and  the  teacher  gave  it  to  us.**  There  is  no 
more  teaching  in  that  kind  of  work  than  there  is  in  turning  the  crank  of  a  hand 
organ.  The  lesson  is  given  because  it  is  in  the  book,  and  the  tune  is  played 
because  it  is  in  the  music  box.  Our  pupils  ask  us  for  bread  and  we  give  them 
stones. 

We  accept  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  statement  that  ignorance  and  free- 
dom are  incompatible  and  that  intelligence  is  necessary  to  enlightened  citizen- 
ship. We  believe  that  the  study  of  civil  government  will  conduce  to  good  citi- 
zenship, and  we  place  our  national  and  state  constitutions  among  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught  in  common  schools.  But  a  trial  of  fifteen  years  has  shown 
that  the  subject  is  so  taught  in  these  schools  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  At 
a  recent  convention  of  county  superintendents  at  Madison,  the  prevalent  opinion 
was  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  study  would  not  be  a  loss  to  the  communities. 

WHO  IS  TO    BLAME? 

The  question  now  properly  arises.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  condition  of 
affairs?  Truthfulness  compels  me  to  say  that  the  principal  cause  is  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  school  distria  boards.  They  do  not  visit  the  schools.  Teachers 
are  hired  and  discharged  upon  the  most  flimsy  of  pretexts.  It  is  a  serious  in- 
jury to  a  school  to  refuse  to  re-employ  a  teacher  except  upon  grounds  of  unfit- 
ness determined  by  careful  investigation  of  the  work  done  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment based  upon  that  work.  In  too  many  cases,  no  sooner  has  the  teacher  got 
fairly  acquainted  with  her  work  and  her  pupils  than  comes  a  bungling  note 
from  some  member  of  the  school  board  who  has  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
school  than  has  the  "heathen  Chinee,**  that  her  services  are  no  longer  required. 
Persons  in  other  occupations  may  come  and  go,  but  the  district  school  teacher 
goes  on  forever.  Again,  in  many  of  our  schools  no  apparatus  is  provided  to 
help  teachers.  They  must  make  bricks  without  straw.  Another  serious  evil  is 
the  practice,  quite  too  prevalent,  of  hiring  teachers  on  limited  certificates  ob- 
tained at  private  as  well  as  public  examinations.  Now,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  there  are  cases  which  justify  this  practice,  but  they  are  by  no  means  nu- 
merous. It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  to  raise  the  standard  of 
qualifications;  but  how  can  he  do  this  unless  he  secures  the  co-operation  of 
school  district  boards?  Not  a  year  passes  in  any  county  in  Wisconsin  in  which 
the  superintendent  is  not  besought  and  petitioned  to  grant  licenses  to  persons 
utterly  incompetent.  If  no  other  teacher  could  be  obtained  the  case  would  be 
different,  but  I  have  on  a  list  of  applicants  for  positions,  three  lady  graduates  of 
the  Black  River  Falls  high  school,  one  of  the  Merrillan  high  school,  and  a  young 
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man  holding  a  second  grade  certificate  of  high  rank  and  who  is  also  an  excel- 
lent teacher.  And  the  petitions  which  have  come  to  me,  have  been  in  reference 
to  young  people  of  no  experience  and  Of  little  education.  *  *  Too  many 
young  persons  are  hired.  They  may  be  well  qualified,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  but  they  are  lacking  in  that  power  to  influence  and  inspire  which 
persons  of  superior  age  and  experience  can  exert.  The  public  school  must  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  our  boys  and  girls,  especially  our  larger  boys  and 
girls,  will  respect  it  and  have  no  desire  to  get  away  from  it  to  attend  a  high 
school  they  are  not  ready  to  enter. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  reading- teacher  must  not  neglect  grammatical  drill,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  educational  instrumentalities,  and  the  basis  of  the  study 
of  language.  It  has  been  overdone  in  the  past,  and  has  often  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  pedagogical  Philistines.  No  less  than  twenty-eight  parts  of  speech, 
twelve  tenses,  and  twelve  modes,  etc.,  have  been  distinguished  in  school-books. 
When  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Bible  was  thought  to  lurk  mysteriously  in  the 
sentence-structure,  a  good  grammarian  was  proverbially  a  good  theologian,  and 
even  now  there  are  pedagogues  who  assume  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
an  author  if  his  idioms,  which  from  their  very  nature  are  anti-grammatical,  can- 
not be  brought  under  the  ready-made  formula  and  "parsed."  But  nothing  yet 
known  makes  its  place  good  in  teaching  to  talk  and  write  correctly,  and  with 
its  neglect  in  our  schools  an  increasing  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
college  are  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue.  What  is 
needed  is,  of  course,  not  prosody  but  syntax,  and  enough  parsing  and  analysis 
to  develop  a  *  *  sentence  sense. ' ' —  G,  Stanley  Hall,  in  **  How  to  Teach  Reading.  * ' 

"  There  is  no  part  of  my  professional  career  that  I  look  back  upon  with  more 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  the  practice  I  always  pursued  in  giving,  each  Sat- 
urday morning,  familiar  talks  on  such  subjects  as  would  conduce  to  make  my 
pupils  happier  and  better  men.  I  have  been  more  fully  assured  of  the  benefit 
resulting  to  many  of  my  pupils  from  letters  received  and  conversations  I  have 
had  with  past  members  of  the  school,  who  uniformly  write  or  say:  'Much  of 
what  I  studied  in  school  Is  forgotten,  but  the  words  then  spoken  are  treasured 
and  remembered,  and  they  have  influenced  and  ever  will  influence  me  while 
life  lasts.*  ''—Joshua  Bates, 

Make  yourself  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.  None  of  us  yet  know,  for  none 
of  us  have  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what  fair  palaces  we  may  build  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  proof  against  all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories, 
noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure  houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts, 
which  care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from 
OS — houses  built  without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  live  in, — J,  Ruskin, 
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.   SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Primary  Numbers.— Counting  by  twos,  threes  and  fours  may  be  taught  by 
paper  chains.  Cut  paper  into  narrow  strips.  Show  the  child  how  to  make  a 
ring  of  one  strip  by  pasting  the  ends,  then  tell  him  to  put  another  strip  through 
the  ring  and  paste  as  before.  Direct  him  at  first  to  make  two  links  of  one  color 
and  then  two  of  another.  By  giving  a  few  strips  at  a  time,  and  additional 
papers  only  to  those  who  count  correctly,  the  recitation  of  this  lesson  will  be 
regarded  as  a  great  privilege.  This  device  is  especially  helpful  in  teaching  a 
small  class  in  a  country  school.  If  paste  is  to  be  distributed  to  each  pupil  in  a 
large  school,  place  on  each  desk  a  small  square  of  heavy  wrapping  paper.  Show 
the  pupils  how  to  make  a  paste  dish  by  folding  each  edge.  A  little  flour  paste 
can  be  put  in  each  paper. 

These  paper  dishes  cost  neither  money  nor  time,  since  any  diild  can  make 
them,  and  also  collect  them  for  the  waste  box.  Toothpicks  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  paste- brushes. —  Ills,  Sch,  Jour. 

In  Geography. —  Let  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils  for  her,  draw  upon 
stiff  Manilla  paper  an  outline  of  the  country  to  be  studied.  Cut  this  out  care- 
fully with  scissors  or  a  knife,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  trace  the  outline  rapidly 
upon  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  from  memory  fill  in  the  principal  rivers, 
lakes,  bays,  railroads,  cities  etc.  The  exercise  will  be  very  interesting,  and  will 
serve  to  fix  details  accurately  in  the  memory. 

In  Spelling. — Spelling  should  be  taught  by  dictation  exercises.  Difficult 
and  unusual,  outlandish  words  should  not  be  dictated,  except  to  advanced 
pupils.  Frequent  drills  should  be  given  in  the  spelling  and  proper  writing  of 
common  words  and  terms.  In  these  the  mistakes  are  most  frequent.  Such 
words  as  to  and  too^  their  and  there,  I  and  aye^  farther  and  further,  principal 
?Md  principle y  are  frequently  interchanged.  The  prossessive  forms  are  often  in- 
correctly written,  as  their' s,  its\  ours\  &c.,  for  theirs,  its,  ours,  or  ones,  and 
others  for  one's,  other's,  etc.  Simply  to  learn  the  orthography  of  words  without 
attaching  any  meaning  is  a  wast  of  time. 

Industrial  Work  in  Country  Schools.— Being  asked  what  industrial  work 
could  be  done  by  teachers  in  schools  where  no  work-rooms  could  be  provided, 
Prof.  Rickoff  mentioned  several  exercises  which  could  be  introduced,  even  in 
the  ungraded  country  school,  where  he  passed  several  of  his  early  teaching  days. 
"The  little  ones  there  enter  the  schools  at  five,  with  no  previous  kindergarten 
training.  They  could  begin  sticklaying,  and  from  that  go  by  easy  steps  to  the 
drawing  of  simple  forms,  to  cutting  out  cubes,  prisms,  etc.,  in  pasteboard,  then 
to  joining  them,  then  into  more  intricate  and  artistic  designs,  such  as  these," 
pointing  out  some  ornamental  work  done  with  the  scroll-saw  upon  thin  wood. 
If  the  scroll-saw  could  not  be  procured,  stiff  manilla  paper  could  be  used,  and 
cut  out  with  a  knife  or  scissors.  The  first  step  in  all  of  these  is  the  drawing, 
and  then  the  execution  of  it  in  the  construction  of  that  for  which  it  is  intended. 
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In  any  ordinary  school-room,  built  to  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  children,  room 
could  be  found  for  a  table  in  one  comer  which  would  serve  for  the  work-shop. 
Teachers  need  not  wait  until  they  have  a  complete  and  definite  course  laid  out 
They  need  not  wait  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  but  with  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  such  work,  set  about  doing  that  which  is  possible 
under  existing  circumstances. 

In  Reading. — The  great  object  of  the  reading  class  is  to  teach  children  the 
art  of  getting  out  of  books  what  is  in  them.  Such  exercises  as  the  following 
will  be  found  helpful  in  securing  this  end.  Before  reading  in  class  call  upon 
some  pupil  to  give  an  account  of  the  matter  in  the  lesson,  and  secure  from  the 
class  a  tolerably  complete  and  systematic  account  of  the  lesson.  In  addition  the 
teacher  may  assign  other  selections,  from  the  reader  or  other  suitable  books,  and 
have  one  or  two  pupils  give  an  account  of  these  at  the  opening  of  the  recitation. 
Such  practice  teaches  beginners  to  get  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  and  to 
bind  it  together  as  a  whole,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of  a  good  reader. 
Without  some  care  in  this  matter  children  read  each  sentence,  sometimes  each 
word  by  itself,  and  so  fail  to  get  anything  out  of  their  reading. 

In  Management. — One  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  general  disorder  in  a 
school-room,  such  as  whispering,  passing  notes,  loud  studying,  playing,  etc.,  is 
to  create  a  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  children  about  one*s  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor. Continually  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  impropriety  and  postive  unkind- 
ness  of  disturbing  others.  There  will  in  time,  if  the  teacher  himself  practices 
as  he  preaches,  be  a  sincere  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  little,  if  any, 
need  to  speak  of  the  offenses  that  make  up  the  aggregate  of  a  teacher's  trials. 
Beside,  such  pupils  have  received  an  impression  toward  true  citizenship  that 
must  result  in  making  them  better  men  and  women. — Journal  of  Education, 

A  Useful  Game. — The  old  game  of  **  twenty  questions,"  if  properly  taught 
and  thoughtfully  played,  is  valuable  in  promoting  scientific  and  logical  methods 
of  thinking.  One  player  thinks  of  some  object,  either  material  or  immaterial, 
of  present,  past,  or  future  existence,  the  only  limitation  being  that  the  thought 
shall  be  familiar  to  the  others.  The  others  then  attempt  to  guess  it  by  a  process 
of  classification,  being  limited  in  their  questions  to  such  as  can  be  answered  by 
Yes  or  No.  Among  the  best  questions  to  begin  with  are  the  following,  to  which 
I  have  assumed  the  answer  No  to  be  given  every  time,  (i)  Is  it  immaterial? 
(2)  Is  it  organic?  (3)  Is  it  a  non-metal?  (4)  Is  it  a  natural  as  distinguished 
from  a  manufactured  article?  Without  going  further,  it  will  be  observed  that 
by  these  four  questions,  all  answered  by  a  simple  negation,  the  questioner 
has  learned  that  the    object    sought    is   a    manufactured   article   of  metal. 


ANECDOTES  FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

Discipline  Better  than  Bravery. —  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
ceived a  very  intrepid  battalion  returning  from  a  bloody  campaign,  it  was  obser- 
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ved  that  he  said  nothing  of  their  courage,  praising  only  their  discipline  and  sub- 
ordication  to  command.  Civilians  were  surprised.  The  field  marshars  reason 
was  ready — Englishmen  are  expected  to  be  brave,  but  obedience  is  the  hig^her 
honor.  War  itself,  as  a  science  of  slaughter,  is  not  a  lofty  kind  of  work,  as  the 
most  courageous  warriors  in  later  days  always  admit.  Yet  the  military  profes- 
sion is  an  elevated  one  in  civilized  countries,  because  it  is  a  discipline  of  charac- 
ter in  the  principle  of  authority.  The  fascination  in  the  presence  of  an  admiral 
or  general  is  not  in  the  strap  or  title.  Great  commanders,  great  statesmen,  true 
gentlemen  the  world  over,  never  gain  their  places  by  self-assertion,  but  by 
stead  ast  drudgery  under  orders,  each  obediently  observing  the  limits  of  his 
rank  and  postr  How  sternly  the  public  judgments  of  heaven  have  instructed 
both  Ca&sars  and  democracies  that  presumption  is  weakness;  that  military  dash 
and  extemporization  and  '*  headquarters  in  the  saddle  "  and  contempt  of  "  red- 
tape"  and  all  that  raw  brood,  are  sure  agencies  of  national  self-destruction. 

A  Crow's  Device.— A  hungry  crow  was  very  anxious  to  get  possession  of  a 
bone  which  a  large  dog  was  lazily  gnawing  in  front  of  his  kennel.  After  caper- 
ing about  and  cawing  at  the  animal  for  some  time,  vainly  trying  to  divert  his  at- 
tendtion  from  the  coveted  bone,  the  bird  flew  away.  He  soon  returned  and 
brought  a  comrade,  who  perched  on  a  low  bough  behind  the  dog.  The  first 
crow  now  renewed  his  attempts  to  draw  the  dog  away,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Its  companion  now  come  to  its  assistance.  Swooping  down  swiftly  on  the  enemy, 
it  gave  him  a  severe  peck  on  the  back  with  its  hard,  strong  bill.  The  dog 
jumped  up  and  savagely  snapped  at  his  black  assailat,  who  was  too  quick  for 
him,  however,  and  escaped.  The  moment  the  dog  turned  his  head.  No  i  crow 
secured  the  bone  and  flew  away  with  it.  The  dodge  was  evidently  panned  by 
the  the  two  cunning  birds. 

Educated  but  Ignorant. —  During  the  cold  weather  of  the  recent  winter 
some  neighboring  boys  who  have  excellent  training  in  gentle  manners  and  social 
habits,  desired  to  make,  or  have  made,  a  toboggan  slide  in  their  backyard.  A 
boy  much  smaller  than  the  brothers,  who  were  still  in  Knickerbockers,  was  em- 
ployed to  construct  the  work;  the  material  was  brought,  and  for  several  days 
the  little  fellow  would  use  the  saw  and  hammer,  give  directions,  plan  and  do  all 
the  work,  while  the  two  nice  boys,  good  schoolars,  and  doubdess  polite  and 
obedient  in  the  household,  but  untrained  in  hand- work,  stood  by  and  looked  on 
doing  what  they  werre  bidden  to  do  in  the  way  of  helping  the  master-workman. 
Now  that  little  eleven  years'  old  boy,  with  his  hammer  and  saw,  had  his  eye  and 
hand  trained  in  regard  to  mechanism,  he  worked  like  a  man  who  had  been  for 
years  at  it,  and  constructed  the  thing;  and  the  boys  joined  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it  as  long  as  the  snow  lasted.  Now  why  should  not  these  nice,  larger  boys  have 
been  trained  so  that  they  could  have  had  some  knowledge  and  power  to  accom- 
plish the  work  they  wanted  done?  They  entered  heartily  into  the  affair;  they 
could  work  and  have  sport,  they  could  roll  big  snow  balls  and  build  snow  house, 
but  when  it  came  to  saw  and  hammer  and  construct,  they  stood  idle,  as  specta- 
tors, willing  to  help  but  not  knowing  how. 
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Prepared. —  Daniel  Webster  gained  a  case  by  preparing  a  timid  nervous  wit- 
ness to  meet  the  opposing  council,  Rufes  Choate.  He  told  him  of  his  personal 
appearance,  voice,  gestures,  and  menacing  attitude,  but  also  told  him  not  be  at 
all  afraid,  or  take  the  least  notice  of  his  strange  ways.  He  obeyed.  He  calmly 
answered  questions;  baffled  the  belligerant  lawyer  by  his  ^elf-possession,  and, 
holding  the  key  of  the  situation,  gained  for  Webster  the  verdict.  Every  one, 
young  and  old,  should  be  taught  what  to  do  in  danger.  **  First  aid  to  the  in- 
jured" is  very  important,  but  the  study  of  emergencies  is  even  more  imperalive. 


A  FEW  EXERCISES. 

In  Language. — i.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  into  a  single  sen- 
tence: (a)  They  had  crossed  the  ditch.  They  had  still  to  work  their  way  through 
the  garden  wall.  This  wall  was  nearly  four  feet  thick,  (b)  They  had  agreed  to 
meet  at  a  certain  spot.  He  arrived  at  this  spot.  His  friend  had  been  captured. 
His  friend  had  been  taken  back  to  prison.  He  found  out  this  on  his  arrival. 
[c)  The  turnkey  often  entered  the  apartment.  He  never  gave  notice  of  his 
coming.  The  prisoner  had  to  secrete  his  tools.  He  had  also  to  secrete  the 
chips  and  rubbish.    The  appearance  of  these  would  have  betrayed  him. 

2.  Tell  what  the  italicized  pronouns  stand  for:  (a)  Its  song  resembles  thai  of 
the  thrush.  {}>)  He  asked  for  some  milk,  but  there  was  none  to  be  had.  (c)  It 
was  necessary  to  make  another  choice,  {d)  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  him 
of  the  danger,  {e)  We  offered  to  divide  it  equally  but  he  would  not  agree  to 
thai.  {/)  They  had  not  heard  from  him  for  a  week,  which  made  them  feel 
rather  uneasy. 

3.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  following,  giving  the  reason  in  each  case: 
(a)  I  and  my  sister  felt  vexed  because  we  came  late  to  dinner,  (b)  Between  you 
and  I,  he  is  not  so  clever  as  he  think,  {c)  Thinks  I  to  myself  there's  burglars 
somewhere  here.  ( d)  The  cook  wont  give  me  none  of  his  sauces,  (e)  This 
is  one  of  the  easiest  grammar  papers  that  has  ever  been  set.  (/)  The  Moor, 
seizing  an  enormous  bolster,  full  of  rage  and  fury,  smothers  her. 

4.  Give  examples  to  show  that  each  of  the  following  may  be  used  with  different 
grammatical  values:  (a)  Daily,  (b)  copper,  {c)  to  see  me,  (d)  in  the  garden,  {e) 
where  you  got  it,  (/)  who  owns  tlie  house. 

5.  Copy  and  write  the  feminine  form  of:  Bridegroom,  beau,  lord,  Mr.,  nephew, 
Mr,  author,  host,  poet,  governor,  actor,  negro,  testator,  hero,  sultan,  landlord, 
Francis,  Joseph. 

■  6.  Copy  and  write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns:  Alley,  attorney,  bay, 
brush,  chimney,  cuff,  church,  cupful,  dish,  essay,  head,  horse,  ki.ss,  money,  muff, 
oak,  portfolio,  prize,  tax,  cargo,  gun,  Ave,  turkey,  success,  summons,  solo,  ally, 
daisy,  echo. 

In  Pronunciation. —  Write  the  following  on  the  board  for  the  pupils  to  study 
and  be  prepared  to  pronounce:    nominative,  florist,  maritime,  orthoepist,   mis- 
chievous, opponent,  servile,  deign,  indict,  extraordinary,  illustrate,  valise,  gigan- 
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tic,  gunwale,  loch,  lough,  lieutenant,  consummate,  azure,  leapt,  invalid  (noun), 
mercantile,  oases,  none. 

In  Arithmetic. —  i.  How  many  cubic  feet  will  loo  bushels  of  grain  occupy? 
(A  bushel  is  equal  to  i><  cubic  feet  nearly.) 

2.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  will  a  bin  8  feet  by  6  feet  by  5  feet  contain? 

3.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  will  be  necessary  in  which  to  store  600 
bushels  of  com  ? 

4.  A  bin  is  8  feet  by  10  feet;  how  deep  will  the  wheat  be  in  it  when  it  contains 
400  bushels  ? 

5.  How  many  bushels  of  shelled  com  will  a  wagon-box  contain  that  is  12  feet 
long,  3  feet  wide,  and  20  inches  deep  ? 

6.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be  stored  in  a  bin  20  feet  by  8  feet,  and 
6  feet  deep?     (A  bushel,  heaped  measure,  contains  about  \%,  cubic  feet.) 

7.  How  deep  must  the  potatoes  be  in  a  wagon-box  10  feet  long  and    3  feet 
wide  to  contain  20  bushels  ? 

8.  How  many  bushels  of  tumips  will  a  wagon-box  contain  that  is  10  feet  long, 
3  feet  wide,  and  22  inches  deep  ? 

9.  The  apples  in  a  bin  12  feet  by  4  feet  are  2>%  feet  deep;  how  many  bushels 
are  there  ? 

10.  A  corn-crib  is  8  feet  wide,  7  feet  high,  and  25  feet  long;  how  many  bushels 
of  com  will  it  contain? 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

The  best  means  of  attaining  success  should  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all 
young  teachers.  Prc^^ession  marks  so  decidedly  the  age  in  which  we  live  that 
one  must  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who  are  entering  the  honored  career 
of  the  pedagogue.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  insist  upon  your  taking  a  paper — 
some  good  educational  periodical.  You  may  never  yet  have  taught,  perhaps 
are  only  preparing  to  do  so.  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  lay  hold  of 
every  means  to  inform  yourself,  that  you  may  make  up  for  your  lack  of  experi- 
ence. If  you  have  taught,  even  for  years,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  read- 
ing. There  are  new  methods  canstantly  being  introduced,  new  ideas  promul- 
gated; and  if  you  would  be  a  live  teacher,  you  must  read  what  is  going  on  in 
other  schools.  You  can  make  use  of  others'  ideas  and  plans,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  by  the  incentive  thus  given,  you  may  be  enabled  to  evolve  [new  and 
better  methods  of  your  own. 

Visit  a  stock  raiser.  His  home  is  strown  with  breeders'  papers.  The  fanner 
has  his  agricultural  periodicals.  The  poultry  joumal  appears  in  the  house  of 
the  chicken  fancier.  The  mechanic  has  his  trade  organ,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  studies  it  with  care. 

Go  into  a  dressmaking  shop.  The  first  thing  you  see  is  a  fashion  magazine, 
and  not  only  one,  but  many,  and  these  are  generally  much  higher-priced  papers 
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than  any  educational  periodicals.  If  these,  whose  pursuits  are  so  far  from  being 
intellectual,  feel  the  need  of  the  help  that  can  be  obtained  by  professional  read- 
ing, how  much  more  ought  those  who  are  dealing  with  human  brains,  and  im- 
mortal souls,  to  appreciate  the  good  that  can  be  gained  by  pursuing  a  like 
course. 

When  you  have  secured  a  paper  or  magazine  as  a  guide  in  your  work,  make 
use  of  ity  and  put  in  practice  what  you  need.  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan 
to  have  on  hand  one  of  *'  Mark  Twain's  Scrap  Books,"  which  are  ready  '*  gum- 
med/* and  when  a  journal  is  read  through  to  cut  out  such  articles  as  I  think 
would  be  valuable — poems,  exercises,  etc. — and  put  them  in  the  book  in  order; 
then,  when  I  need  them,  I  can  turn  to  them  readily,  and  find  valuable  help  in 
my  work. —  Exchange, 

WHAT  I  DID  WITH  MY  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS. 

The  previous  teacher  had  taken  them  over  the  United  States  and  South  Am- 
erica, and  had  begun  Europe.  To  learn  what  to  do  first  I  asked  a  few  test 
questions  about  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  the  States  drained  by  certain  riv- 
ers, and  the  names  of  States  having  a  coasting  trade.  I  found  the  class  sadly 
deficient  in  what  might  be  called  related  knowledge,  i,  e,y  the  relative  sizes  Of 
States,  the  direction  of  one  State  from  another,  the  direction  of  surface  slope, 
the  commercial  dependence  of  the  people  of  one  State  upon  another,  and  worse 
than  all,  I  found  a  strong  dislike  to  the  study. 

I  concluded  that  they  had  been  trying  to  memorize  geography,  so  I  tried  turn- 
ing geography  into  an  accomplishment. 

I  went  to  a  store  and  obtained  a  quantity  of  white  wrapping  paper.  This  I 
cut  into  small  sheets. 

Each  pupil  was  given  three  sheets  the  next  morning,  and  he  was  asked  to 
draw  from  memory  the  outline  of  his  State;  then  to  locate  his  town  and  de- 
signate it  by  its  Initial  letter;  to  draw  a  line  to  the  nearest  city  of  ov^r  100,000 
inhabitants,  the  same  way;  to  locate  the  capital  and  largest  city ;  to  draw  through 
the  State  one  railroad;  and  indicate  the  position  of  States  bounding  it  and  start 
their  boundary  lines,  but  not  to  draw  their  boundaries  in  full. 

The  class  was  then  allowed  to  compare  the  sketch  with  the  map.  Not  a  few 
showed  surprise  at  their  ignorance.  Without  noticing  this,  I  asked  them  to  re- 
peat the  process,  with  but  slight  variation  in  the  directions.  After  the  third 
trial  I  collected  the  sketches —  I  could  not  call  them  maps — last  drawn. 

The  next  day  I  asked  them  to  draw  a  line  to  indicate  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida;  then  to  show  where  the  boundary  of  each  State  along  the 
coast  touched  the  water, — a  short  line  running  inland  was  sufficient;  and  to  in- 
dicate the  name  of  the  State. 

Again  the  exercise  was  compared  with  the  book  and  repeated,  and  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Washington  located,  after  which  the  papers  were  collected. 

The  next  day  the  coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  tried  in  the  same  way; 
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then  the  Pacific  coast;  and  then  the  northern  boundary.  Few  of  the  last  would 
be  recognized  as  similar  to  anything  set  down  in  the  books. 

In  the  same  way  the  Mississippi  River  was  drawn  from  source  to  mouth;  the 
chains  of  mountains  given;  their  surroundings  and  trend;  and  the  direction  and 
distance  of  cities  from  each  other  shown  by  connecting  lines  and  figures. 

Then,  with  the  maps  before  them  they  were  asked  to  draw  the  outlines  of  the 
United  States;  to  indicate  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  etc.,  as  they  were  named; 
and  then  sent  to  the  board  to  reproduce  from  memory. 

As  separate  States  were  reviewed,  the  class  was  sent  to  the  board  to  sketch 
the  State  and  to  locate  the  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  spoken  of  in  the  text  As  each 
city  was  named  some  pupil  was  called  upon  to  recite  what  he  could  about  it. 
In  this  way  South  America  was  reviewed  and  the  advance  work  on  Europe  be- 
gun. 

The  result  was  a  lively  interest  in  the  study,  an  ability  to  see  and  to  retain  a 
mental  picture  of  what  was  seen.  It  was  not  the  object  to  teach  map  drawing 
but  geography.  And  so,  when  in  the  study  of  Europe,  the  various  productions 
were  mentioned  and  the  areas  producing  them  were  designated. 

The  printed  page,  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  combined  to  form  such  an 
association  of  ideas  about  each  item  or  object  of  interest  that  to  forget  was  im- 
possible.— Exchange. 

HISTORY  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Almost  by  universal  consent  the  study  of  history  had  been  deferred  in  the 
public  schools  until  about  the  third  year  before  graduation,  when  the  pupil  is 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  *  *  *  What  is  the  objection  to  teaching 
history  to  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  ?  *  *  »  Children 
have  not  the  power  to  grasp  or  to  retain  a  long  series  of  historical  facts.  If  you 
were  to  sail  down  a  river  a  hundred  miles  long,  you  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  retain  in  memory  the  scenery  in  detail.  And  if,  after  completing  the  journey, 
you  were  put  under  a  sort  of  compulsion  to  reproduce  daily,  in  accurate  de- 
scriptions every  inch  of  the  way,  the  tame  as  well  as  the  spirited,  traveling 
would  become  as  hateful  to  you  as  history  is  to  the  young.  Now  if  you  were 
required  to  recall  only  the  picturesque,  you  would  have  found  the  journey 
a  delight  and  the  recollection  a  pleasure.  Give  to  children  only 
the  picturesque  in  history  —  not  in  short,  lifeless  sections,  but  in 
lengthy,  graphic  chapters,  passing  over  the  long  intervals  of  dull  and 
dreary  fact — and  history  will  become  to  them  a  story  or  a  series  of  stories  de- 
lightfiil  to  study  and  easy  to  remember.  For  instance,  American  history  might 
be  written  in  simple  stories,  under  such  heads  as  these:  **The  First  Voyage  of 
Columbus,"  "The  Settlement  of  Jamestown,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Mayflower," 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Smith."  A  book  similar  to  this  was  put 
into  my  school,  several  years  ago,  as  a  supplementary  reader.  The  children 
take  one  chapter  of  about  ten  pages  every  week.     Each  chapter  is  a  story  com- 
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plete  in  itself.  They  read  it  over  a  number  of  times,  or  the  teacher  reads  it  to 
them,  and  then  they  are  asked  to  tell  the  story.  What  one  does  not  remember 
another  does,  and  when  it  has  all  been  reviewed,  often  in  a  very  spirited  man- 
ner, they  sit  down  and  write  it  out  in  their  own  way.  It  thus  becomes  not  only 
an  interesting  history,  but  a  very  profitable  language  lesson. — E.  M,  Lancaster, 


HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

This  was  written  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book  on  moral  science:  "If  there  should 
be  another  flood,  for  refuge  hither  fly;  though  all  the  world  should  be  sub- 
merged, this  book  would  still  be  dry." 

Fertility  of  school-boy  excuse  is  proverbial.  **What  is  this?"  shouted  the 
teacher,  pointing  to  an  ink-blot  on  the  copy  book.  "Please,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a 
tear,"  replies  the  owner,  meekly.  "A  tear!  how  could  a  tear  be  black?"  thun- 
ders the  teacher.  "Please,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a  colored  boy *s  tear."  Another 
boy  accounted  for  his  lateness  to  supper  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher  had 
been  so  much  pleased  with  his  geography  lesson  that  she  gave  him  an  encore. 
Another,  asked  to  cite  some  of  the  references  to  Caesar's  times,  muttered: 
"Though  lost  to  citCy  to  memory  dear." 

"I  have  marked  you  punctual,  sir,"  said  a  professor  to  a  student  habitually 
late  at  prayers:  "What  is  your  excuse?"  "Sick,  sir,  and  couldn't  sleep."  A 
bright  Hibernian  apologized  himself  for  lack  of  application  on  the  ground  that 
"no  Irish  need  apply." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  me,"  cried  an  exasperated  teacher  to  a  dull  pupil,  "you  would 
be  the  biggest  donkey  in  this  village."  Another  calls  out,  "Henry,  you  are 
such  a  bad  boy  that  you  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  the  company  of  those  scholars  on 
the  bench.    Come  up  here  and  sit  by  me." 

Answers  to  examination  questions  often  belong  to  the  humor  of  the  school 
room,  as  witness  the  following  in  physiology,  which  we  take  from  an  article  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly:  "Anatomy  is  dissecting  of 
bodies  generally  lifeless. "  "  Anatomy  is  study  of  parts  of  the  body,  physiology 
study  of  action  of  parts,  hygiene  is  application  of  these  parts  "  (Italics  are  ours). 
"Kinds  of  bathing,  adapted  to  the  age,  quantity,  quality,  and  health  of  the  per- 
son." "Supemator  are  the  muscles  about  the  back."  "The  hygiene  of  a 
muscle  should  have  proper  rest  and  exercise."  "Hygiene  is  the  study  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  large  blood  vessels. "  "The 
mouth  is  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  extends  through 
the  throat,  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. "  ' '  The  extent  of  the  mouth  helps  the 
digestion  of  food. "  "  Nervous  system  a  decided  part  of  the  body. "  "A  young 
person  who  goes  to  parties  and  has  great  excitement  has  generally  some  brain 
trouble,  such  as  St.  Vitus  dance."  "  It  is  far  more  reliable  to  drive  out  the  fire 
of  a  room  and  put  on  extra  clothing  than  it  is  to  put  on  on  clothing  and  sit  in 
front  of  a  burning  fire. "     "  Soap  is  important  in  carrying  of!  the  fat  of  the  body. ' ' 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

TWO  HISTORICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  by  W.  F.  Allen  and  P.  V.  N.  Myers, 
(Ginn&Co.;  6io  pp.,  I1.30,)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Eastern  Nations  and 
Greece,  prepared  by  President  Myers,  and  Rome,  which  is  to  be  published  later, 
and  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  As  illness 
has  delayed  the  preparation  of  the  second  part,  the  present  volume  contains  in 
its  place  the  History  of  Rome,  written  for  President  Myers'  former  work.  The 
first  part  has  been  entirely  re-written,  and  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  re- 
cent explorations  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  connecting  links  between  the 
history  of  the  East  and  that  of  Greece,  as  they  have  been  diligently  and  ingen- 
iously worked  out  by  modern  scholars,  are  set  forth,  making  apparent  the  unity 
of  civilization  and  our  indebtedness  to  the  earliest  civilizations  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  race  is  seen  to  be  con- 
tinuous, and  the  origin  of  civilization  to  lie  far  back  of  the  historic  record,  in  that 
dim  foretime,  some  elements  of  which  are  developed  by  the  study  of  compara- 
tive philology  and  of  archaeology.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  mere  trans- 
mitters of  the  knowledge  of  their  predecessors,  but,  as  President  Myers  clearly 
shows,  the  most  quick-witted  and  original  race  the  world  has  seen.  The  author 
has  great  skill  in  selecting  his  material  and  constructing  his  narrative,  and  thus 
in  place  of  the  usual  dry  and  forbidding  digest  of  a  historical  compendium,  gives 
us  a  readable  and  even  interesting  history.  The  work  is  furnished  with  chro- 
nological summaries,  colored  maps,  and  numerous  valuable  illustrations,  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  publishers  promise  the  second  part  of 
the  history  early  in  1889. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Ephraim  Emerton, 
(Ginn&Co.;  268  pp.,  I1.25,)  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  vivifying 
power  of  the  right  point  of  view  in  studying  history.  The  period  of  which  it 
treats,  (375-814  A.  D.)  has  received  its  coloring  in  the  minds  of  all  readers 
by  the  title  of  Gibbons*s  great  work,  which  still  remains  the  chief  authority  for 
the  period.  He  styled  his  history  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,'' and  to  one  familiar  with  the  splendors  of  that  empire,  its  decline  is  apt  to 
be  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  epoch.  But  a  history  of  decay  and  decline 
is  not  an  inspiring  history.  Fortunately  the  decline  of  the  old  civilization  is 
also  the  birth  of  the  new,  which  has  now  attained  such  strength  and  expansion 
that  the  study  of  its  origin  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  our  author  treats  the  period.  He  finds  in  it  the  three  great  formative 
forces  of  modem  life  beginning  to  take  shape,  viz:  the  organized  Christian 
church;  the  invading  Germanic  races,  and  the  dominance  of  the  Frankish  race 
over  the  other  Germanic  nations.  His  treatment  of  his  theme  is  broad  and 
sympathetic,  avoiding  dogmatism,  and  putting  the  reader  in  the  way  of  finding 
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infonnatioi]  for  himself.  Indeed,  he  has  made  an  interesting  and  valuable 
compendium,  which  deserves  at  once  to  find  favor  with  students  of  history.  It 
is  well  provided  with  maps,  lists  of  works  for  reference,  accounts  of  contempo- 
raneous material,  and  suggestions  to  teachers. 


— Academic  Algebra,  for  the  use  of  high  schools  and  academies,  by  E.  A. 
Bowser,  (D.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York;  352  pp.)  endeavors  to  make  the  pupil 
use  his  knowledge  for  some  practical  purpose  as  soon  as  possible,  recognizing  in 
this  the  right  spring  of  interest  in  his  work.  Hence  equations  and  problems 
involving  them  are  early  introduced.  A  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  solving 
quadratic  and  other  equations  by  means  of  factors,  which  are  often  obvious  on 
inspection,  and  afford  a  short  road  to  results.  The  examples  are  very  numer- 
ous and  thoroughly  progressive,  the  explanations  lucid  and  ample,  and  the 
book  complete  up  to  and  through  progressions.  The  College  Algebra,  by 
the  same  author.  (540  pp.)  continues  thesubject  through  intermediate  co-ef)icints 
series,  imaginary  quantities,  the  theory  of  equations  and  higher  numerical 
equations. 

— The  Definitions  of  Euclid,  by  R.  Webb,  (George  Bell  &  Sons,  London; 
47  pp.)  furnishes  explanations  of  geometric  definitions  and  exercises  for  testing 
the  comprehension  of  the  learner.  They  seem  well  contrived  to  secure  that 
perfect  understanding  upon  which  satisfactory  progress  depends. 

—Bench  Work  in  Wood,  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  161  pp.,  75c,)  is 
a  class  room  manual.  It  presents  clearly  the  essential  facts  common  to  bench 
tools  for  wood  and  explains  their  action  and  adjustment;  presents  a  thorough 
course  of  practice  to  develop  ability  to  use  the  tools,  and  discusses  such  forms 
and  adaptations  of  joints  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  construction. 
The  book  is  prepared  by  the  professor  of  practical  mechanics  in  Perdue  Univer- 
sity, seems  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  clear  and  concise  in  its  explanations  and 
directions,  and  abundantly  illustrated  with  engravings. 

— Selected  Poems  from  Premieres  et  NouvellesMeditations  pour 
Alphonse  M.  Lamartine,  edited  by  G.  O.  Curme,  (D,  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  176 
pp.,  75c.,)  gives  a  very  admirable  sketch  of  Lamartine  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, and  introductions  to  each  of  the  selections,  with  such  notes  as  are  neces- 
sary for  their  full  comprehension.  The  editor  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lam- 
artine, and  will  give  something  of  his  enthusiasm  to  the  student. 

— Colloquia  Latina,  by  Benjamin L.  D'Ooge,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  77  pp., 
50c.,)  aims  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and  secure  thoroughness  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
by  the  introduction  of  conversations  in  that  language.  The  dialogues  have 
come  out  of  the  author's  class  room,  and  are  provided  with  ample  notes  and 
questions  for  the  help  of  the  student. 

— Three  small  pamphlets  on  our  table  call  for  brief  mention:  Topics  in  An- 
cient History,  by  Clara  W.  Wood,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  25c.,)  contains  the  history. 
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topics  and  references  used  in  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  Aims  and  Methods  in 
Classical  Study,  by  William  G.  Hale,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  20c.,)  controverts  Prof. 
Morris'  position  that  the  aim  is  to  teach  philology,  and  ably  maintains  that  it  is 
to  study  literature  or  the  humanities.  The  Phonological  Investigation  op 
Old  English,  by  A.  S.  Cook,  (Ginn  &  Co.,)  gives  and  solves  fifty  problems 
relating  to  the  derivation  and  relations  of  English  words. 
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— ^The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Good  Citizenship,  of  which  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  is  chairman,  is  con- 
vinced that  one  very  important  field  of 
labor  for  it  is  the  public  schools,  in 
which  it  seeks  to  make  instruction  in 
cities  more  systematic  and  general. 
As  a  step  to  this  the  society  has  issued 
a  descriptive  syllabus  of  works  on  civil 
government  especially  fitted  for  schools. 
Those  placed  on  the  first  list  as  most 
valuable  are  the  texts  of  Andrews, 
Da  vies,  Macy,  Martin,  Mowry,  Nord- 
hoff  and  Townsend. 

— Reports  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion indicate  that  going  to  San  Francis- 
co resulted  in  dispersing  the  crowd 
from  the  east  all  over  the  Pacific  coast. 
Attendance  at  the  meetings  was  com- 
paratively light,  but  almost  every  city 
in  California  and  Oregon  had  its  crowd 
of  teachers,  sight-seeing  and  studying 
geography.  In  this  way  the  associa- 
tion was  a  great  success,  and  the  fruits 
of  it  will  doubtless  appear  in  hundreds 
of  schoolrooms.  How  else  can  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  new  west  of  this 
country  be  so  surely  disseminated  all 
over  the  land,  as  by  sending  thousands 
of  teachers  to  see  it  for  themselves? 
The  proceedings  they  can  read  in  the 
report  this  winter  by  their  firesides. 

— Altogether  the  evidence  of  pro- 
gress in  the  adoption  of  the  course  of 
study  for  common  schools  is  very  en- 
couraging. The  reports  published  in 
last  month's  Journal  are  fairly  indi- 


cative of  the  present  condition  of  the 
movement.  In  Dane  county,  Supt 
Collins  says  in  his  last  report,  the  course 
is  ''surely  making  its  way  into  the  best 
schools,  and  is  gaining  in  popular  as 
•well  as  educational  estimation.  Op- 
portunity was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  term  for  advanced  upper  form 
pupils  to  pass  an  examination  with  a 
view  to  graduation  in  the  course  of 
study.  As  a  result  twenty- eight  pupils 
received  diplomas."  Supt.  Ames,  of 
the  first  district  of  Dane  county,  says: 
"Thirty-three  pupils  have  passed  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  the  course  of 
study  and  have  been  awarded  diplo- 
mas of  graduation." 

— There  is  in  many  counties  of  the 
state  a  notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  for  second  grade  teachers' 
certificates,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
legislation  of  1886,  extending  the  time 
for  which  such  certificates  are  valid. 
Another  result  of  this  legislation  is 
noteworthy.  School  officials  are  be* 
ginning  to  take  note  of  the  difference 
between  a  first,  second  and  third  grade 
certificate.  The  greater  value  now  at- 
taching to  higher  grade  certificates  nat- 
urally enhances  their  significance  in 
the  eyes  of  their  holders  and  of  school 
officials. 

— Supt.  Ames,  of  Dane  county,  says 
of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle:  "Re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  general  reading 
is  an  essential  element  of  education 
and  an  important  factor  in  school  work. 
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efforts  have  been  made  to  give  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  systematically  pur- 
sue a  definite  and  well  considered  plan 
of  reading.  The  plan  is  to  arrange 
suitable  work  in  regular  courses  of 
study,  so  that  a  little  work  done  each 
week  will  accomplish  the  whole  in  a 
year.  To  this  end  reading  circles  have 
been  formed  in  a  number  of  places,  and 
teachers  urged  to  pursue  the  course  as 
prepared  by  the  state  circle.  The  re- 
sults are  flattering;  teachers  are  awake 
to  the  fact  that  careful,  earnest  study  is 
needed  to  keep  up  with  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  all  things  pertaining  to  their 
work,  and  are  fast  becoming  members 
of  local  organizations,  where  they  meet 
and  discuss  the  topics  assigned  for  their 
reading.  That  good  will  come  out  of 
this  is  apparent  to  all." 

— Miss  Margaret  Horsford,  of  La 
Crosse,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
Whitewater  Normal  School. 

—Commenting  on  the  city  school 
census,  the  La  Crosse  Democrat  ssys: 
**Ot  the  7,225  of  school  age — that  is, 
between  four  and  twenty — 3,486  attend 
public  school,  1,058  private  school, 
making  a  total  of  4,544  in  school,  while 
1,370  are  employed.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  the  remaining  1,808  are  mere 
idlers,  though  far  too  many  are.  Many 
parents  are  wiser  than  the  law  of  the 
state  and  do  not  send  infants  of  four 
years  to  school  simply  because  they 
may.  Those  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  seven  who  do  not  attend  school, 
comprise  no  doubt  the  larger  share  of 
this  number.  The  number  employed 
is  six  more  than  last  year;  the  number 
in  private  schools  seventy-two  greater, 
and  the  number  in  public  schools  twen- 
ty-one greater.'* 

— At  the  examination  for  Teachers' 
State  Certificates,  held  in  Madison, 
July  30-August  4.  life  certificates  were 
granted  to  the  following:  J.  W.  Barnes, 


Richland  Center;  L.  E.  Gettle,  Edger- 
ton;  Otto  Gaffron,   Plymouth;  Martha 

E.  Hanson,  Caledonia,  111. ;  and  C.  H. 
Sylvester,  Roscoville.  Limited  certifi- 
cates were  granted  A.  W.  Dassler,  Man- 
itowoc; J.  C.  Perkins,  Jefierson. 

—The  following  changes  of  school 
principals  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
during  the  month:  L.  S.  Keelly  goes  to 
West  Bend;  P.  T.  Nelson  and  Henry 
Krueger  go  to  Hartford;  D.  Cameron 
toKewaskum;  M.  A.  Hatch  to  Boyd; 
Paul  Bergen  to  Montello;  E.  A.  Camp- 
bell to  Milton;  C.  S.  Groesbeck  to  Cen- 
tralia;  H.  C.  Curtis  to  Waupun;  F.  E. 
Peterson  to  Eagle. 

— In  the  public  school  at  Palmyra,  of 
which  H.  W.  Rood  is  principal,  wood- 
working has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced during  the  past  year.  A  shop 
has  been  fitted  up  with  benches  and 
the  most  necessary  tools,  and  pupils 
who  choose  encouraged  to  spend  forty- 
five  minutes  at  work  in  it  each  day. 
There  is  no  lack  of  recruits,  and  the  in- 
terest in  other  school  work  is  greatly 
increased,  while  many  products  of  the 
pupils'  labor  appear  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  school  not  long  since  added  over 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  books  to 
its  library. 

— Dr.  Domer,  formerly  of  the  Ger- 
man English  Normal  School,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  13th  District 
Primary  School  in  Milwaukee,  and  C. 

F.  Zimmerman  principal  of  the  17th 
District  School,  vice  H.  J.  Menzie,  re- 
signed. 

— In  Waukesha  county  a  commenda- 
ble zeal  for  the  improvement  of  country 
school  houses  seems  to  have  arisen.  A 
year  ago  Supt.  Smith  reported  that 
there  were  ten  poor  school  houses  in  the 
county,  but  during  the  year  six  new 
buildings  have  been  erected.  In  the 
first  district  of  Dane  county  five  new 
school  houses  have  been  built  during 
the  year,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $10,020. 
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Supt.  Ames  says  that  "they  are  all  well 
constructed,  and  provided  with  furni- 
ture of  the  most  approved  pattern. ' '  A 
great  defect  in  the  new  houses,  as  well 
as  the  old  ones,  is  the  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  proper  ventilation. 

—At  Cassville,  J.  N.  Williams  be- 
comes principal  of  the  public  schools; 
F,  K.  Shuttleworth,  at  Potosi;  C.  R. 
Showalter,  at  Lancaster;  Harry  Keyes, 
at  Bessemer;  J.  E.  Buler,  at  Ablemans; 
F.  M.  Groat,  at  Lavalle;  T.  C.  Mor- 
row, at  Wonewoc;  E.  V.  Wemick  re- 
turns to  Hillsborough;  Mr.  Woolcock 
goes  to  Westfield;  Mr.  Gardinier  to 
Green  Bay;  T.  E.  Chandler  to  Clinton- 
ville;  W.J.  Pollock  to  Kenosha;  S.  F. 
Grubbto  Weyauwega;  P.  H.  McGovem 
to  Chilton. 

— C.  H.  Leach,  for  many  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kenosha  schools,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Chicago  schools. 

— In  Juneau  county,  nineteen  gradu- 
ated from  the  district  schools  this  year, 
making  the  total  number  of  graduates 
between  seventy  and  eighty.  Those 
holding  district  school  diplomas  are  re- 
ceived into  the  high  school  at  Mauston 
and  New  Lisbon  without  further  exam- 
ination. The  arrangement  tends  to 
build  up  the  high  schools,  and  to  pro- 
duce more  contiuous  and  satisfactory 
work  in  the  district  schools. 

—At  Mount  Steriing,  A.  McDowell 
held  a  summer  school  this  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  from  sixty  to  seventy. 
Mr.  Showalter's  school  at  Cassville  was 
also  well  attended. 

— An  interesting  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing this  summer,  in  Minneapolis,  of  the 
Business  Educators'  Association  of 
America,  was  the  transactions  of  that 
section  known  as  the  School  of  Civics, 
of  which  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee, 
is  president.  Its  object  is  to  encourage 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  political 
economy,    political    history,    political 


ethics,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  so 
on.  Ten  interesting  papers  were  pre- 
sented to  the  section,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  general  and  earnest. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  a  meas- 
ure was  adopted  providing  for  local  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  these 
schools.  The  questions  are  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Presidents  of  the  schools 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  the 
State  Superintendent.  Such  local  ex- 
aminations  may  be  held  twice  each  year, 
at  specified  times  and  in  such  counties 
as  make  due  application  through  the. 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
shall  act  as  conductor  of  such  examina- 
tions when  appointed,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  committee  may 
prescribe.  The  examinations  thus 
authorized  shall  be  held  as  nearly  sim- 
ultaneously as  possible  throughout  all 
counties  making  application.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  papers  made  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Normal  School  located  in  the  **  In- 
stitute District"  in  which  the  county 
may  be  situated,  until  it  may  be  deter- 
mined whether  this  distribudcm  of  labor 
in  examination  of  manuscript  prove 
seriously  unequal.  The  papers  made 
by  candidates  shall  be  examined  and 
ranked  by  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
schools,  and  report  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  who  shall  issue  cer- 
tificates of  admif^sion  to  all  successful 
applicants,  and  such  certificate  shall 
constitute  the  basis  of  admission  to  any 
State  Normal  School  (except  that  at 
Milwaukee),  at  any  time  within  two 
years  from  date  of  certificate,  provided 
that  it  be  accompanied  by  required 
"nomination"  and  other  satisfactory 
evidence  of  fitness. 

—  The  Board  also  adopted  the  follow- 
ing one  year  course  of  professional 
study:  (a)  A  course  of  ten  (lo)  weeks 
in  review  and  methods  upon  each  of 
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the  following-named  branches:  Read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
writing^  and  physiology  (especially  in 
the  hygienic  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics),  (b)  A  special  course  of 
twenty  (20)  weeks  in  school  manage- 
ment, as  related  to  organization,  dis- 
cipline, classification,  courses  of  study 
and  school  law.  (c)  A  course  of  twenty 
(20)  weeks  in  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, supplemented  by  twenty  (20)  weeks 
of  class-teaching  in  school  of  practice, 
(d)  A  course  of  twenty  (20)  weeks  in 
drawing,  and  at  least  ten  (10)  weeks  in 
composition,  (e)  A  course  of  twenty 
(20)  weeks  in  psychology,  which  shall 
"clearly  include"  an  examination  of 
the  nature  and  classification  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  their  laws,  and  methods 
best  adapted  to  their  development 
For  admission  to  this  course  examina- 
tion is  required  on  all  branches  for  first 
grade  county  certificate,  and  proof  of 
three  years*  successfiil  teaching. 

— The  institutes  this  season  are  well 
attended  and  seem  to  be  doing  excel- 
lent work.  The  shorter  time  of  hold- 
ing them  produces  greater  continuity 
of  attendance.  The  best  record  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  the  institute  at 
Princeton.  Seventy-eight  were  en- 
rolled, all  but  fiw^  when  the  institute 
opened  on  Monday  morning,  and  there 
were  no  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness 
during  the  session.  These  conditions 
for  good  work  are  rarely  surpassed, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  institute  was  in  ac- 
cordance. At  Chilton,  one  feature  of 
interest  was  the  exhibit  of  teaching  ap- 
paratus prepared  by  teachers,  of  the 
county  reading  charts,  picture  charts 
for  language  work,  maps,  number 
work  of  various  sorts,  and  some  physi- 
cal apparatus. 

—At  the  Black  River  Falls  institute, 
Supt.  Hoskins  wrote  on  the  blackboard 
the  following  questions,  to  which  we 
append  the  answers   obtained:  What 


educational  papers  do  you  take?  (Six- 
teen take  two  or  more;  twenty-five  take 
one;  eight  take  none;  of  the  latter  two 
were  teachers. )  What  works  on  teach- 
ing do  you  own?  (Thirteen  own  two 
or  more;  twenty-one  own  one  only; 
fifteen,  none,  and  of  these  eleven  are 
teachers.)  Have  you  a  dictionary? 
(Six  have  Webster's  Unabridged;  teui 
Webster's  Academic;  twenty-one  the 
American  or  others,  and  twelve,  none.) 
Have  you  a  History  of  the  United 
States  larger  than  a  school  history? 
(Fourteen  have,  and  thirty-five  have 
school  history  or  none.  Of  those  own- 
ing larger  histories,  seven  were  teach- 
ers in  the  graded  schools.)  The  Supt. 
adds:  *The  American  and  other  dic- 
tionaries are  so  small  as  to  be  practi- 
cally of  little  value,  so  that  thirty  three 
of  the  forty-nine  are  not  properly  sup: 
plied  with  a  good  working  dictionary, 
and  thirty-five  -are  without  a  good  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Is  not  this 
suggestive  of  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  our  schools  fail  to  teach  these 
branches  properly?" 

— The  following  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented to  those  in  attendance  at  the 
Wisconsin  Summer  School  of  Science 
and  Pedagogy,  by  the  committee  whose 
names  are  signed  to  them,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  on  Tuesday,  August 
3,  1888.  They  are  some  evidence  of 
the  interest  which  the  work  of  the 
school  aroused: 

Whereas,  The  Wisconsin  Summer 
School  for  Teachers  is  about  to  close 
its  second  session  with  numbers  in- 
creased and  usefulness  enlarged;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  good  work  it  is  doing  will  be 
extended  far  into  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  We  expect  that  as  its  op- 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BeUa  of  Pare  Copper  ftnd  Tin  for  Charcha^ 
jSchoolB,  FH-e  AlftrmaiFarma,  etc.   FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  CiaeinMli.  O 
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portunities  become  better  known  it  will 
be  deemed  indispensable  to  efficient 
work  in  many  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic schools: 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  hearty 
thanks  to  those  who  organized  and 
have  largely  provided  for  its  support; 
also  to  our  instructors,  for  their  efficient 
and  unwearied  labors  and  kindly  in- 
terest in  our  welfare, 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  see  some 
steps  taken  toward  putting  the  Sum- 
mer School  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  ab- 


sent members  of  our  profession  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
here  afforded,  and  the  hope  that  more 
will  find  them  available  hereafter, 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions be   sent   to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Sunmier  School. 
Chas.  M.  Fox, 
Lafayette  Bliss, 
W.  R.  Hemmenway, 
Hattie  Merrill, 
a.  w.  burtom, 

Conmiittee. 
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THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

[Address  before  the  Wlsoonsin  Teaobers'  Association.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association: 
It  is  seldom  the  good  fortune  of  a  lawyer  to  have  such  an  audience, 
such  an  occasion  and  such  a  theme.  He  usually  addresses  twelve  men  who 
are  constrained  to  listen  by  the  sanctions  of  an  oath;  who  attend  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law.  An  audience  always  selected,  but 
not  always  select;  chosen  by  lot,  without  reference  to  fitness  or  ability. 
We  have  one  manifest  advantage  over  other  speakers;  the  jury  may  go 
to  sleep,  but  they  cannot  go  away.  The  advocate  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  his  audience  although  his  hearers  may  lose  themselves  during  the 
address. 

It  is  a  genuine  delight  to  meet  such  an  audience  as  this,"*  to  be  brought 
lace  to  face  with  these  cultured  men  and  women  who  have  in  custody 
the  intellect  of  the  next  generation.  I  feel  constrained,  though  not 
specially  commissioned,  to  speak  a  word  of  grateful  recognition  on  be- 
half of  the  state  to  these  tireless  laborers,  who,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
are  devoting  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  service  of  the  nation.  I 
want  to  assure  you  confidentially  that  we  think  a  great  deal  more  of  you 
than  we  have  ^ven  you  reason  to  suppose.  We  beg  of  you  not  to  guage 
our  appreciation  and  esteem  by  the  salary  we  pay.  How  can  we  look 
with  indifference  upon  your  labors  ?  The  cohorts  that  you  are  drilling 
will  soon  overpower  us  all,  and  occupy  every  position  we  now  hold. 
Yes  we  may  already  hear  their  eager  footsteps  as  they  press  on  towards 
us.  In  a  few  short  years  they  will  snatch  the  sword,  the  ferrule,  the 
gavel  and  the  gown  from  our  trembling  hands.     Then  will  they  repre- 
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sent  all  that  remains  of  our  names  and  fortunes,  being  the  residuary 
legatees  of  our  honor  as  they  are  now  the  embodiment  of  our  dearest 
hopes. 

We  are  not  so  obtuse  as  to  believe  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  paltry 
stipend  that  the  state  doles  out  with  sparing  hand.  You  would  not  be 
seeking  mercenary  gain  in  this  barren  field.  The  work  itself  has  peculiar 
charms  and  furnishes  sublime  emolument.  There  is  compensation  far 
above  the  plane  of  hire  and  salary.  You  climb  among  the  rugged  peaks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  you  will  be  often  faint,  weary  and  foot-sore, 
but  you  are  well  rewarded  for  your  tiresome  effort.  Nature  reveals  her- 
self in  her  naked  sublimity.  Stand  there  above  the  timber  line,  and 
witness  the  approach  of  the  frowning  thunder  cloud  that  rolls  majestically 
along  between  the  mountain  peaks  almost  on  the  level  where  you  stand. 
See  the  forked  tongues  of  flame  that  dart  out  on  either  hand.  Hear 
the  continued  peals  of  deep-toned  thunder  as  they  echo  and  re-echo 
among  the  crags,  reverberating  over  the  deep  sounding  caverns.  See 
the  stately  procession  pass  like  a  terrible  panorama  of  evil.  See  it  cap 
the  neighboring  peak  with  a  covering  of  snow,  which  responds  to  the 
first  sun-burst  with  all  the  glory  and  brilliancy  of  ten  million  diamcmds, 
flashing  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  God  of  all  beauty  and  grandeur  who 
at  such  an  elevation  seems  very  near.  Thus  may  we  typify  the  sublime 
intellectual  heights  where  the  teacher  has  his  triumphs  as  well  as  his 
trials.  It  is  a  partial  view  that  regards  the  dingy  walls  of  a  school 
house  as  bounding  a  cramped  and  narrow  horizon.  It  takes  in  enough 
of  the  Eastern  sky  to  portray  all  the  mingled  glories  of  the  intellectual 
dawn.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  ambition,  the  nursery  of  patriotism. 
Over  it  stands  the  divine  star  of  Bethlehem.  Thank  God  it  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  wise  men.  It  has  become  the  star  of  em- 
pire. What  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  priest  in  such  a  temple.  To  fiishion 
and  temper  immortal  souls  —  what  duty  more  delicate  —  what  trust  more 
sacred!  To  adjust  and  set  in  operation  the  subtle  machinery  of  thought 
that  will  run  on  through  endless  cycles.  To  preside  over  the  awaken- 
ing of  power  that  has  no  limit  but  omnipotence.  To  impress  the  stamp 
of  individuality  upon  mystic  forces  that  will  shape  destiny  in  future  ages! 
These  are  the  grand  prerogatives  of  the  teacher.  Who  can  appoint 
the  limits  of  his  influence  ? 

Standing  upon  an  ancient  mining  dump  in  old  Mexico  the  other  day, 
I  saw  a  piece  of  lime  stone  that  had  been  torn  away  from  its  resting 
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place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Upon  that  solid  rock  was  the  impress 
of  a  delicate  fern.  Every  stem,  vein  and  fiber  was  faithfully  outlined. 
There  was  the  plant  reproduced  in  stone,  as  perfect  and  graceful  as  when 
it  nodded  to  the  wind  in  the  primeval  swamp.  The  dull  rock  had  been 
true  to  its  trust  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  ages.  This  little  fern, 
shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  a  desert  waste,  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  all 
human  eyes,  but  by  accident  its  secret  was  betrayed  and  at  this  late  day, 
the  history  of  its  unobtrusive  life  is  read  in  the  solid  rock.  Here  is  an 
object  lesson  worthy  of  thought!  The  teacher's  outline  is  cast  not  in 
plastic  mud,  but  in  the  enduring  substance  of  the  human  mind.  His  in- 
cUviduatity  is  inwrought  upon  it  and  clings  to  it  throughout  its  endless 
career.  In  this  way  it  is  safe  to  calculate  that  Socrates  had  a  hand  in 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S;  that  Aristotle  helped  to  fashion 
the  immortal  proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The  fruitage  of  a  teach- 
er's life  is  not  garnered  at  the  grave.  His  harvest  of  influence  cannot 
be  known  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  pendulum.  What  the  schoolmaster 
gets  in  money,  is  a  small  installment  of  what  society  owes  him.  The 
heavy  balance  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  new  ledger  of  the  future. 

Now  pause  to  consider  the  playful  peculiarities  and  childish  contradic- 
tions of  society,  at  which  it  is  better  philosophy  to  laugh  than  cry. 
The  public  is  as  exacting  in  its  requirepients  as  it  is  stingy  with  its  re- 
wards. The  schoolmaster  must  be  as  courageous  as  Achilles,  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  as  patient  as  Job.  He  must  be  a  scholar  with  the  graces  of 
Chesterfield,  the  taste  of  Ruskin  and  the  austere  morals  of  Luther. 
He  must  have  as  many  eyes  as  Argus;  as  many  hands  as  Briareus.  He 
must  be  as  in^partial  as  the  magnetic  needle;  and  all  these  qualities  must 
be  tempered  by  that  divine  tenderness  which  suffered  little  children  to 
come  and  forbade  them  not.  In  other  words  he  must  be  an  exponent 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  He  must  not  only  be  posted  in  text 
books,  but  must  be  master  of  the  whole  field  of  human  thought  and 
action  as  well  as  human  nature.  He  must  also  have  power  to  exorcise 
the  evil  spirits  of  our  nature.  He  must  be  the  medium  through  which 
they  escape  from  our  hopeful  young  rebels.  One  such  devil  was  enough 
to  demoralize  a  whole  herd  of  swine,  but  a  teacher  may  have  half  a 
hundred  such  filtered  through  him  in  a  single  year.  His  discipline  must 
be  as  severe  as  his  manner  is  suave,  and  all  this  without  the  birch  stick 
—  that  potent  adjunct  of  early  days. 

This  paragon  of  excellence  is  entrusted  with  the  Lares  and  Penates 
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of  our  households.  He  keeps  the  crown  jewels  of  our  homes  —  charged 
with  the  destiny  of  immortal  minds;  compelled  to  carry  a  crushing^ 
weight  of  responsibility  —  all  of  which  is  sustained  with  marvellous 
fidelity.  I  challenge  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor  to  show  devo- 
tion that  has  approached  nearer  to  the  line  of  the  heroic.  Victor  Hugo 
has  made  the  whole  world  weep  over  Fantine,  who  sacrificed  her  hair 
and  teeth  for  her  little  Cosette;  but  many  a  woman  in  your  ranks, 
prompted  by  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  has  offered  up  not  only  hair 
and  teeth,  but  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye  in  the 
interest  of  children  who  sustained  no  other  relation  to  her  than  pupils. 
Her  self  immolation  is  regarded  as  a  cheap  common-place  affair,  her 
name  is  unknown  to  song  or  story  and  the  state  makes  no  provision  for 
these  crippled  veterans. 

How  does  society  reward  this  public  servant  of  whom  it  requires  so 
much  ?  Mirabile  diciu!  he  stands  no  chance  with  the  charlatan  or  the 
mountebank.  Society  apparently  puts  a  higher  estimate  on  its  profes- 
sional ball-tossers,  man-milliners  and  shoulder-hitters.  The  skillful 
jockey  reaps  greater  reward.  The  public  is  uniformly  outbidden  by 
private  corporations.  Business  offers  greater  attractions.  Nobody 
thinks  of  hiring  a  good  lawyer  for  less  than  $25  a  day.  An  equally 
good  teacher  must  be  content  with  $25  a  week.  What  a  grim  illustra- 
tion the  newspaper  of  yesterday  furnishes.  Lord  C.  J.  Coleridge  was 
presiding  at  a  trial  in  England  where  the  evidence  showed  that  one 
Wood,  a  jockey,  was  receiving  annually  for  his  service  $50,000.  When 
Court  adjourned  the  Chief  Justice  went  to  preside  over  a  meeting  called  to 
make  some  charitable  provision  for  the  dependent  family  of  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold.  Matthew  Arnold!  the  poet  the  professor,  the  philoso- 
pher—  who,  dead,  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  all  the  jockeys  who 
ever  drew  a  rein.  We  witness  with  disgust  the  economic  farce  annually 
enacted  by  the  School  Board.  Some  reformer  takes  the  knife  and  pares 
down  your  poor,  puny  salary  until  the  blood  runs.  Then  he  kisses  his 
hand  to  the  crowd,  like  the  clown  who  awaits  applause  after  some  in- 
expressibly silly  caper.  I  wish  that  every  School  Board  in  the  state 
were  here  and  that  God  might  give  me  inspiration  of  thought  and 
cogency  of  language  to  unmask  this  arrant  popular  humbug,  and  ex- 
pose this  spurious  and  extravagant  economy.  Salaries  should  be  large 
enough  to  retain  the  brightest  intellects.  They  are  cheap  at  the  money. 
Good  men  yield  more  to  the  state  than  good  mines.     No  expense  is 
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spared  to  devdop  our  material  resources.  Brain  power  is  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  water  power.  How  can  we  exercise  too  much  care  in 
selecting  the  men  and  women  whose  intellectual  fashion  is  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  future  American  citizen! 

The  destiny  of  society  is  quite  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  school- 
master as  of  the  Iq^islator.  Why  then  should  not  the  public  be  as  well 
represented  in  the  school  house  as  in  the  Senate  ? 

There  is  one  view  of  the  subject  suggested  by  thb  sentiment  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  that  its  importance  demands.  The  inti- 
mate practical  relation  that  the  teacher  bears  to  the  state.  In  a  just 
and  comprehensive  sense,  the  American  teacher  is  an  officer  of  the 
state.  His  functions  are  essentially  political.  Under  our  scheme  of 
Government,  the  free  school  is  a  part  <rf  the  machinery  of  state. 
Where  the  majority  rules,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  majority  be  en- 
lightened. A  man  to  be  free,  must  be  intelligent.  History  teaches  that 
a  majority  may  be  as  cruel  and  bigoted  as  any  other  despot.  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  is  the  dream  of  enthusiasts,  except  the  people  be  in- 
telligent. You  may  have  a  Republic  in  Mexico,  but  the  name  and  form 
are  used  as  a  mask  for  millitary  despotism.  Common  consent  can  never 
be  a  stable  foundation  for  Government  without  common  intelligence. 
In  Europe  it  takes  a  million  armed  men  to  keep  a  National  flag  flying. 
Supremacy  there  means  physical  force.  This  is  as  true  in  Republican 
France  as  with  her  monarchial  neighbors.  In  America  universal  intelli- 
gence has  proven  a  sure  and  stable  foundation  for  sovereignty.  The 
halyard  that  keeps  our  flag  floating  in  mid- air,  is  held  by  citizens  who 
wear  no  uniform  and  carry  no  sword.  They  are  the  teachers  of  our 
public  schools. 

Compulsory  education  is  a  political  safe  guard.  The  ballot  in  the 
hand  of  an  ignorant  citizen  is  more  dangerous  than  a  hand  grenade. 
Darkness  and  danger  are  inter- convertible  terms.  All  progress  now 
lies  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  advancement.  Teach !  Teach !  Teach ! 
This  is  the  shiboleth  of  progress  and  good  politics.  The  state  is  called 
upon  to  promulgate  anew  the  creative  fiat.  **Let  there  be  light." 
Let  it  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  and  inaccessible  caverns  of  society. 
Flash  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  hideous  social  monsters  who  lurk  in  these 
dark  dens.  They  cannot  endure  its  pure  penetrating  rays,  and  will 
skulk  away  in  shame  and  silence.  The  steady  light  of  education  is 
much  more  available  as  a  protection  than  the  lurid  intermitting  flash  of 
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the  gun.  Victor  Hugo  well  says  that  **  compulsory  education  is  the 
recruitment  of  souls  for  the  light."  The  schoolmaster  is  destined  to 
become  the  right  arm  of  the  state,  for  the  morning  is  da\i-ning.  God 
speed  the  day  when  the  man  with  the  sword  must  go  down  before  the 
man  with  the  ferrule;  when  problems  of  state  will  be  thought  out  rather 
than  fought  out!  How  efficient  a  factor  the  educator  has  already  been 
in  the  world's  progress !  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  this  anniversrry  of  our 
Nation's  birth,  upon  the  gallant  march  the  human  race  has  made  in  the 
last  century.  What  a  majestic  spectacle  this  grand  procession  of  Na- 
tions! How  it  thrills  the  heart  to  see  that  our  Republic  leads  the  van! 
The  starry  flag  marks  the  head  of  the  advance  guard  of  progress.  That 
banner  when  it  is  held  up  to  catch  the  kisses  of  the  sun,  represents  all 
the  noblest  tendencies,  the  choicest  hopes,  the  purest  aspirations  of  the 
human  race.  Let  the  teacher  with  religious  fervor  instill  its  love  deep 
in  the  young  American  heart.  Yes,  we  love  it  because  its  scarlet  stripes 
typify  the  rivulets  of  patriotic  blood  that  once  visited  the  hearts  of  kins- 
men and  comrades.  We  love  its  deep  blue  field,  which  suggests  forever 
the  constancy  of  patriotic  loyalty.  We  love  its  stars,  whose  pure  light 
has  illumined  the  pathway  of  duty  through  rayless  night  and  battle- 
storm,  through  trackless  swamp  and  tangled  forest.  We  love  it  because 
it  stands  for  intellectual  liberty  as  well  as  political  freedom.  We  love  it 
because  it  is  a  constant  symbol  of  hope  to  the  down-trodden  of  other 
lands,  who  from  the  hovels  of  Ireland  and  the  prisons  of  Siberia  cast 
their  faded  eyes  upon  its  shining  folds  and  take  heart  for  the  morrow. 

/.    V,   Quarles. 
Racine,  Wis. 


ENGLISH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools,  one  of  the  standard  sub- 
jects is  language.  Whether  pursued  under  the  name  ol  grammar, 
language  lessons,  composition,  or  rhetoric,  the  aim  is  professedly  the 
same.  Each  or  any  one  of  these  branches  is  included  in  the  scheme  oi 
study  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  means  of  training  in  the  "art 
of  expression,"  There  seems  to  be  no  want  of  belief  that  grammar,  or 
grammar  modified  into  so  called  **  language  lessons,"  is  a  proper  pre- 
scription for  infants  or  youths,  and  that  such  training  as  the  prescribed 
grammar  aflfords  is  really  the  much  desired  training  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion. 
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My  puipose  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  prevailing  means  are  defi- 
cient, and  to  point  out  the  chief  defects  of  method  in  such  a  way  as  will 
suggest  the  needed  amendments.  It  is  very  easy  to  express  exacdy  what 
is  desired  to  be  accomplished  in  teaching  any  school  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  quite  easy  to  accept  as  an  efficient  means  some  old  and  ^uniliar 
formula.  Thus  we  accept  the  pretentious  aim  of  grammar  teaching. 
English  grammar  is  the  supposed  means  of  teaching  children  to  use  the 
English  language  correctly  and  effectively.  Considering  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  subject  the  results  are  quite  insignificant,  both  as  to  correct 
haUts  and  as  to  the  ability  supposed  to  be  cultivated.  In  spite  of  the 
most  evident  discrepancies  between  the  aim  of  grammar  teaching  and 
the  actual  results  of  such  teaching,  we  still  stick  to  our  text  and  grind 
away  with  persistent  serenity  of  fiiith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  means  which 
is  clearly  impotent  but  is  still  highly  respected. 

The  inadequacy  of  prevailing  methods  of  language  training  is  chiefly 
manifested  in  the  prominence  given  to  analjrtic  exercises.  The  uniform 
misapprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  the  power  of  expression  is  in- 
dicated by  the  preference  of  teachers  for  a  style  of  treatment  quite  in 
opposition  to  nature.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  school  exercises 
in  grammar  are  not  the  difficulties  of  enlarging  and  perfecting  the 
power  of  expression;  they  are  difficulties  purely  artificial,  the  mas- 
tery of  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  ability  to  construct  and  adapt 
expression  to  thought  or  facts.  As  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
mg  results  in  an  extended  field,  including  elementary  schools,  high 
schools  and  normal  schools,  the  grounds  for  this  criticism  are  to  me  very 
apparent.  The  means  adopted  to  train  in  grammar  are  too  exclusively 
analytic.  They  absorb  the  energy  and  interest  of  pupils  in  formalistic 
and  technical  exercises  which  do  not  affect  beneficially  their  habits  of 
speech  and  whichdo  not  develop  their  powers  of  expression. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  this  criticism.  The  recent  modifica- 
tions of  the  texts  intended  for  language  training  recognize  the  essential 
requisite  of  improved  methods,  and,  so  far  as  the  current  prejudices  of 
the  teachers  will  permit,  point  the  way  to  more  fruitful  results. 
The  grammars,  however,  still  have  the  field,  and  what  is  done  on  the 
side  of  training  in  composition  is  attempted  as  something  in  addition  to 
a  certain  indispensable  modicum  of  grammar.  Grammar  still  has  the 
credit  of  teaching  **  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly,*'  and,  as  that  is  its  definitive  purpose,  grammar  with 
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its  elaborate  requirements  and  technical  formalisim  is  supposed  to  be  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  accomplish  what  is,  in  fact,  never  accom- 
plished till,  either  by  accident  or  purpose,  grammar  is  abandoned  and 
normal  methods  adopted. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  customary  exercises  of  the  school  will,  I 
think,  support  this  apparendy  broad  and  radical  criticism.  In  some  so- 
called  language  books  of  recent  issue  hundreds  of  pages  are  devoted  to 
twisting  out  of  the  child,  by  the  most  crooked  and  indirect  means,  sup- 
posed evidence  that  he  is  gaining  benefit  from  the  exercise.  Such  re- 
quirements as  the  following  exhibit  an  utter  blindness  of  aim:  '*  Make 
a  telling  sentence  with  the  word  man  in  it.' '  ' '  Make  an  asking  sentence 
about  a  pig — an  exclaiming  sentence  about  a  rose.'*  **  What  is  a  tell- 
ing sentence  ? ' '  *  *  What  is  an  apostrophe  ?  "  "  Write  a  sent^ice  with 
a  name  word  and  an  apostrophe  in  it."  ** Write  a  story  about  a 
bird.*'  **  Write  ten  sentences  in  which  you  use  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb."  To  these  questions  is  added  the  usual  grist  of  definitions, 
and  to  give  importance  to  this  kind  of  work  the  definitions  are  made 
the  leading  points  of  the  text.  **  Define  an  asking  sentence  or  an  ex- 
claiming sentence. "  *  *  What  is  an  interrogative  sentence  ? "  * '  Make  two 
sentences  asking  a  question,"  etc.,  etc.  Thus  the  work  of  sentence 
building  is  perverted  to  the  artificial  end  of  exemplifying  the  formal  and 
technical  facts  of  grammar. 

Another  confusion  of  aim  in  purpose  is  shown  in  the  preference  given 
to  exercises  in  sentential  analysis.  Parsing  is  said  to  be  grammar  gone 
to  seed.  The  figure  is  not  very  clear.  Analysis  seems  to  be  the  seed 
of  parsing,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  work  as  conducted  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  as  profitless  as  wandering  in  a  maze  where  the  only 
object,  after  you  once  get  in,  is  to  find  the  way  out  Analysis  was 
brought  to  the  front  to  fill  the  void  made  by  the  decline  of  parsing. 
Before  the  pupil  has  been  S3rstematically  practiced  in  writing  his  thoughts 
upon  the  most  common  topics  he  is  put  to  the  task  of  analyzing  a  variety 
of  scraps  of  antiquated  composition.  Blank  verse  is  the  favorite  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  modern  teacher.  Tit-bits  fi-om  Chaucer  to  Milton  are 
served  up  daily.  In  dealing  with  these  extracts  the  same  order  and 
formula  are  always  carefully  followed.  The  subject  is  sharply  and  care- 
fully sought:  the  modifiers  of  the  subject  and  the  modifiers  of  the  pre- 
dicate are  discovered :  ellipses  are  filled,  prepositions  are  supplied,  and 
usages  which   seem  well-nigh  outrageous  are  thus  justified  and  ex- 
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plained.  When  the  grammatical  relations  are  pointed  out»  and  the 
pupil  is  taught  that  in  this  jumble  there  is  consistency,  the  teacher  feels 
that  the  problem  is  solved  —  that  the  glorious  goal  is  won.  Anal3rsis  is 
repeated  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and  the  pt^iV s  instnuHon  in  Ian- 
gtiage  terminates  with  other  involved  pieces  of  composition  presented 
by  the  examiner,  (a  ridiculous  force)  as  the  final .  test  of  the  ability  of 
Xhi^  pupil  to  use  the  English  language  with  force ^  fitness  and  facUity, 

In  all  this  analytic  work  —  in  requiring  this  facility  and  familiarity 
with  the  technique  of  analytic  grammar,  the  vital  and  important  scope 
of  composition  is  quite  ignored.  In  the  analysis  of  sentences  the  chief 
thing  to  be  discovered  as  an  aid  to  composition  is  the  law  of  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  thought  has  been  clearly  expressed.  The  chief 
thing  upon  which  the  pupil's  taste  and  ingenuity  should  be  exercised  is 
a  criticial  observation  of  the  practice  of  the  author  in  availing  himself 
of  certain  possibilities  of  arrangement.  The  task  can  have  no  practical 
value  except  to  reveal  some  merit  of  construction.  The  examination  of 
involved  and  antiquated  sentences  is  profitless  to  pupils  who  have  ac- 
quired no  power  to  combine  elements  of  speech  after  the  modem  stand- 
ard, and  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  simplest  arts  of  expression  of 
common  thought.  To  be  a  legitimate  school  room  occupation,  the  an- 
alysis lesson  should  lead  up  to  some  suggestion  of  value  to  the  pupil 
when  he  comes  to  express  a  complicated  or  involved  idea.  The  de- 
votee to  analysis,  the  crank  on  diagraming,  never  calls  the  pupil's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  under  discussion 
is  particularly  happy — that  the  author  has  selected  the  most  appropriate 
words  and  placed  them  in  the  most  effective  arrangement  to  express 
his  thought. 

Power  or  facility  of  expression  is  not  to  be  developed  by  sentential 
analysis  of  extracts  from  Paradise  Lost.  Inversions,  ellipses,  poetic  license 
may  be  explained  with  profit,  but  such  exercises  afford  the  pupil  no  train- 
ing in  pljain,  direct,  modern  construction.  When  he  attempts  to  pen  his 
own  thoughts,  no  habit  of  statement,  no  knack  of  connecting,  arranging 
and  pointing  his  remarks  is  cultivated.  The  need  of  analyzing  his  own 
composition  is  not  taught  to  him.  He  writes  without  analyzing,  and 
analyzes  the  like  of  which  he  will  never  have  need  to  write.  This  puz- 
zling over  the  extracts  of  some  old  philosopher  or  poet  is  thought  to  be 
disciplinary — ^to  sharpen  the  faculties  and  exercise  them  in  discerning 
grammatical  relationships  which  are  obscured  by  tortuous  misplacements 
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and  inversions — a  worshipping  of  the  shadow  of  the  old  classical  fetisch 
and  defended  on  the  same  plan. 

In  reshaping  our  methods  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  prom- 
inence given  to  these  exercises  in  analysis — ^the  diagraming  nonsense 
that  occupies  so  much  time — is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  value  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  language  training.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  average  school  instruction  is  the  astuteness  of  teachers 
on  this  analytic  line.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  observe  the  hairsplitting 
requirements  which  are  practiced,  and,  on  the  other  hand  —  when  actual 
construction  is  the  lesson  —  the  application  of  the  most  gross  and  clumsy 
tests.  The  pupil  may  violate  every  law  of  arrangement  in  his  written 
composition,  and  exemplify  every  fault  which  makes  feebleness  and  confu- 
sion in  the  statement.  If  he  obeys  the  rules  of  grammatical  concord  and 
minds  his  capitals  and  periods,  his  exercise  gets  credited  one  hundred. 
But  the  same  pupil  is  lost  should  he  fail,  as  required,  to  write  a  sentence 
with  a  double  objective  and  an  adverbial  complement  to  the  predicative 
infinitive. 

Why  this  preference  for  means  so  indirect,  and  this  neglect  of  the 
natural  and  direct  devices  for  training  in  expression  ?  The  answer  is 
easily  found.  The  tricks  and  formulas  of  grammar  are  s)rstematized 
and  reduced  to  exactness.  The  analjrtic  and  grammatical  exercises  for 
the  class-room  may  be  made  the  same  for  all  pupils,  and  there  is  but 
one  result  expected.  The  hurried  and  mechanical  teacher  may  say  with 
certainty  and  rapidity  '*this  is  right,'*  **that  is  wrong."  The  old 
fashioned  machine  method  permits  of  a  final  and  positive  estimate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  constructive  method  requires  ideality  and  true  art  in 
the  teacher.  In  constructive  work  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  class  exercises 
to  the  definite  test  of  correction  used  in  the  factitious  exercises  of  an- 
alysis. Individual  differences  are  at  once  manifested.  A  hundred  im- 
proprieties may  appear  in  one  lesson.  Again,  the  composition  exercise, 
with  the  inventive  and  constructive  powers,  is  ideal  in  its  aim.  It  re- 
quires on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  totally  different  handling. 

The  basis  for  improved  methods  in  teaching  English  is  already  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  misapplied  analysis.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  a  better  system  is  in  practice  —  practice  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  learner,  and  supplemented  by 
systematic  standards  of  literary  criticism.  A  correct  command  and  use 
of  English  construction  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice.  Not  the  miscel- 
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laneous,  helter-skelter  **  write-me  a-story-about-a-cow^and- then- rub-it- 
out"  sort  of  business  — not  the  practice  of  the  pupil  to  be  corrected  by 
the  teacher  and  then  erased  and  forgotten  by  the  pupil.  The  scope  of 
the  criticism,  and  its  degree  of  severity,  must  be  wisely  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  child,  and  so  managed  that  in  his  practice  the  child  is 
instructed  to  apply  the  rules  of  correctness,  propriety  and  force  in  ex- 
pressing his  own  thoughts.  This  ideal  system  must  be  consecutive, 
and  become  gradually  more  rigorous  in  its  tests.  B^^inning  with  the 
simplest  requirements. of  grammatical  correctness  and  rhetorical  arrange- 
ment, it  should  by  degrees  lead  the  pupil  to  the  habit  of  self-criticism, 
and  develop  at  last  a  keen  and  alert  sense  of  inconsistency,  and  that  ap- 
preciation of  fitness  in  speech,  which  is  the  test  of  true  culture  in  language. 

There  is  a  glimpse  of  this  ideal  in  the  method  of  recent  contributions 
to  the  list  of  text-books;  but  by  far  the  majority  are  instances  of 
quackery  —  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  competing  publishers,  and 
to  flatter  into  authorship  men  who  have  school  board  votes  on  questions 
of  text  book  adoptions,  but  whose  pedagogical  knowledge  is  vain  and 
confused.  One  writes  language  and  number  lessons  combined.  An- 
other makes  the  whole  subject  of  language  teaching  a  farce  by  publish- 
ing a  language  spelling  book,  in  which  Emerson's  subtle  distillations  of 
wisdom  are  offered  as  models  of  composition,  or  as  dictation  exercises. 
Such  works  are  planned  upon  the  notion  that  pupils  get  command  of 
correct  and  forcible  speech  in  an  incidental  manner.  A  language  read- 
ing book  would  be  a  compatible  tmion  of  two  school  topics,  but  there 
is  a  language  side  of  all  reading,  after  which  a  good  teacher  always 
looks.  The  meaning  of  words  and  their  exact  force  in  the  selection  — 
the  ideas  they  suggest  —  the  information  brought  to  the  child  —  these 
all  contribute  to  that  fund  from  which  the  pupil  draws  when  he  clothes 
his  own  thoughts  in  dress  of  his  own  devising.  But  the  object  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  explain  the  acquisition  of  those  stores  of  verbal  signs  or 
the  range  of  notions  which  enrich  and  re- enforce  expression.  My  aim 
has  been  to  show  the  need  of  systematic  treatment  in  consonance  with  the 
nature  of  that  power  we  seek  to  develop  in  special  language  instruction, 
and  to  show  that  the  fault  of  prevailing  methods  is  due  to  their  exclusive 
attention  to  rule  and  analysis — their  indifferent  attention  to  principle  and 
application,  and  the  neglect  of  such  a  system  of  consecutive  lessons  as 
will  cultivate  skill,  taste,  and  real  power  in  the  art  of  expression. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Wm.  E,  Anderson, 
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WASTE  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

[A  Report  presented  to  the  National  Gounioil  of  Education  at  San  FranciBoo,  July  16.] 

I. 

Waste  in  school  work  results  either  from  defective  plans  or  from  de- 
fective methods.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  consider,  in  the 
main,  the  waste  in  elementary  education  resulting  from  defects  in  our 
current  plans  or  programs.  It  is  assumed  that  the  fundamental  tests  of 
of  a  school  program  are  two:  ist,  does  it  conform  to  the  natural  order 
of  development  of  the  minds  of  the  pupils  ?  2d,  does  it  also  conform 
as  effectively  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  our  communities  ?  The  mere 
statement  of  these  principles  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
first  is  comparatively  fixed  and  unchanging,  the  second  necessarily  va- 
ries with  the  development  of  our  social  and  industrial  life.  The  mate- 
rial which  should  make  up  our  program  is  determined  essentially  by  the 
needs  of  our  communities,  and  its  study  is  therefore  a  branch  of  sociol- 
ogy; the  disposition  of  this  material  depends  upon  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils,  and  is  determined,  therefore,  by  a  rational 
psychology  and  by  cJxperience.  Clear  as  this  distinction  is  it  is  often 
overlooked,  and  much  profitless  discussion  is  the  result. 

We  have,  as  the  basis  of  our  work,  a  traditional  program,  the  main 
elements  of  which  have  approved  themselves  to  both  reason  and  ex- 
perience as  entitled  to  the  place  assigned  to  them.  Our  practical  prob- 
lem is,  therefore,  the  adjustment  of  this  to  the  new  demands  arising 
out  of  the  progress  of  the  last  century.  This  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
lines  of  (i)  political  liberty,  (2)  scientific  knowledge  and  (3)  industrial  de- 
velopment. Each  of  these  calls  for  some  modifications  of  the  pro- 
gram of  elementary  education,  through  which  alone  the  schools  direct- 
ly affect  the  great  body  of  the  people.  To  put  the  case  briefly,  the 
elementary  schools  are  called  upon  to  give  to  their  pupils  more  serious 
and  systematic  instruction  in  civics,  in  science  and  in  industry.  It  seems 
impossible  to  question  that  these  demands  are  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  our  communities;  it  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  children 
of  the  age  referred  to  are  capable  of  being  naturally  and  profitably 
developed  through  instruction  in  these  lines;  the  difficulty,  we  are  told, 
lies  in  our  already  over-crowded  programs,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  com- 
petent teachers.     The  latter  can  be  supplied  in  time  through  the  efficient 
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use  of  agencies  already  in  operation;  but  how  shall  we  overcome  the 
other? 

These  considerations  make  the  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  waste  in 
our  present  schemes  of  great  practical  importance.  This  inquiry  will 
be  most  satisfactorily  pursued  by  first  seeking  a  clear  apprehension  of 
what  waste  in  education  is,  and  then  developing  a  few  simple  tests  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  waste  in  education  is  always  doing  that 
which  is  useless,  or  employing  more  time  in  securing  results  than  is 
actually  necessary.  These  are  both  forms  of  waste,  but  not  its  most 
insidious  orms.  The  doing  of  that  which  is  less  useful  in  place  of  that 
which  is  more  useful  is  the  more  common  and  more  dangerous  sort. 
The  making  of  a  perfect  program  is  choosing  out  of  the  many  things 
which  might  be  done  the  few  which  it  is  most  profitable  to  do.  Whenever 
profitable  things  to  do  are  chosen  in  place  of  more  profitable  things 
which  might  be  done  there  is  waste.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  defence  of  any 
school  practice,  or  any  element  of  a  school  program,  to  show  that  it  is 
useful;  we  demand,  further,  a  reasonable  assurance  that  it  is  as  useful 
as  any  thing  which  can  be  put  in  its  place.  The  point  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  the  common  custom  is  to  rest  the  defence  of  school 
practices  upon  a  showing  of  their  utility,  instead  of  a  showing  of  their 
greater  utility  as  the  case  demands.  Waste,  then,  may  be  defined  as 
the  failure  to  turn  the  time  and  effort  of  the  pupik  to  the  best  possible 
account. 

Without  assuming  to  state  exhaustively  the  principles  through  viola- 
tion of  which  waste  results  in  our  programs,  we  may  name  the  more 
important  as  follows:  (i)  The  principle  of  necessity;  (2)  the  principle 
of  combination;  (3)  the  principle  of  utilization;  (4)  the  principle  of  self- 
help;  and  (5)  the  principle  of  intermittance. 

(i)  The  principle  of  necessity  is  practically  most  valuable  when  stated 
negatively.  It  is — not  to  teach  what  is  not  needed.  It  is  very  general 
in  character,  and  is  the  chief  test  to  be  applied  to  the  matter  presented 
in  each  subject  of  instruction.  We  are  to  understand  *' needed**  as  in- 
cluding both  what  the  pupil  requires  for  immediate  use  and  what  is  es- 
sential to  systematic  growth.  Teaching  matter  already  familiar  to  the 
pupils,  or  which  they  will  learn  for  themselves  by  the  time  it  is  needed, 
is  pure  waste,  and  no  exquisite  art  in  doing  this  can  ever  make  it  worth 
doing.     In  language  work  especially  this   error  is  to  be  constantly 
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guarded  against.  Five  years  hence  our  pupils  will  speak  and  write  just 
as  well  if  they  have  not  had  a  good  many  of  our  present  ingenious 
primary  drills;  and  we  must  jealously  exclude  all  work  which  seems  to 
justify  Rousseau's  paradox  that  the  main  end  of  elementary  education 
is  to  waste  time. 

(2)  The  principle  of  combination  affirms  that  the  more  useful  ends  an 
exercise  subserves  the  more  valuable  it  is.  We  have  listened  too  ex- 
clusively to  one  voice  enjoining  us  to  **  teach  one  thing  at  a  time;"  and 
this  excessive  analytic  tendency  sometimes  makes  school  work  thin  and 
barren.  The  voice  we  need  to  hear  is  that  of  Jacotot  proclaiming  that 
"all  is  in  all,"  so  that  when  we  teach  little  we  may  teach  much.  Real 
growth  results  from  the  interpenetration  and  integration  of  various 
knowledge  and  discipline;  and  we  should  plan  so  as  to  restore,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  vital,  organic  unity  of  knowledge,  which  our  technical 
divisions  for  teaching  are  obscuring.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  some 
school  programs  have  been  called  *' soul-disintegrating."  They  are 
over-crowded  by  needless  and  devitalizing  separations  of  matters  that 
should  be  done  together.  Illustrations  of  this  appear  in  the  general 
features  and  in  the  details  of  school  programs.  A  large  part  of  school 
work  in  language  is  pure  superfluity.  Language  is  an  instrument  for 
the  expression  of  thought,  and  is  properly  learned,  not  by  tinkering 
sentences,  but  by  expressing  thought.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  every 
good  school  exercise,  and  power  with  it  comes  from  these,  and  from 
reading,  and  from  social  intercourse.  Again  skill  in  arithmetic  consists 
in  accuracy  of  computation  applied  to  correct  logical  analysis;  but  by 
the  multiplication  of  *' cases"  with  rules  and  illustrative  examples  this 
essential  unity  is  obscured  in  the  mind  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  me- 
chanical processes  set  up  in  place  of  it. 

(3)  The  principle  of  utilization,  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  em- 
phasizing it,  would  pro{>erly  appear  as  a  detail  of  the  preceding.  It 
affirms  that  every  attainment  should  be  turned  to  its  proper  use  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  possible,  and  farther  attainment  in  it  should  in  general  be 
sought  in  connection  with  use.  The  limitation  will  be  most  conveniently 
considered  under  the  principle  of  intermittance.  After  sufficient  mastery 
of  the  initial  difficulties  in  reading  is  secured  growth  is  attained  not  by 
the  routine  reading  class  drills,  which  count  for  very  litde,  but  by  turn- 
ing the  acquisition  to  account  as  a  means  of  entertainment  and  of  ac- 
quiring information.     We  read  to  get  something,  and  getting  something 
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is  at  once  the  reward  of  reading  and  the  test  of  its  success.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  all  readers  above  the  fourth  are  not  superfluous,  a  misdirect 
tion  of  effort  which  by  inverting  means  and  end  mechanicalize  school 
work,  and  dull  the  edge  of  the  pupil's  interest.  Penmanship,  in  a 
similar  way,  intrudes  itself  fruitlessly  as  a  special  exercise  into  school 
programs  after  its  improvement  should  be  mainly  secured  in  subordina- 
tion to  other  ends. 

(4)  The  principle  of  self-help  applies  more  vitally  to  methods  than  to 
programs,  but  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  makers  of  the  latter.  It 
demands  that  the  pupil  be  thrown  as  much  as  possible  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, be  taught  to  observe  and  think  for  himself  instead  of  merely 
to  receive.  It  demands,  in  the  making  of  school  programs,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  effort  to  drill  into  the  memory  all  the  details  of  knowledge 
aftd  its  applications  which  a  pupil  is  at  all  likely  to  need,  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  the  cultivation  of  right  habits,  good  sense,  and  sound 
judgment.  Under  its  application  most  of  the  meagre,  dry-as-dust  gen- 
eralizations which  make  up  the  text  of  our  common  school  geographies 
will  be  ignored,  and  the  pupil  equipped  to  find  out  what  he  needs  to 
know  from  maps  and  books,  with  a  well-formed  habit  of  doing  so.  His 
arithmetic  will  shrink  up  to  very  moderate  dimensions  and  exact  less  of 
his  time;  and  his  teacher  in  language  will  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
drill  him  in  writing  telegrams,  advertisements  and  notices  of  public 
meetings.  What  an  artificial  intellect  we  are  making  when  we  think  it 
necessary  to  furnish  it  with  such  minute  details! 

(5)  The  principle  of  intermittance  is  related  to  the  laws  of  mental 
development.  Mind  and  body  come  slowly  to  maturity,  and  what  is 
well-nigh  impossible  at  one  stage  is  easy  and  quickly  acquired  at  an- 
other. Because  the  completely  rational  view  of  the  subjects  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  not  attainable  before  the  pupil  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be  kept  for  eight  or  nine 
years  steadily  marking  time  in  each  of  them.  When  in  any  subject  the 
degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  appropriate  to  the  pupil's  age  is  attained, 
further  systematic  exercises  may  well  be  intermitted  until  he  is  mature 
enough  to  make  another  real  advance.  In  this  matter  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  learned  by  a  proper  combination  of  theory  and  experiment; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  re-adjustments  which  are  inevitable  its 
importance  will  be  more  fully  recognized  than  heretofore.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  in  the  interval  forms  of  utilization  of  what  has  been 
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acquired  are  available.  In  such  branches  as  reading  and  penmanship, 
for  example,  it  seems  certain  that  after  the  initial  training  which  brings 
the  art  to  the  point  of  utility,  periods  of  dependence  upon  utilization 
may  properly  alternate  with  brief  periods  of  special  training  adapted 
to  the  higher  general  development  of  mind  and  body  which  has  super- 
vened. 

II. 

The  application  of  any  principles  of  criticism  to  existing  programs 
should  be  conservative  and  closely  attendant  upon  experience.  The 
difficulty  of  it  in  a  paper  like  this  is  greatiy  increased  by  the  diversity 
of  usages  in  different  schools  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
What  seems  most  likely  to  be  useful  is  some  indication  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  new  elements  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  times  are 
tending  to  adjust  themselves  in  existing  schemes. 

An  examination  of  the  historical  development  of  school  programs 
during  the  last  twenty  years  shows  the  following  tendencies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  chief  topics  now  demanding  admission: 

I.  Elementary  science  is  finding  a  footing  in  the  oral  and  language 
work.  This  seems  an  enimently  desirable  combination,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  express  accurately  the  results  of 
his  own  observations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  under  wise  direction,  may 
serve  as  a  means  of  cultivating  accurate  observation  and  even  original 
research.  We  have  as  yet  only  begun  to  utilize  in  an  imperfect  way 
the  means  of  training  which  further  intelligent  and  systematic  effort  will 
make  available  in  this  direction.  Without  the  addition  of  one  hour  to 
the  schedule  times  allowed  to  oral  and  language  lessons  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  introduce  all  that  rational  reformers  deem  desirable  in  this  matter, 
by  simply  substituting  well  selected  scientific  subjects  in  place  of  trivial 
exercises  now  in  use.  But  science  is  finding  its  way  into  school  work 
at  another  place  where  experience  is  showing  that  it  has  been  thin  and 
barren.  There  are  now  accessible  several  series  of  science  readers 
adapted  to  different  grades  of  school  work.  These  make  the  reading 
exercise  what  it  should  be — a  means  of  getting  something  out  of  books, 
and  something  consecutive  and  tolerably  coherent.  While  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  such  books  should  take  the  whole  time  of  the  reading  exer- 
cise, their  value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  curiosity  and  broadening  the 
mind  with  fruitful  knowledge,  thus  supplementing  successfully  the  oral 
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training:,  which  keeps  closer  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  science,  will 
hardly  be  called  in  question.  The  work  most  needed  at  present  in  the 
development  of  programs  is  properly  to  adjust  these  two  lines  of  growth 
in  elementary  science  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  school  exercises, 
and  to  make  them  as  valuable  as  possible. 

2.  Civics  shows  a  tendency,  as  yet  less  pronounced,  to  the  same  lines 
of  growth.  History  naturally  comes  to  the  child  as  a  series  of  stories, 
and  these  are  apt  material  for  language  exercises.  Like  the  first  lessons 
of  elementary  science,  they  lead  up  to  geography,  which  they  serve  to 
mvest  with  a  vivid  human  interest.  Some  knowledge  of  plants  and 
animals  and  of  historic  events  makes  geography,  which  localizes  them 
in  space,  a  necessity  and  a  delight.  They  ought  to  grow  about  it  for  a 
time,  and  then  it  in  turn  should  grow  about  them.  Geography  is  but 
a  means  to  the  larger  interests  of  science  and  of  man,  and  we  should 
probably  gain  much  by  hastening  forward  to  these  interests  as  soon  as 
a  tolerable  basis  is  fairly  secured,  and  keeping  the  other  subordinate  but 
growing.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  all  the  time  necessary  for  ac- 
quiring a  child's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of 
England  might  be  taken  from  the  usual  schedule  time  of  geography 
without  real  detriment  to  the  latter  study.  The  ease  with  which  chil- 
dren are  interested  in  history  suitably  narrated  makes  the  total  omission 
of  it  from  the  majority  of  elementary  programs  all  the  more  surprising, 
and  we  can  attribute  it  only  to  the  force  of  tradition  and  failure  to 
study  independently  the  elements  of  program  making.  The  deplora- 
ble result  is  that  the  great  majority  of  children  leave  our  schools  with- 
out any  instruction  in  the  history  of  their  own  country.  Whether  it 
be  substituted  for  part  of  the  geography  or  as  part  of  the  reading  let 
children  of  ten  years  of  age  have  some  instruction  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  knowledge  of  local  government  should  also  be  given  in  early 
oral  or  language  work,  which  geography  should  have  enlarged  by  fa- 
miliarizing the  pupil  with  the  chief  forms  of  national  organization,  and 
the  historical  reading,  already  referred  to,  have  enriched  with  details  of 
the  growth  of  our  own  system;  so  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  elementary 
course  he  would  be  well  prepared  to  take  up  somewhat  systematically 
the  study  of  our  own  institutions.  Experience  seems  to  have  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  this,  and  no  one  will  deny  its  desirability.  The 
comparative  table  annexed  shows  how  it  has  been  introduced  into  some 
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programs;  and  with  its  introduction  after  geography  and  history  the 
elementary  course  in  civics  becomes  fairly  satisfactory. 

3.  The  considerations  thus  far  adduced  present  a  satis&ctory  unity 
in  elementary  work,  but  they  relate  to  one  side  of  it  only.     It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  for  the  complete  unification  we  must  look  to  the  de> 
velopment  of  industrial  education.      For  this  allies  itself  on  the  one 
hand  with  drawing  and  elementary  geometry  to  which  it  gives  an 
immediate  utilization,    as  well  as  to  arithmetic;    and    on  the    other 
hand  to  science,  and  thus  to  the  net-work  of  science,  geography  and 
civics  which  we  have  been  considering.     It  develops  the  constructive, 
as  the  other  the  inquisitive  side  of  the  pupil's  nature,  and  brings  home 
to  him  continually  the  practical  value  of  knowledge  and  skill.     It  is  re- 
lated to  number,  form  and  science;  and,  as  the  other  additions  to  the 
curriculum  are  crowding  into  the  waste  places  of  its  literary  sides,  so  it 
seems  probable  this  will  crowd  into  the  waste  places  of  its  mathematical 
side.     How  closely  this  is  related  to  the  elementary  conceptions  of  num- 
ber and  form  by  adding  emphasis  to  their  objective  study,  is  at  once  appar- 
ent; it  develops  also  measurement  and  proportion,  thus  involving  frac- 
tional relations  and  compound  nnmbers;  it  brings  the  idealizing  tend- 
ency of  the  mind  to  accuracy  and  realization;  and,  above  all,   unites 
the  whole  scheme  of  school  training  to  the  realities  of  actual  life.     The 
arithmetic  may  gain  strength  and  richness  by  yielding  something  to  it, 
and  the  curriculum  be  made  not  more  complex  but  more  simple  through 
a  sense  of  its  vital  unity. 

III. 

The  subject  of  language  training  in  an  elementary  program  presents 
peculiar  difficulties,  and  the  comparative  programs  subjoined  show 
greater  divergence  in  reference  to  this  than  in  reference  to  any  of  the 
other  great  traditional  elements.  The  fundamental  fact  to  be  observed 
is  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  language  is  always  a  means  and  not  an 
end;  and  while  its  difficulties  compel  long  continued  training  they  are 
most  effectively  vanquished  by  keeping  it,  so  far  as  possible,  in  its  in- 
strumental relation.  In  this  relation  the  processes  are  vital  instead  of 
formal  merely,  and  the  pupil's  nature  accepts  gladly  and  appropriates 
the  help  which  answers  to  its  need.  The  determination  of  relations  is 
here  of  the  greatest  importance.  Speech  comes  first  as  the  direct  in- 
strument of  thought,  and  this  is  learned  by  use  and  only  by  use.     In 
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accordance  with  the  principles  of  combination,  utilization  and  self-help 
its  law  would  be,  encourage  the  pupil  to  express  his  thought  and  help 
him  to  do  so  correcdy.  The  thought  is  central,  the  speech  but  instru- 
mental, as  physiological  psychology  is  effectively  demonstradng  to  us. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  awaken  interesting  and  profitable  thought,  and 
then  facilitate  its  delivery.  The  waste  here  in  programs  is  through  lit- 
de,  formal,  meaningless  word  drills,  which  can  have  no  vitality.  We 
may  say  that  the  result  has  followed  the  break-up  of  formal  grammar 
with  us,  which,  with  the  Romans  under  Lucullus,  followed  the  flight  of 
Mithridates, —  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  with  gathering  up  the 
abandoned  spoils.  To  turn  from  this  and  train  first  to  tell  and  then  to 
write  correcdy  the  thing  learned  or  observed  is  to  return  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  nature,  and  in  teaching  little,  teach  much.  In  place  of  aimless 
composition  work, 

**  The  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells 
And  growing  old  with  drawing  nothing  up," 

this  uniting  of  language  work  with  all  forms  of  school  instruction  would 
train  pupils  to  describe  well  for  geography  and  science  the  things  they 
have  seen;  to  narrate  well  historical  incidents;  to  state  simply  and 
clearly  the  results  of  investigations;  to  relate  observations  so  as  to  estab- 
lish an  inference  —  all  real  and  vital  work,  and  all  integraly  and  natur- 
ally related  to  the  remainder  of  the  school  program.  That  reflective 
and  critical  study  of  language  which  we  call  grammar  comes  when  re- 
flection begins  to  develop,  and  should  be  carried  on  vigorously  and  con- 
nectedly. Too  much  time  has  been  given  to  it.  Common  sense  and 
experience  should  teach  us  the  general  truth  of  the  observation  with 
which  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers  close  their  account  of  his  study  of  it: 
" He  seemed  surprised,'*  say  they,  "as  others  have  been,  at  the  mea- 
gre dimensions  of  the  science  he  had  acquired,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  yielded  all  there  was  of  it  to  the  student.'* 

IV. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectiy  presented  a  study  of  elementary 
programs  as  an  organic  whole,  each  element  working  with  all  the  other 
elements  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  educated  human  being.  The  chief 
sources  of  waste  at  present,  result,  we  are  convinced,  from  an  imperfect 
grasp  of  this  conception,  and  from  an  inadequate  view  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  early  education.     We  still  divide  and  weaken  where  we  should 
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combine  and  vitalize.  Great  advances  have  been  made  and  are  making' 
towards  remedying  the  defects.  Side  by  side  with  the  complaints  about 
overcrowding,  come  demands  for  additions  to  our  courses  and  charges 
of  waste;  and  both  deserve  attention.  It  is  easy  to  be  unprofitably  in- 
dustrious; it  is  not  impossible  to  add  and  relieve  at  the  same  time. 
President  Eliot  says  that  a  French  school  boy  at  eighteen  js  ahead  of 
an  American  at  nineteen,  because  he  begins  serious  subjects  at  an  ear- 
lier age.  He  begins  foreign  languages  and  history  at  eight,  and  de- 
votes during  his  course  only  a  third  as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  an 
American  boy  does.  For  all  that  Frenchmen  are  not  bad  calculators. 
Although  his  case  is  an  extreme  one,  and  differs  in  details  widely  from 
what  our  schools  demand,  the  record  of  John  Stuart  Mills'  education  is 
extremely  instructive  for  us,  a  record  which,  in  his  opinion,  shows 
"how  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  may  be  taught,  and 
well  taught,  in  those  early  years  which,  in  the  common  modes  of  what 
is  called  instruction,  are  little  better  than  wasted.'* 

/.    W.  Steams. 
Madison,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Editor:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  inst,  kindly  enquiring  for  fcicts 
concerning  the  township  free  high  school  recendy  started  at  this  place, 
is  at  hand. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  October,  1886,  and  we  have  had 
two  school  years  of  about  nine  months  each. 

The  vote  in  favor  of  starting  the  school  was  secured  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  by  a  bare  majority.  Even  the  friends  of  the  measure  seemed 
rather  afraid  of  their  own  experiment.  Some  of  them  assured  me  be- 
fore it  began  that  I  should  not  expect  to  have  more  than  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five pupils  at  the  start.  But  during  the  first  week  we  enrolled  36, 
the  first  month  45,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  October  was  34. 
Since  the  first  month,  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  month  has 
generally  been  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  enrollment.  In 
the  winter  term,  we  registered  61,  but  in  the  spring  it  dropped  to  41, 
some  of  the  pupils  going  to  their  work  on  the  farms. 

The  first  year  was  shortened  a  little  by  the  breaking  out  of  diphtheria 
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in  our  village.  This  scourge  has  been  here  or  near  us  ever  since.  And 
while  the  school  has  been  remarkably  free  from  its  invasion,  it  has  suf- 
fered seriously  on  account  of  it.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  were  attending 
from  adjoining  towns,  have  been  frightened  away  by  it.  During  the 
first  year  there  were  eight  of  these,  but  this  year,  instead  of  having  more, 
we  had  only  three.  Many  had  made  their  arrangements  to  come,  when 
the  diphtheria  broke  out  afresh  and  they  went  elsewhere.  It  frightened 
away  most  of  our  advanced  class,  leaving  us  but  one  to  graduate  this 
year.  Still,  we  have  had  the  full  180  days  of  .school,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  59  against  69  last  year.  The  daily  averages  for  the  year  are  37 
this  year,  and  45  last. 

When  we  consider  the  distance  from  which  many  of  them  come,  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  last  two  winters,  and  the  sickness  which  has  pre- 
vailed here,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  attendance  speaks  well  for  the  pluck 
and  earnestness  of  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls.  It  has  never  been  my 
fortune  to  know  of  better  monthly  averages.  Nor  do  I  think  this  is  due 
to  anything  exceptional  in  the  conditions  here.  Any  township,  with  a 
population  fairly  numerous  and  intelligent,  and  a  hamlet  not  too  far  from 
the  center,  would  seem  to  have  all  the  prime  requisites. 

The  expenses,  even  to  the  most  distant,  are  very  light.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  pupils  come  from  home  daily  throughout  the  year.  Four 
or  iiv^  of  these  ride  or  drive  in,  keeping  their  teams  in  the  village.  The 
rest  find  rooms  to  rent  for  $1.00  or  $1.50  a  month.  These  rooms  are 
furnished  and  provisioned  from  the  homes,  so  that  the  rent  of  the 
rooms  is  about  the  only  extra  expense  the  more  distant  ones  have. 
Those  coming  from  outside  the  town  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $4.00  per  term 
of  three  months. 

Nor  do  the  tax-payers  seem  to  feel  the  expense  of  running  the  school. 
Indeed,  the  tax  for  the  running  expenses  is  only  about  2  mills  on  the 
dollar,  for  the  state  pays  half  of  the  teacher's  salary.  The  town  voted 
by  a  round  majority  of  80,  at  the  spring  election  last  year,  to  buy  the 
school  building  and  to  pay  $1500  for  it  in  three  years.  This  will  add 
nearly  i|^  mills  to  the  2  mills  for  running  expenses.  They  have  already 
made  one  payment  on  the  building,  have  paid  for  desks,  stove  and  other 
excellent  furniture  and  apparatus.  They  probably  need  never  again  be 
taxed  as  heavily  for  the  school  as  they  have  already  been.  The  years 
have  been  dry  hard  years  for  the  farmers.  Yet  they  seem  to  find  no 
fault.    The  school  seems  to  be  growing  in  popular  favor. 
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We  are  working  on  the  "  Three  Years  Course  *'  of  study,  nearly  as 
it  is  given  in  the  manual.  The  pupils  from  the  district  schools  are  not 
evenly  prepared  in  all  branches  for  high  school  work.  They  are  gen- 
erally deficient  in  language  and  grammar,  often  ahead  in  text  book 
arithmetic.  Consequentiy  we  have  to  give  more  than  the  allotted  time 
to  some  branches  and  less  to  others.  It  will  of  course  require  some 
time  to  fit  together  perfectly  the  high  school  and  district  school  systems, 
but  surely  it  is  none  the  less  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  Already  I  hear 
from  all  sides  that  the  pupils  in  the  district  schools  are  working  with  in- 
creased earnestness  to  prepare  for  the  entrance  examinations,  and  their 
eagerness  to  try  the  examinations  again  and  again  if  necessary,  leads 
me  to  believe,  that  one  of  the  best  results  of  this  system,  when  our 
farmers  come  to  appreciate  and  adopt  it,  will  be  to  stimulate  and  inspire 
to  the  best  work  in  the  district  schools. 

The  indications  are  that  the  larger  part  of  those  who  enter  the  school 
will  complete  the  course.  And  we  hope  to  impart  an  impetus  that  shall 
carry  many  of  them  on,  until  they  shall  use  to  the  full  the  grand  oppor- 
tunities so  liberally  afforded  by  oUr  state. 

The  first  year,  by  means  of  entertainments,  we  raised  money  to  pur- 
chase a  fine  $150  bell.  In  the  same  way,  we  are  rapidly  obtaining  a 
good  circulating  and  reference  library  and  some  first-rate  apparatus. 
Are  not  these  things  better  than  compulsory  laws? 

Pardon  me  for  running  on  so  long.     But  I  have  enjoyed  the  past  two 

years'  work  the  more  and  written  of  it  the  fuller  perhaps  because  I  have 

known  from  experience  the  privations  of  our  farmer  boys  and  sympathize 

with  them. 

TT.  A.  Hodge, 
Marshall,  Wis. 

SCIENCE  WITHOUT  APPARATUS. 

While  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  disparage  the  effort  that  is  be- 
ing made  to  popularize  elementary  science  by  the  use  of  very  simple 
apparatus,  it  seems  desirable  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  falling  into 
an  error  which  is  likely  to  defeat  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  an  edu- 
cation: i.  e.  correct  reasoning.  It  would  be  a  source  of  sincere  r^jet 
to  all  friends  of  good  education,  if  the  attempt  to  teach  experimentally 
the  simple  facts  of  science  should  result  in 'unscientific  habits,  or  £adse 
reasoning.     It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  effort  unless 
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the  purpose  of  the  effort  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  it  will  be  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  main  ends  to  be  sought  in  experimental  work  are 
two:  (i)  The  training  of  the  powers  of  observation.  (2)  The  develop- 
ment of  inductive  reasoning. 

To  train  the  powers  of  observation  it  is  necessary  to  observe  some- 
thing. In  the  study  of  experimental  science  the  object  of  observation 
must  be  the  materials  and  apparatus  used  to  teach  the  fact  or  prove  the 
principle  in  question.  Apparatus  adapted  to  illustrate  the  truths  to  be 
acquired  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  first  end.  Un- 
less the  apparatus  is  ample  in  quantity  and  suitable  in  quality  the  obser- 
vations will  be  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  and  in  either  case  the  conclu- 
sions will  be  unreliable. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning  will  aid  us 
further  in  determining  the  character  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used.  This 
exercise  involves  a  generalization  from  one  or  more  observed  facts  which 
are  regarded  as  typical.  To  illustrate:  I  weigh  a  piece  of  iron  and  im- 
merse it  in  water.  On  the  principle  that  two  material  bodies  can  not  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  I  assume  that  the  iron  displaces 
an  amount  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  I  now  weigh  this  amount 
of  water,  and  also  the  iron  while  immersed  in  the  water.  A  comparison 
of  weights  shows  that  the  iron  has  lost  an  amount  in  weight  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  water  displaced.  From  this  particular  observation  I 
may  reach  several  conclusions,  each  more  general  than  the  former.  I 
select  three  as  illustrative:  (i)  Any  metcU  immersed  in  water  will  lose 
an  amount  in  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces.  (2) 
Any  material  immersed  in  water  will  lose,  etc.  (3)  Any  material  im- 
mersed in  ?Lny  fluid  will  lose  an  amount  in  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of 
HlMt  fluid  it  displaces. 

The  important  question  right  here  is  not  whether  one  or  all  of  these 
inferences  are  in  themselves  true,  but  whether  they  may  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  experiment  performed.  To  make  sure  of  these  inductions  the 
experiment  should  be  repeated  with  great  care  until  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  all  the  conditions  have  been  observed.  Like  tests  should 
next  be  made  with  other  substances,  lest  the  single  instance  prove  to 
ht  particular  and  not  typical.  All  this  requires  apparatus  that  is  at 
least  accuraie.  The  essential  parts  (in  this  case  the  bearings  and  knife- 
edges)  should  be  carefully  and  well  made.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that 
the  teacher  and  manufacturer  of  apparatus  as  well  should  distinguish 
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between  the  essential  and  the  non-essential.  It  is  too  often  true  that 
elaborate  cases  are  filled  with  beautiful  and  costly  apparatus,  which 
serves  better  to  give  pleasant  and  entertaining  exhibitions  to  pupils, 
and  to  impress  visitors  with  the  false  notion  that  the  school  is  thoroughly 
equipped,  than  to  investigate  or  prove  the  principles  of  science.  What 
is  needed  is  not  fine  polish  and  elaborate  external  finish,  but  careful  and 
exact  construction,  so  that  the  legitimate  inferences  from  the  experi- 
ments may  correspond  very  closely,  if  not  exactly,  with  the  real  truth. 
The  attempt  to  verify  principles  by  experiment  was  so  often  a  failure  in 
a  certain  New  England  college  that  the  statement  of  the  professor, 
**  Well,  gentlemen,  the  experiment  fails,  but  the  principle  holds  good," 
became  proverbial. 

Now  if  the  facts  of  science  are  to  be  taken  on  faith  it  would  better  be 
done  directiy  from  books,  or  other  good  authority,  thereby  saving  time 
and  expense;  but  if  the  student  is  to  be  trained  to  **  prove  all  things," 
then  crude  guessing  from  still  cruder  experimentation  is  entirely  out  of 
place.  The  final  value  of  the  study  of  inductive  science  will  depend 
upon  the  rigidity  with  which  the  pupil  is  held  to  logical  inferences  from 
the  facts  he  observes;  hence  that  his  conclusions  may  be  in  harmony 
with  established  truth  the  appliances  used  must  represent  true  conditions. 
A  complete  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  clear  perception  of  their  relations, 
constitutes  a  liberal  education.  To  observe  carefully  is  to  acquire  the 
facts,  to  reason  righdy  is  to  apprehend  their  relations;  but  these  condi- 
tions can  not  be  realized  in  natural  science  work  unless  the  apparatus 
is  sufficient  and  accuraie.  True  economy  here  as  ebewhere  will  consist 
not  in  expending  the  least  money,  but  in  securing  the  best  for  the  money 
that  can  be  afforded.  It  is  in  the  main  true  that  the  more  a  thing  costs 
the  more  it  is  worth,  and  this  truth  is  applicable  to  education  no  less 
than  to  business.  If  we  would  get  the  most  out  of  science  study  we 
must  make  the  means  of  pursuing  it  the  most  efficient  possible.  This 
will  require  a  reasonable  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
equipping  our  schools  with  needed  appliances,  and  a  wise  discretion  on 
the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  the  same. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  profitable  study  of  ex- 
perimental science  in  times  past  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  necessary  to 
provide  the  materials.  Other  studies  have  found  greater  favor  not  al- 
together on  account  of  their  greater  value,  but  because  they  were 
cheaper.     It  is  the  dollar  that  influences  mightily  in  educational  matters 
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as  well  as  elsewhere.  Only  convince  the  public  that  the  returns  will 
warrant  the  outlay  and  appropriations  will  be  made  forthwith.  Given  a 
good  teacher,  and  within  certain  limits,  the  returns  from  a  course  in 
science  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  for  material  supplies,  and  the 
sooner  this  opinion  becomes  a  general  conviction  the  better  for  the  pro- 
gress of  science  in  the  schools.  A  good  workman  can  put  2i good  ioo\  in 
good  order,  and  keep  it  so,  but  no  workman  can  put  2l  poor  one  in  good 
order,  let  alone  keeping  it  so.  Poor  workmen  and  poor  tools  are  usual 
accompaniments  of  each  other.  The  quality  and  adaptability  of  the 
tool  have  much  to  do  with  determining  the  character  of  the  product, 
and  a  want  of  these  is  apt  to  increase  carelessness  in  the  workman.  To 
avoid  indifferent  or  even  harmful  results  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
adequate  supplies  be  furnished. 

Now  it  is  not  meant  that  teachers  should  wait  idly  for  a  complete  out- 
fit before  undertaking  to  do  anything,  but  it  is  meant  that  they  should 
not  undertake  more  than  their  resources  will  warrant.  The  wise  and 
earnest  teacher  will  spare  no  pains  to  secure  and  improvise  the  most 
simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  within  his  reach,  but  he  will  ako  be 
very  sure  that  it  reveals  the  fact  or  proves  the  principle  he  would  teach. 
But  no  honest  person  will  go  through  the  form  of  a  demonstration,  then 
draw  his  conclusions  from  the  book,  give  them  to  the  pupil  and  pretend 
that  he  is  tetuhing  his  pupil  to  reason/  There  is  a  logic  of  experi- 
mentation as  rigid,  and  it  should  be  as  inviolate,  as  the  logic  of  mathe- 
matics, and  just  so  far  as  results  in  science  are  at  variance  with  strict 
logical  sequence  they  fail  of  real  training. 

Alexander  Bevan, 
Milwaukee,  Sept.  10,  1888. 


KEEPING  PUPILS  BACK. 

In  almost  all  the  numerous  collections  of  school  statistics  which  are 
now  published  in  this  country,  it  appears  that  the  various  grades  con- 
tain children  much  too  old  for  them,  who  have,  apparently,  been  held 
back.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  ambition  of 
teachers,  and  partly  to  the  caution  of  parents.  To  illustrate  with  a  spe- 
cific case:  In  the  Boston  primary  schools,  which  are  intended  for 
children^  of  five  to  seven  years  inclusive,  forty- four  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  for  three  years  past,  were  over  seven;  and  in  the  grammar 
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schools  of  the  same  city,  which  are  intended  for  children  of  from  eight 
to  thirteen  years  inclusive,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  were 
over  thirteen.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  average  age 
of  admission  to  the  Latin  school  is  not  eleven  years,  as  indicated  in  the 
program,  but  thirteen  years.  It  is  really  thirteen  years  and  three 
months.  For  three  years  past,  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools  have  been  more  than  six 
years  in  the  schools,  the  program  calling  for  but  six  years.  In  the  Bos- ' 
ton  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  tendency  is  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion; that  is,  in  1887  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  pupils  over  age 
than  in  1877.  I'he  ambition  of  teachers  tends  to  keep  children  too  long 
in  the  several  grades,  because  they  desire  to  have  their  pupils  appear  well 
at  the  periodical  examinations,  and  also  because  they  like  to  keep  in  their 
classes  the  bright  children  as  aids  to  the  dull  ones.  The  caution  of  pa- 
rents tends  to  produce  the  same  difficulty,  because  they  fear  over-pres- 
sure; not  comprehending  that  with  children,  as  with  adults,  it  is  not  the 
work  so  much  as  worry  that  injures,  or  finding  that  the  existing  system 
adds  worry  to  work.  The  exaggerated  notion,  already  referred  to, 
that  it  b  necessary  for  a  child  to  master  one  thing  before  he  goes  to  an- 
other, is  also  responsible  for  the  retardation  of  children  on  their  way 
through  the  regular  course.  The  result  of  this  retardation  is  that  the 
boy  comes  too  late  to  the  high  school  or  to  the  Latin  school,  and  so  £adls 
to  complete  that  higher  course  if  he  is  going  into  business,  or  comes  too 
late  to  college  if  his  education  is  to  be  more  prolonged.  The  great 
body  of  children  ought  to  pass  regularly  from  one  grade  to  another, 
without  delay,  at  the  ages  set  down  on  the  program;  and  any  method  of 
examination  which  interferes  with  this  regular  progress  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Of  late  years,  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  semi- . 
annual  promotions  and  other  means  of  hurrying  forward  the  brighter 
children.  The  aim  of  these  experiments  is  laudable;  but  the  statistics 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  semi-annual  promotions  really  promote, 
and  whether  they  do  not  disturb,  to  an  inexpedient  degree,  the  orderly 
progress  of  school  work.  In  general,  the  work  of  any  school  must  be 
laid  out  by  years,  and  on  this  account  irregular  promotions  will  hardly 
provide  a  remedy  against  the  common  evils  of  retardation. — Pres.  Eliot, 
in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  FULLER  recognition  of  the  claims  of  individual  pupils  upon  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  master  must  beyond  question  result  from  the  scientific  study  of 
teaching.  The  class  is  not  the  unit  of  instruction,  but  the  individual  pupil  is. 
He  must  be  reached,  stimulated,  helped  to  develop  his  capabilities  in  his  own 
way;  his  special  needs  must  be  studied  and  met;  his  character  must  be  under- 
stood and  properly  shaped;  his  tastes  must  be  consulted  and  fostered.  The 
mischief  of  the  exclusive  devotion  to  class-teaching  in  this  country  is  that  it 
crowds  out  of  sight  this  necessity  for  individualization.  Our  study  of  methods 
is  too  largely  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  management  of  groups  of  children; 
but  no  group  is  well  taught  and  well  managed  in  which  each  pupil  is  not  studied 
and  taught  individually.  Unless  this  is  done  class-work  tends  to  produce  ma- 
chine-like uniformity  instead  of  the  diversity  of  nature;  we  level  down  to  me- 
diocrity and  repress  originality.  This  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  class 
teaching  has  led  us,  among  other  things,  to  make  our  groups  too  large,  so  large 
that  attention  to  particular  pupils  is  impossible.  How  can  a  teacher  help,  direct 
and  study  each  one  of  his  pupils  when  he  has  forty,  fifty  or  seventy  in  a  class  ? 
Such  classes  are  the  result  of  our  mechanical  views  of  education,  and  inevitably 
produce  mechanical  education.  Mr.  Edward  Thring,  we  are  told  in  the  sketch 
of  Eppingham  school,  England,  in  the  last  Century  Magazine,  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  a  class  at  about  twenty,  and  founded  his  decision  upon  the  princi  - 
pie  that  "every  boy,  stupid  and  clever  alike,  should  have  a  fair  chance  and 
should  be  really  trained,'' — a  principle  manifestly  just.  With  such  a  class  a 
teacher  has  a  chance  to  know  his  pupils  and  to  continually  adapt  his  work  to 
the  needs  of  each  one.  The  principle  cannot  be  violated  for  a  long  time  with- 
out giving  rise  to  serious  defects  in  school  work. 

What  of  the  Fall  Institutes  ?  They  were  well  attended  and  on  the  whole  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  The  plan  of  limiting  them  to  one  week  seems  to 
work  well  in  almost  all  cases.  These  advantages  at  least  are  apparent :  it  enables 
a  larger  number  of  them  to  be  in  charge  of  the  regular  conductors;  it  brings  a 
larger  number  at  the  season  of  the  year  most  convenient  for  them;  it  secures 
more  prompt  and  continuous  attendance.  A  number  of  institutes  are  reported 
to  us  at  which  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  were  present  from  the  first 
day  to  the  close.  This  is  as  it  should  be  if  any  continuous  and  connected  work 
is  to  be  done.  The  chief  difficulties  which  remain  arise  out  of  the  incongruous 
elements  which  must  be  instructed  together.  To  get  out  all  the  teachers  the 
institute  should  be  made  profitable  to  all,  but  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  large  body  of  beginners  and  also  properly  help  those  who  have  been  teach- 
ing for  several  years.  The  solution  for  this  must  be  found,  we  are  satisfied,  in 
sectioning  the  institute.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  plan  of  sectioning  which 
was  followed  in  one  case,  with  results  highly  satisfactory  to  the  conductors  and 
to  the  teachers.    This  suggests  the  advantage  which  may  arise  from  the  con- 
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tinued  service  of  the  same  conductor  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  county. 
He  comes  to  know  its  needs  accurately,  and  can  give  some  sort  of  continuity 
and  progress  to  the  work.    This  is  our  greatest  need  —  progress,  advancement 
in  our  institutes  as  well  as  in  our  schools,  and  this  will  come  out  of  a  closer 
adaptation  of  their  work  to  the  needs  of  those  in  attendance.    This  will  also 
help  us  to  escape  from  another  difRculty.     When  we  urge  that  some  routine 
work,  as  for  example  drill  in  spelling,  should  give  place  to  more  vitalizing  ex- 
ercises, we  are  met  by  the  affirmation  that  if  this  is  dropped  from  the  institute 
schedules  it  will  at  once  lose  importance  in  the  schools.    This  result  has  followed, 
we  are  told,  in  the  case  of  penmanship.     If  this  is  true  it  shows  how  false  is  the 
prevalent  view  of  the  character  of  an  institute — a  view  which  seems  to  make  of 
it  a  great  model  district  school;  whereas  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  great  teachers' 
school,  instructing,  quickening  and  guiding  them  in  their  work.     By  grading 
the  institute  this  relation  will  become  more  apparent  and  an  uplift  will  be  created 
leading  to  a  desire  after  higher  attainments.    It  is  necessary  to  drill  children  in 
spelling  and  penmanship,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  year  after  year  to  put 
those  who  have  passed  the  teachers'  examinations  through  mechanical  drills  in 
these  subjects.    They  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  aside  childish  things — and  we  are 
satisfied  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  able.    There  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  the  institute  systematic  and  well   considered    work   in   drawing,    with 
instructions  how  to  conduct  exercises  in  the  schools;  well  considered  work  in 
elementary  science,  such  at  least  as  would  prepare  teachers  to  present  properly 
the  third  part  of  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature;  and  United  States  History, 
considered  as  a  subject  for  second  form  pupils. 

Tippling  teachers  are  now  very  rare.  Few  communities  can  be  found  which 
will  tolerate  in  the  school  room,  as  the  instructor  and  model  of  children,  one 
who  is  an  habitual  user  of  intoxicants.  With  the  county  superintendent  the 
case  is  different.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  farther  removed  from  the  children  and 
the  homes,  and  on  the  other  he  is  more  directly  involved  in  party  politics  than 
the  teacher.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  tippling  superintendent  is  by  no  means 
so  uncommon  as  he  ought  to  be.  Now  and  again  you  may  find  him  bringing 
the  odors  of  the  saloon  into  the  teachers'  institute,  or  difhising  them  over  a 
teachers'  examination.  He  is  the  superior  officer  in  these  places,  and  the  edu- 
cated young  women  who  are  seeking  positions  in  the  schools  must  skillftilly 
hide  their  disgust  in  his  presence,  and  contrive  to  treat  with  deference  one  who 
holds  the  power  of  refusing  them  a  certificate.  Think  of  such  a  situation,  ye 
who  lend  yourselves  to  the  elevation  of  such  a  man!  He  visits  the  school  room 
in  the  capacity  of  superior  officer,  and  the  quick-witted  children,  hushed  into 
silence  by  a  sense  of  his  official  position,  read  in  his  face  and  eyes  the  evidences 
of  his  habits,  it  may  be  even  see  them  in  his  gait  and  detect  them  in  his  speech. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  object  lesson?  The  teacher  of 
the  school  is  in  most  cases  a  young  woman;  the  boys  look  for  their  ideal  be- 
yond her  to  the  superintendent,  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  the  county; 
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when  they  see  such  a  man  what  inferences  will  they  draw?  But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  the  case,  since  all  can  recognize  them.  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  insist  that  the  occasional  elevation  of  such  men  to  the  superintend- 
ency  is  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  people  and  the  scheming  of  politidans.  It 
happens  now  and  again  that  the  saloon  nominates  the  superintendent,  and  once 
nominated  he  is  carried  into  office  by  the  tide  of  party  prejudice  and  party  en- 
thusiasm. Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
should  be  involved  in  party  politics,  except  the  difficulty  of  effecting  its  separa- 
tion? Until  that  is  done  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  citizen  to  cast  off 
party  ties  sufficiently  to  work  and  vote  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  tippling  su- 
perintendent ? 

School  boards  need  protection  against  the  wiles  and  eloquence  of  agents  for 
school  supplies.  Travel  in  almost  any  county  of  Wisconsin  and  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  such  matters  you  may  gather  numerous  tales  about  the  waste  of 
school  funds  in  purchasing  apparatus  that  is  either  useless  or  of  small  value 
compared  with  the  price  paid  for  it.  Anatomical  charts,  geographical  or  astro- 
nomical charts,  fancy,  complicated  globes,  and  orreries;  other  articles  whose 
chief  recommendation  is  that  they  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  are  purchased  by 
boards  under  the  manipulation  of  wily  agents,  while  the  school  is  unfurnished 
with  some  of  the  first  requisites  for  successful  teaching.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  boards  do  not  know  what  a  school  needs;  moreover,  they 
generally  do  not  know  what  their  own  school  has;  they  fall  a  prey  to  a  ready 
talker  and  manipulator,  who  displays  advantageously  the  showy  article  he  has  in 
hand,  and  makes  them  believe  that  that  for  which  they  pay  two  or  three  prices  is 
marvelously  cheap.  Apparatus  should  not  to  be  purchased  without  the  advice 
of  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  schools,  who  ought  to  know  something 
about  its  usefulness,  the  need  of  it  and  what  is  a  reasonable  sum  to  invest  in  it. 
School  teachers  and  superintendents  ought  to  keep  themselves  advised  both  as 
to  what  apparatus  is  most  useful  in  the  school,  and  the  price  at  which  reasonably 
good  articles  can  be  secured,  and  should  see  to  it  that  their  boards  are  regularly 
informed  as  to  what  apparatus  the  school  has,  what  it  most  needs,  and  what  the 
articles  needed  ought  to  cost.  Considering  the  pressing  needs  of  our  schools 
for  encyclopaedias,  libraries,  apparatus  of  all  sorts,  it  is  disheartening  to  see  the 
meager  funds  at  disposal  wasted  for  useless  articles  under  the  coaxing  of  agents 
who  pocket  a  heavy  per  cent,  of  the  price  paid. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

MILWAUKEE  LETTER. 

German  in  the  Schools — Eighth  Grades — Extending  powers  of  the  Superin- 
tendent— The  Normal  School. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  study  the 
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German  language,  and  of  these,  about  five  sixths  are  of  German  parentage. 
Prof.  B.  A.  Abrams  was  recently  appointed  Director  of  German  at  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Only  fourteen  of  the  District  Schools,  according  to  a  recent  report,  maintain 
classes  of  eighth  grade  pupils,  and  in  six  of  these,  the  number  of  pupils  is  less 
than  twenty.  Steps  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  school  board  looking  to- 
ward a  reduction  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  this  grade  by  the  consolidation 
of  classes.  The  movement  is  urged  upon  grounds  of  economy  and  of  justice; 
the  work,  it  is  claimed,  being  at  present  unequally  distributed  among  teachers 
of  different  grades.  The  recent  increase  of  salary  of  eighth  grade  teachers  to 
$900  a  year  is  also  cited  by  the  committee  in  justification  of  the  plan  of  increas- 
ing the  size  and  diminishing  the  number  of  classes. 

Larger  liberty  of  action  in  certain  matters  of  detail  in  the  management  of 
schools  and  buildings  has  been  conferred  by  the  board  upon  the  superintendent; 
he  is  now  authorized,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  commissioner,  temporarily 
to  close  a  school  or  a  school  room  in  any  emergency  which  in  his  dis- 
cretion may  warrant  such  action;  he  may  also  in  like  manner  grant  the  use  of 
buildings  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board  for  private  schools  during  va- 
cation. If  a  broad  and  generous  construction  is  placed  upon  the  first  of  these 
regulations,  the  application  of  it  will  prove  a  boon  to  both  teachers  and  pupils; 
an  occasional  half  holiday  is  not  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  a  class,  while  to 
the  teacher  it  is  often  a  necessity.  The  officers  of  the  board  and  their  clerks 
are  also  hereafter  to  be  granted  certain  time  off,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board.  Commissioner  Doerfler  introduced  a 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  rules,  to  the  effect  that 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  shall  receive  fifty  dollars  a  year  more  for 
the  first  year's  service  than  is  paid  to  others  who  are  employed  without  having 
had  experience  in  teaching. 

The  National  German  American  Academy  begins  the  year  under  a  new  prin- 
cipal, Prof.  Emil  Dapprich,  of  Belleville,  Illinois,  having  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  institution  by  its  board  of  trustees. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  reported  to  have  a  material  increase  in  attendance, 
a  large  number  of  students  coming  from  outside  the  city,  and  a  larger  class  than 
usual  having  entered  from  the  high  school.  The  employment  of  an  additional 
teacher  after  the  term  had  begun  became  a  pressing  necessity. 

I.  CRANE. 

COMMENCEMENT  PIECES. 

Referring  to  an  editorial  under  this  caption  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal, 
a  teacher  writes  us:  "It  had  always  been  a  determination  of  mine  never  to  put 
my  own  thinking  into  the  exercises  of  my  pupils  on  such  occasions,  but  I  dis- 
covered last  spring  that  it  would  be  easier  to  conceal  my  guilt  than  my  mortifi- 
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cation,  and  so  violated  my  rule  and  my  conscience.  The  hearty  congratulations 
we  received  were  not  specially  gratifying. ' '  The  fact  that  the  case  is  not  unusual 
and  the  situation  a  trying  one,  makes  the  the  discussion  of  this  matter  of  more 
than  usual  importance.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  some  elements  of 
a  code  of  professional  morals  should  be  worked  out  and  adopted  by  teachers, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  topics  which  ought  to  be  covered  in  the  code.  Competi- 
tion for  positions  is  another  topic  for  such  a  code.  In  regard  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  determine  how  much  assistance  ought  to  be  given 
a  pupil  in  preparation  for  a  public  performance.  The  production  ought  of 
course  to  be  essentially  his  own,  as  it  is  offered  as  such  to  the  public.  Further, 
it  is  a  sample  or  proof  of  the  kind  of  literary  training  he  has  received  in  the 
school,  and  to  falsify  regarding  it  is  to  abase  both  the  pupil  and  the  school. 
The  truth  is  that  children  are  put  on  the  stage  on  such  occasions  who  have  not 
received  the  training  implied  in  their  performance,  and  this  is  the  evil  to 
be  corrected  first.  Then  further,  it  is  true  that  the  thought  of  presenting  a 
piece  to  the  public  intensifies  the  teacher's  appreciation  of  its  defects;  he  sees 
faults  to  be  serious  which  he  would  pass  over  in  ordinary  exercises.  The  pupil, 
too,  is  often  embarrassed  by  the  occasion,  and  therefore  unable  to  do  himself 
justice.  Some  assistance  must  be  given,  but  how  much  and  what  kind  is  justifi- 
able ?  Ought  all  pupils  in  a  class  to  be  put  on  the  stage  ?  We  hope  some  teachers 
of  experience  will  be  disposed  to  discuss  this  subject  more  fully  in  the  Journal. 


ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

ADMITTED  FROM  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 


Milwaukee  High  School 14 

Madison  High  School 13 

Albion  Academy 5 

La  Crosse  High  School 4 

Berlin  High  School 4 

Monroe  High  School 4 

Fond  du  Lac  High  School    ....  3 

Sparta  High  School    ". 3 

Darlington  High  School 3 

Brodhead  High  School 3 

Dodgeville  High  School 3 

Portage  High  School 3 

Wauwatosa  High  School 3 

Rochester  Seminary 3 

Appleton  High  Scfiool 2 

Beaver  Dam  High  School    ....  2 

Neenah  High  School 2 

Stevens  Point  High  School  ....  2 

Eau  Claire  High  Schools 2 

Wausau  High  School 2 

Sharon  High  School 2 


Spring  Green  High  School 
Keenwood  Institute    .   . 
Beloit  High  School    .   . 
Evansville  High  School    . 
Lake  Geneva  High  School 
Viroqua  High  School    . 
Watertown  High  School 
Baraboo  High  School    . 
Whitewater  High  School 
Grand  Rapids  High  School 
Janesville  High  ^hool 
Mineral  Point  High  School 
Poynette  High  School  . 
Reedsburg  High  School 
Waterloo  High  School  . 
Boscobel  High  School  . 
Oregon  High  School  .   . 
Richland  Center  High  School 
Stoughton  High  School  .    .   . 


ADMITTED  FROM  OTHER   COLLEGES. 


Ripon  College 2 

Beloit  College i 

Beloit  Academy i 

Lawrence  University i 

VoLXVITI.,  No.  10- 3 


Carthage  College  (III.)   .    .   . 
Milwaukee  Female  College  . 
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ADMITTED  FROM  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platteville,     5 

Whitewater i    Oshkosh i 

Milwaukee  (city) i 

Winona,  Minn i  •  9 

Admitted  on  special  endorsement  and  partial  examination,  embracing  high 

schools  outside  of  the  state,  19;  admitted  upon  examination,  33;  enrolled,  but 

not  entered,  24;  percentage  of  failures  on  examination,  35  per  cent. ;  admitted 

to  the  Pharmacy  course,  30;  admitted  to  Law  Department,  53;  total  enrollment 

of  new  students  278. 

A  GRADED  INSTITUTE. 

The  following  details  of  the  grading  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  Trempealeau 
County  will  be  of  interest  to  many.    The  basis  of  classification  was  as  follows: 

Section  A  included  i.  State  Normal  School  Graduates  and  holders  of  state 
certificates.  2.  Holders  of  first  grade  county  certificates.  3.  Those  who  have 
attended  three  institutes  in  the  county  in  the  past  two  years,  who  have  taught 
not  less  than  two  years,  and  who  have  second  grade  certificates.  4.  A  few  who 
for  special  reasons  are  assigned  to  this  grade  on  the  judgment  of  the  county 
superintendent. 

Section  B  included  all  the  rest.  About  one  third  of  those  in  attendance  were 
thus  assigned  to  section  A.  The  division  of  the  institute  was  easily  and  quickly 
accomplished,  and  the  following  program  of  work  at  once  put  into  operation. 

DAILY  PROGRAM  OF  THE  TREMPEALEAU   COUNTY  TEACHERS*    INSTITUTE,  HELD 

HELD  AT  WHITEHALL. 


Time,  \        GILL  AN,        \          SALT.           |   ACKERMAN,   \_     KEITH^ 
9        V     1        __"    OPENING  EXERCISES.' 
9:15     I  Reading.     f  '  _       .  ]  _L._ \ 

10  I  Arithmetic,  A.      J  Arithmetic,  B.       | 

10:50"  I  "'_  "      RECESS. ~^ 

11  _  I         _    "__    _  ^  _  _  I  Spelling,  B.        '  \ J_ 

11:25     I      _    _J_  l___     _     _      /   I  Physiology^.       | 

12  J  ' INTEimiSSION. 


1:30  I  Language,  A.      J  |  _    |  Geography,  B 

2:20  I  Language,  B.         |  Constitution,  A.    |  j 

3\  I  _    __  ^ _;_        RECESS.  '  1    ^ 

3:10  ^Theory  and^rt.   | _        |  | 

3[5^  J  Question  Box.       | [ ']                     71 

EVENING  SESSIONS. 

7:30       Elementary  Physics, 
8:15       Mathematical  Geography. 

N.  B. — The  evening  sessions  are  for  Section  A  only;  the  study  period  for  this 
section  is  the  last  hour  in  the  forenoon.     Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  times. 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Mental  Arithmetic— A  plan  for  mental  arithmetic  drill  is  to  have  desks 
cleared  of  everything  except  pen,  ink  and  one  paper. .  The  teacher  announces 
the  problem  once,  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  result  mentally,  write  down  only  the 
number  of  the  question  and  the  answer.  I^t  two,  five  or  ten  questions  be  given, 
according  to  time  or  character  of  the  problems;  let  them  be  like  what  they  have 
been  working  but  not  exactly  the  same.  After  this  exercise  it  remains  for  the 
teacher  to  collect,  correct  and  report  what  per  cent,  of  the  questions  each  one 
answers  correctly. 

In  Primary  Number  Work.— Another  exercise  for  small  children  is  the  use 
of  a  wheel  drawn  upon  the  board,  with  the  multiplier  at  the  hub  and  the  multi- 
plicands placed  between  the  spokes.  The  hub  may  be  changed  as  often  as  de- 
sirable.   This  wheel  may  also  be  used  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

In  Primary  Reading.-— The  following  plan  can  be  used  quite  frequently, 
and,  with  slight  variations,  seldom  fails  to  hold  the  attention  of  all:  Place  a 
basket  on  a  chair  or  table,  and  in  front  of  it  the  objects,  the  written  names  of 
which  the  class  have  learned  and  need  to  review.  Write  on  board  such  sen- 
tences as  "  Put  the  top  in  the  basket,"  '*  Put  the  bell  in  the  basket,"  etc.  The 
child  designated  reads  the  sentence  and  drops  in  the  toy.  So  continue  until  all 
the  playthings  are  transferred  to  the  basket.  If  this  lesson  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  basket  containing  the  toys  may  be  left  in  its  place,  and  the  afternoon 
exercises  be  something  like  this:  The  teacher  writes  on  the  board  "Get  the 
top,"  "Put  the  book  on  the  table,"  "Put  the  doll  on  the  chair,"  "Give  the 
apple  to  Emma,"  etc.,  requiring  each  child  to  hold  up  the  proper  toy  and  give 
an  appropriate  sentence  concerning  it  before  doing  what  "  the  chalk  said. ' '  The 
pupils,  if  encouraged,  will  bring  their  playthings  to  form  a  collection,  which 
will  be  the  more  serviceable  because  no  object  will  be  presented  or  words  used 
in  which  they  have  no  interest. — Flora  Spellman. 

In  United  States  History.— There  is  no  better  opportunity  ever  offered 
for  arousing  patriotism,  and  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  a  child,  than  in  the 
years  preceding  and  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  plainest  prose  account 
moves  one,  and  the  patriotic  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Otis  send  a 
thrill  even  to  the  finger  tips.  In  addition  to  the  prose  accounts  offered,  we 
shall,  by  verifying  the  illusions,  use  as  great  aids  in  our  history,  Holmes*  "  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party,"  "Lexington,"  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill,"  Long- 
fellow's "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  Lowell's  three  memorial  poems,  "Under  the 
Washington  Elm,"  "Ode  for  July  4,  1876,"  and  at  the  "  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  Concord  Bridge."  Who  can  tell  how  much  our  young  people  will  be  helped 
by  these  history  lessons  ?  helped  not  merely  in  history  and  literature,  but  in 
character.  During  the  study  of  the  revolution,  ideas  of  the  English  views  of 
the  subject  may  be  obtained  by  reading  parts  from  the  lives  of  Wm.    Pitt,   Ed- 
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mund  Burke,  and  Charles  James  Fox.    A  little  also  should  be  read  from  the 
memoirs  of  Madame  Rediesal. — Ills.  School  Journal. 

In  Geography. —  We  were  needing  something  to  quicken  the  interest  of  our 
pupils  in  their  study  of  geography.  Having  noticed  the  pleasure  and  culture 
my  own  children  gained  from  the  dissected  maps  at  home,  I  begun  thinking 
their  use  might  be  the  cordial  needed  at  school.  I  thought  the  educational 
value  of  their  use  would  appear  in  culture  of  the  judgment,  development  of 
the  memory,  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  imagination,  the  critical  use  of  the 
eyes  and  careful  use  of  the  hands ;  and  that  the  children  would  learn  by  their 
use  the  name,  location,  form  and  comparitive  size  of  the  different  states.  A 
dozen  maps  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  each.  Our  teachers  have  been 
using  them,  and  report  that  they  have  realized  even  more  gratifying  results  than 
I  had  anticipated.  The  pupils  think  their  use  a  treat  and  have  learned  easily 
some  points  in  map  lore  that  will  be  of  life-long  use  to  them. —  Ex. 


A  BUNCH  OF  EXERCISES. 

In  Language. — i.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  a  single  complex 
sentence:  A  clear  river  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  river  was  deep-banked. 
It  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of  rich,  level  meadow.  On  the  other  side 
it  was  bounded  by  a  kind  of  common.  The  common  was  for  the  village  geese. 
The  white  feathers  of  the  geese  lay  scattered  over  its  level  surface.  They  were 
scattered  there  in  the  summer  season. 

2.  Change  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  the  following  in  at  least  three  ways: 
His  ear,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  listen,  caught  every  word  of  the  talk.  How- 
ever, before  their  astonished  eyes,  a  little  flower  rose  from  the  water's  edge, 
just  where  their  friend  had  died.  When,  at  last,  the  white  ship  left  the  harbor, 
there  was  not  a  sober  seaman  on  board.  Last  night,  as  I  lay  fettered  in  my 
dungeon,  I  heard  a  strange  ominous  sound.  The  king,  after  listening  to  the  re- 
port, appeared  greatly  agitated. 

3.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences  into  compound  or  complex:  His 
resignation  will  necessitate  another  election.  He  was  released  on  giving  bounds 
for  the  payment  of  the  amount.  Unfortunately  we  had  not  time  to  examine 
them.  Sending  for  the  messenger  he  questioned  him  closely.  In  spite  of  num- 
erous warnings  he  persisted  in  making  another  attempt.  He  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  the  owner  of  it. 

4.  Distinquish  the  meanings  of:  He  likes  you  better  than  me  and  He  likes  you 
better  than  I.  The  horse  and  buggy  is  at  the  door  and  The  horse  and  buggy 
are  at  the  door.     He  was  going  home.  He  went  home,  and  He  had  gone  home. 

5.  Contract  the  following  into  simple  sentences:  He  was  there  when  the  train 
arrived.  If  your  friends  come  they  will  be  welcome.  The  two  men  who  served 
as  messengers  are  waiting  in  the  hall.  When  spring  comes  the  flowers  will 
bloom  again.  As  the  storm  increased  they  abandoned  the  vessel.  I  hope  that 
I  may  go  soon.    There  is  a  time  when  one  may  dance. 
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6.  Copy  and  write  the  plural  of  the  following:  Wharf,  index,  penny,  genius, 
India,  mouse-trap,  wagon-load,  brother-in-law,  postmaster-general,  major-gen- 
eral, horseman,  talisman,  piana-forte,  Caroline,  stamen,  axis,  crisis,  datum, 
oasis,  vertebra,  nebula,  proboscis. 

7.  Copy  and  correct  the  following:  The  mountains  brow.  The  soldiers 
quarters.  The  mens  boots.  The  fire  destroyed  both  Brown  and  Morley's 
stores.    Keats  and  Bumes*  poems. 

Historical  Conundrums: — 

1.  Sprung  from  a  cabin  our  chosen  guide. 
Shot  by  a  man,  in  a  bam,  that  died. 

2.  The  king  of  the  world  at  thirty-two, 
Died  since  he  could  not  himself  subdue. 

3.  A  blind  old  man  of  mighty  song, 

Who  did  his  three  daughters  a  pitiful  wrong. 

4.  He  hid  in  the  cellar  a  powerful  thing 

That  would  ruin  his  rulers  and  ruin  his  king. 

5.  The  most  glorious  modem  murderer,  he, 
Died  on  an  isle  in  a  lonely  sea. 

6.  A  twinkle,  a  tear-drop,  a  broad,  hearty  grin. 
That  wrote  of  a  cricket,  a  raven,  an  inn. 

7.  Gold,  armor  and  retinue  all  could  not  save, 
His  mighty  discovery  was  changed  to  a  grave. 

8.  Oh,  fickle  their  fortune  to  ruler  that  cling, 
He  died  for  the  failure  to  give  up  a  ring. 

Can  You  Tell?— What  was  invented  by  Elias  Whitney?    S.  F.   B.  Morse .'' 
Thomas  A.  Edison?    Alexander  Bell?    James  Watt? 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography,  by  Russell  Hinman.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  382  pp.,  |i.oo. 

Physical  geography  is  no  longer  a  simple  description  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  enlivened  by  accounts  of  unexplained  natural  marvels.  It  has  also  passed 
the  stage  when  it  was  made  up  of  scrappy  bits  from  the  various  natural  sciences. 
It  has  become  a  science,  searching  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  reading  the 
earth's  history  in  its  forms  and  structure.  As  an  illustration  of  its  great  develop- 
ment contrast  the  long  chapter  in  this  volume  which  treats  of  the  land  with 
chapters  in  the  older  books  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  here  a  succinct  but 
intelligible  and  interesting  account  of  the  surface  and  structure  of  the  land,  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  agencies  which  are  continually  working  to  modify  its 
surface — the  storms,  the  running  waters  above  ground  and  below,  the  frosts, 
the  glaciers,  and  the  great  upheaving  forces  which  have  lifted  continents  and 
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mountains.  Nowhere  have  we  found  in  an  elementary  text-book  so  full  and 
satisfactory  a  statement  of  the  wonderfully  varied  ways  in  which  streams  work  to 
carve,  tear  down,  transport  and  build  up  land  forms.  This  wonderfully  fruitful 
subject  has  been  worked  out  of  late  years  and  transforms  surface  geography  by 
making  it  a  science.  Of  course  the  text  only  touches  the  subject  in  outline, 
leaving  out  the  details  and  illustrations  which  give  it  a  peculiar  charm;  but  it  is 
much  to  have  the  outlines  of  the  subject  clearly  set  forth — equally  gratifying  is  its 
treatment  of  life  on  the  globe — no  dry  summary  of  general  classifications  but 
a  plain  statement  of  the  relations  of  living  forms  to  each  other  and  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  whose  varying  conditions  tend  to  produce  variations  in  their 
forms  and  habits.  The  opening  chapter,  **Some  general  laws  of  nature,"  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  treatise  by  a  brief  presentation  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  physics,  especially  those  relating  to  the  forms  of  energy  as 
at  present  understood.  The  method  of  presentation  is  purely  didactic  and  sub- 
jective, which  throws  on  the  teacher  who  would  not  have  his  class  drop  into 
purely  memoriter  recitation  the  task  of  studying  out  objective  methods  of  illus- 
trating the  subject  and  testing  the  acquirements  of  his  pupils.  The  method 
adopted  conduces  to  brevity  which  has  been  carefully  studied  everywhere.  The 
form  of  the  book,  a  duodecimo,  is  unusual  in  this  subject,  but  adds  greatly  to 
convenience  in  handling.  It  is  provided  with  numerous  ingenious  and  excellent 
maps,  and  abundant  valuable  and  finely  executed  engravings. 

A  MODEL  TEXT-BOOK. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People,  by  Edward  Eggleston. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  398  pp.,  J1.05. 

Mr.  Eggleston  has  the  gift  of  story  telling,  and  he  has  used  it  well  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  narrative.  It  is  clear,  interesting  and  attractive  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  treats  of  topics,  and  thereby  becomes  a  historian  rather  than  a 
chronicler.  This  not  only  makes  the  narrative  more  interesting  but  it  brings 
out  the  relation  of  cause  and  eifect*and  makes  apparent  the  progress  of  events. 
He  has  also  made  the  book  for  young  children  and  it  is  such  a  book  as  any  in- 
telligent boy  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  would  pore  over  with  delight.  To  this 
result  the  admirable  equipment  of  the  book  would  contribute  not  a  little.  It  is, 
take  it  all  in  all,  the  most  perfect  child's  book  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  per- 
fect in  manner  and  matter,  in  plan  and  equipment.  Its  ample  page  has  wide 
margins,  which  are  utilized  not  only  for  marginal  titles  for  the  paragraphs  but 
for  a  large  number  of  excellent  small  engravings  which  serve  to  make  the  ad- 
joining text  luminous.  There  are  also  a  great  many  other  and  larger  illustra- 
tions,  admirable  as  engravings  and  still  more  so  for  their  instructiveness.  Sev- 
eral colored  plates  set  forth  strikingly  the  brilliant  costumes  worn  at  different 
epochs  of  the  history.  There  are  numerous  maps  also,  colored  maps  on  the 
covers  and  fly-leaves,  sketch  maps  in  the  margins  and  in  the  text — wherever 
they  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  better  what  he  is  reading  about.  Little 
paragraphs  set  in  the  text  and  separated  from  it  by  a  margin,  sketch  a  biography. 
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give  an  illustrative  incident,  or  elucidate  some  topic  mentioned.  Each  chapter 
is  followed  by  questions  on  its  matter,  a  topical  outline,  geographical  hints,  sug- 
gestions for  black-board  outlines,  and  references  to  sources  of  further  informa- 
tion. All  these  things  make  up  such  a  text-book  of  United  States  History  as 
insures  not  only  interest  but  accurate  knowledge  even  when  used  by  young 
pupils  and  by  teachers  of  little  experience.  Why  not  use  such  a  book  as  a  read- 
ing book  ?  Still  better,  why  not  put  it  in  place  of  some  of  the  sterile  geography 
teaching  which  now  dries  out  the  life  of  the  schools  ? 


— Volume  XI.  of  the  Collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Socie- 
ty, is  the  first  issued  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Thwaites,  and  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  Among  its  contents  are  important  Western  State  Papers 
containing  the  principal  documents  issued  by  the  English,  French  and  Ameri- 
cans during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries;  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  in  Wisconsin, 
original  naratives;  Papers  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  relating  chiefly  to 
operations  in  Wisconsin  during  the  Revolutionary  War — a  noteworthy  acquisi- 
tion; Capture  of  Fort  McKay,  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1814,  with  illustrative  docu- 
ments; Dickson  and  Grignon  Papers;  American  Fur  Companies  Invoices,  etc. 
The  editor  contributes  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  boundaries  of  Wiscon- 
sin from  17S4  to  1838,  and  David  Spencer,  an  account  of  Local  Government  in 
Wisconsin. 

— American  Constitutions,  by  A.  O.  Wright, (Midland  Publishing  Co.,  Mad- 
son;  188  pp.)  is  a  suggestive  and  stimulating  contribution  to  the  study  of  our  in- 
stitutions. It  consists  of  five  parts:  The  Origin  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  The  Written  Constitution;  The  Unwritten  Constitution;  The 
State  Constitutions;  and  the  Territorial  Constitutions.  The  author  regards 
Washington  as  essentially  an  author  of  the  constitution  —  a  view  in  which  all 
will  not  be  ready  to  acquiesce,  but  for  which  he  presents  some  good  reasons. 
His  study  of  the  unwritten  constitution,  that  is  the  political  habits  and  ideas  of  the 
people,  the  English  common  law.  and  the  precedents  and  usages  which  have 
grown  up  in  our  history,  is  if  not  strictly  new  at  least  a  new  and  suggestive  ar- 
rangement of  material.  The  State  and  Territorial  Constitutions  are  compared 
and  studied  as  further  illustrations  of  the  growth  and  tendencies  of  this  nation. 
For  those  who  are  to  teach  the  constitution  this  is  a  most  inspiring  and  helpful 
book. 

—  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  Virginia  Waddy  (Everett 
Waddy,  Richmond,  Va.,  399  pp.)  devotes  the  first  one  hundred  pages  to  what 
is  essentially  grammatical  work,  presented  synthetically.  The  value  of  this  no 
teacher  will  question;  he  will  only  ask  why  our  grammars  are  constructed,  and 
our  teaching  of  them  conducted  so  wholly  on  the  analytic  plan  that  this  sort  of 
an  introduction  is  necessary.  The  synthetic  exercise  is  clearly  the  one  which 
enables  the  pupil  to  turn  what  he  learns  to  practical  account,  and  this  book  con- 
tains a  large  and  excellent  selection  of  such.  In  the  rhetoric  proper  the  same 
practical  plan  is  followed.    There  are  admirable  exercises  in  composition,  re- 
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productions,  paraphrases,  developments,  drill  exercises  of  various  sorts,  ingeni- 
ous, abundant  and  practical;  and  the  material  for  them  is  good  literature,  sudi 
as  will  form  correct  tastes  and  proper  ideals. 

—Numbers  Symbolized,  An  Elementary  Algebra,  by  D.  M.  Sensenig, 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  315  pp.)  aims  to  be  elementary,  avoiding  broad  generaliza* 
tions  and  discussion  of  general  problems.  The  inductive  plan  is  followed  in  the 
beginning,  but  the  author  purposely  passes,  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  to  pore 
mathematical  demonstration.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  factoring,  equations  are 
early  introduced,  and  throughout  a  large  number  of  problems,  not  long  or  diffi- 
cult, is  furnished  to  give  the  young  student  practice  in  the  art  he  is  learning. 

— His  Broken  Sword,  by  Winnie  Louise  Taylor,  (Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  354  pp.)  was  written  with  a  purpose  by  one  who  in  philanthropic  work 
has  had  long  acquaintances  with  prison  life.  A  young  man  of  almost  ideal 
character  except  that  he  has  a  hasty  temper  becomes,  in  a  moment  of  great 
trial,  the  slayer  of  another  and  passes  to  a  felon's  cell  at  Waupun.  About  him 
and  his  prison  life  not  a  few  sketches  are  clustered,  drawn  effectively  but  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  sentimentalism,  showing  the  miscarriages  of  justice  in  its 
administration  by  human  hands.  The  good  in  the  midst  of  evil  even  in  crimioals, 
the  burden  of  a  debased  nature  dragging  men  down  who  are  further  crushed  by 
the  harsh  treatment  of  their  fellows — all  this  and  more  as  an  effective  plea  for 
a  more  kindly,  considerate,  helpful  and  wise  treatment  of  those  who  are  classed 
as  criminals.  The  story  is  necessarily  a  sad  one,  but  lightened  by  many  bright 
passages.  It  is  told  simply  and  directly,  with  much  sympathy  but  some  lack  of 
constructive  power.  The  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  reader  is  left  puzzled 
over  the  contradictions  of  such  a  life  and  more  charitably  disposed  towards  those 
who  have  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— Education  for  September  contains  a  very  suggestive  article  on  "Child 
Speech  and  the  Laws  of  Mispronunciation,"  maintaining  that  the  errors  of  chil- 
dren are  subject  to  discoverable  laws,  '*  The  Economy  of  Memory  in  the  Study 
of  Arithmetic, "  *  *  College  Expenses, "  *  *  The  Teaching  of  Latin, '  *  and  "Josh- 
ua Bates  and  his  Time,"  are  interesting  papers.  —  The  Academy  has  a  valuable 
article  by  Prof.  Briggs  of  Harvard  University,  discussing  "The  Howard  Admis- 
sion Examination  in  English,"  showing  clearly  the  wretched  training  in  their 
mother  tongue  given  to  most  applicants  for  admission,  and  attributing  some  part 
of  the  errors  to  "translation  English  "  tolerated  in  classical  recitation.  "  Notes 
on  Technical  Education  "  is  also  an  admirable  paper,  — indeed  the  whole  num- 
ber is  valuable.  —  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  Hypnotism:  what  it  is  and 
what  it  is  not,"  will  attract  those  interested  in  philosophy.  In  social  questions 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Taxes  to  Government,"  "  Ethics  and  Economics,**  and 
"Man  in  Relation  to  the  Lower  Animals,"  are  valuable,  the  latter  a  plea  for  the 
moral  nature  and  intelligence  of  brutes.     "  Bird  Courts  of  Justice  **  is  a  further 
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striking  iUustration  of  animal  intelligence.  —  In  Harper's  the  most  striking  arti- 
cle perhaps  is  ''Limoges'* — an  admirable  sketch  beautifully  illustrated.  Mr. 
Warner  writes  of  St.  Louis  this  month  and  Mr.  Heam  of  **  La  Vallette  and  the 
Carnival  in  St.  Pierre."  Other  excellent  papers  will  reward  the  reader.  —Gen. 
Sheridan's  recent  death  will  add  a  sorrowful  interest  to  his  paper  in  Scribner's 
'  *Reminincences  of  the  Franco-  German  War.  * '  "Problems  in  American  Politics,  * ' 
by  Hugh  McCulloch  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  "The  railroad  in  its  Business 
Relations"  fully  equals  its  predecessors  in  this  remarkable  series.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's new  novel,  "The  Master  of  Ballantyre,"  will  begin  in  November. — The 
Educational  number  of  The  Century  (September)  is  an  event  in  its  way  be- 
tokening the  growing  interest  in  Educational  topics.  Its  features  are  a  sketch 
of  "Appii^ham  School,"  "The  Industrial  Idea  in  Education,"  "Edward 
Rowland  Sill,"  "The  University  and  the  Bible,"  and  "College  Fraterni- 
ties," with  some  admirable  editorial  discussions.  — The  Atlantic  has  secured  an 
unusually  fresh  and  delightful  story  in  Passa  Rosa  by  A.  S.  Hardy,  the  second 
part  of  which  appears  in  the  October  number.  The  Tutor  of  a  great  Prince  gives 
some  account  of  the  lately  discovered  letter  o(  Fronts,  tutor  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Iceland  in  Summer  and  Winter  is  a  pleasing  sketch,and  Garibaldi's  Early  Years, 
and  The  Pioneers  of  Ohio  furnish  interesting  historical  reading. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  announce  a  Hand-book  of  Arithmetic,  by  G.  C.  Shults,  now  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Whitewater  Normal  School.  It  has  no  problems 
but  is  rather  a  teacher's  guide  and  manual  of  methods. —They  also  will  soon  is- 
sue Thanotopsis  and  other  p^ems  by  Bryant,  prepared  to  accompany  Lock- 
wood's  Lessons  in  English. — They  have  become  the  American  publishers  of  the 
Classical  Review,  London,  contributed  to  by  the  most  eminent  classical  schol- 
ars of  Great  Britain. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—The  attendance  at  the  Milwaukee  ened  so  much  interest  at  the  Eau  Claire 

Normal  School  this  fall  is  much  larger  meeting.    Mr.  Thwaites  has  promised 

than  was  expected,  reaching  sixty-six,  us  a  brief  bibliography  to  accompany 

of  whom  quite  a  number  come  from  the  article,  the  preparation  of  which  has 

without  the  city.     It  was  supposed  that  been  delayed  by  his  illness, 

theenrollmant  in  the  Normal  depart  _^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  township    high 

ment  might  reach  fifty.    The  result  is  ^^^^^  ^^j^j^  ^^  p^^blish    elsewhere, 

very  gratifymg.  ^j,,^  ^^  j^^p^    ^^  suggestive  of  the 

—The  enrollment  at  the  Whitewater  advantages  of  this  kind  of  school  or- 

Normal  is  also  very  large,    reaching  ganization,  for  which  the  legislature  has 

about  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  the  made  a  liberal  provision.     By  chapter 

Normal  room.  352  of  the  laws  of  1885,  such   schools 

—  In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  pub-  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state 

lish  Secretary  Thwaite's  paper  on  The  one  half  the  sum  actually  expended  for 

Study  of  Local  History,  which  awak-  instruction  in  them,  and    twenty-five 
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thousand  dollars  is  the  limit  placed  to 
expenditure  for  this  purpose.  The  law 
has  been  in  force  three  years  and  but 
four  schools  of  this  kuid  are  yet  or- 
ganized in  the  state.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  secure  statements  of  their  con- 
ditions and  work  from  some  of  the  oth- 
ers soon. 

— Agents  offering  books  for  sale  at 
the  Teachers'  Institutes  quite  frequently 
miss  one  or  more  copies  in  an  unaccount- 
able manner.  It  is  of  course  .possible 
that  these  books  might  be  carried  away 
innocently  by  some  member  of  an  in- 
stitute, but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
error  should  not  soon  be  discovered  by 
the  person  holding  the  book,  and  in  that 
case  of  course  restitution  ought  to  be 
made  at  once.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
agents  that  we  refer  to  this  unpleasant 
matter,  but  in  the  interest  of  teachers. 

—  Mr.  P.  J.  Noer  becomes  principal 
of  public  schools  at  Cumberland;  A.  C. 

.  Piper  at  Albany;  W.  D.  Gibson  goes  to 
Appleton  to  teach;  Mr.  Luzadder  be- 
comes principal  at  Trempealeau;  Mr. 
F.  F.  Wood  at  Blair;  Mr.  Sullivan,  a 
graduate ot  River  Falls  Normal  School, 
at  Independence;  Mary  Brandenburg, 
from  the  Oshkosh  Normal,  at  Osseo; 
Reta  Smith,  from  Illinois,  at  Alma  Cen- 
ter; W.  A.  Cundy  at  Spring  Green,  and 
Wm.  Farris  at  Montfort;  both  from  the 
Platteville Normal  School;  Robert  Wil- 
lis takes  charge  of  the  schools  at  Mount 
Hope. 

—  Elsewhere  we  publish  some  details 
regarding  the  sectioning  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Whitehall,  reports  from 
which  indicate  that  the  results  were 
very  satisfactory  both  to  the  conductors 
and  the  teachers.  We  learn  that  the  in- 
stitute at  West  Bend  was  also  sectioned, 
the  basis  of  division  being  essentially 
the  same.  Those  who  held  Normal 
diplomas,  or  first  or  second  grade 
county  certificates,  and  had  had  two  or 
three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  were 


placeed  in  the  advanced  section.  Here, 
too,  the  results  of  the  sectioning  seem 
to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

— Of  the  institute  at  Alma  Supt. 
Schmidt  writes:  "The  institute  was  a 
success,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
number  enrolled,  which  was  sixty-eight, 
but  also  with  reference  to  the  work 
done  during  the  session.  The  daily 
attendance  was  fifty;  average  age 
twenty-one  years,  and  average  experi- 
ence twenty-one  months.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Ex-Supt.  L.  Kess- 
inger  and  Geo.  Harper.  Professors 
Clark  and  Kinney  did  excellent  work  as 
conductors.  Indeed  the  work  done 
was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  teachers,  and  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  much  benefit  to  our  schools." 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  Smith 
for  the  following  note  regarding  the  in- 
stitute at  Waukesha:  ' '  One  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  successful  Institutes 
ever  held  in  Waukesha  County  came  to 
a  close  Aug.  25th.  The  teachers  came 
prepared  to  stay  all  week,  and  they 
worked  with  an  energy  and  will  that 
showed  they  were  in  earnest.  Profe.  Gil- 
Ian  and  Livingston  put  in  a  week  of  good 
practical  work,  that  was  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  the  teachers.  We  heard 
such  expressions  as  these.  '  It  is  the 
best  Institute  I  ever  attended;'  *Why, 
I  would  not  have  missed  this  week's 
work  for  anything, '  etc.,  etc.  The  en- 
rollment reached  131.  A  literary  social 
was  held  at  the  school  house  on  Tues- 
day evening,  where  the  teachers  listened 
to  and  enjoyed  several  speeches  and 
recitations  which  were  interspered  with 
songs  and  instrumental  music;  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  Friday  morning  we 
had  assistant  Supt,  W.  H.  Chandler 
with  us.  Thursday  evening  Dr.  J.  W. 
Steams  gave  his  lecture  on  **  School 
and  Life"  to  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  at  the  M.  E.  church.  Prof.  P. 
M.  Bach  of  Milwaukee  was  present  and 
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took  charge  of  the  opening  exercises 
during  the  week,  and  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  week's  work." 

— ^The  deaf-mute  school  established 
at  La  Crosse  in  accordance  with  the 
law  lately  passed  for  such  departments, 
opened  this  year  with  an  enrollment  of 
six. 

— ^We  are  indebted  to  Principal  R.  B. 
Dudgeon  for  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet 
containing  the  course  of  study  of  the 
Menomonie  Public  Schools.  In  it  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  provision  is  made 
in  all  the  lower  grades  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  elements  of  natur- 
al science. 

— The  school  report  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  L  N.  Mitchell  superintendent,  in- 
dicates that  since  188 1-2  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  enrollment. 
Supt.  Mitchell  urges  more  ample  provis- 
ion for  supplementary  reading  in  the 
schools  by  providing  a  small  library  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades;  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  primary  and  intermediate 
teachers;  the  election  of  approved  teach- 
ers for  a  longer  term  than  one  year;  the 
building  up  of  natural  history  cabinets; 
and  provision  for  industrial  education. 
There  accompanies  the  report  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, containing  the  twenty  essays  of 
the  graduating  class  of  last  year.  The 
subjects  of  these  essays  are  real  and  in- 
teresting, and  the  papers  themselves  of 
unusual  excellence. 

—Our  Young  Folks'  Monthly  is  the 
new  organ  of  that  new  organization  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  these  col- 
umns last  month— Our  Young  Folks 
Reading  Circle,  of  which  S.  R.  Win- 
chell,  Chicago,  is  manager.  It  is  an 
eight  page  folio,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  aids  and  directories  for  the 
heading  Circle,  much  interesting  and 
valuable  reading,  matter.  It  is  publish- 
ed at  twenty-five  cents  per  year. 


—We  expect  next  month  to  publish 
the  official  announcement  of  the  State 
Examinations  for  Teachers'  Certificates, 
which  will  be  held  in  Madison  Dec. 
26-29  inclusive. 

V  —Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
new  students  have  been  enrolled  at  the 
State  University  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  year. 

— In  Racine  the  teachers  propose  to 
take  up  for  discussion  at  the  monthly 
teachers'  meetings  topics  from  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education,  We  be- 
lieve the  plan  to  be  an  excellent  one. 
Let  anyone  look  over  a  file  of  late  is- 
sues of  the  Journal  and  see  if  each  one 
does  not  contain  several  topics,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  at  teachers'  meetings 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  and 
profitable.  We  believe  that  the  Jour- 
nal furnishes  every  month  a  variety  of 
stimulating  and  helpful  matter  which 
might  advantageously  be  discussed  in 
many  teachers'  meetings.  We  hope  to 
receive  some  reports  of  these  discus- 
sions. 

— The  Watertpwn  school  board  has 
just  issued  a  new  course  of  study,  adopt- 
ed Sept.  I.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  this 
also  provision  for  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary science  in  the  lower  grades.  Hook- 
er's Child's  Book  of  Nature  is  taken 
here  as  in  the  Menomonie  Schools  as 
the  basis  of  the  earliest  work. 

—  A  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  pur- 
sue the  advanced  course,  has  been  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  Necedah  . 
public  schools,  of  which  H.  J.  Bo  well 
is  principal. 

—  A  correspondent  from  Antigo 
writes:  "The  Institute  held  this  year  in 
our  county  had  fifty-seven  members,  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  work.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  teachers  seems 
to  be  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
interest  manifested  this  year  than  ever 
before  at  an  institute  in  this  county. 
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There  were  thirty-eight  applicants  for  7.  Your  teacher  must  certify  that  he 
certificates  at  the  examination  which  fol-  knows  you,  and  believes  your  state- 
lowed  the  institute,  and  fifteen  certifi-   ment. 

cates  granted,   one  first  grade,  three       8.  If  you  wish  to  write  you    must 
second  grade  and  eleven  third  grade,    notify  us  at  once. 
There  has  been  a  very  great  improve-       9.  Story  must  be  in  our  hands  by 
ment  in  the  school  affairs  of  this  county  Jan.  i,  1889. 

within  the  last  two  years."  10.  Stamps  must  be  sent  if  it  is  to  be 
returned. 

READ  THIS  TO  YOUR  PUPILS.  a  larger  number  of  prizes. 

Now  for  the  Prizes. —  Open  till  By  this  arrangement  seventy-five  pu- 
January  ist. —  In  the  May  Treasure-  pils  will  get  valuable  prizes.  It  gives  a 
Trove  the  publishers  offered  prizes  in  chance  to  all.  The  prizes  are  not  in- 
money  and  books  to  the  amount  of  two  tended  for  the  professional  writers  of 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  boy  and  to-day,  but  for  the  young  men  and 
girl  story  writers.  It  was  at  first  in-  women  who  may  be  the  professional 
tended  to  close  the  competition  in  June,  writers  of  the  future.  Young  .  man, 
but  vacation  coming  so  soon,  left  too  young  woman:  makeup  your  mind  that 
little  time  for  the  scholars  to  do  them-  you  will  get  one  of  those  prizes, 
selves  justice;  so  it  has  been  decided.  Let  every  reader  be  ready  to  assist 
in  response  to  many  requests,  to  re-  in  this  matter.  Let  every  boy  and  girl 
open  the  competition  this  month,  and  in  the  world  know  about  this  prize  offer, 
give  the  young  writers  until  January  i,  Send  out  postal  cards  to  your  young 
1889,  to  think  over  and  write  their  friends  and  tell  them  to  subscribe,  and 
stories.  then  to  write  for  the  prizes. 

THE  AMOUNT  INCREASED.  Let  the  teachcrs  give  notice  in  the 

The  amount  has  been  increased  to  school,  of  these  prizes.  Some  seventy- 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  in  cash  five  school  boys  and  girls  are  going  to 
and  books.  And  in  order  to  give  en-  get  these  prizes;  it  will  not  be  William 
couragement  to  a  greater  number  of  D.  Howells  or  Mrs.  Burnett, 
young  writers,  the  division  of  the  prizes  Let  the  teachers  tell  the  boys  and 
is  decided  upon  as  follows:  girls  about  these  prize  offers.     There 

10  prizes  of  110.00  each.  In  cash  $100  00  are  many  boys  and  girls  that  would  like 

30       '*      "      5.00     100.00  ^         /,  .u   •  •    .      1.        •  jt 

26      "     "     2.00    "In  books  fiO.OO  to  ^^// their  manuscnpts;  hereis  agood 

20      "     "     1.00    _J0^  chance. 

Sevcnty-flve  prizes  worth  J870.00        TREASURE -Trove     IS     a     beautifill 

1.  All  Writers  must  be  under  eighteen  monthly  illustrated  magazine  for  young 
years  of  age.  people  and  their  teachers.   |i. 00  a  year. 

2.  All  wnters  must  be  subscribers  to  ^^  ^^„^  ^^^  ^^pj^  ^^p^  ^^^  ^^^  j^ 

Treasure-Trove.  Thousands  of  teachers  take  it  for  the 

3.  The  stories  must  be  original.  j^^,    j^    .^^^  .„  ^^j^^,  ^^^j^ 
4.Thestorymustnothaveover2,5oo   ^^^^^^^^    TREASURE-TROVE  CO., 

words. 


5.  The  story  must  be  on  note-paper, 
on  one  side  only,  not  rolled,  and  very 
legible. 

6.  You  must  send  a  statement  that 
the  story  is  really  your  own. 


New  York  City. 


^^K  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

#^^B  «  Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cbiirch«^ 
ifl^^H  KBchooU,  Fire  Alami«,F»rma,  etc.  FUUT 
^^^^^'ARBANTED.    Catalogue  aeat  Free. 

^^A  VANDUZENIkTlFT.CiMiMnli.0 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  WISCONSIN 

SCHOOLS. 

[Read  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Eau  Claire,  July  4, 1888.1 

I  am  asked  to  talk  about  "  The  study  of  local  history  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin schools."  This  term  **  local  history/'  I  assume  to  be  broad  enough 
to  include  State  history  and  even  sectional  history.  The  school  histories 
of  the  United  States  now  in  vogue  are  tide-water  histories.  They  are 
like  the  Eastern  newspapers, — if  not  ignorant  of  Western  affairs,  at 
least  ignoring  them.  The  curiosity  of  the  Wisconsin  child  is  whetted 
by  eight  dry-as-dust  lines  in  Barnes,*  reviewing  the  career  of  his  na- 
tive State.  Father  Marquette  is  turned  off  with  five  lines;  while  the 
name  of  Joliet,  who  was  Marquette's  superior  in  the  expedition  to  dis- 
cover the  Mississippi,  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

Week  alter  next,t  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  will  be  celebrated  the  centennial 
of  the  landing  there  of  Rufus  Putnam  and  his  fellow  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  who  made  the  first  settlement  under  the  immortal  Ordinance 
of  1787.  The  enquiring  Wisconsin  youth  who  would  know  what  means 
all  this  glowing  oratory  and  commemorative  display  in  usually  peaceful 
Marietta,  will  find  in  his  Barnes  a  five-line  foot-note,  not  written  to  be 
read,  pretending  to  give  the  history  of  the  Northwest  Territory, —  but 
no  mention  of  Marietta,  or  Putnam,  or  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  or  any 
inkling  of  how  it  was  that  Wisconsin  grew  out  of  the  broad  domain 
which  George  Rogers  Clark  won  by  the  sword,  and  Franklin,  Adams 
and  Jay  kept  for  our  inheritance  by  shrewd  diplomacy. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  Wisconsin  never  get 

*BarneB's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  12  mo..  1885. 
tJulyl6,1888. 
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beyond  the  common  schools, — the  district  or  the  ward;  and  probably 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  make  no  further  advance  in  bookish 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  important  that  what  the  common  schools 
set  out  to  teach  should  be  well  taught,  of  a  permanendy  useful  and  rea- 
sonably complete  character.  It  is,  I  fear,  too  often  taken  for  granted 
by  teachers  that  the  higher  education  awaits  all  pupils,  and  that  the 
gaps  left  in  their  early  instruction  will  be  filled  in  later.  But  to  the 
ninety- five  per  cent,  the  common  school  is  the  omega  as  well  as  the 
alpha,  and  not  a  preparatory  department  for  advanced  courses.  There 
are  some  thing&that  are  universally  recognized  as  essentials  in  the  ward 
and  district  schools.  My  plea  is,  that  the  study  of  local  history, —  in 
the  large  sense  which  I  have  indicated, — be  added  to  these  essentials. 

I  offer  no  argument  for  an  extension  of  the  curriculum, — it  is  per- 
haps too  extensive  already.  I  would  only  urge  a  development  of  the 
study  of  American  history,  in  the  direction  of  home  history.  No  addi- 
tional text- book  is  needed,  for  this  purpose,  nor  any  extension  of  the 
hour  devoted  to  the  history  lesson.  What  is  needed  is,  special  study 
upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that  the  events  in  Western  or  Wiscon- 
sin development  which  run  parallel  with  the  events  being  studied  from 
day  to  day  in  the  United  States  history,  may  be  pointed  out  in  a  con- 
versational way;  thus  will  the  larger  events  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  by  grouping  them  with  occurrences  nearer  home, 
which  latter  on  account  of  their  romantic  interest  and  their  local  associa- 
tion, will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  The  value  of  history  recitations  in 
the  common  schools  would  be  much  enhanced  by  such  methods.  The 
barren  lines,  the  dreary  platitudes  of  the  orthodox  tide-water  Barnes, 
Swinton  or  Quackenbos,  who  seldom  peer  over  the  tops  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  would  be  greatly  enlivened  by  appreciative  pedagogic  inter- 
larding of  this  character, —  by  brief  dissertations  upon  the  history  of  the 
Northwest,  of  Wisconsin,  or  of  the  county  or  town  in  which  the  school 
is  situated. 

For  instance,  while  the  child's  attention  is  being  fixed  upon  the 
great  American  events  of  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century, — 
upon  Du  Mont's  colony  at  Port  Royal,  upon  the  English  setdement  at 
Jamestown,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  particular  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  Champlain's  colony  on  the  rock  of  Quebec;  for  it 
was  from  that  seed  that  the  old  Northwest  grew  and  Wisconsin  came  to 
be  a  part  of  New  France.     At  no  time  in  the  progress  of  the  historical 
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lessons,  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  course  of  French 
development  up  the  great  inland  waterways  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes,  until  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were  at  last  established 
and  the  Hie  of  Wisconsin  begun. 

Pins  should  be  stuck  at  convenient  points  all  along  the  historic  chart, 
and  thus  day  by  day  the  Wisconsin  child  made  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Northwest  and  his  own  State  occupy  in  American  history, 
— something  he  will  never  learn  in  his  Barnes.  When  the  story  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  is  reached,  there  should  be  a  pause  long  enough 
to  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  West  at  that  time.  The  thrilling 
tale  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  history, 
might  be  briefly  but  effectively  related.  The  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge  under  Champlain  could  be  sketched,  and  some  idea  given  of 
the  extent,  location  and  characteristics  of  the  Indian  tribes  met  with  by 
the  French  explorers. 

The  date  1634, — when  Maryland  was  settled  at  St.  Mary's,  when  the 
foundations  for  Connecticut  were  being  laid,  when  John  Eliot  was  preach- 
ing in  the  forest  wilds  of  Massachusetts  and  Winthrop  still  held  sway 
over  Boston  town, —  is  one  to  which  Wisconsin  youth  may  well  have 
their  attention  called.  A  good  teacher,  himself  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  should  have  no  trouble  in  engraving  the  fact  upon 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  that  in  that  year,  1634,  the  adventurous  courier 
des  bois,  Jean  Nicolet,  discovered  the  Northwest  and,  first  of  all  white 
men,  set  foot  on  Wisconsin  soil.*  No  more  trouble,  surely,  than  in  im- 
pressing the  year  1492,  as  that  in  which  the  son  of  the  Genoese  wool- 
comber  pointed  out  the  path  to  America. 

When,  in  his  Barnes,  the  pupil  comes  to  the  founding  of  Philadelphia 
by  William  Penn,  in  1683,  his  attention  may  with  ease  be  directed  to 
what  was  then  taking  place  in  Wisconsin, —  to  the  notable  voyage  of 
Le  Sueur  over  the  Fox- Wisconsin  watercourse,  and  the  great  events 
which  resulted  from  it.  And  in  this  connection  he  should  be  told  of 
previous  voyages  over  this  historic  waterway, —  of  the  thrilling  adven- 
tures of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  who  ascended  the  Fox  in  the  wake 
of  Nicolet,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that  daring  explorer;  and  who 
probably  descended  the  Wisconsin  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  fourteen  years  before  Joliet  and  Marquette;  and  who 

•C.  W.  Butterfleld'8  Discovery  of  the  Northwe^tt  (rinclnnatl,  1881);  and  article  on  "Jean 
Nicolet "  in  Wiscon»in  Historical  Collect  ii/ns,  Vol.  XI. 
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afterwards  built  a  fort  on  Chequamegon  bay  and  spent  a  winter  in  wan- 
dering: through  northwestern  Wisconsin  and  northeastern  Minnesota, —  in 
the  course  of  these  adventures  experiencing  a  famine,  the  sublime 
horrors  of  which  are  depicted  in  Radisson's  Journal*  with  a  painful 
minuteness  worthy  of  Hogarth.  He  could  be  told  the  fascinating  story 
of  Joliet  and  Marquette,  who  went  over  this  watercourse  to  re-discover 
the  Father  of  Waters;  the  vivid  tale  of  La  Salle's  terrible  experiences 
in  the  Mississippi  basin,  should  not  be  missed  in  this  connection. 

When  the  class  topic  is  Salem  witchcraft,  in  1692,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting for  the  teacher  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  and  allude  to  the  fact 
that  in  that  year  a  French  fort  was  established  at  La  Pointe,  and  then, 
in  a  few  generalizing  sentences  to  trace  the  extent  and  character  of 
French  domination  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

And  so  on,  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  location  of  the 
French  trading  posts  along  the  east  bank  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  could 
be  pointed  out.  Something  could  be  told,  in  passing,  of  the  bloody 
and  protracted  wars  between  the  French  and  Indians  along  the  Fox 
river,  in  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  this  gateway  to  the  Mississippi. 
Emphasis  could  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  1761,  the  year  in  which  Pitt, 
the  **  Great  Commoner,"  died,  brought  not  only  certain  changes  in 
American  tide-water  affairs,  but  that  in  this  very  year  English  domina- 
tion was  inaugurated  in  Wisconsin  by  the  establishment  of  a  garrison 
at  Green  Bay.  The  year  1763  was  famous  in  the  West  for  Pontiac's 
war,  but  Barnes  gives  a  few  lines  only  to  that  greatest  of  Indian  conspira- 
cies. Western  youth  should  be  told  the  story  in  some  detail.  The  boy 
or  girl  living  in  any  of  the  northern  Wisconsin  counties  would  surely  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  first  naval  expedition  under  the  British  flag, 
ever  made  across  Lake  Superior,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  just  previ- 
ous to  the  Pontiac  war.f 

Three  years  after  the  Pontiac  uprising,  the  elder  Langlade  settled  at 
Green  Bay,  possibly  the  first  permanent  white  resident  on  Wisconsin 
soil.  I  Jonathan  Carver  also  made  in  1766,  his  famous  tour  up  the  Fox 
and  down  the  Wisconsin  and  then  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  § 

*WUrimMn  HMoriml  CoUectiomt,  Vol.  XT. 

+  Thompson  Maxwell's  Narrativo,  in  W/^corwIn  HMorical  CifUe<'ti(m»,\o\.  XI. 

*  For  Hketch  of  Langlade,  8oe  liiHcotiKin  HMoricul  CoUrctionn,  Vol.  VII. 

flSoe  Durrio  on  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  In  Winc^)rniin  HittUtrlccU  CoUectU)n«,  Vol.  VI. 
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The  Revolutionary  war  was  not  confined  to  the  East,  and  the  student 
who  knows  his  Barnes  by  heart  may  not  have  heard  of  George  Rogers 
Clark, — while  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  who  never  receive  the  higher 
education  are  quite  likely  to  go  down  to  their  graves  without  knowing 
of  the  masterful  military  stroke  which  saved  Wisconsin  and  the  entire 
Northwest  fi^om  being  still  part  and  parcel  of  the  sleepy  old  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  Wisconsin  child  should  certainly  be  told  something  of 
what  was  going  on  here  in  Wisconsin  during  the  Revolutionary  war, — 
of  Clark's  intrigues  with  the  Wisconsin  Indians;  of  the  British  expedi- 
tions under  Langlade  and  Gautier;  of  the  part  Wisconsin  Indians 
played  in  Hamilton's  forays,  in  the  attack  on  St.  Louis  and  in  the 
bloody  struggle  along  the  lower  lakes;  and  of  the  influence  of  our 
Green  Bay  fur  traders  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  war.* 

The  year  1781,  when  Cornwallis  surrendered,  is  memorable  in  Wis- 
consin annals  as  the  year  of  the  first  white  settlement  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  The  date  of  Shay's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  and  the  framing 
of  the  federal  constitution, — 1787,  —was  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
great  Ordinance  under  which  American  government  was  organized 
"northwest  of  the  river  Ohio."  While  in  March,  1788, — the  year  of 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution, — came  the  first  American  settlement 
at  Marietta;  and  the  15th  of  July,  one  week  from  next  Sunday, f  will 
be  a  red-letter  day  in  our  history,  for  it  will  be  the  centennial  of  the 
formal  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  Northwest, —  the  in- 
auguration of  Gov.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  These  are  facts  which  no  Wis- 
consin common  school  teacher  should  rest  satisfied  without  impressing 
more  or  less  firmly  upon  his  pupils, — especially  upon  the  ninety-five 
per  cent,  who  may  never  learn  them  anywhere  else. 

The  war  of  181 2- 15  may  be  similarly  illustrated  by  citations  to  Wis- 
consin events.  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were  by  this  time  con- 
siderable settlements,  while  fur  traders  were  located  at  the  Portage,  at 
Kaukauna,  along  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and — 
the  woods  were  full  of  them.  The  story  of  the  British  expedition 
against  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1814,  should  be  briefly  told, —  the  quarreb 
between  the  partisan  leaders,  the  winter  famine  experienced  by  Dickson's 
corps  on  Lake  Winnebago,  the  attack  itself  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
can colony  on  a  log-cabin  gunboat,  are  picturesque  details  that  would 

•These forts  are  fully  set  forth  in  ''Papers  from  the  Canadian  Archives,"  Wlm-onHin 
Historical  CoUections,  Vol.  XI. 
tThls  paper  was  read  July  4. 
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ever  be  remembered  by  any  bright  Wisconsin  lad.*  The  events  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  would  bear  relation, —  the  flight  of  the 
Sac  leader,  the  running  skirmish  at  Madison,  the  slaughters  at  Wiscon- 
sin Heights  and  the  Bad  Axe,  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk  by  the 
Winnebago  guerrillas;  all  this  is  quite  as  thrilling  as  anything  the  boys 
can  find  in  the  dime  novels,  with  the  advantage  of  being  true,  as  well  as 
rich  in  local  color.f  The  Red  Bird  war  in  1827,  although  not  much 
of  a  war,  is  a  picturesque  chapter  in  Wisconsin  history,  to  which  the 
teacher  could  profitably  devote  a  few  minutes  while  upon  the  general 
topic  of  John  Quincy  Adams's  administration.  The  story  of  the  sur- 
render of  Red  Bird  at  Portage,  so  often  told,  is  an  affecting  one 
that,  I  remember,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  when  I  first  read  it  and  I  can 
well  imagine  that  it  would  create  interest  in  a  school-room  if  properly 
related,  and  be  a  peg  on  which  to  han^  many  an  interesting  fact  in  local 
history.  % 

The  main  facts  relative  to  our  erection  as  a  Territory,  fifty-two  years 
ago  this  very  day;  and,  twelve  years  later,  to  our  admission  to  the  Union, 
might  be  cast  into  the  form  of  pleasant  narrative  by  a  teacher  who  un- 
derstood their  significance.  Some  fresh  facts  about  the  railroad  de- 
velopment of  the  state;  the  Fox- Wisconsin  river  improvement ;§  the 
contest  in  this  state  over  the  fugitive  slave  law;  the  noble  part  taken  by 
Wisconsin  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion ;  the  great  fires  in  our  northern 
forests;  the  wonderful  growth  in  our  mining  industries;  the  incipient 
railroad  war  in  1874;  the  labor  riots  in  Eau  Claire  and  Milwaukee, — 
such  striking  Wisconsin  events  as  these  might  be  incidentally  brought 
out  in  the  class-room,  all  of  them  suggested  by  some  date  or  fact  in  the 
history  lesson  just  then  being  studied.  All  this  would  involve  some 
special  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  American  history,  but  not 
as  much  as  might  at  first  be  supposed;  while  his  pupils  would  surely 
display  sufficient  increase  of  interest  to  well  repay  him  for  his  exertions. 

The  study  of  Wisconsin  history  need  not  be  general.  It  may  easily 
be  localized,  with  profit  to  all  concerned.  Nearly  every  important 
county  in  our  state  has  had  its  chronicles  published  in  book  form, — 
painfully  profuse  and  unscientifically  shovelled  in  between  the  covers, 
to  be  sure,  but  amidst  all  the  chaff  may  be  found  a  few  kernels.     There 

*  WUconsin  HMinical  Odlfctions,  Vole.  X.  and  XT. 
+  Magazine  of  Western  History,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1886. 

$See  "The  WInnebagro  War  of  1827,"  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  V. 
fi  See  flketch  of  the  improvement,  in  Morgan  L.Martin's  Narrative,  Wisconsin  HUtorioai 
Collections,  Vol.  XI. 
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is  no  excuse  for  the  child  old  enough  to  study  history  at  all,  long  re- 
maining unacquainted  with  the  chief  historical  landmarks  in  his  own 
county, —  the  origin  of  its  name;  the  names  of  the  Indian  tribes  form- 
erly occupying  its  territory;  what,  if  any,  fur  trading  posts  were  located 
within  its  borders,  and  where;  something  of  its  topography;  the  date 
and  reason  for  the  first  white  settlement  and  the  name  of  the  settler; 
when  the  county  was  organized  and  the  county  seat  established;  how 
many  soldiers  the  county  sent  into  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  what, 
if  any,  of  these  won  real  distinction  in  their  country's  service;  if  his 
county  has  sent  up  any  State  or  national  officials  of  considerable  import- 
ance, the  pupils  ought  to  know  their  names;  and  in  general,  his  curiosity 
as  to  the  history  of  his  own  home  may  be  profitably  stimulated  and 
satisfied* 

'  The  Milwaukee  boy,  for  instance,  should  have  at  least  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  Solomon  Juneau,  and  the  long  line  of  fur  traders  who 
preceded  him, —  Vieau,  La  Framboise,  Mirandeau,  Anderson,  Le  Clair; 
some  of  them  driving  sharp  bargains  with  red  men  at  the  mouth  of 
Milwaukee  river  before  Juneau  was  born.f  The  Green  Bay  lad  who 
knows  nothing  about  Nicolet,  Allouez,  the  Fox  war,  the  French  and 
British  dominations,  Langlade,  Dickson,  Lawe  and  the  Grignons,  might 
as  well  live  in  the  Congo  basin  so  far  as  the  loccal  value  of  his  edu- 
cation goes.  In  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  scholar  who  does  not  stand  in 
reverence  before  the  remains  of  the  old  fort,  or  become  rapt  in  con- 
templation as  he  watches  the  merging  of  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi, —  knowing  naught  of  Marquette,  or 
Radisson,  Hennepin,  Perrot,  Le  Sueur  or  Carver, —  is  indeed  an  object 
of  pity, —  but  his  school  teacher  more  so.  In  the  lead- mine  district, 
there  are  stirring  historic  memories  reaching  back  to  garrulous  Radis- 
son; along  the  northwest  boundary,  adventurous  Du  Luth  pushed  his 

*  Oot.  2—1  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  suflrgestion  has  been  adopted  by  Superintendent 
Addie  Neff,  of  Clarlc  county.  In  advertising  her  institute  recently,  she  made  the  follow- 
ing requests  of  the  teachers  under  her  superintendence: 

"To  aid  you  In  getting  material  for  local  history,  I  ask  you  to  come  prepared  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

Your  town : 

(a)  Origin  of  name;  when  organized. 

(b)  First  settlers. 

(c)  Origin  of  the  names  of  the  post  offices  and  villages  in  your  town. 
Clark  Co.;  (a)  Name. 

(b)  When  organized:  size  at  that  time. 

(c)  When  was  the  county  seat  established. 

(d)  Origin  of  the  names  of  the  streams  in  the  county. 

(e)  What  Indian  tribes  occupied  this  territory. 
Make  an  eflTort  to  get  reliable  Information." 

••'  Material  of  this  character  may  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Milwaukee  city  and  county 
histories,  but  also  in  fresh  detail  in  the  Narratives  of  Andrew  J.  Vieau,  Antoine  le  Clair 
and  George  P.  D<;laplaine,  in  WUtonsin  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XI. 
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forest  trade  two  centuries  ago;  on  the  shores  of  our  most  northern  in- 
land lakes  were,  until  recently,  the  ruins  of  many  a  trading  post  estab- 
lished in  the  days  when  Wisconsin  was  an  outlying  precinct  of  New- 
France.  Hundreds  of  schoob, —  city,  village  and  country, — stand 
within  sight  of  the  interlocked  watercourse  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries,  there  has  been  passing  over  these 
twin  streams  a  motley  procession  of  Jesuits,  explorers,  traders,  voy- 
ageurs,  soldiers  and  pioneers.  The  child  bom  upon  the  Mayflower  had 
passed  but  fourteen  summers,  when  the  history  of  the  Fox- Wisconsin 
waterway  began.  Here  indeed,  is  a  flavor  of  antiquity;  and  what  boy 
or  girl  in  these  hundreds  of  school- rooms  looking  out  upon  the  glisten- 
ing flood,  but  whose  heart  would  beat  faster,  whose  step  would  be 
firmer,  whose  imagination  would  be  quickened,  when  told  of  the  stirring 
events  that  have  made  this  forest-girted  highway  storied. 

On  the  shore  of  many  a  lake,  on  the  bank  of  many  a  river,  on  many 
a  hilltop,  here  in  Wisconsin,  there  exist  object  lessons  in  local  history 
more  or  less  ancient, — the  earthworks  of  the  much  discussed  mound- 
builders;  crumbling  fire  places,  marking  the  spots  where  French  traders 
once  held  covenant  and  commerce  with  the  red  men;  old  fur  trade  ware 
houses  upon  whose  rough-hewn  skeletons  of  oak  still  hang  the  tatters 
of  a  century's  decay;  while  even  the  arrow  heads  and  rude  copper  im- 
plements* turned  out  by  a  neighbor's  plow  may  be  used  as  a  text  for 
instructive  discourse  to  enquiring  youth.  Happy  the  teacher  who  has 
delved  deep  enough  into  the  mystery  to  turn  these  historic  relics  to 
profitable  account;  blessed  the  children  who  have  such  an  ideal  teacher. 

But  how  is  the  Wisconsin  teacher  to  qualify  himself  or  herself  for 
these  daily  talks  on  local  history,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  tide- 
water text-books  ?  There  is  as  yet  no  adequate  history  of  Wisconsin 
written,  but  there  are  makeshifts  on  every  hand,  and  abundance  of 
original  material  for  those  who  seek  it.  The  Wisconsin  Blue  Book 
has  a  meager  outline  history  and  a  really  excellent  chronological  table, 
that  may  do  duty  in  lieu  of  something  better.  But  a  county  history  of 
some  sort  should  be  in  every  large  school.  These  will  furnish  purely 
local  details;  while  a  general  State  history  is  given  in  the  most  of 
these  volumes,  as  prefatory  matter.  Original  materials  will  be  found  in 
the  eleven  volumes  of  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,     Mrs.  Kinzie's 


*8ee  Butler  on  **  PrehiHtorIc  Wisconsin,"  in  Wi»consin  Historical  CkiUeclinns,  Vol.  \^l;  a 
few  copies  of  a  reprint  of  this  article  are  In  the  posHe»«sion  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
and  will  be  sent  to  Wisconsin  teachers  who  ask  for  thorn,  until  the  stock  is  exhausted. 
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l^au  Bun  will  be  found  useful  for  local  color  and  early  life  on  the 
frontier,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher.  For  the  romantic  story 
of  the  French  regime,  the  glowing  pages  of  Parkman  may  be  con- 
sulted; and  I  can  imagine  no  pleasanter  school -room  treat  than  oc- 
casional readings  from  the  volumes  of  this  prince  of  American  historians. 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  may  be  freely 
drawn  upon;  and  especially  to  be  recommended  as  in  line  with  this 
work  under  discussion,  is  Vol.  VI.  of  the  series;  the  concluding  article 
in  that  volume.  *The  West,*'  by  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  of  Index  fame, 
is  the  best  popular  account  yet  written  of  that  daring  military  adven- 
ture which  made  the  name  of  George  Rogers  Clark  immortal.  The 
ambitious  teacher  who  would  know  still  more  of  the  West,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  outlines  of  the  school  histories,  will  find  Barrows' s   The 

United  States  of  Yesterday  and  To  day  a  desirable  handbook;  while 
Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest  and  Drake's  The  Making  of  the  Great  JVesty 
are  to  be  recommended  as  valuable  school-room  assistants  in  work  of 
this  character. 

I  cannot  close  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  value  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  *'01d  South  work,"  as  a  means  of  interesting 
youth  in  the  study  of  local  history.  For  five  years  past,  in  the  Old 
South  church  at  Boston,  there  have  been  given  series  of  free  lectures  to 
school  children  upon  important  personages,  events  or  epochs  in  Ameri- 
can history  —  chiefly  New  England  history.  Some  of  the  brightest 
historical  students  in  the  East  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  which 
is  liberally  endowed  by  a  wealthy  Boston  lady,  Mrs.  Mary  Hemen- 
way,  and  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  himself  well- 
known  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  popularity  of  these  lectures,  written 
especially  for  Boston  youth,  have  attracted  not  only  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  Boston  teachers,  but  marked  attention  the  country  over. 
The  idea,  with  local  variations,  has  been  transplanted  to  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis;  while  in  Madison,  the  capital  of  our  own  State,  a  vigorous 
of&hoot  from  Old  South  has  been  reared, — the  theme,  the  past  winter, 
having  been  the  history  of  the  Old  Northwest,  treated  in  chronological 
order  in  six  talks  by  local  lecturers.  These  Madison  lectures  are  to  be 
repeated  next  fall  in  Milwaukee,  thus  inaugurating  Old  South  work  in 
that  city.*    There  are  other  cities  in  Wisconsin  where  local  talent  may 

*  The  Madison  course  consisted  of  six  lectures.  The  first  was  by  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright  on 
"The  Discovery  of  the  Northwest,"  the  subsequent  lectures  being  as  follows:  "French 
Occupation  of  the  Northwest,"  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.;  "The  Ordinance  of  1787," 
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be  procured  for  just  such  work  as  this, —  in  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  Ra- 
cine, Eciu  Claire,  for  instance,  there  are  those  who  can  talk  with  profit 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  upwards,  upon  interesting  historical 
events,  either  local  or  general ;  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  of  itself  a 
topic  that  would  be  able  to  call  out  many  whose  association  with  that 
fierce  struggle  would  lend  to  their  words  the  unfailing  charm  of  per- 
sonal narrative. 

These  Old  South  lectures  should,  in  order  to  have  the  widest  educa- 
tional influence,  be  absolutely  free,  the  necessary  expenses  being  paid 
by  popular  subscription  or  the  endowment  of  the  public-spirited  few. 
The  lecturers  should  be  instructed,  as  the  saying  at  Old  South  church 
goes,  to  ** shoot  for  the  bright  boy  of  fifteen;**  and  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  foremost  in  inaugurating  the  enterprise.  The 
time  allotted  to  me  does  not  permit  of  a  full  presentation  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  youth  from  such  free  popular  historical  lectures  as  the 
Old  South  idea  contemplates.  I  can  but  venture  the  suggestion,  and 
urge  Wisconsin  teachers,  especially  in  the  large  communities,  to  take 
up  the  work  in  the  interest  of  popular  education.  We  have  not  here 
in  the  West,  any  Old  South  church,  with  its  glorious  memories  of  the 
dawn  of  American  freedom,  inspiring  our  youth  to  a  devoted  patriotism; 
but  if  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  will  it,  there  is  no  village  school  in  our 
commonwealth  so  far  removed  from  that  seat  of  inspiration  that  the 
spirit  of  Sam  Adams  and  Otis  and  Hancock  and  Warren,  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  may  not  abide  there;  and  the  names  of  Wisconsin 
epoch- makers,  as  well,  become  as  household  words. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Bibliographical  Note. — The  prime  source  of  materials  for  the  study  of 
early  Wisconsin  history  is  the  H^tsconstn  Historical  Collections^  of  which 
eleven  octavo  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published  by  the  State  Historical 
Society.  The  early  volumes  can  now  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the  Society;  and 
great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  distributing  the  latest,  the  size  of  the  edition 
being  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Yet  complete  sets  of  the  Collections 
ought  not  to  be  uncommon  throughout  the  State.  A  newly  edited  reprint  of 
the  early  volumes  would  be  very  desirable,  to  meet  the  present  active  call  for 
them  by  teachers  and  special  investigators. 

Consul  W.    Butterfield  has  written  several  excellent  condensed  historical 


by  Frederick  J.  Turner;  "The  Division  of  the  Northwest  Into  States,"  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaitos;  "Commonwealth  Builders  of  the  Northwest,"  by  Frank  A.  Flower;  "ThePoai- 
tion  of  the  Northwest  in  General  History,"  by  Prof.  William  F  Allen.  It  is  understood 
that  in  Chicago  next  winter,  this  identical  Madison  programme  will  be  followed,  with 
Chicago  lecturers. 
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sketches  of  the  State,  the  best  we  have.  One  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
opening  pages  of  each  of  the  series  of  county  histories  published  from  1879  to 
1882,  inclusive,  by  the  Western  Historical  Company  of  Chicago.  The  sketch 
in  the  histories  of  Vernon,  Crawford  and  Green  counties  will  be  found  superior 
to  the  others,  having  been  revised  and  somewhat  condensed.  Similar  histori- 
cal sketches  by  Mr.  Butterfield  may  be  found  in  Snyder  &  Van  Vechten*s  //is- 
torical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee,  1878);  in  the  Wisconsin  number  of 
Descriptive  America  i^e:^  York,  Oct.  1884);  in  Hubbard's  Newspaper  Direc- 
tory of  the  World  (New  York,  1882);  and  miscellaneous  sketches  of  details  in 
Wisconsin  history,  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  History^  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  U^isconsin  Blue  Book  chronology  is  useful  and  convenient. 

The  following,  more  or  less  accessible,  may  be  consulted:  History  of  H^is- 
ccmsin,  by  Donald  McLeod  (1846);  Wisconsin,  by  I.  A.  Lapham  (1844,  enlarged 
in  1846);  History  of  Wisconsin,  by  William  R.  Smith  (1854,  Vols.  I.  and  III., 
all  that  were  published);  Illustrated  History  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin^ 
byC.  R.  Tuttle  (1875);  History  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  from  1836  to 
1848,  by  Moses  M.  Strong  (published  by  the  State,  1885). 

Special  works  of  interest,  are:  Fathers  of  Wisconsin,  by  Horace  A.  Tenney 
and  David  Atwood  (published  by  the  State,  1880),  being  an  account  of  the  two 
constitutional  conventions,  supplemented  by  biographies  of  their  members; 
History  of  Education  in  Wisconsin  (published  by  the  State,  1876).  Wau  Bun, 
the  Early  Day  in  the  Northwest,  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  was  originally  pub- 
lished with  illustrations,  by  Derby  &  Jackson,  New  York,  in  1856;  it  was  re 
printed  in  smaller  and  cheaper  form  and  without  plates,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  1873.  It  gives  graphic  pictures  of  life  and  manners  at  the 
Wisconsin  frontier  posts,  before  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Judge 
George  Gale's  Upper  Mississippi;  or.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  the  Indian  Tribes  and  the  Progress  of  Ctmlization  in  the  West 
(Chicago,  1867)  is  now  rare,  but  any  teacher  who  can  secure  a  copy  will  find  in 
it  excellent  material.  But  the  latest  conclusions  regarding  the  mound-builders 
should  be  sought  in  Cyrus  Thomas*  Work  on  Mound  Explorations,  (Bureau  of 
Ethnology  report,  1887);  in  articles  by  Thomas  in  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, for  May,  1887,  and  September,  1888;  in  Lucien  Carr's  Mounds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  (Memoirs  Ky.  Geolog.  Survey,  Vol.  II.);  and  in  P.  R.  Hoy's 
Who  Built  the  Mounds?  (Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Arts  and  Letters,  Vol.  VI.) 
I.  A.  Lapham's  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  (Smith-Contr. ,  1885)  is  rare,  but  well 
worth  hunting  up,  being  written  in  quite  the  modern  spirit.  Most  of  the  great 
mass  of  literature  about  the  mound-builders  is  unscientific  and  romantic,  and 
not  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  vexed  question  of  who  made  the  "  pre- 
historic'* copper  tools  is  well  treated  by  P.  R.  Hoy  in  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
volume  above  cited;  Professor  Butler's  pamphlet  on  Prehistoric  Wisconsin  has 
has  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note. 

Wisconsin's  part  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  may  be  studied  in:    Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Adjutant  General  [Aug.  Gaylord]  for  1865,  now  a  very  rare  book; 
The  Militaty  History  of  Wisconsin,  illustrated  with  steel  engravings,  .by  Ed- 
mund B.  Quiner  (Clarke  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1866,  pp.  1022);    Wisconsin  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  with  steel  engravings,  by  Wm.  De  Loss  Love  (Church  & 
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'Goodman,  Chicago,  1866,  pp.  1144);  also  in  several  fugitive  pamphlets  and 
booklets,  although  Wisconsin  has  not  yet  developed  many  writers  of  war 
reminiscence. 

For  a  general  study  of  the  Northwest  Territor>%  the  most  available  work  is 
that  recently  written  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  Tvith  a  virtv 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  as  constituted  by  the  royal  charters  (Townsend  Mac  Coun, 
New  York).  This  is  an  admirable  book  and  may  be  cordially  recommended  to 
teachers  desiring  to  become  well-informed  regarding  the  Northwest,  as  a 
groundwork  for  instruction  in  Wisconsin  history. 

The  notable  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet  and  Marquette  maybe  best 
studied  in  detail,  in  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  ivith 
the  Original  Narratives  of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Membre,  Hennepin^  etc.^  by 
John  G.  Shea  (New  York,  1852-53).  Shea's  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
atnong  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  from  1529  to  1824  (New  York, 
1855)  may  be  profitably  studied,  in  connection  with  Parkman's  Jesuits  in 
North  America,  A  comprehensive  account  of  the  French  occupation  will  be 
found  in  the  introductor>-  chapters  to  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Poniiac;  this 
rapid  review  will  be  useful  to  teachers  not  acquainted  with  the  earlier  volumes 
of  Parkman.  A  thorough  reading  of  Parkman's  nine  volumes  is,  however,  to 
be  earnestly  urged  upon  teachers  who  wish  to  have  a  good  foundation  upon 
which  to  coach  their  pupils  in  Wisconsin  annals.  R.  G.  T. 


SHALL  WE  TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  SEE  WHAT  IS. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  Plato  said  *  *  Man  is  not  a  system 
builder;  his  loftiest  attainment  reaches  no  higher  than  this;  through  en- 
deavor, through  discipline,  through  virtue,  he  may  see  what  is.*' 

In  studying  natural  objects  must  we  not  be  guided  by  this  principle  ? 
Through  endeavor,  through  discipline,  through  virtue,  the  child  must 
see  what  is.  But  where  shall  we  begin  to  teach  the  child  to  see  what 
there  is  to  see  ?  Shall  we  begin  with  zoology,  or  botany,  or  ornithology, 
or  some  other  olpgy  ?  It  matters  not  so  much  what  the  child  sees  first 
as  with  whom  he  sees.  He  needs  some  one  to  teach  him  to  see  the 
great  in  the  little,  to  see  the  beautiful  in  the  common  object. 

Happily  the  love  of  Nature  is  divinely  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every 
child.  It  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  develop  this  love,  to  give  it  guid- 
ance, direction,  control.  Nature  pours  all  the  material  we  need  into 
our  hands.     She  is  never  niggardly,  deceitful,  or  treacherous. 

Children  go  about  with  their  eyes  shut,  stone-blind  to  Nature's  Jewek 
flashing  on  every  side,  simply  because  no  one  has  taught  them  how  to 
see.  Their  parents  have  taught  them  how  to  eat,  drink,  and  talk. 
Their  teachers  are  required  to  teach  them  the  three  R's  that  they  may 
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be  enabled  to  cope  with  the  three  B's, —  Business,  Bread  and  Butter. 
This,  of  course,  is  important  and  indispensable.  Now  let  the  teachers 
open  the  eyes  of  the  children  to  the  world  about  them  and  they  will  be 
good  and  happy  and  doubtless  find  heaven  without  difficulty.  They 
will  wander,  wonder,  and  worship.  Every  time  they  walk  or  ride  they 
will  do  so  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  will  return  wiser  and  happier. 
Every  creature  they  meet  will  be  an  amusing,  instructive  friend.  And 
whoever  has  such  an  interest  in  Nature  that  every  thin^  is  companion- 
able will  never  be  lonely  or  unhappy  long  at  a  time.'  His  attention  will 
be  so  occupied  with  the  interesting  things  about  him  that  time  will  never 
bang  heavily  on  his  hands.  What  a  wealth  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  is  ever  before  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  it,  what  beauties  show  them- 
selves along  the  way!  Every  crevice  is  full.  The  great  need  is  eyes, 
eyes,  mare  eyes,  sharper  eyes.  Anyone  who  can  use  his  eyes  as  he 
might  be  taught  to  use  them  can  revel  in  dreams  oi  beauty;  he  can  ap- 
preciate that  there  are,  as  we  are  told, 

"Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brogks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

He  can  look  into  a  flower  bell  and  get  a  glimpse  of  heaven.  Can  you 
see  heaven  in  a  flower  ? 

When  one*s  eyes  are  truly  opened  he  is  constantly  laying  up  a  store 
of  beautiful  pictures  that  he  can  by  introspection  call  before  him  wherever 
he  may  be,  whether  at  home,  in  a  crowd,  or  among  strangers.  The 
plants  and  animals  he  makes  his  iriends  in  his  youth  are  as  truly  his 
friends  in  his  old  age.  What  is  more  pitiful  than  an  old  man  with  a 
vacant  mind;  with  eyes  blinded  to  the  present  scenes  and  with  no  power 
to  call  up  the  beautiful  world  as  it  was  in  his  youth !  Then,  indeed,  the 
world  seems  cold  and  dark. 

The  plastic  minds  of  children  will  easily  grasp  the  distinction  between 
noble  and  ignoble  thoughts.  In  learning  to  love  the  beautiful  in  Nature 
children  learn  to  have  good  impulses  and  pure  thoughts.  Youth  must 
be  your  seed  time  if  you  expect  a  rich  harvest  of  thought.  You  can 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles. 

Again  I  ask  where  shall  we  begin  to  teach  the  child  to  see  ?  In  these 
days  we  profess  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  All  chil- 
dren know  the  gay,  roving  butterfly,  by  sight,  but  do  they  know  that 
he  is  born  in  one  form  and  dies  in  another  ?  Do  they  know  of  those 
six  peculiar  legs,  of  the  mysterious,   flexible  tube  for  sucking  honey  ? 
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Have  they  ever  seen  the  beautifully  fluted  and  scalloped  little  scales  on 
its  wings  ?  Or  shall  we  take  first  another  form  of  this  strange  little  crea- 
ture? Teach  any  form  we//  Sind  th^  children  will  be  anxious  to  leam 
the  others.  Watch  with  them  the  opening  of  a  chrysalis,  that  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  Nature.  See  it  push  out  its  head  and  put 
forth  its  antennae  as  if  delighted  to  be  released  from  its  prison;  see  it 
crawl  out  of  its  skin  and  unfold  the  queer  lumps  on  either  side  its  body 
into  beautiful  wings,  gleaming  with  azure  and  gold;  see  the  wings 
vibrate  rapidly  as  though  trying  their  strength  in  the  new  world.  Pre- 
sently as  it  mounts  up  and  soars  away  in  search  of  its  delicate  nourish- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  more  intoxicated  with  delight,  the 
butterfly  or  the  children.  By  this  time  their  curiosity  is  aroused,  their 
interest  is  enlisted,  and  they  are  for  the  first  time  aware  that  miracles 
are  being  performed  in  these  days,  and  in  their  very  presence.  It  will 
then  be  an  easy  matter  to  interest  them  in  other  *  *  flowers  of  the  insect 
world,'*  as  some  one  has  aptly  termed  the  insects. 

Perhaps  you  love  birds  better  than  you  do  other  animals.  They  are 
delightful  creatures,  and  I  never  saw  a  cht/d  that  could  not  be  interested 
in  these  feathered  songsters.  Take  the  brown  thrush  for  a  little  study. 
Go  out  some  fine  morning,  when  the  face  of  creation  is  fresh  and  bright, 
and  the  dewdrops  on  each  leaf  are  glistening  like  precious  gems  in  the 
rising  sun,  and  see  this  bewitching  songster  perched  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  some  cherry  tree  near  the  house,  with  head  erect,  facing  the 
sun,  like  the  veritable  sun  worshiper  that  he  is.  Listen  to  his  flute  like 
notes,  his  bubbles  of  joy,  his  song  of  ecstasy  that  he  pours  forth  as  he 
enjoys  the  balmy  morning  air  and  the  fragrance  of  the  cherry  blossoms. 
See  his  rich  russet- brown  coat  shining  in  the  sun;  note  his  shapely  form, 
his  graceful  manner,  and  your  heart  will  be  so  filled  with  brown-thrush 
beauty  that  you  will  not  be  content  till  all  of  your  pupils  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  brown-thrush. 

Get  one  bird  into  their  eyes  and  hearts  and  you  will  find  plenty  of 
room  there  for  more.  Teach  them  to  observe  and  admire  their  plum- 
age, their  habits,  their  eggs,  their  songs.  Teach  all  children  the  look 
of  deadness  in  every  dead  bird  they  see  on  a  woman's  bonnet.  Ask 
them  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  wear  dead  birds  or  parts  of  dead 
birds.  Set  the  example  by  taking  the  little  wings  off  your  own  hat  and 
declaring  you  will  wear  no  more  dead  birds  or  parts  of  dead  birds  while 
the  world  stands.     Teach  the  children  to  love  such  poems  as  Longfd- 
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lows  **  Birds  of  Killingwprth."  Then  their  hearts  will  be  gladdened 
with  soft  music,  and  their  eyes  delighted  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
their  bird  friends.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  world  without  birds 
may  be  likened  to  childhood  without  laughter,  to  the  night  without  the 
stars,  to  the  trees  without  their  leaves,  to  the  garden  without  flowers. 

Suppose  you  appoint  one  day  in  the  term  as  Sight-seeing  Day  to  take 
the  place  of  the  picnic  which  seems  to  be  a  necessity  in  so  many  schools. 
Let  the  day  be  near  the  opening  of  the  term  rather  than  at  the  close. 
As  you  start  out  let  the  children  begin  at  once  to  exercise  their  senses. 
Call  their  attention  to  the  opening  buds,  to  the  tender  leaves  with  their 
great  variety  of  form  and  veinin^,  to  the  graceful  branches  of  the  oak 
and  hickory  fringed  with  their  silken  tassels,  to  the  little  bluett  that  lifts 
up  its  face  to  the  blue  heaven  that  reflect  back  its  color,  to  the  anemones 
and  hepaticas,  ''  for  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these,'*  to  the  blue  bird  with  its  sweet  tender  warble  as  it  flits  about  in 
search  of  some  snug  nesting  places,  to  the  rose  spot  on  the  breast  ol  the 
gross  beak,  to  the  whistle  of  the  oriole,  to  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the 
scarlet  tanager  which  looks  like  a  bright  blaze  among  the  green  leaves, 
to  the  saucy  flirt  of  the  catbirds' s  tail  as  he  sings  his  delightful  song,  to 
the  hop  of  some  birds,  to  the  walk  of  others,  to  the  soar  of  one,  and 
the  bounding  flight  of  another. 

As  you  saunter  through  the  woods  let  the  children  gather  some  land- 
snails  from  beneath  the  decayed  sticks  and  leaves.  They  will  find  them 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  large  acorn  to  the  tiny  baby  snail.  Get 
also  a  collection  of  fresh  water  snails  if  possible.  The  children  will  be 
interested  in  the  whorle,  the  sutures,  the  apexes.  They  will  be  amused 
to  find  that  some  shells  are  lefthanded  and  some  are  righthanded.  They 
will  quickly  discriminate  between  the  elongated  spires,  the  flattened 
spires,  and  the  short  spires,  and  thus  learn  to  classify.  They  may  dis- 
cover for  themselves  that  some  snails  have  an  operculum  while  others 
have  none;  that  some  have  two  tentacles  and  others  have  four,  that  some 
have  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  while  others  have  eyes  at  the  tip 
of  the  tentacles.  They  will  call  on  you  to  tell  them  why  some  of  the 
water  snails  frequently  come  to  thfe  surface  of  the  water,  while  others 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  jar  in  which  you  have  placed  them. 
You  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  show  them  the  little  glittering  needle- 
like tongue  of  the  fresh  water  snail  as  he  darts  it  out  of  his  mouth  in 

hopes  of  getting  some  of  the  green  scum  of  which  he  is  so  fond.     It 
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will  now  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  them  to  make  a  collection  of  shells 
and  snails  from  which  they  may  derive  much  real  pleasure  and  profit. 
By  this  time  they  are  rested  from  their  tramp  and  are  ready  to  continue 
their  sightseeing  on  their  way  home.  When  you  reach  home  at  night 
instead  of  saying  with  the  rest  of  mankind  how  tiresome  picnics  are,  you 
will  say  with  the  poet, 

'*  Oh,  when  some  day 

In  vain  I  pray 
For  days  like  this  to  come  again, 

I  shall  rejoice 

With  heart  and  voice 
That  one  such  day  has  ever  been." 

'*  And  these  are  but  one  day's  riches, 
The  gatherings  of  our  hour; 
But  every  day  is  mighty, 
Each  night  is  a  night  of  power. 

For  all  of  the  dear  old  planet. 

All  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
All  that  the  ear  can  harken, 

All  that  can  fill  the  eye. 

Is  mine  by  the  law  of  Beauty; 

And  men  may  give  or  withhold, 
When  He  who  is  God  of  Beauty 

Her  secrets  to  us  has  told." 

In  childhood  the  mind  demands  new  material,  and  if  abundant  ma- 
terial is  not  furnished  it,  the  child  will  manufacture  wild,  sensational 
matter  for  himself;  and  when  he  tells  us  his  strange  stories  we  r^jet 
that  he  has  such  a  peculiar  imagination  and  fear  he  is  unbalanced,  or 
weakminded.  Who  is  the  stupid?  The  teacher  ought  to  give  the  child 
guidance  in  finding  material  in  Nature  with  which  he  may  gratify  his 
natural  longing  for  the  new,  the  curious,  the  sensational.  And  what 
better  material  does  the  teacher  desire  than  is  found  in  the  study  oi 
botany.  There  matter  is  abundant,  attractive,  clean,  free  from  all  sug- 
gestion of  vice  or  cruelty.  To  interest  a  child  in  a  plant  is  a  little  thing, 
but  it  is  the  little  things,  the  small  beginnings,  that  make  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  greatness  in  this  world. 

Youth  is  the  time  when  the  perceptive  faculties  are  easily  developed, 
and  when  new  impressions  are  received  with  enthusiasm.     Much  time 
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has  been  spent,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  home  in  teaching 
the  child  to  perceive  differences  and  likenesses  between  common  objects, 
properties  of  different  substances,  and  to  associate  names  with  concrete 
objects.  Why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  teach  him  to  observe  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  make  him  willing  and 
able  to  do  this  by  himself.  This  is  to  teach  botany,  and  the  will  and 
power  which  arise  from  such  observations,  comparisons,  judgments  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  make  the  shrewd  business  man,  the 
able  lawyer,  the  emment  statesman,  and  the  successful  teacher. 

The  study  of  botany  enables  every  child  to  see  the  object  and  judge 
for  himself,  and  does  not  compel  him  to  take  some  other  person's  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  He  learns  to  observe  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect, 
and  learns  to  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  every  avenue  of  life,  moral,  social,  political.  Children 
are  easily  interested  in  this  noble  study  and  enjoy  it  greatly,  and  when 
once  interested  they  will  never  turn  away  from  the  elevating  pleasures 
they  derive  from  pursuing  it.  It  will  fill  the  ground  that  should  be 
sacred  to  pure  thoughts  with  facts  fit  for  the  courts  of  heaven. 

When  our  eyes  are  truly  opened  to  the  wcJrld  about  us  how  much 
exqubit  pleasure  we  drive  from  the  countless  gradations  of  color  ?  How 
glorified  are  the  simplest,  most  common  objects  ?  The  gray  stones  in 
the  stone  fence  are  rough,  coarse  and  unsightly  because  you  have  never 
really  seen  the  lichens  spread  lavishly,  in  scft  splashes,  over  their  cold 
rugged  surface;  nor  traced  their  delicately  convoluted  edges,  their 
graceful  outlines,  their  infinite  shadings  of  soft  color,  gray,  purple, 
golden-brown,  green  gray  and  pearly  tints. 

You  call  the  old  rail -fence  ugly,  and  the  new  wire-fence  pretty.  But 
go  out  into  the  soft  meadow  lands  and  examine  almost  any  fence  corner. 
Creeping  along  the  moist  surface  will  be  seen  the  soft,  spongy,  em- 
erald green  mosses,  brocaded  with  rich  golden-brown,  with  pile  softer 
than  can  be  woven  in  velvet  looms  beyond  the  sea;  and  in  the  same 
fence  corner  you  will  find  a  fringe  of  nodding,  graceful,  feathery  ferns, 
whose  soft  shadings  of  green  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Children  can  be 
taught  to  appreciate  these  things. 

If  the  boy  is  taught  to  see  the  interesting  things  about  him  he  will  not 
be  in  such  haste  to  leave  the  old  farm.  Many  a  boy  has  left  the  farm 
because  be  saw  no  beauty  in  the  growing  cornfield.  He  saw  only  the 
length  of  the  row  and  the  size  of  the  field.     Had  his  eyes  and  ears  been 
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truly  opened  he  would  have  seen  beauty  to  enjoy  in  the  tender  green 
blades;  he  would  have  watched  with  pleasure  the  development  of  the 
plants;  he  would  have  listened  with  delight  to  the  enrapturing  song  of 
the  meadow-lark,  the  bobolink,  the  song  sparrow.  Now  he  sees  the 
bird  on  the  fence  near  by  and  thinks  what  a  good  shot  that  is;  how  I 
wish  I  had  a  gun  ! 

The  boy  left  the  farm  because  there  was  something  in  his  nature  that 
called  for  more  than  farm  drudgery  could  supply.  Had  his  powers  of 
observation  been  developed,  he  would  have  been  charmed  into  love  of 
the  farm  scenes,  his  memory  would  have  been  filled  with  sweet,  pleasant 
images  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature;  he  would  have  had  a  real 
genius  for  remaining  on  the  farm,  would  have  maintained  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  known  himself  for  a  man. 

Many  a  school  teacher  has  failed  because  she  thought  to  teach  school 
was  to  teach  books.  A  good  pocket  lens  rightly  used  would  have  made 
her  a  favorite  in  that  school  and  assured  her  success. 

Many  a  peevish  woman  has  wrecked  herself  and  her  family  because 
she  saw  nothing  interesting  in  the  silent  life  out  of  doors.  She  saw  only 
her  ugly  kitchen  and  her  wretched  self  Had  some  teacher  led  her,  in 
her  girlhood,  to  see  what  there  is  she  would  have  had  a  rich  kingdom 
to  enjoy  outside  of  her  four  square  walls. 

Sick  people  often  suffer  because  they  cannot  see  in  imagination  the 
beautiful  scenes  out  of  doors.  Their  minds  dwell  upon  themselves  and 
thus  their  miseries  are  increased.  Their  impressions  of  Nature  are 
vague,  indistinct,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never  really  seen 
what  there  is  to  see.  If  you  speak  to  them  of  the  king  bird,  the  finches, 
the  Carolina  wax  wing,  it  means  nothing  to  them,  though  they  have 
lived  neighbors  to  these  interesting  creatures  all  their  lives.  They  have 
little  appreciation  of  any  color  in  the  vegetable  world  but  green  and  red. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  lovely  browns,  and  grays,  and  fawn  colors, 
the  delicate  shades  and  tints.  What  beauty,  what  life,  what  society 
they  have  missed;  and  all  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  their 
eyes. 

The  poets  have  no  more  interesting  world  than  we  have,  yet  we  are 
continually  giving  evidence  that  we  think  they  have.  The  poets  are  in 
sympathy  with  Nature,  we  are  not.  Poetry  is  full  of  flower- gems  and 
bird-songs,  and  how  content  we  are  to  let  the  poets  tell  us  what  there  is 
to  see  and  hear.     Instead  of  hearing  and  seeing  for  ourselves  we  take 
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a  volume  of  Tennyson,  or  Steadman,  or  Wordsworth  and  swing  in  the 
hammock  and  enjoy  their  descriptions  of  what  they  have  seen.  A  bird- 
song,  a  daisy,  a  landscape  has  no  hidden  meaning  that  only  a  poet's 
imagination  can  interpret.  He  sees  what  we  might  see,  had  we  learned 
to  use  our  eyes.  We  see  what  we  bring  eyes  to  see,  and  hear  what  we 
bring  ears  to  hear.     Bryant  tells  us, — 

**  Yet  these  sweet  sounds  of  the  early  season 
And  these  fair  sights  of  its  early  days, 
Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 
And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze." 

Then  give  us  someone  who  can  teach  us  to  fondly  listen  and  fondly 
gaze. 

If  our  souls  are  in  sympathy  with  Nature,  our  intellects  will  be  quick- 
ened and  our  creed  be  broad  and  sympathetic.  See  what  is  magnificendy 
true  around  you  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  eternal  wisdom  spoken  by 
Nature  on  all  sides,  calling  you  to  make  life  more  moral,  more  pure  and 
innocent,  and  to  live  on  a  higher  plain  than  the  common  level. 

Cornelia  Rogers^ 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

MY  SUCCESS   IN    INTRODUCING    GOOD   READING  IN   A 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

**  There  are  country  children  who  attend  school  twenty-four  weeks 
in  a  year,  read  from  dry  worn  out  reading  books,  and  have  parents 
at  home  with  minds  perfectly  barren  except  for  thoughts  about 
getting  a  living.  These  children  spend  the  lonely,  quiet  evenings, 
which  might  be  made  so  full  of  glad  opportunity,  in  perfect  idleness 
and  apathy,  their  only  pleasure  being  in  the  gratification  of  appetite. 
There  is  just  one  reason  why  these  must  grow  into  carnally  minded, 
ignorant,  narrow  men  and  women.  No  one  furnishes  them  with  read- 
ing at  home." — Lend  a  Hand,  September  J   1888. 

With  this  for  my  text,  let  me  tell  the  story  of  one  school  in  Wis- 
consin. One  day  last  Spring,  a  Miss  Campbell,  from  Riley  Sta- 
tion, (In  the  town  of  Verona),  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  the 
Madison   teachers,    to  a^k   my  advice  in   regard    to    supplementary 
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reading  in  her  school.  She  told  me  that  her  scholars  had  lost 
all  interest  in  their  Thursday  afternoon  exercises,  reading,  speaking 
pieces  &c.,  because  they  had  only  old  reading  books  from  which  they 
had  read  and  spoken  till  they  knew  the  greater  part  of  them  by  heart 
She  thought,  that  if  she  could  introduce  some  really  interesting  book,  it 
would  improve  the  work  and  also  help  in  forming  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing. After  looking  over  various  books  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  she 
selected  **  Young  Folks  Robinson  Crusoe"  saying,  "The  children  are 
not  up  to  anything  more  than  a  story,  yet.  Til  take  this  as  my  first 
step.  If  they  work  well  with  this,  we  can  go  on  to  something  higher." 
This  "Robinson  Crusoe"  was  written  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Ware  Farrar, 
wife  of  Prof  John  Farrar,  of  Harvard  College,  and  was  first  published 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  In  Mrs.  Farrar' s  "Address  to  Parents" 
which  prefaces  the  book  she  sa3rs,  **  The  Author  thinks,  with  Rousseau, 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  might  be  made  a  great  instrument  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  leading  their  minds  to  philosophical  investigation  of 
man's  social  nature,  and  introducing  them  to  trains  of  thought  which 
no  other  story  can  so  well  suggest. ' '  The  present  edition  is  edited  by 
William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic),  who  says,  **  It  is  the  only  Robinson 
Crusoe  read  by  the  editor,  till  within  a  few  years,  and  was  the  standard 
edition  in  use  by  those  in  this  vicinity  (Boston)  who  read  children's 
books  half  a  century  ago."  Six  of  Miss  Campbell's  pupils  decided  to 
buy  this  book,  one  boy  buying  it  with  his  own  earnings,  he  was  so 
anxious  to  own  it.  These,  with  the  copy  which  I  lent  her,  sufficed  for 
class  use.  The  children  were  enthusiastic,  the  reading  class  was  reju- 
vinated,  and  the  progress  in  good  reading  was  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  also  lent  Miss  Campbell,  the  Chapters  on  Ants  in  **  Nature  Readers," 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  the  most  satisfactory  books  for  in- 
structing children  in  Natural  History  with  which  I  have  ever  met 
She  used  this  book  the  a  time  for  drawing  exercises.  She  had  each 
child  bring  an  ant  as  an  illustration  to  the  text,  and  after  getting  them 
intensely  interested  in  finding  out  from  the  real  creatures  what  is  told  oi 
them  in  the  book,  she  led  them  to  observe  the  homes  of  the  ants  and 
their  mode  of  work,  opening  their  eyes  to  the  wonders  which  one  meets, 
even  in  the  daily  prosaic  walk  to  school. 

I  lent  her  also  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  the  Round 
Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air"  (published  by  Lee  &  Shepard),  which  de- 
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scribes  the  chilAlife  of  seven  different  races.  This  book  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1 86 1,  and  has  since  been  through  edition  after  edition,  its 
value  being  so  generally  acknowledged.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Janesville,  Mr.  C.  H.  Keyes,  spoke  of  it  in  an  educational  meeting 
at  Madison,  as  the  first  book  which  aroused  his  intellectual  life,  and  he 
has  since  told  me  that  there  are  nearly  twelve  hundred  children  in  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  who  can  about  say  it  by  heart.  A  teacher  of  seventeen  years 
record  once  told  me  that  one  class  in  geography  baffled  her  best  efforts, 
till  she  threw  aside  all  the  so-called  text-books  and  used  only  '  *  The  Seven 
Littie  Sisters  *'  as  a  manual.  From  that  time  the  class  became  success- 
ful and  enthusiastic.  This  book  is  used  as  supplementary  reading  in 
the  schools  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  also  in  very  many  other  schools 
throughout  the  country.  I  give  the  account  of  these  books  rather 
mmutely,  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  what  class  o\  literature  Miss 
Campbell  attempted  to  introduce  to  the  future  men  and  women  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Miss  Campbell's  record  with  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters*'  is  that  she 
read  it  to  the  children  at  such  times  as  she  could  secure,  without  neglect- 
ing their  regular  school  work.  The  children  enjoyed  the  book  so  much 
that  some  of  them  begged  her  to  keep  on  after  school  hours.  She  had 
the  scholars  point  out  on  a  map  the  countries  where  the  children  of  the 
stories  lived,  the  home  of  Agoonack  in  the  Irozen  north,  and  where 
Louise  lived  by  the  beautiful  river  Rhine,  and  she  talked  with  them  of 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries. 

Now  to  offset  all  this,  here  let  me  give  the  record  of  the  district.  In 
July  they  held  a  school  meeting,  at  which  one  of  the  leading  men,  the 
heaviest  tax  payer  in  the  town,  arose  and  said  he  should  like  to  know 
why  he  was  to  pay  his  money  to  a  teacher  who  brought  ''pismires'' 
into  school,  and  taught  the  children  about  them,  and  who  introduced 
**THE  NOVEL.*'  Several  others,  eager  to  follow  their  leader,  echoed 
his  sentiments.  As  a  result  that  school  has  a  new  teacher  this  term, 
and  the  children's  winter  evenings,  which  might  have  been  brightened 
by  the  enjoyment  of  new  books  and  the  fresher  and  broader  outlook 
which  they  bring,  are  now  left  to  plod  along  in  the  same  old,  dull  way. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  seed  already  sown,  will  not  prove  fruitless,  and 
that  a  few  boys  and  girls  at  least  are  awakened  to  the  pleasure  and 
value  of  good  reading. 

Madison,  Wis.  Mrs.   William  R  Allen, 
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ANOTHER  TOWNSHIP  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  measure  organizing  the  Colby  Township  High  School  was  voted 
on  and  carried  by  a  large  majority  at  the  spring  election  held  April  7, 
1885,  and  the  school  was  formally  opened  in  the  September  following. 
The  district  comprised  at  that  time  the  towns  of  Hull  and  Colby,  Colby 
being  a  double  township.  In  1887  the  western  half  of  the  town  of 
Colby  was  organized  as  the  town  of  Green  Grove.  Consequently,  what 
is  known  as  the  Colby  High  School  District  covers  an  area  of  three 
townships,  and  the  school  itself  is  located  three  miles  east  of  the 
geographical  center  of  the  district  and  but  little  east  of  the  center  of 
population. 

The  school  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  35  pupils  which  has  varied 
from  25  to  30  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms  to  about  35  during  the 
winter  terms,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  three  years  that 
the  school  has  been  in  operation  is  25. 

Of  all  the  pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  on  the  register  over  30 
per  cent,  have  resided  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  school  district. 
The  number  of  pupils  from  the  outlying  districts  is  slightly  greater  in 
the  fall  and  winter  terms  than  in  the  spring,  because  of  the  indispens- 
able labors  incident  to  farming  in  a  new  country  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  saw  mills  for  hands.  Then  again,  most  of  the  pupils  who 
are  qualified  to  obtain  their  first  certificate  or  **  license"  to  teach  go 
out  during  the  spring  term  to  begin  teaching.  The  percentage  of  pu- 
pils from  the  country  has,  however,  gradually  increased  with  each  suc- 
cessive year. 

In  most  cases  the  actual  expense  of  attending  the  school  to  these  pu- 
pils or  to  their  parents  has  been  merely  nominal.  Many  of  the  girls 
come  to  the  village  and  do  housework  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  to 
pay  for  their  board  and  washing.  Others  help  to  do  this  and  pay  but 
a  small  amount  for  their  board.  The  boys  are  not  so  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing opportunities  to  pay  their  way,  as  there  is  much  less  demand  for 
their  services.  Many  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance  drive  to  school 
and  board  at  home.  One  young  man  attended  school  last  winter  who 
drove  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  every  day.  At  times  when  he  was  un- 
able to  do  this  he  walked.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  There  is 
a  boy  of  thirteen  now  attending  the  school  who  has  daily  walked  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  and  has  never  once  been  tardy.  Few  pupils 
have  actually  paid  full  rates  for  board. 
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The  patrons  of  the  district  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  their 
choice  of  school  officers.  The  board  has  been  composed  of  practical, 
intelligent  men  who  have  clearly  seen  and  appreciated  the  value  of 
school  apparatus  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equipment  of  a  school 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  furniture  the  school  is  supplied  with  a 
Tellurian  Globe,  Yaggy's  Anatomical  Study,  a  good  working  set  of 
wall  maps,  a  box  of  geometrical  forms,  some  elementary  physical  ap- 
paratus, and  a  school  library,  including  an  encyclopedia,  an  atlas,  and 
about  50  volumes  for  general  reading. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  has  averaged  about  $850  per  an- 
num including  rent,  apparatus,  teachers'  wages,  etc.  This  represented 
an  actual  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  about  $700,  although  the  amount 
of  tax  raised  considerably  exceeded  the  expenses.  The  average  an- 
nual tax  levied  on  $1  for  high  school  purposes  amounted  to  .443  per 
cent.  The  average  annual  rate  of  taxation  for  district  purposes  for  the 
same  time  was  1.04  per  cent.  But  while  the  district  treasurers  have  but 
a  small  balance  on  hand  the  high  school  has  a  balance  of  about  $1500 
in  the  treasury,  which  sum  will  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  school 
house.  It  is  computed  that  the  rate  necessary  to  defray  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  high  school  after  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  will 
not  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  tax  is  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  felt. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  three  years  English  course  as  outlined  in 
the  circular  on  Free  High  Schools  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent 
Experience  has  since  demonstrated  that  the  choice  of  this  was  wise.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  other  course  would  have  been  so  well  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  community.  A  course  of  study  in  a  school  of  this 
kind  should  be  based  on  several  considerations: — i.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  is  lower  than  in  the  city  schools.  2.  Their  preparatory  training  is 
not  so  good.  3.  Most  of  the  pupils  remain  in  the  school  but  one  or 
two  years,  consequently  there  should  be  a  judicious  combination  of 
practical  and  disciplinary  studies,  and  the  most  practical  should  take  the 
precedence.  The  high  school  work  should  be  a  natural  development  of 
the  work  done  in  the  lower  schools,  and  hence  must  be  individualized 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  each  community.  That 
the  three  years  course,  on  the  whole,  fulfills  these  conditions  and  wants 
in  this  community  is  true.    But  it  is  equally  true  that  it  would  be  bettered 
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by  the  addition  of  a  brief  course  in  English  literature  and  general 
history. 

Last  June  a  class  of  five  pupils  was  graduated,  one  of  whom  resided 
in  an  outlying  district.  This  was  the  first  class  to  complete  the  course. 
A  class  of  three  pupils  will  probably  graduate  next  spring.  Since  re- 
ceiving your  communication  I  have  taken  pains  to  learn  positively  of 
the  number  now  in  the  school  who  are  likely  to  complete  the  course. 
I  find  that  about  30  per  cent,  intend  to  do  so,  and  of  these  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  are  from  the  country.  It  is  my  impression  that  as  the  benefits 
of  a  high  school  training  become  more  apparent  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  there  will  be  a  greater  influx  of  pupils  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  complete  the  course. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  township  plan  has  this  great  advantage  over 
the  district  plan  of  organization — that  it  will  in  time  affect  a  greater 
number  of  people,  and  will  consequendy  be  more  far  reaching  in  its  re- 
sults. In  the  limited  period  of  this  school's  history  many  pupils  have 
taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  develop- 
ing a  healthy  and  progressive  school  sentiment  among  the  patrons,  and 
has  inspired  better  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  common  schools. 
The  desire  to  get  all  that  it  offers  in  the  line  of  an  education  has  taken 
hold  of  the  pupils  and  they  study  hard  in  order  that  they  may  pass  the 
entrance  examination.  They  look  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to 
the  time  when  they  are  to  be  enrolled  among  its  students,  and  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  instruction.  The  reports  from  parents  who 
wish  to  send  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  attend  are 
very  encouraging,  and  justify  the  hope  that  within  a  short  time  the  en- 
rollment will  be  largely  increased  both  from  the  village  and  from  outside. 

/  F,  Sims. 

Colby,  Wis. 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHER'S  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES, 

1888. 

I. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF   EXAMINATION. 

Aa  examination  for  State  certificates  will  be  held  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
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State  Superintendent  at  Madison,  beginning  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  26,  and  continuing  four  days. 

On  Monday,  Dec.  31,  the  standing  of  applicants  will  be  determined 
and  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

II. 

BOARD  OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  Ft.  Atkin- 
son, Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  Whitewater,  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge,  Madison. 

III. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE   EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years*)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Writing, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Art  of  Teaching,  Physiology,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics, 
Physical  Geography,  English  Literature  (historical),  and  Mental  Sci- 
ence. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificates,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  General  History,  Eng- 
lish Literature  (critical),  and  Theory  of  Teaching. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  limited  cer- 
tificate; and  seventy-five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Political  Economy  and 
General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limited  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the 
examination.  Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board 
ol  Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to 
complete  the  examination  for  a  life  certificate. 
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During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day  —  Friday,  Dec.  28. 

The  evening  examinations  will  be  confined  to  the  following  branches: 
Art  of  Teaching,  Geography,  English  Literature. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  drawing  may,  and  in  Ph)rsiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  cor- 
rectly and  creditably  representing  any  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in 
these  studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Political  Economy 
—  Newcomb's  or  F.  A.  Walker's;  Mental  Science — Sully's  Teachers' 
Handbook  of  Psychology;  General  History  —  Myers'  Ancient  and 
Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  or  Fisher's  Universal  History; 
English  Literature — Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  and  Back- 
us' Shaw's  English  Literature  for  the  historical  study;  for  the  critical, 
Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature  (Harper's).  Candidates  for 
the  life  certificate  will  be  expected  also  to  be  thoroughly  and  critically 
familiar  with  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and  with  Emerson's  Repre- 
sentative Men.  Physics  —  Gage  or  Avery;  Zoology  —  Packard  (Brief- 
er course),  or  an  equivsdent;  Art  of  Teaching — Fitch's  Lectures; 
Theory  of  Teaching  —  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psychology. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  purposing  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schools,  is 
especially  called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holdmg  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  Ch.  325,  Laws  1883,  Sec.  i. 

J.  B.  THAYER, 

Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  15,  1888.  State  Supt. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  examination  of  teachers  for  state  certificates,   to  be  held  in 
Madison,  commencing  Wednesday  Dec.    26,    1888,    by  order  of  the 
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State   Superintendent,    the  following  programme  will  be    observed: 
Wednesday  A.  M. —  Arithmetic. 

**  P.   M. —  Physics,  Geography. 

Thursday  A.  M. —  Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States. 

**  P.  M. —  Physiology,  English  Grammar. 

Friday       A.  M. —  English    Literature    (i),     Geometry — Geology, 
Political  Economy. 
'*  P.  M. —  Mental  Science,  Constitutions — General  History, 

Botany. 
Saturday   .   A.M. —  Art  of  Teaching,  Reading — Science  of  Teaching, 
Zoology. 
**  P.  M.— English  Literature  (2). 

Penmanship  and  orthography  will  be  judged  from  the  papers  in  other 
branches  submitted  to  the  board.  Orthoepy  will  be  tested  in  connection 
with  reading,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.  Descriptive  and 
physical  geography  will  be  tested  in  one  paper. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  different 
branches,  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
branches  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

J.  Q.  Emery, 
T.  B.  Pray, 

E.  A.  BiRGE. 

EDITORIAL. 

What  to  do  at  the  teachers'  meetings  is  often  a  serious  question  with  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  city  schools.  The  old  idea  was  that  these 
gatherings  were  for  the  purpose  of  furthur  drill  for  the  teachers  in  the  common 
school  branches.  With  our  present  system  of  examinations  for  certificates  such 
exercises  have,  or  ought  to  have,  become  superfluous.  There  remain  two  ob- 
jects which  they  may  properly  and  usefully  subserve:  The  first  is  to  study  and 
discuss  the  workings  of  the  schools.  Topics  relating  to  this  are  properly  intro- 
duced by  reports  from  the  various  teachers,  and  relate  to  such  matters  as 
attendance,  difficulties  of  administration,  what  it  is  wise  tq  do  with 
individual  pupils,  the  detailed  interpretations  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  so  on.  Under  efficient  and  studious  direction  problems  of  this  sort 
are  always  on  hand  and  the  study  of  them  in  teachers'  meetings  gives  unity  and 
vitality  to  the  work,  and  tends  to  make  it  thoughtful.  Beyond  this  lies  the  sec- 
ond object,  to  promote  a  genuine  interest  in  and  study  of  educational  theory 
and  practice.  This  purpose  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  first,  serving  to 
give  professional  thought  a  wider  scope  and  deeper  significance.     One  way  to 
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attain  it  is  to  pursue  together  systematically  the  study  of  some  appropriate  text, 
like  Quick's  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  or  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teach- 
ing, or  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psychology.  An  hour  spent  in  consider- 
ing the  topics  presented  in  a  chapter  of  either  of  these  books  ought  to  be  both 
inspiring  and  broadening  to  the  teachers.  Still  another  plan  is  to  consider  from 
month  to  month  some  of  the  topics  relating  to  education  which  are  attracting 
public  interest.  This  is  vitalizing  and  will  beget  a  progressive  spirit.  If  less 
systematic  than  the  former  it  will  more  readily  develop  a  genuine  interest  be- 
cause of  a  sense  of  freshness  and  reality  in  the  topics.  Some  educational  jour- 
nal may  best  serve  as  a  guide  to  topics  and  their  discussion.  We  call  attention 
of  principals  to  the  value  of  the  Journal  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  last 
number,  for  example,  such  articles  as  English  in  Elementary  Schools,  Waste  in 
Elementary  Education,  Science  without  Apparatus,  Keeping  Pupils  Back,  The 
Unit  in  Teaching,  Commencement  Pieces,  etc.,  afford  any  one  of  them  abund- 
ant suggestions  for  valuable  discussions.  This  number  also,  and,  we  believe, 
every  number  of  the  Journal,  will  be  found  to  contain  ample  material  of  a  sim- 
ilar character.  The  purpose  of  the  study  of  them  would  not  be  merely  to  learn 
what  is  presented  in  the  papers,  but  to  talk  over  intelligently  and  practically  the 
topics  presented.  Are  there  not  nany  schools  which  would  be  greatly  quick- 
ened and  benefited  by  such  teachers'  meetings  ? 

The  examination  in  English  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  follows  two 
lines — ^the  candidate  is  required  to  write  off-hand  a  respectable  little  composi- 
tion, and,  in  the  second  place,  to  correct  some  specimens  of  bad  English.  The 
requirements  are  eminently  practical  and  indicate  clearly  the  lines  along  which 
intelligent  training  in  this  branch  should  run.  Yet,  Prof.  Briggs,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Academy y  complains  that  the  results  of  examinations  are  exceedingly 
discouraging.  The  themes  proposed  are  so  simple  as  to  call  for  apology  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  and  yet  members  who  consider  themselves  good  students 
fail  upon  them — not  only  upon  the  matter  they  write,  but  upon  he  manner  in  which 
they  write  it.  The  work  is  feeble,  slovenly,  incorrect  and  characterless.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  write  English.  The  fault  is  in  their  school  training — they 
are  not  efficiently  taught  to  write  English.  The  work  in  English  in  many 
schools  overloads  the  mind  of  the  pupils  with  abstract  rules  and  erudite  rubbish, 
while  failing  to  secure  simple,  forceful  and  correct  composition,  because  the 
teachers  do  not  distinctly  propose  to  themselves  this  latter  end,  and  turn  their 
efforts  directly  towards  securing  it.  The  second  test  js  subsidiary  to  this,  and 
contributes  to  it  in  an  important  manner.  A  foolish  outcry  against  the  exercise 
of  correcting  false  forms  has  had  great  currency,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
practical  teaching  of  English.  Correcting  false  forms  is  the  best  possible  means 
of  developing  the  critical  habit  of  the  pupil,  and  of  all  school  habits  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  The  whole  equipment  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  with 
which  the  schools  aim  to  furnish  the  pupil  is,  when  practically  viewed,  only  a 
critical  instrument,  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  able  to  detect  and  avoid  re- 
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rors  and  weakness.  It  is  highly  absurd  to  spend  years  in  helping  him  to  com- 
prehend and  retain  the  instrument,  and  then  studiously  avoid  training  him  in 
the  use  of  it.  Correcting  false  forms  give  significance  and  value  to  the  other 
training  by  revealing  its  utility,  and  should  be  resorted  to  persistently  from  the 
very  commencement  of  systematic  work.  Not  the  accumulation  of  erudition, 
but  power  to  use  English  correctly,  forcefully  and  elegantly,  is  the  proper  end 
of  school  training  in  this  subject,  and  when  this  is  clearly  understood  we  shall 
have  less  dishonest  commencement  pieces. 

Dr.  Peabody,  in  an  article  on  **  Boston  Mobs  before  the  Revolution  '*  in 
the  September  Atlantic,  gives  proper  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution  did  not  countenance  the  mob  spirit  which  led  to  the  Boston 
massacre,  and  to  the  throwing  of  the  tea  into  the  harbor.  He  says  that  Samuel 
Adams  speaks  of  these  proceedings  as  "  high-handed  outrages, "  and  that  the 
result  of  them  was  to  alienate  from  the  patriot  cause  many  influential  men  who 
were  moving  with  the  rest  to  the  impending  conflict.  He  suggests  a  striking 
parallel:  '*  The  illegal  seizure  of  the  tea  was  in  a  certain  sense  parallel  to  the 
(so  called)  respectable  mob  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
nearly  killed  Garrison,  and  made  the  jail  his  only  safe  place  of  refuge.  Had 
slavery  triumphed  that  mob  would  at  this  day  be  the  object  and  the  subject  of 
popular  glorification.''  All  this  is  fairly  evident ;  and  one  who  thinks  the  mat- 
ter over  will  And  it  difficult  to  justify  mob  violence  at  all,  unle.ss  he  is  willing  to 
make  the  succebs  of  the  measures  favored  by  the  mob  the  test  of  justification. 
But  what  have  our  school  histories  to  say  on  the  matter  ?  We  have  examined 
six,  and  find  only  in  one  of  them  any  expression  implying  censure  of  the  means 
resorted  to.  The  writers  do  not  even  stop  to  point  out  that  these  were  out- 
breaks of  an  ignorant  and  thoughtless  multitude,  which  the  intelligent  leaders 
of  opinion  did  not  countenance.  On  the  contrary,  the  narratives  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  war.  To  a  boy  there  is 
something  singularly  attractive  in  the  story  of  the  men  disguised  as  Indians 
throwing  into  the  ocean  the  tea  which  was  to  bear  the  obnoxious  tax,  and  his 
feelings  of  patriotism  twine  abeut  the  lawless  proceedings  and  glorify  them. 
How  unfortunate  this  is  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  An  opportunity  to 
contrast  the  discreet  and  legal  opposition  of  patriots  like  Adams,  and  Otis,  and 
Quiricy,  with  the  outrages  of  the  rabble,  to  show  the  harm  which  such  acts  do 
even  to  a  righteous  cause,  and  to  enforce  the  inherent  evil  of  mob  violence  as  a 
remedy  for  wrongs,  is  lost;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  the  whole  effect  of  the  narra  - 
tive  is  to  justify  the  mob,  and  make  it  seem  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  securing 
liberty.  We  gready  need  wiser  instruction  in  this  matter,  to  help  in  checking 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  violence  which  is  manifesting  itself  among  us.  The 
occasion  of  Dr.  Peabody's  article  emphasizes  still  more  the  need  of  wiser  teach- 
ing :  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  voted  a  civic  monument  to  Attucks, 
the  leader  of  the  Boston  massacre  mob,  and  to  "  his  associate  ruffians." 

•  Inadequacy  of  the  salary  of  county  superintendents  is  one  of  the  causes 
seriously  impeding  the  improvement  of  our  schools.    That  the  salary  is  inade- 
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quate  in  most  cases  will  be  apparent  on  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  county^ 
officials.  In  making  the  comparison  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duties  of 
the  office  are  very  engrossing,  in  almost  all  cases  demanding  the  whole  time  and 
energy  of  the  officer;  and  further,  that  the  duties  of  visiting  schools  and  ex- 
amining teachers  necessarily  involve  considerable  traveling  expenses,  which 
must  be  met  out  of  the  salary.  Now,  an  inspection  of  the  list  in  the  Blue  Book 
shows  that  no  county  superintendent  in  the  State  receives  more  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  but  three  so  much  as  this;  seven  receive  one 
thousand  dollars,  one  nine  hundred  and  ten,  thirty-nine  eight  hundred,  and 
the  remaining  twenty,  sums  varying  from  one  to  six  hundred.  There  are  no 
perquisites  or  fees  connected  with  this  office  as  with  many  others.  Now  a 
county  superintendent  ought  to  be  a  person  of  culture  and  ability;  he  should  be 
not  merely  thoroughly  versed  in  the  studies  in  whfch  he  is  to  conduct  examin- 
ations, including  those  for  a  first-grade  certificate,  but  he  should  be  a  teacher  of 
wisdom  and  experience — in  some  sense  at  least,  an  expert  in  school  work, 
since  he  is  called  upon  to  inspect  and  supervise  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  expenses  are  taken  into  consideration,  almost  any  high-school  principalship 
is  financially  more  desirable  than  the  office  of  county  superintendent  How 
such  an  arrangement  must  work  to  lower  the  character  of  the  superintendency 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one.  Candidates  can  of  course  always  be  had  at  the 
terms  offered,  but  not  such  candidates  as  ought  to  be  elected,  men  thoroughly 
qualified  for  the  post  and  able  to  render  to  the  schools  and  to  the  community 
the  kind  of  service  needed.  Where  a  higher  salary  is  paid,  the  community  de- 
mands a  higher  type  of  man  for  the  position,  and  such  men  are  drawn  to  seek 
the  office.  Thus  as  a  means  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  it  seems 
eminently  desirable  that  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  in  many  of  our 
counties  should  be  made  more  adequate. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  WORK  — SECOND  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page— pp.  70  to  136.  History— to  p.  80.  Physiology— 
Chapters  4,  5  and  6. 

Advanced.I.  —  Quick  —  to  page  45.  Fitch — Lectures  2  and  3.  History  — 
PP-  354  to  387.  Politics — to  chapter  Xll.  II.  Sully — Chapters  5  and  6. 
Brooke — Chapter  2.     Swinton  —  Bacon  and  Milton. 


LOCAL  HISTORY— A  SUGGESTION. 

{The  following  note  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  it  is  so  timely  with 
erence  to  Secretary  Th waiters  paper  that  we  venture  to  insert  it.] 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  subscribed  for  the  **  Journal  of  Education  "  through  the 
Editor  of  the  ** Midland  Journal."    I  feel  that  it  is  due  you  to  say  that  the 
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journal  of  Edttcation  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  the  past  year,  especially  the 
editorial  department  and  "Our  Book  Table."  The  discussion  over  Secretary 
Thwaite's  paper  must  be  productive  of  good.  I  wish  that  a  historical  society 
might  be  formed  in  every  school.  Last  Spring  such  a  society  was  organized  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Delevan  high  school.  Two  public  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  papers,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Delavan,  were  read.  Pupils 
were  encouraged  to  interview  the  early  settlers,  and  in  this  way  much  new  ma- 
terial was  obtained. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pioneers  of  our  state  pass  away  leaving  the  history 
of  their  lives  untold.  School  children  are  competent  to  gather  information  of 
this  sort.  Why  not  let  them  do  it  ?  It  would  be  good  discipline  for  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  would  be  accumulating  facts  that  would  interest  the 
present  generation  and  might  be  of  great  value  to  those  that  are  to  come. 

At  present  there  are  quite  a  number  of  pupils,  in  this  High  School,  engaged 
in  writing  essays  on  the  subject,  "  Local  History  of  Delavan  and  Vicinity."  At 
the  close  of  the  term  a  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  essay.  The  contestants 
are  required  to  obtain  their  material  from  old  settlers,  old  letters,  diaries,  records, 
&c.  On  no  account  can  they  use  material  that  has  been  already  published. 
They  are  asked  to  give  special  attention  to  old  setders'  accounts  of  the  Indians, 
the  location  of  their  villages,  their  trails,  their  appearance,  language,  &c.,  &c. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

Delavan,  Wis.  GEO.  L.  COLLIE. 

MILWAUKEE   LETTER. 

CALL   FOR   MORE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  —  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  —  TEXT-BOOK    MATTERS  — 
EDUCATIONAL  LECTURES. 

One  improvement  leads  to  another,  in  schools  as  elsewhere.  It  is  less  than 
two  years  since  the  new  high  school  building  was  completed,  and  now  the  de- 
sire to  have  another  on  the  south  side  and  yet  another  on  the  west  side,  has  be- 
come so  gn^eat  that  the  papers  speak  of  it  as  a  "  clamor  '*  and  a  "  popular  de- 
mand"; and  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  those  acquainted  with  the  education- 
al needs  and  wishes  of  the  different  sections  of  the  city  that  in  the  near  future 
one  or  two  more  high  school  buildings  will  be  erected. 

The  night  schools  were  recently  re-opened  for  the  fall  and  winter  season; 
three  sessions  per  week  are  held;  one  class  is  engaged  in  high  school  work. 

The  miniature  "text-book  war"  which  agitated  the  school  board  and  some 
of  the  principals  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  vacation  and  early 
autumn,  is  ended,  and  book  agents  are  less  numerous  than  they  were.  Some 
important  changes  were  made,  the  greater  being  the  introduction  of  McGuffey's 
Readers.  In  respect  to  language  books,  two  reports  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  neither  adopted.  After  a  lengthy  discussion.  Long's  Language 
Lessons  for  second,  third  and  fourth,  Swinton's  new  Language  Lessons  for  in- 
Vol.  xvni..  No.  11.-3 
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termediate  grades  and  Swinton's  new  Grammar  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
were  adopted. 

The  lecture  by  Dr.  Stearns,  delivered  at  the  State  Normal  School  on  Friday,  . 
Oct.  5,  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience  composed  almost  wholly  of  teach- 
ers, school  principals,  and  students  of  the  Normal  School,  and  was  highly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  heard  it.  His  theme  was  *' Class  Instruction,"  and  it 
was  presented  in  a  way  to  incite  thought  both  as  to  the  hows  and  whys  of  school- 
room work;  a  clear  distinction  was  drawn  between  questioning  to  teach  and 
questioning  to  test;  the  former  is  over-done  in  our  modern  methods  of  conduct- 
ing so-called  developing  exercises;  sharp  and  vigorous  testing  is  valuable  not 
only  to  give  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  what  the  pupil  has  done  in  preparing 
the  lesson,  but  also  because  the  feeling  of  accountability  which  it  engenders  in 
the  student  makes  him  manly  and  self-reliant;  and  under  it  drones  and  laggards 
fail  as  they  ought;  the  mode  of  testing  determines  the  mode  of  study;  class  in- 
struction as  an  educational  method  is  popular  chiefly  because  it  is  cheap;  the 
teacher  should  see  clearly  what  the  pupil  loses  and  what  he  gains  by  being  in- 
structed with  others. 

Several  other  educational  lectures  are  promised.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
is  advertised  to  address  the  teachers  of  the  city  on  Wednesday  Oct.  24,  on  the 
subject  "Old  and  New  Methods  in  Education;"  and  in  the  course  of  popular 
lectures  arranged  by  Rev.  Judson  Titsworth,  of  Plymouth  church  are  two  on 
educational  topics,  one  on  manual  training  and  another  on  the  kindergarten. 
One  of  these  will  probably  be  delivered  by  Col.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  Co.,  111., 
Normal  School.  ICH ABOD  CRANE. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THE  PROBLEM  IN  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

|4,ooo.  Platteville,  Wis.,  Feb.  27,  1885. 

On  or  before  Nov.  30,  after  date  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  G. 

H.,  or  order,  four  thousand  dollars  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 

from  May  i,  until  paid.    Value  received.  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  E.  F. 

This  note  is  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  8  of  per  cent,  after  Nov.  30,  1885.   (On 

back):    Received,  Oct.   20,  1885 — $1,500.  from  three  signers,  jointly. 

Dec.    19,  1885—       927.40     " 

Sept.  18,  1886—      400.        **    E.  F. 

Nov.     9,  1886—      600.        "    C.  D. 

Feb.    II,  1888—        20.        **     E.  F. 

How  much  does  each  of  the  three  signers  owe,  March  27,  1888? 

$4000.      sum  drawing  int.  C(h  10  per  cent,  from  May  i,  1885. 
187.78  int.  to  Oct.  20,  1885. 


4187.78  amount  due  Oct.  20,  1885. 
1500.00  payment  made  Oct.  20,  1885. 
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2687.78  sum  drawing  int.  from  Oct.  20,  1885. 
29.86  int.  on  this  sum  to  Nov.  30,  (a,  10  per  cent. 
11.35    "      **        "  Dec.  19,  1885,  @  8  per  cent. 

2728.99  amount  due  Dec.  19,  1885. 
927.40  payment  made,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

1S01.59  sum  drawing  int.  from  Dec.  19,  1885. 
107.69  int.  on  this  sum  to  Sept.  18,  1886. 


1909.28  amount  due,  Sept.  18,  1886. 
400.00  payment  made  Sept.  18,  1886. 


1509.28  sum  drawing  int.  from  Sept.  18,  1886. 
1 7. 1 1  int  on  this  sum  to  Nov.  9,  1886. 

1526.39  amount  due  Nov.  9,  1886. 
600.00  payment  made  Nov.  9,  1886. 

926.39  sum  drawing  int.  from  Nov.  9,  1886. 
102. 52  int.  on  this  sum  to  March  27,  1888. 


1028.91 
20.00  payment  made  Feb.  11,  1888. 

1008  91  amount  due  March  27,  1888. 

This  is  the  sum  due  the  owner  of  the  note  according  to  the  U.  S.  rule. 
The  equitable  apportionment  of  the  debt  among  the  three  signers  is  a  much 
more  difficult  question. 
On  Sept.  18,  1886,  there  was  due,  principal,  $1801.51;  interest,  $107.69. 
A.  B.*s  share,  principal,  $600.53;  interest,  $35,897. 
C.  D.'s     '*  "  600.53;        "         35.897. 

E.  F.'s      '*  -  600.53;        -         35.897. 

A.  B.  owes,  Mdrch  27,  1888,  $636,427,  and  the  interest  of  $600.53  fro'n  Sept. 
18,  1886  to  March  27,  1888,  73.265.     In  all  $709.69. 

E.  F.  pays,  Sept.  1886,  all  the  interest  due,  $107.69,  and  $292.31  of  the  prin- 
cipal. He  owes,  March  27,  1888,  $308.22  with  interest  to  March  27,  1888,  less 
payment  made  Feb.  11,  1888,  $20.  $345.82. 

A.  B.  owes  him  $35,897,  interest  paid  Sept.  18,  1888. 

C.  D.      '*      *•     35.897,        "         **        "     18,  1888. 

March  27,  1888,  then,  he  owes  $254.03. 

C.  D.  Nov.  9,  1886,  owes  $600.53,  plus  accrued  interest  from  Sept.  1886,  $6.81. 

He  pays  all  the  interest  due  on  the  note,  $17.11.  He  pays  on  the  principal, 
$582.89.  He  owes  on  the  principal,  $17.64.  He  owes  E.  F.  $35,897  less  $3.49, 
interest  he  has  just  paid  for  E.  F.  He  owes  E.  F.  then,  $32,407.  A.  B.  owes 
him  $6.81,  interest  paid.  C.  D.  owes  also  the  interiest  of  $17.64  to  March  27, 
1888,  $1.95.     He  owes,  then,  $17.64  +  $32.41  +  $1-95  less  $6.81.    In  all,  $45.19. 

A.   J.    HUTTON. 

4000X.1  X  1-12X5.6';--     187.789I 
4000  ■■\-  187.789  —  1500  =  2687.789 


2687.789  X  .1  X  1-12  Xi'A  =  29.864 
2687.789  X  .002/3  X  .6I3  =  11.348 
2687.789  4-  (29.864  -^  11.348)  --=  2729 
2729  —  927.40  =  1801.60 


Ordinary  method  of  calculation  to  this 
stage. 
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1801.60  X  .00%  X  8.9^  =  107.69  to  be  deducted  from  E.  F.*s  to  find  part  which 

bears  interest. 
400  —  107.69  =  292.31,  the  part  of  E.  F.*s  payment  which  bears  interest. 
(1801.60  —  292.31)  X  .00^  X  1.7  =  17.10,  to  fee  deducted  from  C.  D.*s  to  find 

part  which  bears  interest. 
600  —  17.10  =  582.896,  the  part  of  C.  D.'s  payment  which  bears  interest. 
1801.60  X  .ooK  X  27.25^  =  327.493,  int.  Dec.  19,  1885  to  March  27,  1888. 
1801.60  -}-  327.493  =  2129.073  =  amt  had  there  been  no  j>ayments  after  Dec.  19. 
(292.31  X  .00^  X  18.3)  =  35.66  =  int.  on  E.  F.*s  payment  to  March  27. 
400  H-  35.66  4-  20  =  455.66  =  payments  and  interest  on  E.  F. 
582.896  X  .00%  X  16.6  =  64.51,  int.  on  C.  D.*s  to  March  27. 
600  -f  64.51  =  664.51  =  amt.  of  C.  D.'s  to  March  27. 
2129.073  -f-  3  =  709.69  =  share  of  each  had  there  been  no  payments  after  Dec 

19. 
709.69  =  portion  of  debt  for  A.  B.  to  bear. 
709.69  —  455.66  =  254.031,  portion  of  debt  for  E.  F.  to  bear. 
709.69  —  664.51  =   45.18,  portion  of  debt  for  C.  D.  to  bear. 

They  share  equally  the  payment  till  Sept.  18,  1886.  Had  E.  F.  and  C.  D. 
paid  nothing  after  Dec.  19,  the  debt  would  have  been  I2 129.073,  and  the  burden 
of  each,  ^709. 69;  this  Vast  A.  B.  is  to  pay. 

F.  F.'s  payments  with  int.  on  the  part  left  after  deducting  the  payments,  is 
^55.66;  he  then  has  the  difference  between  I709.69  and  I455.66  (or  $254.03)  to 
pay. 

C.  D.'s  payment  with  int.  is  I664.51,  which  deducted  from  average  is  $45.18. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

A  Language  Exercise. —  Set  the  pupils  to  writing  a  description  of  one  of 
the  pictures  in  a  reading  book  or  geography.  Let  two  or  three  different  pictures 
be  assigned  in  the  class,  and  when  one  reads  a  description  let  the  pupils  in  the 
other  sections  find  out  to  which  picture  it  relates.  Have  another  from  the  same 
section  read  and  let  them  supply  what  has  been  omitted.  For  the  next  reader 
let  the  others  find  out  what  mistakes  he  has  made,  if  any.  Then  allow  the  pu- 
pils to  decide  which  of  the  descriptions  is  the  best.  By  this  device,  great  inter- 
est may  be  awakened,  and  eager  efforts  to  be  accurate  and  complete  in  the  des- 
cription. 

In  Arithmetic. —  Put  the  pupils  upon  devising  for  the  class  new  problems 
out  of  the  ones  in  the  lesson.  This  may  be  done  by  making  the  answer  one  of 
the  conditions  for  a  new  problem  and  calling  for  one  of  the  former  conditions 
as  an  answer.  The  exercise  sharpens  the  wits  of  pupils  and  teaches  them  to 
study  more  carefully  the  relations  of  the  data  given  in  questions  to  the  results 
required. 

In  Geography.— Select  on  the  map  a  certain  area,  a  state  or  a  part  of  a 
state  or  a  group  of  states  in  this  country,  and  let  the  pupils  try  to  write  out  as 
accurate  an  account  as  they  can  make  of  its  drainage.  In  a  similar  manner  let 
them  next  determine  from  the  map  its  chief  business  centers,  and  if  passible 
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what  the  chief  business  of  each  is  and  why  it  centers  at  that  point.    Such  ex- 
ercises will  make  them  intelligent  students  of  maps. 

In  Reading. — Vary  the  work  by  having  one  or  two  pupils  each  day  prepared 
to  tell  to  the  class  something  they  have  read.  The  teacher  will  have  to  select 
materials  for  such  exercises,  and  should  endeavor  to  make  them  interesting  and 
profitable,  without  allowing  them  to  become  so  long  as  to  take  up  too  much 
time.  Again,  let  one  pupil  read  a  narrative  for  the  class,  and  then  let  others 
try  to  tell  it  as  completely  as  possible  after  one  reading.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
may  do  the  reading  that  the  class  may  afterwards  tell  what  they  have  heard; 
but  in  general  it  is  best  that  the  pupils  do  it,  and  prepare  carefully  beforehand 
so  as  to  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Such  devices  make  careful  readers  and  at- 
tentive listeners. 

In  Spelling.— Have  pupils  prepare  slates.  Then  repeat  distinctly  and  but 
once  the  definitions  of  familiar  terms  and  require  pupils  to  write  the  word. 
This  will  give  exercise  in  meaning  of  words  as  well  as  in  spelling,  i.  An  article 
that  holds  flowers.  2.  An  article  that  contains  ink.  3.  The  land  where  the 
Chinese  live.  4.  The  present  month  of  the  year.  5.  The  day  of  the  week.  6. 
A  person  who  sells  drugs.  7.  A  bird  that  can  talk.  8.  A  fierce  animal  that 
roars.  9.  The  most  useful  of  all  metals.  10.  An  insect  that  chirps.  Then  re- 
verse the  exercise  and  call  on  pupils  to  read  the  words  written  and  give  the  de- 
finition. 

Letter  Writing — Geography  and  History. — Geography  and  History 
are  studies  peculiarly  adapted  to  language  work.  For  a  review  lesson  in  Geog- 
raphy, the  class  may  become  a  band  of  imaginary  tourists,  each  one  reading  a 
short  letter  which  he  has  written  upon  some  topic  previously  assigned  by  the 
teacher.  For  example,  if  the  lesson  is  about  Egypt,  one  pupil  may  write  from 
Cairo,  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians;  another  may 
write  from  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  describing  the  surface  and  scenery 
of  the  country;  a  third,  from  Port  Said,  his  topic  being  the  Suez  Canal;  a  fourth 
may  write  about  the  Nile,  giving  an  account  of  an  imaginary  voyage  down  that 
wonderful  river;  a  fifth  may  describe  the  ruins  of  Thebes;  while  a  sixth  writes 
from  the  desert,  explaining  why  there  is  so  little  rain  in  Egypt.  In  History, 
also,  a  vivid  interest  may  be  awakened  by  thus  introducing  the  personal  ele- 
ment, in  accounts  of  discoveries  and  settlements,  of  battles  and  sieges.  What 
child  can  read  Holmes's  poem,  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker-Hill  Battle," 
without  a  new  and  thrilling  conviction  that  the  patriots  of  '76  were  real,  living 
men  and  women,  not  mere  impersonal  characters  in  histor>'  ?  It  is  because  the 
poet  transports  us  back  to  the  time  and  the  place,  among  the  people  and  the 
scenes  that  he  is  describing.  Almost  unconsciously  the  pupil  learns  to  relate 
historical  events  in  graphic  style,  if  he  has  frequent  practice  in  this  kind  of 
imaginative  writing.  He  may,  for  example,  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  from  Salem 
in  the  olden  times,  giving  some  account  of  the  witchcraft  delusion;  or  from  Valley 
Forge,  relating  the  experiences  of  the  army  during  that  memorable  winter;  or 
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from  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  giving  reminiscences  of  the  battle. —  S,  E.  Lack- 
wood^  New  Haven. 

Busy  Work. —  In  one  room  that  I  examined,  the  teacher  had  a  bundle  of 
rulers  with  inches  marked  upon  them.  These,  she  told  me,  she  allowed  the 
pupils  to  take,  and  they  measured  their  desks,  slates,  books,  cards,  jackets, 
aprons,  etc.,  placing  the  results  upon  their  slates.  This  busy  work  was  very 
pleasing  to  one  of  the  trustees,  and,  indeed,  its  advantages  are  easily  seen.  In 
another  room  the  teacher  placed  the  letters  of  some  word,  she  had  in  mind, 
here  and  there  upon  the  board  and  asked  the  pupils  to  try  to  find  the  word  of 
her  thought.    This  device  admits  of  many  variations. —  Ex, 

Sketching. — Some  of  the  astonishing  results  of  French  and  German  schools 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  in  sketching,  that 
is,  presenting  objects  in  outlines  on  the  board,  on  slates  or  paper.  I  may  there- 
fore be  justified  in  speaking  upon  the  importance  of  sketching.  A  sketch  gives 
merely  the  essential  outlines  of  an  object  and  is  usually  done  without  artificial 
aids  such  as  ruler,  compass  and  measures.  It  represents  the  first  total  impres- 
sion the  form  makes  upon  the  eye.  A  person  making  a  sketch  has  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  totality  of  the  object;  he  does  not  mean  to  waste  his  attention 
upon  special  parts  of  minor  importance.  Yet,  it  is  not  a  futile  impression  he 
makes  with  his  sketch,  for  a  sketch  necessitates  a  certain  care  in  representing 
proper  proportions,  and  a  certain  genetic  order  in  which  the  lines  appear.  The 
art  of  sketching  is  sadly  neglected  in  many  schools,  though  it  ought  not  to  be 
so,  if  we  consider  that  we  cannot  transmit  to  others  the  mental  picture  we  have, 
unless  we  either  sketch  it  quickly  or  laboriously  describe  it  in  words  with 
allusions  to  things  similar  to  it  and  familiar  to  the  persons  with  whom  we  are 
speaking.  It  has  been  truly  said:  We  do  not  know  anything  thoroughly  unless 
we  can  make  it  clear  to  others.  We  may  amend  that  by  saying:  We  have  no 
clear  mental  picture  of  anything  unless  we  can  represent  it  in  lines  on  the  flat- 
surface,  or  reproduce  it  *'  in  natura."  Most  of  our  pupils  are  so  situated  after 
they  leave  school,  that  they  must  see  more  than  hear.  Sketching  in  school  will 
teach  children  to  see  correctly.  It  aids  the  acquisition  *of  correct  knowledge  as 
well  as  it  makes  teaching  easier. —  Supt,  Kletnm, 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Longman's  School  Geography,  by  George  C.  Chisholm,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York  and  London  ;  320  pp.,  |i. 05.)  For  sale  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co., 
Madison. 

This  book  is  the  fore-runner  of  a  change  which  must  speedily  be  effected  In 
geographical  teaching,  and  is  itself  a  product  of  the  movement  for  reform  In 
England,  which  originated  with  the  Geographical  Society,  but  finds  Its  chief 
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support  in  the  establishment  of  professorships  of  this  branch  in  the  great  uni- 
versities. The  move  has  yet  to  be  inaugurated  in  this  country,  but  indications 
that  it  is  at  hand  are  not  lacking.  We  have  not  space  to  point  out  many  of  the 
valuable  features  of  the  work,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  indicating  two  or  three. 
The  brief  introduction  is  devoted  chiefly  to  physical  geography,  aiming  to  de- 
velop only  those  things  which  are  of  especial  importance  in  determining  indus- 
trial and  political  conditions.  Thus  we  have  first  a  study  of  the  agencies  at 
work  modeling  land  forms,  and  the  effect  of  these  forms  upon  the  habitability 
of  the  earth  and  the  pursuits  of  men.  Then,  after  a  study  of  the  oceans,  the 
conditions  determining  climate  are  reviewed,  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
fonns  of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  finally  the  relation  of  man  to  this  earth  is 
considered  and  especially  the  conditions  determining  the  growth  and  position 
of  towns  and  the  distribution  of  population.  Thus  a  rational  basis  is  laid  for 
descriptive  geography,  and  a  system  of  references  in  the  second  part  puts  the 
young  learner  upon  applying  to  the  facts  he  meets  with  the  principles  in  the  in- 
troduction. This  would  be  much  improved  by  numbering  the  paragraphs  and 
referring  to  these  numbers  instead  of  to  the  pages.  The  second  part  was  not 
the  dry,  scrappy  form,  by  which  our  texts  foster  the  habit  of  verbal  memoriz- 
ing, but  is  a  continuous  and  fairly  interesting  narrative.  Topics  are  discussed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  facts  are  rationally  associated  together,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupil  is  kept  in  play.  The  manner  in  which  natural  forces,  the 
forms  and  properties  of  the  land,  and  historical  circumstances  have  combined 
to  produce  existing  conditions  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  Whether  we  look  to 
the  accounts  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  country,  of  the  principal  towns,  of 
the  distribution  of  natural  resources  or  the  development  of  industries  we  dis- 
cover in  the  text  the  same  natural  groupings  into  topics,  and  the  same  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of  the  complex  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  what  is 
described.  We  have  looked  for  a  brief  passage  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  the 
text,  and  take  the  following,  from  the  account  of  the  northern  coal-fields,  solely 
for  its  brevity:  '*  In  South  Lancashire  are  clustered  most  of  the  towns  engaged 
in  cotton  manufactures  and  the  industries  subsidiary  to  that  (such  as  the  making 
of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery).  The  principal  of  these  are,  besides  Man- 
chester, Oldham,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Preston,  Rockdale,  etc.  Manchester,  the 
center  of  all,  is,  as  its  name  shows,  an  old  Roman  town,  and  was  famous  for  its 
woven  fabrics  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  Sheffield,  on  the  Don  where 
it  begins  to  be  navigable,  on  the  extreme  south  of  Yorkshire,  lies  in  a  district 
rich  in  iron  as  well  as  coal,  and  likewise  containing  a  kind  of  stone  admirably 
suited  for  making  grindstones,  and  hence  has  long  been  famous  for  its  cutlery, 
as  it  is  now  also  noted  for  its  large  plates  of  rolled  steel  used  in  building  ships 
of  war."  A  footnote  to  Manchester  says:  '*  It  is  situated  at  the  highest  navig- 
able point  on  the  Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey.  See  Introd.,  p.  61;"  and 
another  reference  explains  the  name.  The  book  is  a  text,  without  maps  which 
must  be  found  in  an  atlas.  Its  proportions  are  of  course  English,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pages  being  given  to  the  British  Isles  and  seven  to  the  United  States. 
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—  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  History  and  Constitution  of  thk 
United  States,  by  W.  W.  Rupert,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  130  pp.)  presents  a  scheme  of 
history  topics  with  references  to  authorities  and  sources  of  information,  for  the 
first  part,  and  for  the  second  a  brief  explanatory  and  historical  commentary  on 
the  U.  S.  constitution. 

—  Selections  from  Ruskin,  with  notes  and  a  sketch  of  Ruskin*s  Life  by 
Edwin  Ginn,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  148  pp.,  40  cts.)  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Classics  for 
Children  Series.  Besides  two  lectures  on  Books  and  Reading  from  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  it  contains  one  on  War  and  one  on  Work  from  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olives.  The  notes  are  brief  but  sufficient,  and  the  Life  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  essays. 

— Animal  Memoirs,  Part  L  Mammals,  by  Samuel  Lockwood,  (Ivison,  Blake- 
man  &  Co.,  317  pp.)  differs  in  a  refreshing  way  from  the  animal  books  now  ap- 
pearing in  great  numbers  for  supplementary  reading.  It  is  strictly  a  book  of 
memoirs,  sketches,  anecdotes  and  studies  of  the  lives  of  various  mammals,  from 
the  mouse  to  the  monkey.  The  author  tells  his  tales  in  a  delightful  manner  and 
with  a  full  appreciation  not  only  of  their  humor  but  also  of  their  significance  as 
studies  of  animal  intelligence.  Young  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  profited  and  in- 
terested by  the  book,  which  affords  valuable  supplementary  reading  for  school 
and  home. 

—  A  School  Grammar,  by  David  Salmon,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  15 
East  i6th  St.  N.  Y.;  264  pp.,  75  cts.)  contains  four  parts.  The  first,  Parts  of 
Speech,  is  very  elementary,  seeking  by  analytic  and  synthetic  exercises  to  make 
the  young  learner  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  different  parts  of  speech.  The 
second,  Classification  and  Inflection,  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  practical 
exercises.  The  third  treats  of  Analysis  of  Sentences,  and  the  fourth  of  History 
and  Derivation.  The  latter  subject,  too  often  neglected  in  American  school 
books,  is  briefly  but  effectively  and  satisfactorily  presented.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  book  are  clear  arrangement,  brief  statements  and  an  abundance 
of  practical  exercises. 

—  Talks  on  Psvchglogv  Applied  to  Teaching,  by  A.  S.  Welch,  (E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  136  pp.,  40  cts.)  presents  very  briefly  an  outline  of  the  old  or 
descriptive  psychology.  It  does  little  more  than  define  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant terms  used  in  treating  of  mental  operations.  This  is  followed  by  four 
brief  chapters  on  education,  training  the  senses,  reading,  writing  and  spelling, 
and  composition,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

—  Potter's  New  Elementary  Geography,  by  Eliza  H.  Morton,  (John  E. 
Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  126  pp.)  offers,  by  way  of  introduction,  suggestions 
for  a  series  of  lessons  preparatory  to  geography,  and  notes  on  each  of  the  lessons 
in  the  book  designed  to  aid  and  guide  the  teacher  in  presenting  it  The  text  is 
simple  and  easy  for  children,  and  the  plan  of  the  book  gives  more  than  usual 
unity  to  the  subject.  As  against  these  merits  we  set  a  certain  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion as  to  what  is  worth  teaching,  and  a  fondness  for  the  striking  which  leads  to 
introducing  many  things  which  are  not  true  or  not  wholly  true.    The  illustra- 
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tions  of  the  book  are  poorly  executed  and  some  of  them  have  little  relation  to 
matter  in  the  text. 

—  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  Part  11.  Emotional  Qualities  of 
Style,  by  Alexander  Bain,  (D.  Appleten  &  Co ;  325  pp.,)  is  to  the  philosophical 
student  a  book  of  more  interest  than  usual  rhetorical  treatises.  It  is  indeed  a 
study  of  the  emotions,  and  the  tracing  of  literary  forms  and  devices  to  the 
principles  of  emotion  underlying  them.  For  one  side  of  this  work  Mr.  Bain 
had  rare  qualifications,  such  as  a  clear,  logical  and  analytic  mind,  which  made 
important  contributions  to  psychology.  These  very  qualities  which  make  him  a 
good  philosopher,  interfere  a  little  with  his  appreciation  of  literature.  There  is 
hardly  warmth  enough  in  him.  The  dry  light  which  his  analysis  throws  on 
literature  tends  to  wither,  if  it  reveals,  the  sources  of  life. 

—  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  by  Mark  R.  Wright, —  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. , 
New  York, 263  pp.  80c.  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  Madison),  presents  in  a  clear  and 
elementary  way,  in  part  inductively  and  by  experiment,  the  more  important 
principles  of  those  departments  of  physics.  The  experiments  are  well  describ- 
ed and  the  book  is  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  problems. 

—  First  French  Course;  or  Rules  and  Exercises  for  Beginners,  C.  A. 
Chardenal,  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  257  pp.)  proceeds  in  a  direct  and  business- 
like way  to  teach  French  by  rules  and  exercises,  followed  in  an  appendix  by 
systematic  grammar  and  extracts  for  translation.  It  seems  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  teachable  book. 

— The  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  of  the  Institutions  of  Quintilian, 
with  explanotory  notes,  by  Henry  W.  Frieze,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  294  pp.)  is  a 
revised  edition  of  a  well  known  text  book,  the  text  having  been  carefully  cor- 
rected and  the  notes  extended. 

— First  Lessons  in  English,  by  F.  B.  Greene,  (Cowperthwait  &  Co.  144 
pp.)  is  based  upon  the  plans  and  methods  in  Greene's  Introduction.  It  is  an 
exercise  book  mainly  and  seems  well  adapted  to  introduce  very  young  pupils  to 
the  study  of  grammar.  In  our  judgement  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  if  tried 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful. 

—  Number 37  of  the  admirable  "Riverside  Literature  Series,"  A-Hunting 
OF  the  Deer,  and  Other  Essays,  contains,  besides  the  paper  which  gives 
title  to  the  volume,  "  How  I  Killed  a  Bear,"  '*  Lost  in  the  Woods,"  "Camping 
Out,"  "A  Wilderness  Romance,"  and  "What  Some  People  Call  Pleasure," 
makhig,  all  told,  a  very  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  lively  descriptions,  the  quaint 
humor,  the  quiet  pathos,  and  the  out-of-door  atmosphere  of  these  pieces  would 
captivate  a  boy. 

—From  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  we  have  several  little  books  for  teachers.  First 
How  TO  Teach  Manners,  by  Julia  M.  Dewey,  which  seems  to  us  likely  to  be 
very  helpful  to  teachers  of  young  children  who  wish  to  interest  them  in  this 
this  subject.  It's  methods  are  simple,  and  the  choice  of  topics  excellent.— 
Quiz  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  is  of  course,  a 
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collection  of  questions  on  this  subject  for  those  who  enjoy  subjecting  themselves 
to  such  processes.  We  have  no  partiality  for  books  of  this  kind. —  Of  the 
Teacher's  Manuals,  12  cts.  each,  No.  7  contains  Dr.  Huntington's  admirable 
and  suggestive  essay  on  Unconscious  Tuition;  No.  9  R.  H.  Quick's  How  to 
Train  the  Memory,  a  very  helpful  treatise  which  every  teacher  ought  to  know  ; 
No.  8,  How  to  Keep  Order,  by  James  L.  Hughes,  contains  admirable  sug- 
gestions for  beginners;  and  No.  10,  Frobbel's  Kindergarten  Gifts,  by 
Heinrich  Hoffman,  briefly  describes  the  gifts  and  tells  how  to  use  them. 

—  Charles  H.  Kilborn,  Boston,  is  issuing  Select  German  and  French  Texts  ia 
convenient  pamphlet  form.  Haufl's  Der  Zwerg  Nase,  and  Weil's  Ali  Baba 
of  the  German  Series,  and  of  the  French  Choix  db  Contes  de  Daudlet  have 
already  appeared.  Each  is  15  cts.— Ginn  &  Co.  issue  Thanatopsis  and  other 
poems  by  Bryant  in  pamphlet  form,  to  accompany  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish.—  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  issues  Memory  Gems,  selections  of 
verse  for  memorizing^  and  The  Song  Century,  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
standard  songs  for  home  and  school. —  The  Child's  Song  Book,  (A.  S. 
Barnes)  is  composed  of  simple  pieces  for  young  children. — Homer  B.  Sprague's 
discussion  Ought  Text  Books  to  be  Supplied  Gratuitously  takes  the  af- 
firmative. The  more  far-reaching  reasons  are,  we  fear,  against  the  polic}'. — 
(S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— Teachers*   wages  vary  greatly  in  in  his  report  just  issued,  the  establish- 

the   different    counties.      In    Ashland  ment  of  a  union  high  school  for  the 

county  for  males  the  average  is  I65,  for  whole  city  —  the  one  now  existing  be- 

females  I46.     In  Douglas  $80  for  the  longs  to  the  Second  ward  only,— shows 

first  and  I44  for  the  second.    On  the  that  over  76  per  cent,  of  children  between 

other  hand  in  Waushara  the  average  seven  and  fifteen  in  the  city  atttended 

for  males  is  I28.56  and  for    females  the  public  schools,  and  makes  the  fol- 

I22.60;  in  Vernon  I29.38andl21.98;  in  lowing  interesting  statement:     **More 

Walworth  J48.20  and  I26.87.  than  one  third  of  last  year's  tox  levy  of 

—  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  new  the  whole  city  was  for  schools  and  edu- 
school  houses  were  built  in  the  state  in  cation;  not  another  city  in  Wisconsin, 
1837^  or  west  of  Ohio  can  show  such  a  record. 

—  Miss  Kate  N.  T.  Tupper,  formerly  But  on  the  other  hand  the  statistics 
principal  of  the  Academic  department  show  that  this  city  pays  less  pro  rata 
of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  for  police  power  and  support  of  poor, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  than  other  cities  of  same  population." 
Normal  department  of  the  Nevada  The  course  of  study  for  the  city  schools 
State  University,  at  Reno,  Nevada,  shows  that  elementary  science  is  taught 
with  a  salary  of  |i  850.  This  is  the  first  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  high  school, 
provision  for  Normal  instruction  made  — Some  very  interesting  statistics 
by  the  state.  may  be  gathered  from  the  forthcoming 

—Supt.  Whitman,  of  Appleton,  urges,  report  of  the    State    Superintendent. 
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Those  referred  to  in  the  following  items  law  creating  them  as  the  most  im- 
relate  to  1887,  as  the  figures  for  1888  are  portant  step  for  the  improvement  of 
not  at  hand  at  this  writing:  It  appears  the  people  ever  taken  by  the  govern- 
that  there  were  408  children  under  four  ment,  he  says  of  the  country  schools: 
years  of  age  enrolled  in  the  district  *'But  the  rural  schools  are  very  fine, 
schools.  The  largest  number  reported  Wherever  you  go  you  will  find  in  the 
in  any  county  is  in  Columbia,  68.  In  center  of  the  village,  a  very  pretty  stone 
the  city  schools  but  a  single  case  is  re-  building  and  close  to  it  a  comfortable 
ported  —  at  Ripon.  This  is  doubtless  house  which  is  occupied  by  the  master, 
owing  to  a  closer  administration  of  the  These  are  immensely  superior  to  those 
law.  That  this  attendance  is  a  mis-  of  a  similar  character  in  this  country, 
fortune  to  the  schools  and  the  408  child-  The  appliances  and  appointments  of 
ren  will  hardly  be  questioned.  the  schools  are  excellent,  but  as  a  whole 

—  There  were  in  1887,  258  district  are  not  equal  to  those  of  our  own." 
libraries  in  Wisconsin,  and  ^4,291  was  \  —Of  the  English  Normal  Training 
expended  in  purchase  of  books  for  Colleges  Supt.  MacAlister  says:  "I 
these.  In  the  cities  but  11,904  is  re-  was  greatly  struck  with  the  scope  and 
ported  as  expended  for  the  same  ob-  character  of  the  instruction  given  in 
J^c^'  these  schools.    The  pupils  are  not  re- 

—  There  were  136  Free  High  Schools  ceived  under  18  years  of  age,  and  all 
in  the  state  in  1887,  with  a  total  enroll-  the  work  is  professional  in  character 
ment  of  8,780  pupils.  Of  these  5,086  and  aims  directly  to  fit  them  to  become 
are  reported  as  studying  the  sciences,  teachers  in  the  Board  schools.  Great 
and  1441  the  languages,  of  whom  1229  attention  is  given  to  the  science  and 
were  studying  the  ancient  languages,  history  of  education,  and,  as  the  ex- 
These  schools  graduated  during  the  aminations  are  conducted  by  Govem- 
year  710  pupils,  of  whom  451,  or  not  ment  inspectors,  the  training  is  kept  in 
quite  two  thirds,  were  giris.  Attention  line  with  every  advance  made  in  edu- 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  large  cational  methods.  The  teachers  em- 
preponderance  of  giris  in  these  institu-  ployed  in  these  schools  are  men  and 
tions.    The  reasons  for  it  are  not  far  to  women  of  fine  scholarship." 

seek,  but  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  —  The  high  school  at  Sparta  has  been 

bring  to  bear  all  legitimate  influences  making  considerable  additions  to  its 

to  hold  a  larger  number  of  boys  to  the  physical  apparatus,  and  expects  to  make 

higher  courses  of  study.  still  further  purchases  during  the  year. 

—  The  number  of  public  schools  in  The  school  has  a  well  equipped  chemi- 
the  state  is  not  easily  made  out  from  cal  laboratory,  with  a  place  for  each 
the  report.  The  summary  of  county  pupil  to  work  and  apparatus  for  him  to 
reports  gives  5977;  but  in  some  counties  work  with. 

the  city  schools  are  included  and  in  — Wewrote,inanitemforthelast/<7«r- 

others  they  are  not.  nal\    "The  'Wauwatosa'  school  board 

\       — Supt.  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  issued  a  new  course  of  study,*' 

has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Europe,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  provision 

and  the  Ledger  of  that  city  publishes  in  it  for  instruction  in  elementary  science 

an  interview  in  which  he  gives  some  in  the  lower  grades.     Now  the  printers 

account  of  the  English  "Board  Schools,"  changed  the  name  to  "Watertown." 

which  correspond  to  our  elementary  The  Watertown  schools  have  for  a  long 

public  schools.    After  speaking  of  the  time  had  instruction  in  science  in  the 
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elementary  grades,  and  we  hope  before 
long  to  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  account  of  this 
work.  Already  many  schools  in  the 
state  have  entered  upon  such  instruc- 
tion, and  it  seems  likely  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  in  some  of  them 
will  be  helpful  to  teachers  desirous  of 
adding  such  work  to  their  own  curricu- 
lum. The  Watertown  high  school  also 
has  fair  facilities  for  science  work,  which 
is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  a 
scientific  spirit  among  the  pupils. 

— At  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
is  a  good  time  to  provide  for  some  edu- 
cational journal  or  journals  which,  by 
their  periodical  visits  may  give  fresh 
interest  to  school  work  and  new  de- 
vices to  help  it  on.  We  have  this  year 
made  arrangements  with  several  such 
journals  and  some  of  the  best  Magazines 
for  clubbing  rates,  as  will  be  seen  by 
an  advertisement  on  another  page. 
We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  some 
other  journal,  which  is  not  always  easy 
to  do,  as  we  cannot  judge  certainly  of 
the  tasks  and  peculiar  needs  of  our 
correspondents.  We  have  placed  a 
brief  designation  after  each  publication 
in  this  list  to  show  its  field  of  work,  be- 
lieving that  this  would  be  helpful  to 
teachers  in  choosing  for  themselves. 
Sample  copies  will  also  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Any  subscriber  to  the  Jour- 
nal, old  or  new,  is  entitled  to  the  club- 
bing rates,  and  we  shall  hope  through 
them  to  assist  many  in  obtaining  good 
and  helpful  reading.  This  is  also  the 
best  time  for  those  who  are  in  arrears 
on  their  subscriptions  to  straighten  up 
accounts. 

—  Requests  have  come  to  us  that  we 
again  publish  monthly  the  statement  of 
Reading  Circle  work  for  the  current 
month.  We  shall  accordingly  do  so, 
and  elsewhere  will  be  found  the  scheme 
for  November.  The  work  is  planned 
to  begin  with  October,  but  readers  will 


readily  see  what  must  have  been  the 
outline  for  that  month. 

—  The  irrational  resistance  to  all 
changes  in  school  work  which  prevails 
in  many  rural  districts  is  well  illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Allen's  account  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  of  her  effort  to 
introduce  good  reading  into  one  dis- 
trict school.  It  is  this  stolid  immobility, 
which  demands  that  the  ways  of  this 
generation  shall  be  exactly  like  those 
of  the  last,  even  to  following  their 
stupidities,  that  makes  efforts  to  help 
country  children  so  fruitless.  The  new 
Library  Law  provides  an  important 
agency  for  overcoming  this  resistance. 
When  the  school  can  offer  to  children 
good  reading  without  expense  to  the 
parents,  these  barriers  will  be  swept 
away  and  the  dull  homes  be  lighted  up 
with  intelligence  and  interest.  By  this 
instrumentality  the  schoool  can  come 
into  the  home  itself,  and  bring  enlight- 
enment and  refinement  to  the  fireside 
of  the  most  stolid  retrograder.  The 
school  library  is  its  most  powerful  in- 
strument of  progress. 

—  Mrs.  Mary  Gate  Smith,  formerly 
training  teacher  in  the  Milwaukee  State 
Normal  School,  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
October  visiting  friends  in  Wisconsin. 
The  students  and  former  graduates 
tendered  her  a  reception  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  her  lecture  on 
"Literature  in  Geography."  Mrs. 
Smith  has  been  employed  for  several 
summers  in  the  Asbury  Park  School  of 
Methods  and  has  won  high  rank  as  a 
teacher  of  geography. 

—  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Bergen,  last  year 
principal  of  the  school  in  the  National 
Home  District  near  Milwaukee  has  re- 
signed, though  offered  a  handsome  in- 
crease of  salary  to  remain;  he  has  taken 
a  much  more  lucrative  position  in  Chi- 
cago as  office  manager  for  a  publishing 
house. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Wisoonsln  State  Teaohera'  Association,  at  Bau  Claire,  July 

6.  1888.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  strayed  some  miles  away  from  my 
usual  work  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  physical  culture  in  the  schools. 
I  would  desire  to  clear  and  narrow  our  field  by  saying  at  the  start  that 
I  do  not  think  that  the  public  schools  are  merely  institutions  in  which 
to  teach  children  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  manipulate  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic. And  I  do  think,  with  you,  that  they  are  seminaries  wherein  the 
children  should,  at  least,  lay  the  foundations  of  fairly  broad  and  sym- 
metrical culture.  The  weight  of  unhappy  circumstances,  poverty,  mis- 
chance, or  congenital  deficiency  may  hamper  this  or  that  child,  or  most 
children,  and  may  prevent  any  high  culture;  but  the  schools,  I  do  be- 
lieve, should  set  out  to  do  the  best  possible  work,  and  should  highly 
develop  the  fortunate  few  who  can  pass  through  the  whole  liberal 
school  curriculum.  If  we  do  not  agree  on  this  as  the  proper  function 
of  the  schools,  we  may  as  well  forego  the  pains  of  any  talk  about  physical 
culture;  for  why  talk  of  physical  culture  where  there  is  to  be  no  culture 
at  all? 

DANGER   IN  CULTURE. 

That  much  settled  for  the  present,  that  there  is  to  be  culture  in  the 
public  schools,  and  not  merely  education,  let  me  say  to  you  that  there 
is  danger  in  culture.  This  may  be  shocking  to  you,  and  you  may  deny 
that  the  highest  evolution  of  our  race  can  be  anything  but  a  beneficent 
process.  Yet  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  most  highly  cultivated 
races  are  not  the  most  perfect.     You  will  agree  that  they  have  paid  a 
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terrible  price  for  learning  and  loveliness.  They  have  gained  much,  and 
they  have  lost  much.  They  have  attained  the  highest,  but  in  some 
directions,  they  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  Great  mental  powers  are 
commonly  seen,  in  the  highest  races,  to  be  quite  too  powerful  for  the 
frail  caskets  of  flesh  which  enshrine  them.  Talent  lacks  the  support  of 
good  bodies,  as  a  rule.  Early  promises  of  our  brilliant  youth  are  com- 
monly unfulfilled.  Genius  is  simply  an  excrescence  upon  the  face  of 
society;  it  soon  perishes  in  the  individual  by  reason  of  bodily  weakness. 
The  sterility  characteristic  of  the  most  cultured  families  seems  absolutely 
to  arrest  the  inheritance  of  the  highest  types  of  mind. 

Aye,  we  pay  dearly  for  our  civilization.  And  this  is  according  to  the 
rule  of  things  wild  and  tame.  The  wild  potato,  to  take  a  homely  in- 
stance, is  a  sturdy  thing:  it  takes  care  of  itself  amidst  rude  surround- 
ings, and  it  maintains  its  kind  by  the  production  of  a  vast  amount  of 
seed.  But  when  artificial  selection,  guided,  of  course,  by  the  cunning 
hand  of  man,  has  compelled  the  potato  to  change  its  habit,  then  it  be- 
comes prone  to, disease,  and  becomes,  in  truth,  such  a  feeble  organism 
thaX  only  the  craft  that  created  it  can  perpetuate  it.  The  varieties  of 
the  potato  run  out,  as  the  farmers  say,  and  we  are  obliged  to  return  to 
the  normal  wild  type,  sometimes,  in  order  to  produce,  by  hybridization, 
more  varieties  to  run  the  same  career  of  artificiality  and  decay. 

Your  remember  that  Lyman  Beecher  was  of  blacksmith  stock.  From 
his  mighty  loins  have  come  what  imagination!  what  eloquence!  what 
poetry!  His  children  were  intellectual  giants,  surpassing  himself.  But 
mark  the  penalty  for  culture.  What  do  you  know  of  the  young  crop 
of  Beecher's  ?  Easy,  cultured,  indolent,  intellectual  life  has  done  its 
work  in  a  very  short  time.     The  Beechers  have  run  out. 

And  what  of  great  families  like  the  Napiers  and  the  Wedge\x'Oods? 
We  hear  of  no  later  offspring  to  make  the  tribes  illustrious,  simply  be- 
cause their  ancient  ability  and  culture  and  wealth  have  brought  physical 
degeneracy.  If  it  could  happen  that  another  Darwin  should  appear 
among  them,  it  is  not  possible  that  he  would  be  endowed  with  that 
great,  powerful,  bony  frame  which  we  know  belonged  to  Darwin,  still 
less  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  the  inherited  strength  to  endure 
acquired  disease  a  top  of  incredible  and  confining  labors. 

I  mentioned  genius  a  moment  ago.  It  is  like  the  tenderest  and  dainti- 
est blooms  of  our  primeval  forest.  I  dare  you  to  transplant  the  loveli- 
est and  earliest-blooming  hepatica  into  your  fine  old  garden-soil  and  in- 
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duce  it  to  propagate  itself  from  year  to  year.  You  cannot  compass  the 
problem  by  any  horticultural  device  whatever.  And  raise  me  a  crop  of 
beech-drops  in  the  garden,  with  the  aid  of  what  manures  you  please  to 
use,  and  I  will  raise  you  a  crop  of  bananas  in  Alaska.  The  wind-loved 
anemone  will  stay  in  domestication  for  a  year  or  two,  but  then  it  seems 
to  flit  away  to  the  woods  again. 

These  pale  and  beautiful  flowers  are  an  efflorescence  of  the  sturdy  for- 
est, and  of  that  solely.  They  live  only  on  material  elaborated  and  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  mightiest  trees.  Their  almost  worshipful  delicacy 
is  a  fatal  feebleness,  unless  it  b  in  relation  with  the  robustness  of  their 
natural  protectors.  And  genius,  I  say,  is  like  these  blooms.  It  springs 
out  of  generations  of  strong  men  and  women,  but  it  lacks  a  sturdy  phy- 
sical basis  for  itself  Transplanted  into  the  town,  or  into  active  life,  it 
glories  in  its  new  surroundings,  and,  exciting  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  meeting  its  kindliest  fate.  But,  like  the  wild  flower 
transplanted  to  the  parterre,  it  is  on  the  road  to  death,  baked  in  the 
glaring  sun,  which  reveals  its  beauties,  overtopped  and  starved  by  weeds 
which  bring  no  wholesome  shade.  I  say  this  with  some  thought  of 
Keats,  and  Bums,  arid  Poe,  and  Rosetti,  and  Fechter,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  geniuses  who  could  not  endure  the  very  notoriety  which  comes 
with  fame. 

But  what  is  this  fatal  weakness  which  goes  with  genius  ?  We  may 
not  talk  too  long  in  metaphors:  we  must  talk  like  butchers,  and  say 
plainly  that  the  need  of  geniuses  is  more  blood,  muscle  and  bones.  If 
our  dear  country  may  produce  a  genius,  I  pray  only  that  he  may  have 
a  body  like  that  of  Kit  North,  or  Landor,  or  Hawthorne,  or  Blake,  or 
like  the  poets  of  our  fine  New  England  circle.  Let  it  be  a  body  not 
absolutely  capable  of  consuming  in  the  noble  fire  within.  Let  it  be,  I 
pray,  something  like  the  grand  form  which  enclosed  Newton's  wonderr 
ful  mind,  something  like  that  which  held  Goethe's  soul.  And  in  my 
prayers  I  do  not  forget  the  greatest  genius  of  all, —  the  might  genius  of 
Shakespeare, —  which  dwelt  in  a  grand  form,  inherited  from  a  line  of 
yeomen  and  butchers;  and  you  know  that  not  even  London,  nor  wealth, 
nor  fame,  could  break  him  down. 

TENDENCY  TO  CITY   LIFE. 

I  think  we  may  well  entertain  something  of  dread  for  the  finest  minds 
of  the  coming  generation  because  ours  is  no  longer  strictly  a  rural 
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people.  Our  homes  and  habits,  and,  worst  of  all,  our  notions  of  what 
is  proper  in  the  way  of  physical  exercise,  come  mostly  from  the  city. 
And  we  are  no  longer  a  rural  people.  Prof.  Richards,  of  Yale,  has  re- 
cently dealt  with  the  dry  figures  of  the  census  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  just  how  much  and  how  fast  we  are  becoming  a  city  people.  I 
borrow  his  arrangement  of  facts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  less 
than  3^  per  cent,  of  our  people  lived  in  towns  and  cities  of  8,000  in- 
habitants, or  more;  in  the  middle  of  this  century  I2j^  per  cent,  lived  in 
towns  and  cities  as  stated;  at  present,  more  than  23  per  cent,  live  in 
towns  and  cities.  In  two  generations,  then,  we  haveso  changed.  Eighty- 
eight  years  ago  the  men  of  this  country,  (all  but  a  trifling  3.5  per  cent.) 
were  farmers,  hunters,  lumbermen,  teamsters  or  Indian  fighters;  now, 
pioneer  life  scarcely  exists  at  all;  oiir  frontier  has  disappeared;  the  red 
tribes  are  scattered,  subdued,  rotted  and  besotted;  the  forest  has  almost 
vanished;  teaming  across  the  country  is  at  an  end;  and  one  fourth  of 
our  people  actually  live  in  small  towns  and  cities.  These  cities  are  con- 
tinually growing  and  attracting  the  worst  and  feeblest  of  the  immigrants. 
And  so  rapid  is  their  growth  that  I  can  name  you  fifty  cities  containing 
one  fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

Has  there  been  any  gain  by  this  conversion  ?  Urbs^  means  a  city; 
we  have  gained  in  urbanity.  Polis,  means,  a  city,  also;  we  have  gained 
in  politeness  and  in  polish.  Rus,  means,  the  country;  we  have  lost 
much  of  our  rusticity. 

Has  there  been  any  loss  ?  The  American  people  has  lost  much  of 
manly  strength  and  sturdiness,  of  womanly  patience  and  endurance, 
and  much  of  health.  Rubbing  off  rustic  awkwardness,  the  American 
citizen  has  rubbed  away  the  bloom  of  life  and  has  robbed  himself  of 
many  rural  excellences.  Gaining  in  refinement,  he  has  become  more  or 
less  effeminate;  his  calves  are  atrophied;  the  mighty  muscles  of  his 
springing  thigh  are  shrunken  to  flabby  ribbons  of  degenerate  fibre;  he 
wears  as  big  a  hat  as  his  grandfather, — possibly  bigger, —  but  his  collar 
is  smaller,  and  it  encircles  a  neck  the  contemplation  of  which  can  give 
satisfaction  only  to  a  hangman  enthusiastic  in  his  profession.  His  phy- 
sical energy  is  great  in  proportion  to  his  body  weight;  but  his  power  of 
endurance  is  nothing. 

Along  with  this  goes  a  mental  degeneracy.  The  modem  man  and 
the  city  man  hath  a  quicker  wit  and  sharper  intelligence;  but  his  power 
of  observation  has  departed,  and  his  powers  of  reflection  are  greatly 
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dwarfed.  The  city  man  is  quick  to  receive  and  respond  to  impressions, 
and  that  is  his  whole  intellectual  life.  His  intellectual  life  is  intense,  but 
fickle  and  irresolute.  His  hatred  is  only  for  an  hour;  his  devoted  love 
is  g:ood  for  a  week;  his  warm  friendship  lasts  nearly  a  year. 

The  slow-moving,  slow>thinking  man  of  rustic  blood  and  training 
comes  to  the  city  with  his  power  of  observing  and  reflecting,  with  his 
patience,  his  constancy  and  his  modesty,  and  he  moves  like  a  god  among 
the  little  creatures  of  the  town.  More  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  bank- 
presidents  and  insurance  presidents  in  New  York  and  Boston  were  bom 
in  the  country  or  in  small  villages,  and  were  bred  to  simple  country 
habits. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  NEEDED. 

I  have  said  this  much  of  city  people  in  order  that  I  might  provoke 
some  thought  of  the  ofl*springing  of  city  people.  Remember  that  we 
are  only  just  becoming  a  city  people,  and  that  I  speak  mostly  for  the 
future  when  I  say  that  city  born  children  have  the  defects  of  their 
parents  much  exaggerated.  They  are,  and  are  like  to  be,  a  little  un- 
dersized, with  a  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  dwarfed  relatively 
to  their  age.  The  lean  ones  are  very  lean,  if  you  please  to  observe, 
and  the  fat  ones  are  flabby.  Older  people  may  tolerate  indoor  life  fairly 
well,  though  they  suffer  from  its  pernicious  influences:  young  people 
scarcely  ever  endure  it  without  early  injury,  easily  appreciated.  Chil- 
dren must  have  exercise,  in  the  open  air  if  possible,  and  without  it  they 
quickly  wither. 

I  say  then  at  once,  and  without  further  preamble,  that  the  more  gen- 
tle, refined,  idle  and  spirituelle  children  are  absolutely  entitled  to  some 
sort  of  gymnastics  in  school  life.  They  need  it  fur  the  fair  development 
of  their  bodies;  they  need  it  for  the  performance  of  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
tellectual work  in  school,  (although  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  mon- 
strous and  unnatural  development  of  the  mind  in  feeble  bodies  is  often 
quite  capable  of  carrying  a  child  through  school  at  the  expense  of,  and 
in  spite  of,  his  feeble  body);  they  need  it  for  the  credit  of  the  common 
schools  which,  as  some  say,  spoil  more  children  than  thejr  educate,  and 
break  down  hopelessly  much  of  the  choicest  clay  that  ever  was  moulded 
into  human  form. 

Physical  culture  at  school  is  not  needed  for  village  boys  girls;  for  the 
children  of  farmers  and  minners  it  is  even  ludicrously  superfluous. 
Children  of  this  class  are  mostly  merry  colts;  they  obtain  all  the  exer- 
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cise  they  need  until,  perhaps,  the  struggle  for  wages  gives  them  much 
more  exercise  than  they  need.     But  the  children  of  people  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  enough  exercise  during  the  months 
of  school,  nor  do  they  fancy  rough  plays  involving  exercise.     They  do 
not  go  far  to  school,  or  if  they  do,  the  long  walk  is  a  subject  for  lamenta- 
tion.    Their  sports  are  always  lady-like  or  genrieman-like.     If  they 
went  home  to  do  chores,  or,  assist  in  household  labors,  the  matter  would 
be  different.     But  they  don't.    They  go  home  either  to  study,  or  to  ape 
the  manners  which  they  attribute  to  adults  in  the  city.     Even  on  farms 
and  in  farm-houses,  the  little  errands  and  jobs  appropriate  to  children 
are  now  performed  to  a  very  great  degree  by  hirelings,  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  adults.     Almost  every  thrifty  and  large  farmer's  establishment  has  a 
servant  girl  or  two  attached,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  servant 
girl  has  the  farmer's  establishment.     She  came  into  agriculture  in  the 
same  era  with  the  cabinet  organ,  the  piano,   and  the  Brussels  carpet, 
and  I  own  that,  in  spite  of  her  arrogance,  I  am  glad  to  see  her.     She 
relieves  the  farmer's  daughter  from  the  cruel  neeessity  of  being  an  un- 
educated drudge,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  she  also  relieves  her  of  light 
duties  which  might  be  salutary;    and,   if  the  servant  girl  permits  the 
farmer's  daughter  to  lead  a  life  approximating  the  life  of  city  girls,  I 
would  have  her  exterminated. 

THE  CASE   OF  THE   LUNGS. 

But  let  me  turn  away  from  this  topic,  and  say  something  to  you  of 
lungs.  Consumption  probably  causes  one  fifth  of  all  the  deaths  of  adults 
the  world  over.  In  our  country,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption is  probably  far  greater  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  mortality. 
Most  of  this  consumption  is  based  upon  a  morbid  growth  called  tubercle. 
Tubercular  consumption  is  probably  caused  by  the  development  of  ex- 
cessively minute  organisms  in  the  living  tissues,  or,  let  us  say,  in  the 
lungs,  for  that  will  fit  most  cases.  The  spores  of  these  low  organisms 
are  almost  omnipresent:  possibly  they  are  abundant  in  this  room:  surely, 
before  the  week  is  out,  in  church,  or  theatre,  or  store,  or  hospital,  or 
sick-room,  you  and  I  will  breathe  into  our  lungs  some  of  the  seeds  of 
this  disease.  Shall  we  acquire  the  disease?  The  question  will  be 
mainly  settled  by  .another:  Have  we  in  our  lungs  the  congenial  soil 
prepared  for  the  germination  of  those  seeds,  or  spores?  or,  to  put  it 
another  way:     Have  we  so  lowered  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues 
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that  the  malignant  seeds  can  establish  their  horrible  kind  ?  This  is  only 
a  sketch  of  recent  pathology  of  tuberculous  disease,  but  it  will  suffice 
lor  the  present  purposes. 

I  only  introduce  such  a  skeleton  that  I  may  enforce  this  doctrine: 
We  cannot  avoid  contact  with  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  we  must 
therefore  be  all  the  more  scrupulous  to  make  our  lungs  an  uncongenial 
soil. 

Let  me  here  refresh  your  memory  of  physiology  by  saying  to  you 
that  one  of  your  lungs  is  amply  sufficient  for  your  present  needs  as  you 
sit  before  me.  Even  if  you  were  to  walk  about  and  chat,  you  would 
not  be  using  all  your  spare  lung-room.  It  would  need  a  waltz,  a  run, 
a  romp,  to  bring  into  use  every  remotest  cell  of  your  lungs.  So  then, 
it  is  possible  for  a  girl  to  sleep,  to  rise,  to  make  a  leisurely  toilet,  to  ride 
to  school,  to  recite,  to  dawdle  away  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  to 
creep  again  into  bed,  without  at  all  expanding  the  reserve  air-cells. 
And  why  should  they  be  expanded  for  girl  or  boy?  Because  any  one 
of  their  countless  mvnads  may  be  an  hatching-chamber  for  the  deadly 
seeds  of  consumption.  I  say  therefore,  almost  as  announcing  a  truism, 
that  it  is  desirable  that,  more  than  once  a  day,  the  residual  air-cells 
should  be  expanded  by  muscular  exercise  pushed  to  the  point  of  quick- 
ening the  respiration.  By  that  means,  acquiring  valuable  strength  and 
priceless  grace  in  action,  children  and  youth  may  sweep  out  every  idle 
air-cell,  and,  rousing  it  to  high  functional  activity,  which  always  brings 
high  nutrition,  may  heighten  its  powers  of  resistance  against  noxious 
organisms  derived  from  the  air  we  breathe. 

And  just  here  I  am  tempted  to  talk  to  you  of  heart  disease.  I  would 
Hke  to  show  you  that  inactive  lives  produce  weakened  hearts,  and  that 
weakened  hearts  are  unfit  for  this  knock-about  world.  But  that  re- 
quires an  hour's  discourse,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  well  for  the 
youth  whose  heart  has  been  quickened  daily,  or  almost  daily,  by  judici- 
ous exercise  adapted  to  train  it  and  develop  it  and  to  postpone  the  day 
when  it  shall  break  down  or  wear  out. 

THE  CASE   OF  THE   EVES. 

I  must  make  another  very  wide  leap  and  say  to  you  that,  for  divers 
reasons,  chiefly  related  to  luxurious  and  inactive  lives,  the  most  precious 
of  the  special  senses  is  losing  much  of  its  efficiency.  Cultured  families 
and  races  are  becoming  more  and  more  near  sighted.     I  will  first  state 
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rudely  some  imp>ortant  facts  regarding  this  infirmity.  Near-sighted 
savages  are  unknown,  and  the  defect  rarely  appears  in  their  offspring^. 
Nearsightedness  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  existence  in  rude 
peasants  and  pioneers.  It  is  most  common  in  races  which  have  long^ 
bad  a  literature  and  have  long  been  a  reading  people,  as  among  the 
Germans.  It  begins  to  develop  in  school.  It  is  most  seen  in  the  later 
years  of  school  life. 

Why  is  this  defect  developed  in  school  years,  and  in  the  children  of 
the  cultured  races?  In  the  first  place,  cultured  people,  and  more  parti- 
cularly city  people,  do  not  have  a  horizon:  they  have  no  opportunity 
for  distant  vision:  their  prospect  is  greatly  limited  by  buildings,  by 
books  and  newspapers,  by  musical  scores,  by  sewing  and  **  fancy  work," 
and  by  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 

But  there's  a  cause  much  more  potent,  to  elucidate  which  I  must  re- 
call for  you  a  little  anatomy.  The  human  eye  is  approximately  a  sphere 
with  a  dense,  fibrous,  limiting  membrane;  and  this  sphere  has  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  contents.  Sight  requires  that  the  pictures  of  outward  things 
shall  be  formed  by  the  refracting  apparatus  in  the  front  part  of  the  eye- 
ball and  shall  be  projected  upon  a  sensitive  curtain  at  the  back  part  of  the 
eye.  The  cornea  and  lens  are  like  the  front  of  a  photographer's  camera: 
the  curtain  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye  is  like  the  glass,  on  which  he  re- 
ceives his  images.  Now  you  will  agree  that  if  the  photographer  places 
this  glass  plate  a  little  too  far  back,  he  will  receive  upon  it  a  blurred 
and  imperfect  image;  and  that  is  precisely  the  nature  of  the  defect  in  a 
near  sighted  eye. 

Now  I  wish  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect  if  feeble,  relaxed  tissue 
is  incorporated  into  the  outer  tunic, — the  fibrous  outer  layer, —  of  the 
eye-ball.  Let  us  suppose, —  and  this  is  no  strained  supposition, —  that 
a  child  is  growing  up  in  such  a  poor  way  that  all  its  tissues  shall  be  lax 
and  feeble.  There  is,  normally,  a  very  considerable  tension  of  the  fluids 
and  semi-fluids  within  the  eye:  they  press  outwardly,  with  some  force, 
as  if  a  foot- ball  were  pumped  so  full  of  water  as  to  produce  a  little  strain. 
Under  this  strain,  which  never  ceases,  night  nor  day,  the  outer  layer  of 
the  eye-ball  tends  to  yield  a  little,  and  it  does  yield.  It  yields  of  course, 
at  the  weakest  place,  and  that  place  is  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye. 
And  I  think  I  may  say  to  you  that  we  do  positively  know  that  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  nearsightedness.  Insuflicient  bodily  development 
leads  to  relaxed  tissues:  this  to  a  certain  pouting  at  the  posterior  part 
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of  the  eye-ball:  this  yieldinf^  carries  backward,  out  of  its  proper  posi- 
tion, that  marvellous  sentient  curtain  whereon  the  pictures  of  outward 
things  are  projected:  and  that  state  of  affairs  is  nearsightedness.  If  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye-ball  yields  a  little,  also,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
then  it  bends  the  entering  rays  of  light  too  much  from  their  course  and 
tends  to  produce  a  picture  too  far  in  advance  of  the  retina,  and  even 
more  increases  the  nearsightedness. 

I  trouble  you  with  all  this  because  I  look  upon  this  infirmity  as  a  real 
infirmity.  The  popular  belief  is  to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  true  that  near-  * 
sif^hted  eyes  are  prone  to  disease.  Aside  from  the  perils  of  disease,  the 
nearsighted  person  is  more  or  less  helpless  and  useless  without  glasses, 
and  glasses  are  of  themselves  positive  evils,  and  troublesome  nuisances. 
They  are  never  absolutely  transparent,  and  dust,  dirt,  dew  or  minute 
scratches  sometimes  make  them  barely  translucent.  They  are  frail 
things,  and  have  a  singular  and  interesting  propensity  for  being  lost. 
Supp>osing  them,  in  any  case,  to  perfectly  correct  the  refraction  of  the 
nearsighted  eye  at  some  certain  distance,  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  absolutely  correct  it  at  all  distances,  and  they  utterly  fail  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  vision. 

I  tell  you  therefore,  that  ^ood  physical  development  in  early  life  is 
important,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  tends  to  give  to  the  eye- 
ball its  proper  resisting  power  against  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  gives 
to  the  child  one  essential  condition  of  normal  vision,  one  indispensable 
requisite  for  healthy  eyes.  That  is  reason  enough  for  being  strong  and 
keeping  strong  through  the  years  of  development;  as  we  often  say,  the 
constitution  is  being  fixed  for  good  or  ill. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE   SAVES   TIME. 

So  full  of  work  are  the  years  of  school  life,  so  much  are  the  teachers 
pushed  for  time,  that  I  could  not  advocate  here  the  introduction  of  any 
new  work  in  the  school  room  that  would  consume  time.  I  advocate  the 
introduction  of  systematic  physical  exercise  in  school  life  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  save  precious  time.  If  it  does  not,  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  make  time  for  it  by  cutting  off  studies  which  seem  to  me  wholly  use- 
less or  redundant.     Let  English  grammar  go  first,  if  you  please. 

But,  waiving  all  that,  let  me  remind  you  that  school  work  is  much 
hindered  in  the  early  years  by  a  vast  amount  of  involuntary  movement 
by  the  litde  children.    These  movements  are  not  prompted  by  pure  per- 
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versity.  They  are  natural  to  all  young  animals, —  kittens  and  puppies, 
boys  and  girls.  They  cannot  be  directly  suppressed,  but  they  may  be 
greatly  mitigated  by  giving  to  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  children  some 
other  outlet.  Children  do  not  fidget  and  shuffle  in  dancing-school,  in 
the  pauses  between  the  lessons.  Harmonious  muscular  exercise  for  lit- 
tie  folks  disposes  to  muscular  quiet  for  a  little  space,  and  I  believe  that 
school- room  gymnastics  will  save  more  time  than  it  consumes.  I  add 
this,  that  few  of  our  children  sing  enough  at  school.  You  should  take 
'a  hint  from  the  kindergarten  and  combine  school  room  gymnastics  with 
music  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  we  have  or  have  not  time 
for  physical  exercise. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  also  that  there  are  much  more  than  sev- 
enty- five  thousand  children  sick  in  the  United  States  at  all  times.  If 
these  were  so  many  children,  with  identity  unchanged  for  many  months, 
their  sickness  would  not  greatly  interfere  with  school  work.  But  the 
fact  is  that  very  few  of  them  have  chronic  diseases.  The  army  of  sick 
children  is  recruited  constantly  by  levies  of  troops  whose  enlistment  is  for 
only  one,  two,  three  or  a  very  few  days.  To  maintain  the  aver^ne 
number  of  seventy- five  or  one  hundred  thousand,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children,  of  school  years,  are  stricken  down  an- 
nually. In  most  cases  they  recover  and  go  to  school  again,  but  they 
interfere  very  much  with  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  they  virtually 
consume  time  for  all  while  they  lose  time  for  themselves.  A  fraction  of 
this  illness  is  inevitable;  it  belongs  to  the  exanthemata,  and  the  profes- 
sion and  the  laity  alike  have  settled  down  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  avoid  any  of  these  diseases  except  scarlet  fever.  But 
the  greater  part  of  this  sickness  is  avoidable,  and,  of  that  which  is 
avoidable,  far  the  greater  part  might  be  avoided  simply  by  making  the 
children  robust.  So  far,  therefore  as  physical  exercise  can  do  this,  it 
will  save  time  while  it  is  saving  health.  I  have  already  committed  my- 
self to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  superfluous  for  the  rough  and  robust  chil- 
dren of  people  in  rude  or  rustic  communities,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  es- 
sential for  the  children  of  towns  and  cities. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  thought  that  whatever  assimilates 
the  school-life  to  the  cheerful  life  which  children  should  lead  in  and  out 
of  the  school  room,  that  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  economic  of  time. 
For  school  work  will  not  go  on  at  its  best  rate  unless  is  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness.     I  think  that  by  bringing  children  some- 
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where  near  the  normal  muscular  life,  physical  exercise  in  the  school- 
room will  sweeten  temper,  lubricate  the  schoc^l  machinery,  and  save 
time  while  it  takes  a  little  time. 

NECESSARY   FOR   GOOD   BRAIN  WORK. 

Out  of  this  grows  the  thought  that  physical  exercise  may  also  save 
time  by  fitting  brains  to  do  their  work  at  the  best  rate  of  speed.  But 
this  compels  us  to  more  than  superficial  discussion.  Let  us  look  into 
the  subject  a  little  curiously.  The  lowest  and  simplest  living  creatures 
have  neither  muscles  nor  nerves.  They  are  composed  of  tissue  which 
is  irritable  and  contractile.  By  evolution  this  tissue  appears  in  higher 
animab  to  have  become  differentiated :  it  has  some  cells  which  are  more 
irritable,  and  some  that  are  more  contractile:  it  has  muscles,  and  it  has 
nerves.  Then  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  earliest  history  of  life  were 
one.  Recent  researches  show  us  that  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
highest  animals  are  absolutely  continuous.  The  nicest  microscopic 
study  cannot  make  a  dividing  line.  And  Physiology,  on  all  its  lines  of 
research,  justifies  the  opinion  that  has  been  long  held  by  physicians  and 
gymnasts  that  muscular  health  and  nervous  health  are  related  and  con- 
nected. 

There  once  prevailed  doctrine  very  different  from  this.  It  used  to  be 
taught  that  the  nervous  system  was  a  thing  apart  from  the  muscular 
system.  It  used  to  be  taught,  also,  that  the  nervous  system  was  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  at  its  head  was  a  savage  potentate  who  ruled 
without  constitutional  limit.  Now  we  know  that  this  pretentious  things 
which  we  call  a  brain  is  merely  a  family  of  nerve-centres  which  have 
developed  remarkable  executive  powers,  but  are  remarkably  deficient 
in  all  other  regards.  We  know  that  the  nervous  system  is  in  fact  a  re- 
public, with  a  very  strong  leaning  toward  state  rights.  We  know  that 
the  aristocratic  nerve- centers  in  the  brain  are,  after  all,  only  the  hard 
worked  servants  of  the  outlying  nervous  apparatus,  and  we  know  that 
the  outlying,  peripheral  nervous  apparatus  is  absolutely  continuous  with 
the  muscular  apparatus. 

And  in  the  light  of  this  doctrine  it  is  no  small  thing  if  in  the  case  of 
any  child  we  compel  or  permit,  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  a  course  of 
life  which  will  induce  partial  atrophy  of  the  muscles  or  even  of  groups 
of  muscles.  For  the  muscular  apparatus  is  in  such  close  relation  with 
the  nervous  structures,  functionally  and  structurally,  that  by  so  doing: 
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we  niust  perturb  the  whole  great  nervous  system.  Its  workings  wBl  be 
altered  as  to  rate  and  quality,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  alter  them  for  the 
better  by  a  wide  departure  from  the  normal. 

And  now  you  are  on  the  road  where  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  with  you,  to  considerations  and  conclusions  which  will  wholly  refute 
those  who  say  that  by  fasting,  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  bili- 
ousness, and  leanness  they  propose  to  attain  a  state  of  holy  intellectu- 
ality. They  are  on  the  way  to  become  angular  or  flabby  according  to 
their  temperament,  on  the  road  to  be  medicated  and  coddled,  on  the 
road  to  a  general  loss  of  energy,  to  lose  control  of  self,  to  make  un- 
worthy plans  and  waver  in  their  adherence  to  them.  The  attempt  to 
be  spiritual  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  brings  a  foul  breath  and  foul 
thoughts,  and  brings  one  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  natural  and 
physiological  way  is  better,  with  full  development  of  all  the  body,  not 
slighting  the  motor  apparatus,  with  the  whole  republic  at  peace,  active, 
yet  balanced  and  unperturbed.  For  yourselves  and  your  precious 
children  I  charge  you  to  reflect  that  there  is  certainly  no  antagonism 
between  mind  and  muscle;  there  is  nothing  intellectual  in  pallor  nor  in 
angularity,  nor  in  muscles  smothered  in  monkish  fat:  there  is  nothing 
scholarly  about  the  scholarly  stoop:  there  is  no  mental  strength  in 
bodily  weakness:  it  is  not  possible  greatly  and  continuously  to  force  the 
workings  of  one  department  of  the  nervous  system  beyond  the  rate 
which  is  normal  for  all. 

ESPECIALLY   NECESSARY   FOR  GIRLS. 

And  all  that  is  a  doctrine  which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  press  upon  you 
for  the  sake  of  the  girls.  Boys,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  morbid 
specimens  who  should  be  at  once  preserved  in  jars  of  alcohol,  are  bom 
gymnasts,  and  are,  by  necessity,  obliged  to  move  about  more  than  girb. 
I  dislike  to  hear  girls  lectured  just  because  they  are  girls,  but  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  their  nervous  systems  seem  to  be  more  vulnerable 
than  those  of  boys.  Much  more  than  half  the  cases  of  nervous  disease 
are  found  among  female  patients.  Certain  vague  aflections  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  almost  limited  to  girls.  Ten  out  of  every  twelve  cases 
of  curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  causing  or  caused  by  atrophy  of 
spinal  muscles,  occur  in  girls.  Neuralgias  are  more  common  among 
females.  Hysteria  is  vastly  more  common  among  females,  though  it  is 
a  slander  put  forth  by  my  sex  to  say  that  the  complaint  belongs  only  to 
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females.  Insanity,  and  almost  all  sorts  of  mental  alienation  are  com- 
moner among  females.  But  why  call  the  catalogue  when  you  are  perhaps 
ready  to  admit  that  the  girls  are  most  in  peril  as  to  their  nervous  sys- 
tems, and  that  they  are  most  entitled  to  the  prophylactic  and  the  remedy 
which  I  have  named. 

NECESSARY   FOR   MORAL  STRENGTH. 

Related  to  the  truth  that  physical  strength  brings  mental  and  nervous 
strength  is  another  truth  which  I  would  like  to  present  to  you,  though 
briefly  and  imperfectly.  It  is  that  systematic  exercise,  (and  there  is 
none  so  systematic  as  gymnastic  exercbe),  grandly  develops  certain 
moral  qualities.  I  value  it  because  it  so  greatly  increases  the  force  of 
the  will  in  its  exercise  upon  self.  As  regards  others,  the  average  man 
or  woman  has  an  abundant  or  even  a  superabundant  volition;  and  act- 
ing centrifiigally,  the  volition  even  of  babes  is  sufficiently  energetic. 
But  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  stubborn,  persistent  man  or  woman  who 
can  bend  about  the  volition  to  act  upon  self,  holding  conduct,  with  god- 
like constancy,  to  fore-determined  lines  of  conduct.  This  power  is 
oftentimes  the  whole  secret  of  success  in  life,  and  the  lack  of  this  splen- 
did power  is,  for  many  otherwise  richly  dowered  soub,  the  whole  secret 
of  failure  and  defeat.  Intellect  and  training  come  to  naught  if  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  life  waver  and  turn;  but  when  stubborn  volition  is 
turned  inward,  and  fixed  purposes  prevail,  success  is  won  in  spite  of  the 
stars.  Now  I  do  not  altogether  affect  to  despise  the  attempt  to  discipline 
self,  cultivate  patience  and  strengthen  volition  by  application  to  the  ex- 
tinct and  highly  inflected  lauguages,  or  to  mathematics,  or  to  some 
catechism.  It  may  be  rational  to  take  that  sort  of  medicine  and  give 
it  to  babes.  I  will  not  presume  to  decide.  But  I  own  that  I  have 
greater  faith  in  the  greater  efficacy  of  physical  labor  and  prolonged 
muscular  effort  for  this  purpose.  I  do  very  much  like  to  see  boy  or 
girl  essay  the  performance  of  some  physical  task,  beating  down  all  love 
of  unearned  rest,  glorying  in  the  effort  and  triumphing  in  the  growing 
knowledge  that  what  was  difficult  is  becoming  easy.  That  is  an  exer- 
cise of  the  volition  upon  self  that  is  eminently  profitable  in  immediate 
and  remote  effects.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  a  valuable  training  of  self 
and  of  all  of  self,  save  only  those  purely  intellectual  powers  which  must 
be  exercised  with  the  body  in  repose  and  with  book  or  pen  in  hand. 

Under  such  discipline  patience  grows  with  the  pupil's    growing 
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strength.  Along  with  this  comes  that  placidity  and  repose  of  spirit 
which  lightens  all  labor  and  makes  happy  homes.  It  has  doubtless  oc- 
curred to  you  that  there  are  two  meanings  bound  up  in  our  good  Eng- 
lish word  heartiness:  it  implies  warm  human  sympathies,  and  it  implies 
health,  strength  and  sturdiness.  Capable  of  such  union  in  one  little 
word,  these  things  are  capable  of  union  in  fact  and  in  actual  life. 
Weakness,  peevishness  and  invalidism:  these  are  related.  Health, 
strength  and  heartiness:  these  are  related  in  fact  and  are  correlated  in 
actual  life. 

Recently,  with  the  most  touching  earnestness,  Tolstoi  has  pleaded 
with  the  world  to  learn  the  excellence  of  self-abnegation.  You  and  I 
are  nothing  save  as  units  in  the  great  mass,  says  he.  He  bids  you  to 
throw  away  utterly  the  idea  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  of 
any  import  to  the  race  in  the  world,  and  he  bids  you  to  live  only  for 
your  race.  In  that  line  of  conduct  only,  is  peace  to  be  found.  It  is  a 
sublime  echo  of  the  teaching  of  Buddha  and  of  Christ. 

But  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  the  medal  of  life  has  an  obverse  and 
a  reverse.  The  prosperity  of  the  race  cannot  be  much  conserved  by 
feeble  units.  Its  destiny  will  not  be  well  worked  out  by  sickly  and 
weakly  priests,  however  intellectual,  however  spiritual,*  however  devoted. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  moving  forces  of  the  world  grow  out  of  any 
other  than  a  good,  rich  soil,  and  that  soil  is  in  a  sturdy  race  of  men 
and  women.     May  it  be  yours  to  prepare  the  soil  as  you  sow  the  seed. 

Dan  Milliken. 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  JAPAN  — A  JAPANESE  SUM- 
MER  RESORT. 

I  have  it  in  mind  to  tell  the  Journal  readers  about  a  trip  we  made 
this  summer  to  Nikko,  the  most  famous  resort  in  this  country.  Such 
a  variety  of  weather,  scenery  and  experiences,  within  a  radius  of  75 
miles,  perhaps,  could  hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  Nikko  is  situated  in 
the  mountains  70  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Mito.  By  the  advice  of  a 
friend  we  took  the  most  direct  route,  even  though  it  led  us  through  a 
higii  mountain  range.  We  started  from  Mito  Ix-fore  five  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  August  17.  As  we  passed  through  the  streets  of  this  city, 
some  houses  were  just  opening;  and  we  saw  many  people  making  their 
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morning  toilet,  and  many  still  sleeping  under  the  mosquito  net  which  is 
hung  from  the  four  corners  of  the  room.  Soon  after  leaving  the  suburbs, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  grading  for  the  railroad,  which  is  almost  com- 
pleted to  Mito,  and  passed  alongside  of  it  for  a  little  way.  From  what 
we  could  see,  it  gave  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  skill;  and  above  all, 
it  encouraged  us  to  think  that  we  should  soon  be  in  closer  communica- 
tion with  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  and  thus  also  with  America.  And, 
I  want  to  add  that  the  rail-roads  of  this  country  are  almost  entirely 
engineered,  constructed,  managed  and  worked  by  natives,  who  have 
evinced  remarkable  aptitude  in  this  line. 

We  stopped  half  an  hour  for  a  little  more  breakfast  at  a  pretty  three- 
story  hotel  in  Kasama,  15  miles  from  Mito.  Soon  after  leaving  that 
place,  we  began  our  ascent  of  the  mountains.  We  wound  around  the 
peaks  in  the  usual  manner,  and  made  quite  a  gradual  ascent,  except 
two  or  three  times  when  the  hills  were  too  steep  for  the  men  to  pull  us  up 
in  jin-riki-shas,  so  that  we  had  to  walk.  All  along  the  way  there  were 
shady  little  booths,  or  tea-houses,  where  the  weary  traveler  might  rest, 
and  refresh  his  inner  man.  About  ten  o'clock  we  crossed  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass,  soon  after  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  became  too 
intense  to  continue.  We  therefore,  stopped  at  a  dirty  hotel  to  eat  our 
lunch,  and  to  rest  two  hours  or  more,  and  before  three  o'clock  resumed 
our  journey.  The  country  became  more  level:  but  the  road  was  not 
very  good,  and  the  sun  most  of  the  time  gave  us  the  full  benefit  of  its 
rays,  so  that  our  progress  was  slow.  Once,  in  going  up  a  small  hill, 
the  rear  man  man  gave  out,  and  almost  let  the  occupant  of  his  jin-riki- 
sha  have  a  ride  down  hill  backwards.  We  had  to  cross  one  large  river 
in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  two  men  pushed  across  with  long  bamboo 
poles.  After  six  o'clock  we  reached  Utsunomiya,  a  large  and  pretty 
city  on  the  line  of  the  Japan  railway,  which  connects  Tokyo  with  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Empire.  Here  we  found  an  excellent  hotel  with 
some  foreign  accommodations,  such  as  chairs,  table,  food,  knives,  forks 
and  price! 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  started  on  our  last  jaunt  of  almost  25 
miles  to  Nikko.  The  ascent  of  the  road  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  Almost  all  the  way  it  is  very  beautiful  and  quite  shady, 
as  it  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  large  and  high  cryptomerias.  Often  the 
branches  from  both  sides  meet  and  form  a  canopy  over  the  roadway; 
and  occasionally  two  are  bent  over  so  much  as  to  become  almost  one 
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tree  over-head.  Once  we  saw  some  professional  beggars  sitting  by  the 
roadside:  they  swung  their  bodies  back  and  forth,  gesticulated  with 
clasped  hands,  and  gave  out  a  kind  of  wail.  We  also  met  the  first 
foreigners  whom  we  had  seen  for  almost  six  months;  and,  although  we 
were  unacquainted  with  them,  we  came  very  near  hurrahing  at  them! 
About  one  o'clock  we  reached  our  destination,  weary  and  hungry. 

We  procured  lodgings  for  ourselves  in  the  shape  of  two  neat  rooms 
in  the  second  story  of  a  Japanese  house,  and  made  arrangements  to  take 
our  meals  at  a  foreign  boarding-house  near  by.  In  our  rooms  we  had 
one  table  and  some  chairs,  but  no  bed.  We  had  to  sleep  upon  the 
Japanese  futan^  which  is  a  very  thick  comforter;  and,  as  we  piled  them 
four  high,  we  had  a  fairly  comfortable  couch.  Mosquitoes  were  not 
numerous;  but  the  fleas,  like  the  Greek  troops  on  the  plain  of  Castolus, 
"assembled  in  large  numbers! "  However,  because  we  were  generally 
pretty  tired  by  night,  and  also  used  insect  powder,  we  managed  to  get 
a  good  allowance  of  sleep. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  first  duties  was  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
United  States  Minister,  ex-Governor  Hubbard,  of  Texas.  With  the 
officers  of  the  legation,  he  spends  every  summer  at  Nikko.  He  is  a 
worthy  gentleman,  and  when  he  goes  sight-seeing,  in  order  to  ride  com- 
fortably, he  has  his  big  arm  chair  fastened  to  two  long  bamboo  poles; 
and  thus,  carried  by  four  men,  he  goes  in  palanquin  style.  He  is  a  very 
pleasant  gendeman,  and  honors  our  nation. 

Tuesday  morning  we  were  off  before  six  o'clock  for  a  trip  to  Lake 
Chuzenji,  several  hours'  ride  up  the  mountains.  The  four  ladies  rode 
each  in  a  Kdgo,  which  is  a  kind  of  basket  hung  under  a  big  bamboo 
pole,  and  thus  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  coolies,  one  in  front  and 
one  behind,  with  a  third  to  ** spell"  them.  We  three  men  went  horse- 
back, one  with  a  foreign  saddle,  and  the  others  with  Japanese  pack- 
horse  saddles,  which,  I  can  assure  you  from  experience,  are  by  no 
means  easy.  Two  women  and  a  small  boy  attended  the  horses  to  take 
care  of  them.  When  we  were  all  ready  to  start,  the  women  called 
**  shoo  *'  to  the  horses,  just  as  if  they  were  driving  chickens  in  America; 
and  we  moved!  The  native  children  along  the  road  would  greet  us 
with  i?  ^ay<?  (pronounced  like  **Ohio"),  which  means  "it  is  early," 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  **good  morning."  At  first  we  had  a  compara- 
tively easy  road,  and  preferred  to  direct  our  own  steeds,  so  that  we 
could  poke  them  along  occasionally  with  our  umbrellas.     But,  when  we 
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came  to  rude  brid|^es  of  faggots  over  a  rushing  stream,  or  to  a  rough 
and  steep  ascent  by  a  winding  path,  we  were  willing  that  our  horses 
should  be  led  by  the  women  and  the  boy.  We  saw  some  pretty  water- 
falls, one  of  which  is  said  to  be  350  feet  high;  also  many  large  and  high 
trees  with  long  hanging  moss.  At  a  charming  tea-house  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  we  rested  awhile,  and  ate  our  lunch.  On  the  return  trip 
we  preferred  to  walk  the  worst  part  of  the  descent;  and,  just  before  we 
reached  Nikko,  we  were  caught  in  one  of  those  showers  which  come 
up  so  suddenly  among  the  mountains.  In  fisict,  at  Nikko,  if  one  does 
not  look  out  of  doors,  the  sound  of  rushing  water  makes  him  think 
that  it  is  raining  all  the  time. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  flows  through  Nikko  is  an  in- 
teresting place.  Here  are  several  hundred  images  of  Buddha  arranged 
in  a  long  row.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  and  evidendy  very  old;  for 
many  of  them  are  so  weather-beaten  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 
But,  wherever  the  face  is  visible,  there  is  the  same  stupidly  calm  cast  of 
feature  which  always  stamps  a  Buddha.  The  exact  number  is  unknown; 
"  and  it  is  believed  that  they  always  count  up  differendy,  however  often 
the  attempt  is  made,  and  even  the  expedient  of  pasdng  a  slip  of  paper 
on  each,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  none  has  been  omitted,  is  said  to  be  use- 
less." This  expedient  has  given  many  of  the  images  a  very  ludicrous 
appearance:  for  some  of  these  paper- slips,  which  resemble  court- plas- 
ters, happened  to  fall  on  a  Buddha's  nose,  or  eye,  or  lip,  and  make  the 
old  Hindoo  look  as  if  he  had  encountered  John  L.  Sullivan  somewhere 
in  the  state  of  Nirvana,  or  Massachusetts! 

As  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  of  Nikko,  we  have  to 
cross  the  aforesaid  river.  A  few  yards  up  the  stream  from  the  bridge 
on  which  we  cross,  is  a  large  red  bridge  with  a  gate  at  each  end.  It  is 
called  **  The  Bridge,'*  and  is  kept  closed,  except  to  the  Mikado  and  to 
pilgrims.  For  the  latter  it  is  opened  only  at  the  regular  time  of  the 
holy  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  places  in  and  about  Nikko.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  year  about  10,000  people  make  this  pilgrimage. 

Nikko  is  especially  famous  and  sacred,  because  it  is  the  burial-place 
of  lyeyasu  and  lyemitsu,  the  first  and  third  of  the  Tokugawa  (the  most 
celebrated)  dynasty  of  Shoguns,  or  Tycoons.  Both  held  power  and 
died  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  buried  with  great  pomp 
at  Nikko.  The  sacred  enclosure  which  contains  the  tomb  contains  also 
a  number  of  arches,  gates,  balustrades,  court- yards,  temples  and  other 
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sacred  buildings:  and  the  tomb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill.  The  mansoleum  of  lyeyasu  is  more  extensive  and 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  lyemitsu,  and  is  the  finest  in  the  Empire- 
I  can  not  begin  to  describe  it  properly:  but  I  shall  try  to  tell  of  a  few 
especially  striking  features. 

First,  as  is  always  the  case  at  a  Shinto  temple,  we  pass  under  a  large 
iorii  (arch),  which  is  formed  by  a  horizontal  pillar  resting  upon  two 
perpendicular  ones.  In  this  case  the  pillars  are  of  granite;  and  the 
diameter  of  each  is  three  and  a  half  feet.  We  pass  along  a  stone  pave- 
ment, which,  by  the  way,  is  laid  in  all  the  court-yards;  and  after  pay- 
ing a  fee  of  18  sen  (cents)  per  head,  ascend  a  few  steps  and  enter  the 
first  gateway.  In  four  niches  are  statues  of  gods,  or  monsters;  and  the 
gateway  is  covered  with  frescoings  and  carvings  of  animals  and  flowers. 
The  court-yard  beyond  is  enclosed  by  a  bright  red  timber  wall,  and  in 
it  are  several  store- houses  containing  various  holy  utensils,  treasures  and 
relics.  Here  is  also  a  gigantic  tree,  which  is,  0/  course y  '*  the  identical 
tree  which  lyeyasu  was  in  the  habit  of  carving  about  with  him  in  his 
palanquin,  when  it  was  still  small  enongh  to  be  planted  in  a  water-pot." 
Near  the  tree  is  a  stable  "for  a  sacred  white  pony,  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  god;"  at  least,  the  guide  says  so.  But  the  pony,  presumably  in 
the  flight  of  time,  has  grown  into  an  old  nag:  and  its  color,  probably 
on  account  of  the  corrosion  of  the  atmosphere,  has  become  a  dirty  bay! 
If  we  pay  a  small  boy  a  cent  or  two,  he  will  let  us  feed  the  horse  some 
beans!  Just  beyond  is  a  granite  basin  containing  holy  drinking  water. 
This  basin  is  so  carefully  adjusted,  that  the  water,  led  by  a  series  of 
pipes  from  the  hill  behind,  '*  bubbles  up  and  pours  over  each  edge  in 
exactly  equal  volumes."  Adjoining  this  is  a  building  in  which  is  de- 
posited a  complete  collection  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  These  are  in  a 
very  large  and  heavy  octagonal  revolving  case:  and,  if  we  can  only 
push  that  around  one  revolution,  our  complete  salvation  is  assured. 
Inasmuch  as  two  or  three  of  us  could  with  difficulty  move  it,  we  re- 
alized that  it  would  certainly  be  a  salvation,  not  of  faith,  but  of  works! 

Another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  another  court,  which  contains  a  large 
bell,  bell-tower,  three  candelabra,  and  many  iron  and  bronze  lanterns. 
Again  ascending  we  come  to  the  **  Beautiful  Gate  "  and  its  long  cloister, 
both  of  which  contain  such  magnificent  ornaments  as  to  baffle  descrip- 
tion. This  gate  has  one  *pillar  with  the  pattern  carved  upside  down, 
**  lest  the  whole  structure,  by  being  too  perfect,  should  bring  misfortune 
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on  the  house  of  Tokugawa.*'  In  the  next  court  are  several  minor 
buildings  together  with  the  oratory  and  chapel  of  lyeyasu.  Now  we 
must  remove  our  shoes,  and  present  our  tickets;  and  then  we  may  enter 
the  oratory,  which  contains  one  large  public  room,  and  two  small  private 
ones.  Passing  through  the  large  room,  which  contains  the  Shinto 
shrine,  and  descending  two  steps,  we  are  in  **the  stone  chamber." 
Beyond  this  is  the  chapel,  or  **holy  of  holies,**  into  which  only  priests 
are  admitted.  After  we  have  rested  awhile,  and  admired  the  magnifi- 
cent adornments,  we  pass  out;  and,  after  putting  on  our  shoes  again, 
turn  to  the  right.  We  throw  a  cent  to  that  fancifully  dressed 
woman  in  the  building  over  there;  and  she  ''dances"  for  us,  or  rather 
goes  through  a  series  of  quiet  and  graceful  motions.  We  pass  out  a 
gate,  over  which  is  a  fine  carving  of  a  sleeping  cat,  the  work  of  one  of 
Japan's  most  famous  sculptors,  who  was  left-handed.  Then  a  stone 
gallery  and  more  than  200  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  tomb,  which  in 
plain  but  pretty.  On  a  table  in  front  stand  an  immense  bronze  stork 
with  a  brass  candle  in  its  mouth,  a  bronze  incense-burner,  and  a  vase 
with  artificial  lotus  flowers  and  leaves  in  bronze. 

After  seeing  the  mausoleum  of  lyeyasu,  there  is  not  much  of  special 
interest  in  the  mausoleum  of  lyemitsu,  except  the  images  of  gods  and 
monsters.  Two  gigantic  wooden  figures,  painted  red,  represent  great 
muscular  development.  The  god  of  wind  is  painted  green,  and  carries 
on  his  back  a  long  sack  tied  at  each  end,  with  the  ends  brought  over 
his  shoulders.  The  god  of  thunder,  who  is  painted  red,  holds  a  thun- 
der-bolt in  his  right  hand.  These  images  remind  one  quite  a  little  of 
the  ancient  representations  of  Aeolus  and  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  naturally 
suggest  again  the  remarkable  similarity  which  is  traceable  between  the 
mythologies  of  different  peoples.  In  the  short  space  of  one  year  I  have 
heard  enough  about  Japanese  myths  and  superstitions  to  realize,  that  the 
thorough  student  of  comparative  mythology  must  not  neglect  this 
country. 

One  noon,  when  we  were  returning,  tired  out  by  a  tramp  through 
lyemitsu's  mausoleum,  we  met  W.  N.  Whitney,  M.  D,,  the  interpreter 
of  the  United  States  Legation.  He  said  that  he  had  just  obtained  a 
permission  to  visit  the  Emperor's  deer  reservation  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  asked  us  to  accompany  him.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
lost;  therefore,  after  snatching  a  little  lunch  at  the  hotel  we  were  ready. 
The  doctor,  in  order  that  his  baby  might  go,   improvised  a  Kago  by 
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hanging  a  little  hammock  under  a  bamboo  pole;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party  helped  him  carry  it.  I  had  ordered  a  pack-horse  to  follow 
us  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  ladies  might  rest  themselves  when 
they  became  tired  of  walking:  but  no  horse  could  be  found,  so  that  Dr. 
Whitney's,  which  soon  caught  up  with  us,  had  to  do  duty  for  all  the 
ladies  of  the  party.  But  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  reserva- 
tion, the  horse  had  to  be  tied  outside;  for  only  foot  travelers  could  en- 
ter. For  awhile  we  followed  a  good  path :  but  soon  we  struck  off  into 
the  unbeaten  tract;  and  a  native  had  to  go  forward  with  a  sickle  to 
open  the  i»ray  for  us.  We  climbed  up  and  around  through  the  wet  grass; 
and  five  times  we  had  to  cross  a  rushing  brook  upon  stones  and  branches 
of  trees.  Finally  we  reached  two  pretty  water-falls,  and  rested  awhile. 
During  the  descent  we  roused  one  stag,  who  showed  himself  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  darted  off  into  the  thicket.  I  was  told  that  there 
were  only  eight  deer  altogether  in  the  park.  When  we  reached  our 
lodgings,  we  were  bedraggled  and  weary ;  but  then  we  had  been  the 
first  this  season  to  enter  to  Mikado's  deer-park! 

The  beauties  of  Nikko  have  not  been  fully  or  fittingly  described;  but, 
not  to  weary  you  too  much,  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you  about  our  trip 
home.  We  left  Nikko  early  in  the  morning  of  August  30:  and  this 
time  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ride  down  that  beautiful  road  to  Utsun- 
omiya.  About  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Nikko  we  noticed  a  like  pretty 
road  converging  to  the  right.  This  is  the  road  **  which  used  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mikado's  envoy  to  the  tomb  of  lyeyasu  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visits  in  the  fifth  month."  When  we  reached  Utsunomiya,  we 
determined  to  go  about  25  miles  farther  around  in  order  to  avoid  that 
hard  ride  through  the  mountains;  but  in  the  end  we  did  not  fere  very 
well.  However,  we  treated  ourselves  to  a  railway  ride  of  20  miles. 
Withal  it  seemed  quite  delightful  once  more  to  see  the  bustle  of  a  station 
and  to  hear  the  noise  of  a  railroad  train;  and  it  was  quite  natural  to 
receive  baggage  **  checks,"  (they  use  the  English  word.)  There  were 
boys  running  about  in  American  style  to  sell  newspapers,  ice  and  pears: 
and  one  boy  carried  flat  rectangular  boxes,  of  which  he  sold  so  many 
as  to  arouse  my  curiosity  concerning  their  contents.  Soon  I  caught  hb 
cry  of  **  bento,  bento,  sau  sen,'*  and  thus  learned  that  he  was  selling  a 
box  of  lunch  for  three  cents. 

We  left  the  train  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  wished  to  make  a  town 
twelve  miles  distant  for  the  night:  but,  as  the  road  was  very  bad,  and 
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it  began  to  rain  hard,  we  had  no  resource  but  to  stop  at  Yuki,  only  five 

miles  away.     However,  we  found  a  neat  hotel,  and  rested  fairly  well. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  early,  so  as  to  make  Mito  as  soon  as  possible 

in  the  afternoon.     But  that  day,  by  the  old  Chinese  moon  calendar,  was 

the  2ioth  day  of  the  year,  when  there  is  certain  to  be  a  severe  storm. 

And  sure  enough  the  wind  blew  fearfully,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

Our  jin-riki-sha  men  could  scarcely  pull  us;  and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if 

we  should  certainly  be  blown  over.     We  had  to  cross  one  river  twice 

by  ferry;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  stand  up  in  the 

boat.     Thus  our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow;  and  twice  we  took 

a  relay  of  fresh  men.     At  two  o'clock  it  cleared  off:  but  the  road  was 

still  bad,  so  that  we  could  not  travel  much  faster.     Darkness  came  on 

about  seven  o'clock;  but  the  stars  soon  came  out  to  cheer  us  a  little. 

Finally,  after  eight  o'clock,  several  hours  late,  we  reached  home.     We 

found  the  mail  from  America  waiting  for  us;  and  the  Christian  believers 

were  soon  on  hand  to  give  us  a  most  cordial  welcome.     After  reading 

our  letters,  and  glancing  over  the  papers  we  retired, — to  talk  in  our 

sleep  about  "a  muddy  and  steep  place,"  and  to  dream  of  riding  in  jin- 

riki-shas  with  some  of  our  American  friends  through  the  streets  of 

Chicago. 

E,   W'.  Clement, 
Mito,  Japan,  Sept  15. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 

It  is  proper  that  a  high  school  should  have  public  commencement  ex- 
ercises— the  best  within  its  power.  A  young  person  who  has  passed 
creditably  through  the  primary  and  secendary  schools  is  entitled  to  some 
recognition.  A  satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  our  modem  courses 
of  study  implies  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  hard  work  well  done,  im- 
plies the  end  of  one  epoch  of  the  pupil's  existence.  The  graduate  is 
passably  equipped  for  life  if  this  terminates  his  student  career;  he  is  well 
prepared  for  higher  education  if  circumstances  favor  progress  in  that 
line.  The  audience  make  a  public  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
efforts,  that  is  as  gratifying  to  the  recipient  as  it  is  easy  to  the  giver. 
Moreover,  the  exercises  are  of  a  high  order  of  disciplinary  value.  Too 
much  of  school  life  is  isolation  from  the  world,  is  unreal.     A  public  ap- 
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pearance  preceded  by  careful  thought  and  training  is  a  tonic  to  the 
average  pupil.  He  feels  that  he  has  done  his  best  and  he  takes  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  his  work.  Probably  he  realizes  its  crudities  but  at  the 
same  time  he  feels  that  he  has  thought  hard  and  has  probably  said  at 
least  one  thing  well.  Now,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  people,  seeing 
encouraging  and  sympathizing  faces  of  friends  mingled  with  the  cold 
and  critical  ones  of  those  less  interested,  his  whole  nature  is  roused  and 
all  his  faculties  stimulated  to  their  utmost. 

Again,  the  whole  occasion  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades  and  serves  to  bring  back  into  the  ranks  of  school  many  a 
one  whose  interest  has  waned,  besides  encouraging  parents  to  additional 
efforts  to  keep  their  children  in  their  places.  The  source  of  trouble  and 
severe  criticism  is  that  teachers  and  the  public  generally  expect  too 
much.  Demosthenes  was  not  an  orator  at  eighteen;  Webster  did  not 
move  the  world  before  he  entered  college;  Darwin's  profound  thoughts 
were  not  uttered  by  a  smooth-faced  youth;  George  Eliot  did  not  write 
Romola  in  the  bright  days  of  incipient  womanhood.  One  cannot  get 
and  must  not  expect  the  clearness  of  an  Arnold,  the  weight  of  an  Emer- 
son nor  the  studied  originality  of  a  Browning  from  him  who  was  but 
yesterday  a  child.  Our  graduates  have  ideas  of  their  own  suited  to 
their  years,  and  their  training  should  have  given  them  power  to  express 
those  ideas  clearly  and  forcibly  and  to  deliver  their  productions  in  a 
graceful  and  easy  manner.  In  the  direct  preparation  for  this  event  the 
teacher  should  keep  himself  in  the  background,  and  still  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  encourage  thinking,  advise  here  a  change,  suggest  a  new 
phrase  there,  to  criticise  the  weak  spots  and,  in  fact,  to  treat  this  as  he 
does  any  other  school  exercise.  This  may  all  be  done  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  originality  of  the  performance. 

The  public  schools  are  not  lathes  from  which  are  turned  a  series  of 
beautifully  rounded  sticks  of  exact  uniformity,  overlaid  by  the  teacher 
with  a  veneer  that  wholly  conceals  the  original  material.  We  cannot, 
then,  expect  a  sameness  here.  There  will  be  good  work  and  work  that 
is  not  so  good.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  bring  all  to  the  same  level, 
but  the  practice  is  wholly  wrong,  and  can  but  react  to  the  injury  of  both 
teacher  and  school. 

Reason  would  say  that  occasionally  pupils  are  found  who  should  be 
excused  from  public  appearance.  There  are  timid  natures  to  whom 
commencement  is  a  positive  terror  and  productive  only  of  evil.     But, 
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in  general,  it  would  seem  that  all  should  appear.  No  one  is  fit  to  grad- 
uate who  cannot  write  decently  on  a  suitable  topic.  The  training  for  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  few  closing  weeks  of  the  Senior  Year  but  extends 
over  the  whole  course. 

Let  us  believe  in  Commencements  and  have  them.  But  let  them  be 
simple  and  helpful,  and  above  all  things,  sincere.  Honest  effort,  how- 
ever futile,  will  be  appreciated,  while  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  sure  of  ulti- 
mate detection,  can  bring  about  nothing  but  disaster. 

C  H.  Sylvester, 

Whitewater. 


FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  the  pupils  of  our  school  have  been 
learning  by  means  of  our  opening  exercises  how  the  president  is  elected. 
On  the  morning  of  the  caucus  of  one  of  the  political  parties,  caucuses 
were  discussed  by  the  school,  led  by  the  principal.  Also  on  the  morn- 
ings of  the  county,  state  and  national  conventions  each  was  discussed 
in  turn. 

After  all  the  national  conventions  had  been  held  the  candidates  of  the 
different  parties  have  been  mentioned  and  the  leading  features  of  the 
the  platforms  of  each  given.  These  points  were  passed  without  discus- 
sion of  merits. 

On  election  morning  the  subject  is  again  renewed  and  the  matter  of 
voting  for  electors  is  especially  dwelt  upon.  Attention  will  be  called 
later  at  the  proper  dates  to  the  voting  of  the  electors  and  the  counting 
of  votes  by  congress.  Finally  the  matter  will  be  reviewed  and  discussed 
as  a  whole. 

Another  profitable  exercise  of  an  entirely  different  character  may  be 
gotten  up  from  *  *  Noted  Names  of  Fiction '  *  from  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary:  for  instance,  by  putting  to  the  school  such  questions  as  these: 
'*  What  city  is  the  *  Athens  of  America'  ?*'  **  The  Modern  Athens?*' 
**  What  is  the  *City  of  Magnificent  Distances '  ?  "  "  The  City  of  Flour," 
•'The  Flower  City?"  ^*Who  was  the  'Sage  of  Monticello '  ? " 
"  Who  was  *  Mad  Anthony'  ?"  ''How  did  the  term  'Dixie'  originate?  " 
"  By  how  many  appellations  is  the  city  of  Boston  known?"  etc.,  etc. 

Allen  B,   H^est. 

Reedsburg. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PIECES. 

Ed.  Journal:  The  article  in  Our  Drawer  in  the  Oct.  number  of  the 
Journal  on  '*  Commencement  Pieces**  brings  to  mind  the  discomfort  I 
felt  in  listening  to  the  unnatural  efforts  made  by  a  class  in  one  of  our  high 
schools  last  June.  I  felt  some  plan  might  be  devised  that  would  give 
better  results  with  less  of  worry  and  nervous  dread  to  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. I  thought  of  this  plan:  During  the  fall  and  winter  months  let  the 
graduating  class  be  required  to  do  some  literary  work  each  month.  Let 
this  work  be  an  essay,  a  review,  a  discussion,  a  topical  recitation,  anything 
that  would  do  for  a  graduating  exercise.  This  work  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  closely  criticized.  A  month  will  give  sufficient  time  for  a 
paper  and  not  take  too  much  thought  and  time  from  other  work. 

In  April  let  the  several  papers  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  teachers  who  shall  select  the  one  from  each  pupil's  papers  that  seems  to 
contain  the  best  subject  matter  and  literary  work.  Let  each  pupil  care- 
fully revise  and  perhaps  enlarge  the  selected  paper,  and  use  it  as  a 
graduating  exercise.  The  spring  term  could  then  be  spent  upon  the 
valuable  studies  found  in  the  course.  As  it  is  usually  arranged  the 
the  spring  term  amounts  to  but  little  beyond  a  worry  over  a  graduating 
essay  with  very  questionable  results.  XX. 


EDITORIAL. 

Sturdinbss  in  physical  life  is  what  Dr.  Milliken  urges  that  every  boy  and  giri 
should  take  care  to  gain  early  if  possible;  and  his  warning  as  to  the  dangers 
besetting  the  vigor  of  those  who  grow  up  in  cities  is  none  too  extreme  or  too  earn- 
est. Teachers  in  city  schools  especially  should  read  and  consider  well  the  sug- 
gestions in  his  article  which  we  print  in  this  number.  It  is  almost  as  necessary 
to  urge  the  cultivation  of  mental  sturdiness.  There  is  quite  too  much  cossetting 
in  modem  school  work,  too  much  doing  for  pupils,  making  the  way  smooth  and 
easy.  It  would  in  many  cases  be  wiser  to  try  to  tone  up  the  pupil's  mind  to 
earnest  endeavor.  If  he  is  kept  in  right  relations  to  his  work  he  will  not  wish 
much  help,  he  will  rejoice  in  doing  hard  things,  as  he  does  in  his  sports.  The 
truth  is  that  teachers  and  pupils  need  more  generally  to  recognize  the  truth  that 
the  difficulty  is  the  opportunity.  Here  is  the  chance  not  merely  to  show  strength 
and  skill  but  to  get  them.  To  put  this  sort  of  spirit  in  the  pupils  is  the  highest 
art  of  teaching. 

The  Summary  of  the  Milwaukee  School  Report  shows  that  of  the  average  en- 
rollment in  the  city  schools  but  a  trifle  more  than  two  per  cent,  is  found  in  the 
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high  school.  This  means  that  more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in 
the  dty  are  in  the  elementary  grades;  and  as  the  ratio  is  permanent  it  means 
that  this  large  per  cent  receives  only  elementary  training.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  summary.  There  are  eight  grades  below  the  high 
school,  and  below  these  are  the  Kindergartens.  Now  it  appears  that  only  seven- 
teen per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  above  the  fourth  grade.  This  grade 
finishes  the  Fourth  Reader;  in  arithmetic  it  has  learned  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  federal  money,  part  of  compound  numbers,  and  fractions  having  one 
for  a  numerator  and  two,  three,  four,  six  and  eight  for  denominators;  and  in 
geography,  besides  the  introductory  work,  has  studied  the  two  Americas  in  a 
genera]  way.  This  statement  of  the  summary  must  be  carefully  interpreted  or 
it  will  lead  to  wrong  inferences.  Assuming  that  the  fourth  grade  completes  half 
of  the  elementary  training,  it  is  manifest  that  if  all  enrolled  finished  the  whole 
course  fifty  per  cent  should  be  found  above  it.  Two  thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  therefore  do  not  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Another  fact  shows 
that  this  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth:  the  enrollment  of  the  fiflh  grade  is 
almost  exacdy  one  fourth  that  of  the  first.  When  these  facts  are  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  the  notice  of  any  one,  he  is  likely  to  ask,  "Is  this  then  the  out- 
come of  our  dream  of  universal  education,  that  two  thirds  of  our  people  receive 
no  schooling  beyond  fourth  grade  work?"  But  it  is  of  more  practical  impor- 
tance to  ask  the  bearing  of  such  facts  upon  school  work.  They  clearly  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  making  the  lower  grade  work  as  useful  as  possible  to  those 
who  go  no  further.  Pupils  leaving  school  at  this  point  probably  have  a  fair 
command  of  the  three  school  arts — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  so  that 
they  can  use  them  in  daily  business;  but  they  have  had  very  little  done  to 
broaden  their  minds  and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  in  the  things  of  the  under- 
standing. Because  up  to  this  stage  it  is  not  possible  to  do  much  in  these  lines 
is  certainly  no  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  The  things  that  can  be  done  are 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  oral  instruction  about  things,  elementary  science ;  reading 
the  history  of  their  own  country ;  and  such  an  amount  of  useful  supplementary 
reading  as  they  can  be  induced  to  undertake.  Surely  the  importance  of  what 
the  school  can  do  in  these  lines  is  made  apparent  by  the  figures  we  are  consider- 
ing. Then  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  elementary  course,  are  we  not  forced  to 
ask  ourselves  how  much  of  it  is  really  necessary  and  profitable?  Most  of  the 
people  who  leave  school  at  this  point  can  and  do  write  very  well.  The  course 
requires  those  who  go  on  to  continue  for  four  years  more  drilling  in  these 
branches ;  but  all  the  studies  compel  them  to  read  and  write  incidentally  ;  is  the 
gain  from  these  special  recitations  commensurate  with  the  time  given  to  them? 
If  the  further  course  were  enriched  in  matter  would  this  not  hold  to  it  a  larger 
number  of  pupils?    These  problems  need  careful  study. 

A  MECHANICAL  view  of  teaching  leads  the  instructor  to  confine  his  efforts 
closely  to  what  is  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study.  His  contact  with  his  pupils 
is  purely  official  and  formal  —  prescribing  tasks  and  seeing  that  they  are  properly 
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performed.  These  tasks  are  instrumentalities  for  fashioning  a  pupil  into  what 
he  ought  to  be,  and  for  furnishing  his  mind  with  what  he  ought  to  know.  He 
is  but  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  or  if  more  refractory  material,  still  simply 
crude  material  to  be  molded  according  to  a  prescribed  pattern.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  view  of  education,  which  considers  the  pupil  as  an  independent 
individual,  with  peculiar  tastes  and  inclinations,  who  is  to  be  helped  to  make  of 
himself  what  nature  designed  he  should  become.  Some  things  to  which  he  has 
no  inclination  are  to  be  required  of  him  as  a  discipline  and  a  preparation  for  life; 
but  a  good  deal  also  is  to  be  done  from  genuine  interest  and  inclination.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  those  things  which  are  done  with  genuine  interest  and  from 
self  prompting  which  most  profoundly  affect  his  subsequent  life.  The  other  en- 
forced training  will  give  him  certain  arts  and  aptitudes,  but  this  inward  impulse 
will  determine  to  what  use  he  will  put  them  —  what  manner  of  man  he  will  be. 
The  teacher  will  often  do  the  highest  service  to  a  pupil  by  helping  him  to  teach 
himself  in  the  lines  in  which  a  genuine  interest  is  leading  him.  In  early  life 
these  interests  are  often  fickle  and  uncertain:  the  mind  is  as  it  were  feeling  about 
to  find  what  there  is  in  life  to  which  it  is  adapted.  While  an  interest  lasts,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  inspiration  and  a  source  of  power.  To  encourage  it,  and  assist 
the  pupil  in  gratifying  it  beyond  the  demands  of  a  recitation,  is  to  quicken  his 
intellect  and  give  him  a  taste  of  the  real  pleasures  of  work  and  of  knowledge. 
This  high  service  can  rarely  be  rendered  by  one  whose  thought  is  narrowed  to 
what  is  prescribed  in  a  program,  and  whose  relation  to  the  pupils  is  purely  official 
and  formal.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  organized  public  education  is  to 
emphasize  the  formal  work,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  obscure  the  importance  of  the  other,  and  to  change  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  from  the  vital  one  of  a  guide  and  helper  to  the  formal  and  sometimes 
hateful  one  of  a  taskmaster.  There  is  only  one  way  to  escape  from  this  tendency 
—  for  the  teacher  assiduously  to  cultivate  higher  views  of  his  calling,  and  to 
make  one  of  his  constant  aims  the  promoting  of  self-education  among  his  pupils. 

Patronizing  home  talent  is  often  carried  to  a  pernicious  excess  in  appoint- 
ing teachers.  The  evil  is  especially  apparent  in  filling  the  subordinate  places  in 
schools  of  the  smaller  cities.  Several  causes  lead  to  it:  such  teachers  will  work 
for  lower  wages  because  they  can  live  at  home;  local  politicians  are  gratified  by 
it  as  well  as  the  families  of  those  appointed;  and  school  pride  is  flattered  by 
having  "our  graduates*' in  charge  of  most  or  all  the  departments.  But  the 
consequences  are  bad.  A  dead  uniformity  of  work  results,  due  to  the  mechani- 
cal copying  of  methods  and  processes  by  teachers  who  have  all  themselves  been 
subjected  to  the  same  training.  New  ideas  and  fresh  impulses  are  needed 
from  without  to  quicken  the  system.  The  effect  on  the  selection  of  teachers  is 
also  deplorable.  Appointments  are  then  made  in  consequence  of  local  "in- 
fluence,'* and  influence  has  slight  relation  to  ability  and  fitness.  Thus  among 
local  candidates  the  capable  are  often  passed  by  and  the  inefficient  are  appointed, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  schools  and  the  destruction  of  the  right  ideab.     More- 
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over,  inefficient  teachers  who  are  appointed  through  "  influence*'  are  protected 
by  the  same  force.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  without  beget- 
ting strifes  whose  consequences  may  be  very  far  reaching.  How  these  conditions 
hamper  the  principal  or  superintendent  in  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one;  and  yet  they  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  al- 
most all  our  communities,  but  to  the  greatest  extent  where  only  local  teachers 
are  employed.  The  remedies  for  these  evils  deserve  careful  study.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  every  way  desirable  that  some  teachers  not  graduates  of  the  local 
school  should  be  employed.  Further  than  that,  such  rules  of  appointment 
should  be  developed  as  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  element  of  "influence  ** 
in  securing  places.  The  public  schools  are  not  designed  to  furnish  places  for  any 
persons,  however  deserving.  The  interests  of  the  children,  which  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community,  should  alone  be  considered  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  them. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  WORK  — THIRD  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page— pp.  137 to  186.  History— top.  113.  Physiology— 
Chapters  7,  8  and  9. 

Advanced  I.  —  Quick — to  page  95.  Fitch — Lecture  IV.     Politics  —  to 

chapter  XX.  History  —  p.  420. — 1 1.  Sully — Chapters  7  and  8.  Brooke 
—  to  p.  68.    SwiNTON — to  p.  146. 


A  HELP  FOR  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

Editor  of  Wis.  Journal  of  Education:  The  bibliographical  note  to  my 
paper  on  Local  History,  published  in  the  Journal  for  November,  was  written 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  convenient  leaflet — *' Outline 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Northwest,**  prepared  by  Frederick  J.  Turner,  A. 
M.  It  is  published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  at  the  modest  price  of 
ten  cents  per  copy,  and  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  most  timely  bibliography  of 
the  general  topic  of  the  Northwest.  Wisconsin  teachers  who  propose  to  go  in- 
to the  study  of  history  will  find  this  leaflet  a  useful  companion  in  their  prelimin- 
ary work.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites. 

Madison,  Wis. 

QUERY  BOX. 

1.  Is  there  any  hereditary  office  in  the  United  States  ? 

2.  In  what  states  is  the  law  of  compulsory  education  in  force  and  with  what 
results? 
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3.  Should  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  on  which  agriculture  de- 
pends, be  taught  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  rural  district  schools?  And  if 
not,  why  not  ? 

4.  Is  short-hand  of  any  special  benefit  to  teachers  ?  Enumerate  the  different 
systems  in  vogue,  and  describe  the  distinctive  peculiarities  or  advantages  of 
each. 

5.  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  Francois  Achille  Bazaine?  Ans,  In  the 
first  name  cois = swa.     In  second  ch  =  sh  —  two  syllables  only.  F. 

6.  Was  his  punishment  for  cowardice,  incompetency  or  treason  in  surrender- 
ing Metz  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles?  I  find  he  was  punished  for  ** neglect  of 
duty,"  but  it  does  not  say  what  motive,  if  any,  impelled  him  to  neglect  it.  Ans, 
The  sentence  was  as  you  give  it — for  "failure  to  do  his  duty." 


RACINE  NOTES. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Racine  for  November 
Supt.  Winslow  appealed  to  the  teachers  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  hearty  cordial- 
ity  between  themselves  and  with  the  Supt.  Lack  of  such  cordial  feeling  is  soon 
observed  by  the  pupils  and  becomes  contagious  with  them.  Consequently  it 
interferes  with  the  moral  well-being  of  the  school. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  contagious  diseases  to  the  schools,  after  hearing 
the  experience  of  the  different  principals,  it  was  decided  that  pupils  of  families 
in  which  cases  of  mumps,  measles,  etc.,  exist,  should  not  attend  school. 

In  teaching  primary  numbers,  the  Supt.  cautioned  teachers  to  prevent  pupils, 
who  have  learned  numbers  by  counting,  from  continuing  the  county  process,  e. 
g,  when  the  pupil  is  to  add  9  and  6,  he  should  recognize  and  call  the  sum  15  at 
once,  and  never  be  allowed  to  count  from  the  nine  to  fifteen. 

Prin.  Sprague  emphasized  the  **  word  method  in  numbers."  He  insisted  that 
pupils  learn  the  numbers  before  they  know  their  power  by  counting ;  that  9  +  5 
=  14  should  be  taught  as  a  unit  just  as  the  word  and\&  taught  as  a  unit. 

Prin.  Tibbits  objected  to  this,  and  maintained  that  the  single  number  9  is  the 
unit  corresponding  to  a  word,  and  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  teach  pupils  the 
powers  of  numbers  as  rapidly  as  they  learn  the  numbers,  by  counting  tooth- 
picks, beans,  windows,  pupils,  fingers,  etc. 

The  teachers  of  each  ward  school  were  invited  to  bring  forward  some  promi- 
nent theoretical,  educational  query  for  consideration  each  month. 

Prin.  Tibbits  took  charge  of  the  meeting  for  the  last  half  hour,  treating  the 
teachers  of  the  city  as  a  class  in  Language  and  using  the  language  exercises  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  as  the  basis  of 
study.  This  plan  of  work  will  be  pursued  throughout  this  year.  We  hope  the 
Journal  will  give  us  substantial  meat  for  such  a  diet,  and  trust  this  may  be  one 
of  the  brightest  volumes  in  the  career  of  the  magazine. 

Racinb  Pedagogue. 
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TESTING  IN  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Mr.  Editor:    Yesterday  I  gave  my  High  School  pupils  the  mental  arithme- 
tic questions  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal.    They  were  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  the  Milwaukee  teachers  and  had  35  minutes  in  which  to  do 
the  work.    The  following  is  the  not  very  flattering  result: 
13  right  o.     7  right  3.     i  right  3. 
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Allen  B.  West. 


MILWAUKEE   LETTER. 

MR.   WINSHIP*S    LECTURE  —  TEACHERS*    CERTIFICATES    TO    HIGH    SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  —  THE  PUBLIC  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

On  Oct.  24,  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  addressed  the  teachers  of  the  city  at 
the  Fourth  district  school  on  the  subject  of  Methods.  The  lecture  was  replete 
with  sound  pedagogy,  and  was  delivered  in  a  manner  so  pleasing  as  to  hold  the 
closest  attention  of  the  large  audience.  The  speaker  had  no  harsh  criticism  to 
make  on  past  methods,  but  held  that  he  whose  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  new 
leads  him  to  ridicule  the  old  commits  not  merely  a  mistake  but  a  crime;  unless 
something  deeper  and  broader  than  mere  method  be  necessary  there  is  no  need 
for  normal  schools;  the  hunter  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  gun  misses  the 
game;  so  the  teacher  who  gives  his  thought  to  the  subject  and  the  method  misses 
his  game,  the  pupil's  mind;  by  whatever  method  he  works,  these  three  things 
should  be  the  teacher's  aim:  i.  To  put  the  pupil  on  his  feet,  i,  e.,  to  make  him 
think  for  himself.  2.  To  train  him  to  work  in  harmony  with  others;  this  includes 
the  teaching  of  things  which  are  conventional.  3.  To  make  him  loyal  to  de^- 
tiny;  he  must  learn  to  submit  gracefully  to  the  inevitable,  and  to  confess  ignor- 
ance when  he  does  not  know.  The  means  of  reaching  these  aims  are:  sympathy 
and  rhythm;  system  and  discipline;  motive  and  purpose.  A  clear  distinction 
was  made  between  growth  and  development;  the  period  of  physical  growth  is 
followed  by  that  of  development,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  the 
mind  with  this  difference,  that  here  there  are  several  successive  periods  of  growth 
and  development.  In  the  fact-learning  period  (from  eight  to  about  fifteen)  the 
child  is  hungry  for  facts  and  should  have  plenty  of  them;  he  is  growing  now, 
feed  him;  later  comes  period  of  development,  a  reflective  stage  when  he  will 
correlate  these  facts,  but  to  try  to  make  him  philosophise  while  in  the  fact-crav- 
ing stage  is  but  a  futile  effort.    The  recital  of  personal  experiences  to  illustrate 
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the  points  presented,  the  happy  flashes  of  wit,  and  the  tone  of  genial  good  humor 
which  pervaded  the  discourse,  made  it  no  less  entertaining  than  instructive. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  High  School  committee  and  committee  on'Ger- 
man,  an  extended  discussion  was  had  on  the  proposition  to  add  to  the  fourth 
year  of  the  high  school  course  special  work  in  German  to  prepare  students  to 
teach  that  language;  also  to  grant  trial  certificates  to  high  school  graduates 
having  85  per  cent,  in  all  studies,  and  thus  make  them  eligible  to  positions  at 
$30  a  month  without  passing  the  usual  examination.  Some  members  who  fa- 
vored the  latter  were  opposed  to  the  former  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give 
undue  prominence  to  the  German  language  in  the  schools,  but  as  the  two 
recommendations  seemed  likely  to  stand  or  fall  together,  after  an  energetic  dis- 
cussion both  were  lefl  over  for  one  month. 

Last  week  the  work  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Cooking-School  Association 
was  begun  in  rooms  conveniently  fitted  up  for  practical  work  in  the  Second 
district  school.  Two  large  rooms  are  used;  one  is  fitted  up  with  a  large  range, 
dressers,  sink,  etc.,  and  near  the  middle  is  a  semi-elliptical  table,  around  the 
outer  edge  of  which  are  appliances  for  pupils'  use;  this  will  accommodate  a 
dozen  pupils  at  once,  and  in  front  of  each  is  a  gas  jet  and  iron  frame  which  for 
most  purposes  serves  as  an  experimental  stove.  Under  the  table  is  a  compart- 
ment  corresponding  to  each  pupil's  place,  in  which  are  kept  when  not  in  use 
such  utensils  as  are  needed,  as  spoons,  knives,  forks,  stew-pan,  cups  and  meas- 
ures, breadboard,  potato-masher,  scrub-brush,  etc. 

The  location  was  selected  by  the  association  because  it  is  central.  The  class- 
es will  consist  of  girls  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  and  in  numbers  they  will  be 
limited  for  the  present  to  about  fifteen;  they  will  be  selected  by  the  principals 
of  the  different  schools,  one  class  giving  place  to  another  as  the  course  is  com- 
pleted by  each.  Two  lessons  a  day  of  about  two  hours  each  will  be  given. 
The  ladies  composing  the  association,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  is  at 
present,  hope  that  with  the  facilities  now  afforded  in  the  new  quarters  the  value 
of  the  course  will  be  so  apparent  that  the  School  Board  will  make  it  a  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum.  Miss  L.  H.  Poison,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  is  in  charge  as  teacher;  she  has  had  experience  in  similar  classes  in 
Boston.  A  text-book  prepared  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils,  also  lesson  leaflets  will  be  given  out  from  time  to  time,  and  notes 
and  suggestions  made  on  the  black-board  with  which  the  experimental  kitchen 
is  furnished. 

The  first  class  to  receive  the  course  was  selected  by  Prin.  Luening  of  the 
Second  district  school;  they  began  at  the  initial  point  of  practical  kitchen  work, 
having  for  the  first  lesson  the  subject  making  a  fire  and  care  of  the  stove.  Cer- 
tain members  of  the  class  are  to  be  **  cooks  "  others  **  housekeepers,**  and  these 
honors  pass  around,  so  that  each  in  turn  is  trained  by  actual  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  work,  from  scrubbing,  and  blacking  a  stove,  to  setting  table 
and  baking  cake.  L  C. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER  26-28,  1888. 

Wednesday^  December  26^  7:30  P,  M, 

Address— "The  Practical  in  Education,"  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Thursday,  December  27,  g\oo  A.  M. 

1.  Business. 

2.  Report  on  "The  Functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction," 

Pres.  W.  D.  Parker,  Chairman. 

3.  Discussion. 

4.  Paper — '  *The  Relations  of  District  Schools  to  High  Schools, "  W.  J.  Hoskins. 

5.  Discussion. 

6.  Paper — *'  Preparation  for  the  English  Course  in  the  University," 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Allen. 

7.  Discussion. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:00  P.  M, 

1.  Report  on  "Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work  from  the  Course  of  Study," 

Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  Chairman. 

2.  Discussion. 

3.  Paper — "The  Program  of  the  German  Schools,"  .     .  Supt.  C.  F.  Viebahn. 

4.  Paper— "The  Program  of  the  French  Schools,"   .   .   .  Supt.  I.  N.  Mitchell. 

5.  Discussion. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  P.  M. 

Joint  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters. 

1.  Paper— "The  Importance  of  Libraries  in  Rural  Schools, " 

Hon.  J.  B.  Thayer,  State  Supt 

2.  Paper — "Anarchy  or  Socialism, " 

Rev.  H.  D.  Maxson,  Wis.  Academy  of  A.,  S.  and  L. 

3.  Discussion. 

Friday,  December  28,  g:oo  A,  M, 

1.  Business. 

2.  Report  on  "The  Forces  Available  for  the  Development  and  Propagation  of 

a  Better  Educational  Sentiment,"  S.  Y.  Gillan,  Chairman. 

3.  Discussion. 

4.  Paper—"  Raising  the  Standard  of  the  Rural  Schools,"    .  Prof.  F.  H.  King. 

5.  Report  on  "  Legal  School  Age,"  Pres.  J.  J.  Mapel. 

6.  Discussion. 

7.  Report  on  "Summer  School  of  Science,"  Supt.  C.  H.   Keyes,  Chairman. 
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HOTBL  RATBS. 

The  Park  Hotel,  one  in  room,  (fires  extra) I2.50 

The  Park  Hotel,  two  in  room,  (fires  extra) 2.00 

The  Capital  House,  (no  extra  charge  for  heat) 1.25 

RAILWAY  RATES. 

Members  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  one-and-one-third  fare  must  pro- 
cure a  certificate  receipt  for  each  ticket  purchased  going  to  Madison,  and  said 
certificate  must  be  countersigned  by  the  railway  secretary  of  the  association. 
When  properly  signed  such  certificates  will  be  honored  until  Dec.  31  by  the 
following  roads : 

Chi.  &  N.  W.,  111.  Central  and  Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P.  at  Madison. 

The  Wis.  Central  at  Portage  and  Waukesha. 

Mil.  Lake  Shore  &  Western  at  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh  and  Appleton  Junction. 

Green  Bay,  Winona  &  St.  Paul  at  junction  stations. 

Chi.,  St.  P.,  Winona  &  Omaha  at  Madison. 

Chi.,  Burlington  &  Northern  at  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Milwaukee  &  Northern  at  Milwaukee. 

ALBERT  HARDY,  President. 

O.  E.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

ALBERT  SALISBURY,  Ch'n.  Ex.  Com. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Ackerman,  J.  H., 
Adams,  J.  (i., 
Agnew,  Matilda  B.. 
Albee,  Geo.  S., 
Anderson,  W.  E., 
Anderson,  Anna, 
Axtell,  W.  S., 
Bach,  P.  M., 
Barker,  F.  W., 
Barker,  MissM.  D., 
Beach,  W.  H., 
Bloom.  W.  H., 
Bohon,  May, 
Bowell,  H.  J., 
Briggs,  L.  W., 
Bruenn,  Mary, 
Cabanis,  Geo.  E., 
Cabeen,  C  W., 
Carle.  Etta  S. 
Carlisle,  MissTinnie, 
Chamberlin,  T.  C, 
Chandler,  Nellie  E., 
Chandler,  C.  H., 
Chandler,  W,  H., 
Chandler,  F.  E., 
Cheeney,  A.  J. . 
Cheeney,  L.  S., 
Clapp,  Betsey  M., 


Arcadia. 

Merrill. 

Stevens  Point. 

Oshkosh. 

Milwaukee. 

Fort  Howard. 

Burlington. 

Milwaukee. 

Galesville. 

Eau  Claire. 

Madison. 

Bloomer. 

Augusta. 

Necedah. 

Oshkosh. 

Durand. 

Mineral  Point. 

Neenah. 

East  Troy. 

Durand. 

Madison. 

Madison. 

Ripon. 

Madison. 

Clintonville. 

Chicago. 

Barron. 

New  Richmond. 


Clark,  L.  H., 
Collie,  Geo.  L., 
Curtis,  Emma  J., 
Curtis,  H.  C, 
Desmond,  Wm.  J., 
Dopp,  E., 
Ewmg,  A.  L., 
Flavin,  J.  T., 
Florin,  J.  E., 
Fowler,  H.  B. 
Frawlev,  M.  S., 
Funk,  Lewis, 
Gaffron,  O., 
Gillan,  S.  Y., 
Goodrich,  Jennie, 
Gray,  Carrie, 
Halsey,  R.  H., 
Hardy,  Albert, 
Harris,  Carrie, 
Harvey,  L.  D., 
Hatch,  M.  A., 
Hawes,  F.  B., 
Haylette,  E.  G.. 
Hewett,  P.  H., 
Hilliard,  O.  G., 
Hoskins,  N.  L., 
Hoskins,  W.  J., 
Howland,  H.  C, 


Sparta. 

Delavan. 

Madison. 

Hartford. 

Milwaukee. 

Waupaca. 

River  Falls. 

Watertown. 

River  Falls. 

Sheboygan. 

Eau  Claire. 

Milwaukee. 

Plymouth. 

Milwaukee. 

Durand. 

Janesville. 

Oshkosh. 

La  Crosse. 

Appleton. 

Oshkosh. 

Whitewater. 

Eau  Claire. 

Sheboygan. 

Manitowoc. 

River  Falls. 

Tanesville. 

Merrillan. 

Eau  Claire. 
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Humphrey,  J.  N., 
Hutton.  A.  J., 
jack,  O.  W., 
Jones,  Cynthia, 
Xem,  Addie  N., 
Keyes,  C.  H., 
Kinney,  D., 
Knowles,  W.  W., 
Krueger,  Henry, 
Lage,  T.  H., 
Langdon,  Mary  A. 
Lively,  L.  J., 
Livingstone,  J.  W., 
Long,  A.  R., 
Lucas,  Stella, 
Lyon,  Thomas  E. 
McGregor,  D., 
McGregor,  Alice, 
McGregor,  J.  K., 
Middlecamp,  Wm., 
Midgn,  Bell, 
Miller,  F.  N., 
Morgan,  Carrie, 
Neff,  Addie, 
Nelson,  P.  T., 
Parker,  W.  D., 
Paine,  C.  G.  G., 
Porter,  A.  H., 
Pray,  T.  B., 
Ransom,  S.  C, 
Reigle.  Geo.  W., 
Rice,  Nora, 
Richardson,  Hattie  E. 
Riordan,  J.  £., 


Whitewater. 

Platteville. 

Waterloo. 

Durand. 

Oconomowoc. 

Janesville. 

Black  River  Falls. 

Chicago. 

Watertown, 

Durand. 

Burlington. 

Chicago. 

Dodgeville. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Menominee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Platteville. 

Eau  Claire. 

Sommers. 

Cartwright. 

Oshkosn. 

Appleton. 

Neillsville. 

Whitewater. 

River  Falls. 

It        (< 

St.  Paul. 

Whitewater. 

Madison. 

Tomah. 

Sheboygan. 

Berlin. 

Sheboygan. 


Roberts,  L.  D., 
Rogers,  Miss  C, 
Salisbury,  Albert, 
Schaler,  T., 
Schlagle,  Katharine, 
Scoon,  Emma  C, 
Shaw,  Maiy, 
Sheridan,  Eleanor, 
Silver,  Miss  Fannie, 
Simpkins,  Florence, 
Sims,  J.  F., 
Slay  ton,  Helen, 
Smalley,  D.  H., 
Smith,  A.  !., 
Smith,  E.  K., 
Spencer,  R.  C., 
Steams,  J.  W., 
Stewart,  Flora, 
Stewart,  I.  N., 
Swart,  Rose  C, 
Terry,  H.  L., 
Turner,  J.  M., 
Tvler,  A.  E., 
Tyler,  Mrs.  A.  E., 
Ulrich,  Carl, 
Ulrich,  Mrs.  Carl, 
Viebahn,  C.  F.. 
Voss,  Pauline  E., 
Wells,  O.  E., 
Whiting,  A.  J., 
Williams,  W.  H., 
Wood,  Clara, 
Wood,  Mrs.  L.  J. 


Shawano. 

Whitewater. 
(I 

Chicago, 

Stevens  Point 

Cartwright, 

South  Kaukauna. 

Madison. 

Green  Bay. 

Durand. 

Colby. 

Durand. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Waukesha. 

Manitowoc. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 

Elkhorn. 

Appleton. 

Oshkosh. 

Lake  Mills. 

Ashland. 

Eau  Claire. 

44  44 

La  Crosse. 

I(  4( 

Watertown. 

Appleton. 
Watertown. 
New  Richmond. 
Durand. 
Warren,  Minn. 


O.  E.  Wells,  Sec'y. 


CHANGES  IN  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  ELECT. 


COUNTIXS.  NAME.  ADDRESS. 

Ashland F.  W.  Broer Butternut. 

Brown D.  S.   Rice Morrison. 

Clark Geo.  E.  Crother Thorp. 

Chippewa Alex.  Sherman Cadott. 

Columbia E.  C.  True Cambria. 

C;z..:^:: A.   McDowell Mt.  Sterling. 

Ean-j,   2d  District.   .    .  L  R.  Murphy Bluf!  Station. 

Door W.  L.  Damkoehler Bailey's  Harbor. 

Douglas W.  E.  Chandler West  Superior. 

Eau  Claire Mrs.  L.  A.    Prezent Eau  Claire. 

Florence •  G.  D.  Swift Commonwealth. 

Fond  du  Lac M.  T.  Blewett Eldorado. 

Jackson T.  V.  Marsh Sechlerville. 

La  Crosse W.  I.  Hughes West  Salem. 

La  Fayette L.  Henry Darlington. 

Langlade Ed.  Nordman Miller's  Lake. 

Lincoln David  Finn Merrill. 

Marquette Thos.  Skinner Merrit's  Landing. 

Marathon F.  A.  Strupp Black  Creek  Falls, 

Marinette R.   C.   Ramsay 
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Oconto W.  A.  McKinley  (disputed)  .   .   .  Abrams. 

Oneida A.   Predeaux Rhinelandei. 

Outagamie    .   .    ....  Jervis  Mullart South  Osborn. 

Pepin Miss  Jennie  Goodrich Pepin. 

Pierce C.  J.  Brewer Prescott. 

Portage And.  P.  Ecn Stevens  Point. 

St.   Croi.x Lovila  M.  Mosher New  Richmond. 

Sawyer Mrs.  Geo.  Harrington Hay  ward. 

Shawono L.  D.  Roberts Wittenberg. 

Sheboygan Henry  Greibe Franklin. 

Winnebago Frank  Miller Elo." 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

ALLIGATION  ALTERNATE. 

Thirty  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  earned  I50.     Each  man  earned 
I3.00,  each  woman  I2.00,  and  each  child  |i.oo.    Find  number  of  each. 

a.   b.       Possible  Ansioers. 


Men  ....  to  00—4-3;  ij..,i  [  2!  3  4  5'  6  7.  8  9 
Average  earnings  1 1.  ^  Women  .  .  '  2  00 —  |<3|..  2, 18.  r6j  14  12  10  8^  6,  4  2 
^Children  . _^|  i  00,' 4-  %\  2;  i!ir!r2|i3  14  15  16 17  18 19 

As  the  earnings  of  each  man  exceed  the  average  by  four-thirds  of  a  dollar, 
while  the  children,  who  alone  earn  less  than  the  average,  fall  below  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  dollar,  it  is  evident  that  two  children  must  be  employed  for  each 
man  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  average  wages.  In  the  same  way  it 
appears  that  the  excess  earned  by  two  women  would  be  offset  by  the  deficiency 
in  wages  of  one  child.  Hence  columns  (a)  and  {b)  represent  two  groups  of 
laborers  so  arranged  that  each  group  earn  the  required  average.  Therefore,  as 
each  group  consists  of  three  persons,  and  the  required  number  is  thirty,  we  may 
take  one  group  {a)  and  nine  groups  {b\  or  two  groups  {a)  and  eight  groups  (*), 
and  so  on.  Either  of  the  nine  answers  will  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
alligation  in  any  old,  we  had  almost  said  antiquated,  text-book  on  arithmetic. 
Our  modem  practical  books  wisely  omit  anything  more  than  a  passing  notice  of 
this  topic,  yet  the  older  students  in  common  schools,  and  even  in  high  schools, 
might  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  mastering  this  form  of  analysis. 


QUESTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  The  cubical  contents  of  a  rectangular  bin  are  1,650  cu.  fL  The  length  is 
one  foot  greater  than  the  depth,  and  the  width  is  five  feet  more  than  the  depth. 
What  are  its  dimensions  ? 

2.  Between  2  and  14  insert  three  arithmetical  means,  and  find  the  sum  of  the 
series. 

3.  Divide  86  into  two  numbers,  one  of  which  shall  be  divisible  by  8  and  the 
other  by  10.  Dr.  — 
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ABOUT  ALGEBRA. 

In  the  teaching  of  Algebra  in  our  elementary  schools  the  most  important  ends 
to  be  kept  in  view  are  the  mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations,  of  the  process 
used  in  solution  of  equations,  of  the  method  of  making  a  "statement*'  of  a 
problem,  and  of  the  principles  involved  in  each. 

To  accomplish  the  first  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  the 
symbols  employed  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  various  rules  regarding  signs, 
coefficients,  exponents,  may  be  seen  to  be  rational  and  not  arbitrary;  and  after 
such  a  foundation  is  laid  for  intelligent  practice,  systematic  and  continued  drill 
will  make  the  work  of  computation  almost  automatic.  Beyond  this,  in  algebra, 
as  in  arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  facts  of  factoring  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  successful  dealing  with  fractional  quantities,  and  with  all  equations 
but  the  simplest. 

In  dealing  with  equations,  the  dominant  thought  of  course  is  that  two  quanti- 
ties are  equal ;  hence  the  fundamental  principle  that  any  change  in  the  value  of 
either  necessitates  a  like  change  in  the  value  of  the  other.  Transposition  is  the 
first  method  of  changing  an  equation  usually  presented  in  which  pupils  readily 
see  that  the  values  of  the  two  quantities  (members)  are  changed  either  by  add- 
ing something,  or  by  subtraction.  It  is  not  so  commonly  understood  that  * '  clear- 
ing of  fractions  "  is  in  like  manner  changing  the  values  of  both  members  by  mtU- 
tipiication.  The  statement  may  be  frequently  heard  that  this  process  is  correct 
because  "it  does  not  change  the  equation,"  or  "does  not  change  the  value  of 
the  equation,'*  or  "does  not  change  the  values  of  the  quantities,"  all  of  which 
statements  are  manifest  absurdities.  One  member  of  the  equation  is  multiplied 
for  \hQ  purpose  of  changing  its  value,  to  substitute  integral  for  fractional  quanti- 
ties; and  the  other  is  multiplied  to  af!ect  its  value  in  like  manner.  What  the 
multiplier  shall  be  is  of  course  determined  by  the  purpose  of  multiplying,  and 
hence  must  be  such  a  quantity  as  will  contain  (cancel)  all  denominators. 

It  is  not  enough  insisted  on  that  there  are  but  four  fundamental  operations; 
that  every  so-called  "  step  "  in  the  solution  of  an  equation  is  one  or  other  of 
these  four;  and  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  point  out  which  in  every  case,  giv- 
ing the  process  its  true  name,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
hide  his  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  his  work  by  the  convenient  cloak  of  a  new 
name,  like  "transposition"  or  "clearing  of  fractions."  The^e  are  too  often 
like  "  attraction  of  gravitation, "  names  for  something  we  do  not  understand. 
I  have  more  than  once  been  told  that  "no  fundamental  operations  are  used  "  in 
solving  a  fractional  equation!  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  pupils  so 
taught  are  unable  to  tell  what  axiom  is  applied  in  any  given  method  of  elimina- 
tion.   They  *  *  never  use  any. ' ' 

Frequent  examinations  during  the  past  few  years  of  students  from  different 
parts  of  the  state  have  gradually  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  teaching  of 
algebra  is  sometimes  so  managed  that  at  best  the  net  result  is  only  a  knowledge 
of  certain  rules  and  formulas,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
the  chief  utility  of  the  study  in  our  schools,  is  greatly  neglected.    Observation 
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of  the  work  of  some  candidates  who  appear  before  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers goes  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  students, 
and  some  teachers,  no  vital  connection  between  the  axioms  and  fundamental 
principles  of  mathematics  and  the  various  common  processes  of  elementary 
algebra.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  dead  mechanical  routine.  Perhaps  it  is  a  com- 
prehension of  this  fact  that  from  time  to  time  leads  to  an  outburst  of  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  elementary  schools.  An  unintelligent  knowl- 
edge of  dry  formulas  and  processes  never  utilized  in  investigation  of  truth, 
yielding  no  perceptible  product  of  firmer  grasp  on  mathematical  truth,  and 
power  to  think  logically  and  consecutively,  is  indeed  poor  return  for  a  year's 
work. 

A  mastery  of  the  simple  principles  of  the  science  is  likely  to  be  far  more  help- 
ful in  advanced  work  or  in  preparing  for  examination,  than  any  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  special  devices,  or  a  certain  definite  line  of  hard  problems. 
The  easiest  problem  seems  hard  to  the  student  who  has  not  seen  it  before,  and 
who  has  no  power  to  apply  general  principles  to  its  solution. 

T.  B.  PRAY. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Convert  each  of  the  following  groups  of  sentences  into  a  single  complex 
sentence :  (i.)  A  bold  expedient  occurred  to  him.  A  good  many  people 
would  have  hesitated  to  attempt  it.  He  carried  it  through  successfully.  (2.) 
He  seized  the  king.  He  imprisoned  him  in  the  palace.  He  worked  on  his 
mind.  At  last  he  induced  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  subject  of  Spain.  (3.) 
He  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  He  ordered  him  to  be  disarmed.  He  then  con- 
ducted him  to  Gessler.  Gessler  put  some  questions  to  him.  He  answered 
these  very  haughtily.     Gessler  was  in  consequence  both  surprised  and  angry. 

2.  Change  the  following  to  the  natural  prose  order  : 

'*  They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand. 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  fatherland, 

And  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  bar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam." 

3.  Arrange  the  clauses  of  the  following  in  some  other  order  :  When  spring 
comes  the  flowers  will  bloom  again.  The  people  could  not  refrain  from  caper- 
ing if  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  fiddle.  There  is  something  which  is  immortal- 
in  the  sad,  faint  sweetness.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  in  every  position  is  round. 
In  the  early  morning,  the  messengers,  who  had  traveled  all  night,  being  very 
weary,  dismounted  at  an  inn. 
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4.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  for  your  corrections :  I  d<Mi't 
hardly  think  he  will  come  to-night.  Who  was  Cortez  sent  out  by  ?  It  is  very 
likely  that  there  was  more  than  one  concerned  in  it.  Such  prices  are  only  paid 
in  times  of  great  scarcity.  I  told  him  he  could  stop  at  home  this  afternoon  if  he 
liked.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  seen  you  at  the  party  last  night.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  keep  their  temper.  You  can't  deny  but  what  you  re* 
ceived  the  notice.  What  have  you  got  in  your  hand  ?  What  did  he  say  the 
name  of  this  station  was  ?    Who  did  you  give  the  parcel  to  ? 

5.  Express  clearly  the  two  meanings  which  each  of  the  following  may  have: 
You  don't  seem  to  like  anything  that  I  do.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  been 
absent  till  yesterday.  He  seemed  to  have  more  faith  in  us  than  his  friends.  I 
can't  find  one  of  my  books.  Common  sense.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  I  want. 
He  liked  to  hear  her  talk  better  than  any  of  his  associates. 

6.  Express  the  thought  in  different  words :  He  proposed  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  governor  acted  unconstitutionally  in  making 
unauthorized  disbursements  from  the  treasury.  Canada  sought  new  outlets  for 
her  surplus  products.  For  a  while  the  advantage  in  the  struggle  was  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  though  the  preponderance  of  population  was  vastly  on  the  side 
of  the  English  colonies. 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

Drux  on  Elementary  Sounds. — Pupils  learn  at  a  very  early  age  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  the  language.  The  teacher  should  give  frequent  drills  on 
these  sounds,  both  singly  and  in  connection  with  words.  It  is  probably  best  to 
give  a  drill  on  the  words  first,  and  then  have  the  pupils  articulate  the  sounds 
irrespective  of  the  words.  These  drills  may  be  made  useful  also  in  giving 
training  in  pitch,  by  having  pupils  first  give  the  pitch  in  such  a  tone  as  the  teach- 
er may  request,  then  in  a  higher  or  a  lower  tone,  changing  from  one  pitch  to  an- 
other. The  drills  may  be  made  useful  also  in  teaching  force,  movement,  etc. 
A  drill  on  the  elementary  sounds  should  usually  be  in  concert.  It  will  have  a 
tendancy  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  at  the  same  time  train  all  to  act  and  speak 
in  harmony.  The  chief  benefits  of  the  drills  are  that  they  give  flexibility  to  the 
voice  and  train  the  pupils  to  distinct  and  correct  articulation. —  RoMb, 

Beginning  to  Read.  — It  was  in  a  Chicago  primary  school  that  we  saw  a 
genuinely  modem  teacher  take  a  class  of  little  folk  but  a  few  weeks  in  school. 
They  knew  C€U.  She  eraced  the  c,  and  they  easily  pronounced  at  They  knew 
the  soiinds  of  the  letters  she  used  to  make  hat,  rat,  mat,  pat,  fat,  bat.  She  did  not 
hurry  tiiem,  did  not  **jump  on  to  "  the  first  hand  that  was  raised,  but  made  sure 
that  all  were  thinking  and  that  most  were  ready.  She  had  them  pronounce  the 
d/each  time  before  writing  a  consonant  before  it,  and  then  had  them  pronounce 
the  word  with  no  thought  as  to  the  word  or  its  meaning.  Then  when  they  had 
spoken  the  word  their  little  eyes  would  sparkle  and  their  hands  come  up  to  tell 
something  they  knew  about  the  word.     From  the  word  man  erasing  m  and 
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leaving  the  an^  she  had  them  go  through  the  words  pan,  can^  fan^  ran,  and, 
hand,  hands.  The  last  word  gave  some  of  them  a  deal  of  trouble.  Then  re- 
turning to  man,  and  eracing  the  n  she  made  the  words  mat,  mad,  map. — Am^. 
Teacher. 


SUGGESTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

Education  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  whole  of  one's  self.  Men 
are  often  like  knives  with  many  blades;  they  know  how  to  open  one,  and  only 
one;  all  the  rest  are  buried  in  the  handle,  and  they  are  no  better  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  made  with  but  one  blade.  Many  men  use 
but  one  or  two  faculties  out  of  the  score  with  which  they  are  endowed.  A  man 
is  educated  who  knows  how  to  make  a  tool  of  every  faculty — how  to  open  it, 
how  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  all  practical  purposes. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

When  the  teacher  is  easily  provoked  and  falls  to  scolding  to  remedy  existing 
evils,  it  may  be  set  down  at  once  that  he  knows  little  of  the  doctrine  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  the  delight  of  a  certain  class  of  boys  to  tease,  and  we  don't  say  their 
dispositions  are  very  perverse  either.  Tell  one  of  these  quick,  fun-loving  boys 
to  do  a  thing,  and  impress  its  importance  with  a  scowl  and  a  menacing  threat, 
and  if  he  has  any  snap  about  him  he  will  do  the  opposite.  The  reason  is  that 
the  request  comes  as  a  stern  demand — as  a  **  I  dare  you  not  to  do  it."  The 
comer  grocery  man,  who  had  just  had  his  front  painted,  placarded  with  big 
black  letters  on  white  cardboard — "  Freshly  painted — don't  touch  it. "  It  wasn't 
the  **  Freshly  painted  "that  caught  the  boy's  eyes,  but  "Don't  touch  it" 
Every  little  fellow  had  to  try  it  to  see  if  it  would  stick.  Don't  placard  too 
many  "Don'ts."  Patience  and  plenty  of  work  before  these  trying  spirits  will 
make  the  best  of  citizens  out  of  them. —  Missouri  School  JoumaL 

The  best  way  of  getting  out  of  this  narrow  life  is  to  have  generous  purposes 
ourselves;  is  to  feel  that  life  is  something  more  than  the  particular  occupation 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  that  success  in  that  may  be  coincident  with  com- 
plete failure  as  a  whole.  A  man  who  gets  a  generous  aim  and  endeavors  to 
live  by  it  will  soon  learn  to  respect  the  larger  aims  of  other  men  and  to  under- 
stand that  their  different  habits  and  methods  may  be  quite  surperior  to  his  own. 
The  war  for  the  liberation  of  humanity,  in  which  the  great  German  poet  Heine 
wished  to  be  counted  a  faithful  soldier,  is  not  focused  at  one  or  two  points;  it  is 
a  strife  which  goes  on  the  world  over;  it  sometimes  divides  households,  as 
when  a  son  or  a  daughter  develops  some  talent  for  an  occupation  different  from 
those  in  which  the  family  fortunes  have  hitherto  been  made;  it  breaks  out  in  a 
neighborhood  when  some  man  dares  to  depart  from  the  conventional  usage  and 
wear  a  coat  of  his  own  cutting  or  utter  a  truth  of  his  own  finding.  Before  con- 
demning let  us  search  our  own  hearts,  lest  in  our  presumptuous  ignorance  we 
pass  judgment  on  a  prophet.  Such  things  have  happened  and  may  happen  in 
every  community. —  Christian  Union, 


r 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

CONCERNING  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Town  and  Country  School  Buildings  ;  A  Collection  of  Plans  and  Designs 
for  Schools  of  Various  Sizes,  by  E.  C.  Gardner.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
128  pp. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  our  country  school  houses  at  present  is  the 
lack  of  ideas  shown  by  them.  Not  only  is  there  in  them  no  effort  at  architec- 
ture, but  there  is  also  no  appreciation  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  make  them  fit  for  the  use  of  a  school.  They  are  too  often  rude  boxes  with 
a  chimney  in  one  end  and  a  door  in  the  other,  pitched  in  an  unsuitable  way  up- 
on an  unsuitable  site,  and  shamefully  abused  and  neglected.  There  can  be  no 
sufficient  excuse  for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  opening  paragraph  of  this 
book  states  the  case  clearly:  **  Even  in  frontier  regions  where  only  primitive 
resources  are  at  hand,  it  is  expedient  in  building  school  houses  to  pay  due  re- 
gard to  matters  of  taste,  convenience  and  health.  The  rawest  kinds  of  raw 
materia]  may  be  put  into  artistic  forms  by  thoughtful  arrangement.  Conven- 
ience does  not  depend  upon  complex  machinery,  and  experience  proves  that 
the  simplest  precautions  and  expedients  are  of  vastly  more  importance  in  sani- 
tary matters  than  the  elegant  and  elaborate  devices  that  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  modem  civilization."  Our  rural  school  houses  are  what  they 
are  because  of  gross  ignorance  and  apathy  in  regard  to  such  matters  in  our 
communities.  Books  like  this,  therefore,  are  much  needed  and  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  favor.  It  presents  twenty-three  plans  and  elevations  for  school 
houses,  ranging  from  the  simplest  one  room  building  to  the  village  high  school. 
These  plans  are  artistic,  and  sufficient  details  are  given  to  guide  in  the  con- 
struction. But  besides  the  plans  the  book  discusses  a  large  number  of  import- 
ant details  to  be  considered  in  building  after  any  plan,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  the  ground,  arrangements  for  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  provision  for 
clothing  and  for  drying  it,  construction  and  care  of  out-buildings,  provisions  for 
play  in  rainy  weather,  protection  against  fire,  fences,  yards,  blackboard,  and  so 
on, —  a  great  number  of  practical  subjects  so  discussed  as  to  set  fourth  under- 
lying principles  and  show  how  to  adapt  them  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
Teachers  and  school  officers  should  be  interested  in  such  a  book,  not  only  when 
building  is  contemplated  but  at  all  times,  since  the  practical  suggestions  it  con- 
tains will  aid  them  in  improving  and  caring  for  their  present  surroundings.  The 
book  is  finely  illustrated  and  very  satisfactory  in  its  appearance. 


—  Second  Lbssons  in  Arithmetic,  by  H.  N.  Wheeler,  (Houghton,;Mifilin 
&  Co. ;  282  pp.,  60c.)  is  a  book  that  teachers  of  this  branch  will  find  it  greatly  to 
their  interest  to  examine  with  some  care.  It  is  based  on  the  well-known  Col- 
bum's  First  Lessons,  and  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  apply  the  **  Inductive 
Method  *'  to  all  the  topics  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  a  practical  text-book. 
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The  author  has  been  more  successful  than  most  others  in  so  arranging  his  mat- 
ter as  to  induce  "  the  pupil  to  gain  an  experience  of  his  own  which  will  enable 
him  to  regard  every  definition  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation  and 
thought,  every  rule  as  a  statement  of  the  methods  by  which  he  has  done  some- 
thing, and  every  new  word  as  only  a  labor-saving  device  for  the  expression  of  a 
familiar  idea."  The  treatment  of  decimals,  especially  in  multiplication  and 
division,  is  particularly  successful  in  leading  the  pupil  from  the  simplest  prob- 
lems to  the  most  difficult  by  easy  steps  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations  and 
examples.  The  section  upon  Interest  is  equally  full  and  carefully  graded  so 
that  no  difficulty  is  presented  till  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  usually 
troublesome  subject  of  stocks  affords  another  illustration  of  common-sense 
methods.  The  simpler  operations  of  the  stock  exchange  are  fully  described 
and  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  practical,  and  therefore  simple^  examples 
taken  from  ordinary  newspaper  reports.  The  author's  idea  is  closely  adhered 
to  throughout,  of  meeting  the  usual  difficulties  of  practical  arithmetic  by  ex- 
plaining the  facts  underlying  processes,  and  by  excluding  all  non-essentials. 
That  he  has  struck  out  boldly  from  the  beaten  track  will  be  evident  when  it  is 
seen  that  divisors  and  multiples  are  only  briefly  treated  toward  the  close  of  the 
book,  denominate  numbers  reduced  from  its  usual  space  of  80  pages  or  more  to 
about  20  pages,  and  interest  set  as  the  first  topic  to  be  treated  under  percentage. 
While  the  author's  independence  and  good  judgment  are  to  be  admired,  this 
last  change  seems  rather  inconsistent,  since  duties,  taxes  and  stocks  do  not 
involve  the  element  of  time,  and  must  therefore  be  simpler  than  partial  pajp- 
ments  and  discount  The  book  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  in- 
troduction of  better  methods,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  variety  of 
work  required;  but  must  proportion,  or  the  old  "  rule  of  three**  go  too  ?      P. 

—-The  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  Children.  It  seems  as  if  the 
problem  of  supplementary  reading  for  primary  and  Intermediate  grades  were 
rapidly  being  solved,  by  the  appearance  of  many  books  for  both  home  and 
school.  Among  the  books  of  this  class,  we  reckon  those  so. well  known  to 
teachers  written  by  Jane  Andrews.  A  new  one  has  been  issued  under  the 
tide,  "The  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  Children."  These  stories  were 
written  many  years  ago  for  the  *'  Young  Folks,"  and  we  are  glad  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  may  share  in  our  pleasure  as  we  re-read  them.  They  are  equal- 
ly interesting  to  young  and  old.  Mother  Nature's  teaching  cannot  grow  old. 
She  gives  us  in  these  stories  glimpses  of  sea  and  land,  of  forest  and  lake,  of 
giants  and  fairies.  She  does  not  tell  us  all,  she  only  gives  us  clues  that  we  may 
follow  if  we  will.  The  stories  are  like  the  beads  of  Jeanie's  amber  necklace, 
each  one  different.  Here  an  insect  who  tells  his  story  of  life;  there  a  bit  of 
moss  or  an  acorn  which  has  seen  the  changes  of  ages.  Each  tells  its  story  in 
its  own  way.  Mother  Nature  teaches  in  everything  the  lesson  of  love  and 
reverence.  She  teaches  that  "perhaps  there  is  something  white  and  beautiful 
in  all  that  seems  dark  and  ugly,  if  we  only  will  watch  and  wait  for  it,  and  be 
willing  to  come  at  the  very  dawn  of  day  to  look  for  it."  W. 
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— Memory,  What  it  is  and  How  to  Improve  it,  by  David  Kay,  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  334  pp.)  is  the  eighth  volume  in  the  International  Education  Series. 
A  g^lance  at  the  table  of  contents  leads  one  to  ask  whether  memory  means  the 
whole  mind;  but  the  author  put  his  case  thus:  "  It  is  impossible  to  overestim- 
ate the  importance  of  this  subject  as  bearing  upon  education.  The  whole 
science  of  education  may  be  said  to  be  embraced  in  the  question  how  to  im- 
prove the  memory.  It  includes  not  merely  the  cultivation  of  the  different  men- 
tal faculties  and  furnishing  them  with  knowledge,  but  the  training  of  the  senses, 
and  the  developing  of  the  various  physical  powers.'*  To  the  common  reader 
it  is  a  little  confusing  to  have  familiar  terms  used  in  unfamiliar  ways,  but  since 
remembering  is  related  to  all  our  activities  it  is  possible  to  include  the  training 
of  all  under  that  head.  The  style  of  the  book  is  diffuse,  and  its  method  erudite 
rather  than  scientific.  To  this  effect  the  copious  notes  contribute  not  a  little, 
being  usually  merely  quotations  in  support  of  the  text,  and  from  writers  so  di- 
verse as  Watts,  Lord  Kames  and  Jenemy  Taylor  on  the  one  hand,  and  Taine, 
Maudsley  and  Spencer  on  the  other. 

—  Literature  in  School,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  contains  Horace 
Scudder's  address  before  the  National  Association  on  The  Place  of  Literature  in 
Common  School  Education,  and  two  essays  which  have  appeared  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, Nursury  Classics  in  School  and  American  Classics  in  school.  We  heartily 
commend  the  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  claims  of  literature 
have  rarely  been  so  suggestively  presented  as  in  the  opening  address,  which  we 
wish  might  be  widely  studied. 

—  Harper's  Readers,  First,  Second  and  Third,  (Harper  &  Bros.)  have  been 
awaited  with  high  anticipations  in  consequence  of  the  time  and  care  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  them.  We  feel  sure  that  these  books  will  fully  meet  the  antici- 
pations. The  first  reader  is  noteworthy  both  for  what  it  omits  and  for  what  it 
does.  The  child  is  not  perplexed  with  diacritical  markings,  but  helped  forward 
at  once  to  the  power  to  read  by  a  judicious  selection  of  words,  which  are  intro- 
duced a  few  at  a  time  and  repeated  frequently  until  he  becomes  familiar  with 
them.  The  Second  and  Third  books  are  equally  admirable,  the  series  being 
steadily  progressive  from  beginning  to  end.  Phrases  for  review,  language 
lessons,  selections  for  memorizing,  suggestions  to  teachers,  helps  of  various 
sorts  are  abundantly  provided.  The  illustrations  are  especially  worthy  of  note, 
being  in  the  finest  style  of  art.  It  is  another  recommendation  of  the  books  that 
they  provide  an  unusually  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  and  matter  selected 
for  its  instructiveness  and  usefulness  in  forming  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
pupils.  An  examination  of  these  books  satisfies  us  of  their  superior  excellence 
and  teachableness,  and  we  look  to  see  them  widely  adopted  in  our  schools. 

—  Animal  Memoirs,  Part  II,  Birds,  (Ivison  Blakeman  &  Co.,  397  pp.)  Dr. 
Lock  wood's  second  volume  is  in  some  ways  even  more  attractive  than  the  first. 
It  is  first  of  all  bright  and  interesting,  giving  the  reader  entertaining  pictures  of 
bird  life,  but  it  is  also  carefully  arranged  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the 
structures,  habits,  and  relations  of  these  animals.    Such  sketches  as  those  of 
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the  robin,  the  oriole,  the  woodpecker  and  the  cow-bird,  not  to  mention  others, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  make  a  boy  an  observer  and  lover  of  nature. 

—The  Fifth  Natural  History  Reader,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  (fk)ston 
School  Supply  Co. ;  281  pp. )  is  devoted  to  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  which  are 
presented  in  a  systematic  manner,  making  the  book  an  introduction  to  natural 
history.  It  is  also  carefully  graded  as  a  reader  and  provided  with  the  usual 
helps  and  adjuncts.    The  chapters  are  full  of  anecdote  and  interesting  detail. 

—  Botany  for  Academies  and  Colleges,  with  a  Manual  of  Plants,  by 
Annie  Chambers  Ketchum,  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phil.;  192  pp.;  |i,oo}  con- 
tains much  in  little  space.  The  author  begins  with  the  simplest  forms  of  plant 
life,  the  cryptogamia,  and  follows  their  development  "from  the  green  stain  on 
our  door-stone  to  the  magnolia  and  clematis, "— an  order  which  is  further  en- 
forced by  a  brief  chapter  on  fossil  plants.  The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated, 
and  unusually  convenient  in  form,  but  the  print  is  much  of  it  very  fine. 

—Preparatory  French  Reader,  by  O.  B.  Super,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  224 
pp.)  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners  who  require  easy  and 
interesting  reading.  There  are  six  of  Anderson's  stories  translated  into  French 
and  short  pieces  from  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Alphonse  Dau- 
det,  Joseph  Miry  and  Xavier  de  Maistre.  These  have  been  adapted  to  the  work 
by  slight  changes,  to  simplify  occasional  constructions.  It  is  an  excellent  reader 
for  beginners. 

—  No.  38  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  The  Building  of  the  Ship 
and  other  poems  by  Longfellow,  viz:  The  Masque  of  Pandora,  The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane  and  Morituri  Salutamus.  Introductions  and  a  few  notes  are 
added. 

—  Xenophon*s  Hellenica,  books  I-IV,  by  Irving  J.  Manott,  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston;  288  pp.;  I1.75.)  belongs  to  the  admirable  College  Series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors.  The  text  is  remarkably  clear  and  excellent,  the  notes,  which 
are  abundant,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  the  introduction  furnishes  an 
effective  outline  of  the  history  and  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Xenephon's 
work. 

—  Easy  Words  for  Little  Learmers,  (D.  D.  Merrill,  St.  Paul,)  combines 
spelling  and  language  work  for  little  folks.  Beside  word  lists  are  exercises  to  be 
filled  out,  and  directions  to  teachers. — Charming  Songs  for  Little  War- 
blers, by  Geo.  Gill,  (Boston  School  Supply  Co.)  gives  a  pleasing  variety  of 
songs  suitable  for  the  nursery  and  the  infant  school. —  Primary  Number  Cards, 
(Ginn  &  Co.;  30c.)  gives  a  series  of  little  problems  for  young  learners,  four  or 
five  on  each  card.  Teachers  will  readily  recognize  many  ways  of  using  them 
effectively. 

— English-German  Model  Letter  Writer  and  Book-Keeper,  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Mayer,  (I.  Kohler,  911  Arch  St  Philadelphia;  502  pp.,  I1.50)  contains  both 
the  theory  of  letter  writing  and  models  of  the  art.  In  the  English  we  have  a 
really  interesting  collection  of  letters  written  by  persons  of  distinction.  The 
German  letters  also  are  interesting,  and  we  presume  equally  good  models,  but 
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for  some  reason  the  names  of  the  writers  are  not  given  us.  The  letters  are 
classified  and  represent  all  kinds  of  correspondence.  Besides  these  the  book 
^ves  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  business  papers,  a  system  of  book-keep- 
ings with  practical  exercises,  and  a  collection  of  short  poems. 

—  Elementary  Physiography,  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Nature,  by 
John  Thornton,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York;  248  pp.  80 c.  W.  J.  Park 
&  Co.,  Madison.)  The  sub-title  describes  the  title,  which  has  not  yet  become 
common  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  schoolmaster's  book;  its  form  and 
treatment  by  definition  would  reveal  this  at  once.  Despite  the  form  the  book 
has  much  to  recommend  it — matter  well  selected,  clearness  of  exposition  and 
a  good  arrangement.  The  print  is  very  objectionable,  a  portion  of  it  being 
altogether  too  fine  for  a  school  text  book. 

— A  College  Algebra,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  (Green  &  Co.,  Boston,  494  pp. 
J1.65)  will  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  first  because  of  the  author's  former 
works,  and  then  on  its  merits.  The  review  of  elementary  Algebra  given  in  it 
is  brief,  and  thus  space  is  gained  for  a  full  treatment  of  Choice,  Chance,  Series 
Determinants,  and  the  General  Theory  of  Equations.  The  work  is  designed 
for  a  full-year  course. 

—The  Essentials  of  Geography  for  School  Year  1888-9,  ^y  G-  C.  Fisher, 
(N.  E.  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  ^  pp.  50c.)  is  the  quintessence  of  dryness.  It 
seems  to  be  made  on  the  theory  that  so  many  pages  of  barren  and  unrelated 
facts  must  be  committed  to  memory.  And  what  are  the  facts?  "  Boston  is  the 
commercial  and  literary  metropolis  of  New  England.  Providence  is  the  second 
largest  city  of  New  England.     New  Haven  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College,"  etc. 

—  Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry,  by  R.  P.  Williams,  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  100  pp.  30C.)  

MAGAZINES. 

—The  holidays  begin  to  shine  for  us  in  the  appearance  of  the  December  magrazines.  Of 
these  in  richness  and  variety  of  engrravingrs  Ho/rper'ti  is  chief.  The  Viking's  Daughter  is 
a  striking  frontispiece.  The  Last  Mass,  A  Christmas  Mystery,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
Fragile  and  A  Midnight  Ramble,  contain  the  finest  pictures,  though  Mr.  Stedman's  strik- 
ing poem,  Morgan,  with  illustration  by  H.Pyle,  and  Anna  Ludlow's  A  Soul's  Drama,  wlth- 
illustration  \>j  Vedder,  command  instant  admiration.  Howell's  force  has  become  a  stand- 
ing feature  of  the  Christmas  number,  and  this  year  it  is  A  Likely  Story. 

— ScriZ>net''s,  though  less  in  price,  is  not  inferior  in  art  or  interest  to  the  other  Illustrated 
monthlies.  Rarely  have  winter  scenes  been  better  set  out  than  in  the  illustrations  to 
Winter  in  the  Adirondacks.  Very  striking  also  and  Vedderesque  are  the  four  illustra- 
tions to  the  peom  The  Lion  of  the  Nile.  In  art  we  must  mention  Old  Glass  in  New  Win- 
dows and  Sandro  Botticelli  for  the  five  engravings  they  contain.  In  Stevenson's  Master 
of  Baliantrae  Scirhngr'^^  has  secured  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  serials.  Its  railroad  ar- 
ticles will  be  continued  during  the  next  year. 

—The  Atlantic  is  becoming  noted  for  its  educational  articles.  Pres.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin, 
contributes  The  Future  of  the  Country  College,  from  some  of  the  positions  of  which 
many  will  decidedly  dissent.  Susan  C^oolidge's  sketch  of  A  Convent  School  of  the  Last 
Century,  drawn  from  the  diary  of  the  princess  Massalski,  is  delightful  and  instructive. 
Itisalong  time  since  any  magazine  has  secured  so  enchanting  a  story  as  Mr.  Hardy's 
Passe  Rose.  Urbs  Anlmae  pleasantly  summarizes  for  us,  with  suitable  extracts  the 
sketches  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century,  found  in  the  elegiacs  of  RuUllus  Numatiarms.  The 
reviews  are  excellent. 
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—The  'PfygMXar  Science  Monthly  opens  with  the  Psyohology  of  Deception,  by  Prof.  J<w. 
eph  Jastrow,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madam  Rogers'  sketch  of  Animal  Aritfame- 
tlc.  If  a  little  too  credulous.  Is  also  extremely  su^grestlve  of  what  may  come  from  tbe 
study  of  comparative  psyoholoflry-  C.  '^.  Abbott's  The  Pine  Tree  Lizard,  Grant  Allen's 
Bvolviag- the  Citoid.  R.  A.  Oikdi*  Ballefd  ab^ubthe  d>ulaal  Saporta's  Ori^rln  of  Forest 
Groupings,  with  other  articles  make  up  a  number  of  more  than  average  Interest. 

—The  Century  makes  It  appearance  too  late  for  notice  of  the  December  issue  this 
month.  The  prospectus  for  the  coming  year  is  full  of  rich  promises.  The  Lincoln  Bioflr- 
raphy  and  the  Siberian  papers  will  continue  during  the  year.  The  Gallery  of  Italian  Mas- 
ters, engraved  by  Cole  from  the  original  paintings,  and  begun  in  November,  is  singnlarly 
attractive.  The  opening  chapters  of  The  Romance  of  Dollard  are  full  of  interest,  as  also 
Is  the  first  installment  of  Mr.  Cable's  Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana.  Bible  Scenes, 
Studies  in  Japan,  Pictures  of  the  Far  West  and  other  serials  are  promised. 

-~Wid&-Awake,  (12.40  per  year)  will  be  sure  of  favor  with  young  readers.  It  has  stories, 
poems,  histories,  sketches,  pictures— all  of  excellent  quality,  as  evidenced  by  the  names 
of  the  writers,  Boyesen,  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Fremont,  Susan  Cooledge,  etc. 

—T^reaaurerTrove,  ($1.00)  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Youth's  Companion.  It  Is  enter 
talning  and  instructive—  a  veritable  treasure  for  a  boy  or  girl. 

—St.  Nicholas  has  an  established  reputation  as  the  most  artistic  of  children's  magazines, 
and  we  do  not  see  any  decline  in  the  variety  and  Interest  of  its  contents.  Indeed  the  next 
year  promises  to  be  one  of  its  best— an  "all  around  the  world  year,"  In  which  it  will  lajr 
before  its  readers  things  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

—Harper's  Young  People^  (weekly,  92.00)  is  rich  in  attractions,  as  an  examination  of  the 
bound  volume  for  a  year  will  satisfy  any  one.  Besides  its  stories  and  its  admirable  pic 
tures  it  affords  a  large  amount  of  instructive  and  helpful  information  to  its  young  pat- 
rons. 

—If  you  wish  to  subscribe  for  any  magazine  not  on  our  clubbing  list  (published  else- 
where) write  to  us  and  we  will  try  to  arrange  clubbing  rates  that  will  be  advantageous 
for  our  subscribers. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— In  an  address  to  the  teachers  of  School  Journal."  There  is  a  whole 
Appleton,  Principal  O.  E.  Wells  speaks  library  of  such  publications,  or  worse; 
as  follows  :  "I  want  to  say  to  you,  but  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  having 
read  sparingly  of  so-called  teachers'  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their 
literature.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  contents.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
more  dreary,  stultifying  lot  of  rubbish  they  contain  helpful  suggestions,  but  I 
for  one  to  pore  over  than  the  mass  of  deplore  the  weary  task  of  sifting  cart- 
publications  relating  to  our  profession,  loads  of  chaf!  for  spoonfuls  of  wheat. 
Native  talent  alone  will  not  enable  the  I  think  it  of  more  worth  to  know  much 
inexperienced  quickly  to  acquire  wise  to  teach  than  to  know  much  how  to 
or  expeditious  methods;  hence  a  few  teach;  hence  I  would  have  you  read  a 
simple,  but  well  chosen  books  must  be  few  books  on  how  to  teach,  and  many 
read,  after  which  inspiration  should  be  that  will  give  the  mind  a  rich  furnishing 
sought  in  literature  or  the  natural  with  the  things  most  worth  knowing." 
sciences.  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "Fairy  There  is  some  reason  in  the  advice. 
Land  of  Science,"  or  "Innocents  On  the  whole,  the  pedagogical  litera- 
Abroad  "  will  be  more  inspiring  to  you  ture  of  this  country  is  deplorably  thin, 
than  Francis  W.  Parker,  or  Raub,  or  Teachers  are  to  blame  for  this,  since  it 
De  Graffe,  or  Sypher,  or  Johonnot,  or  is  such  that  they  call  for.  We  should 
Baldwin,  or  "  Intelligence,"  or  "The  not  say  "  read  sparingly, "  but  "read 
Practical  Teacher,"  or  the  "New  York  discriminatingly  "  of  it,  and  we  shoold 
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not  discriminate  exactly  as  the  speaker 
does.  But  it  is  true  that  a  richly  furn- 
ished mind  is  more  desirable  than  much 
theory. 

—The  Black  River  Falls  high  school 
shows  an  enrollment  of  sixty-four — 
double  that  of  two  years  ago. 

— Supt  Lewis,  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, issued  in  German  an  account  of  the 
Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools. 
It  makes  a  pamphlet  of  seven  pages, 
and  will  serve  to  make  German  parents 
understand  the  plan  of  organizing 
country  schools. 

—From  Hayward,  Washburn  Coun- 
ty, comes  a  little  monthly  folio,  Our 
Public  School,  published  by  G.  G. 
Williams. 

— The  school  board  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Nj  Y.,  issue  on  card  folders  lists  of 
books  recommended  for  the  reading  of 
pupils  in  each  grade.  The  idea  is  ex- 
cellent and  might  be  profitably  copied 
wherever  there  are  public  libraries  for 
the  children  to  draw  from.  The  lists 
are  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  the 
city  library. 

—  In  the  Edgerton  bible  case,  in 
which  suit  was  brought  by  Catholic 
tax-payers  to  prevent  the  reading  of 
King  James'  version  of  the  bible  in  the 
public  schools.  Judge  Bennett  held  that 
such  reading  was  not  sectarian  instruc- 
tion, the  children  of  the  petitioners  not 
being  obliged  to  listen  if  they  did  not 
desire.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
to  prevent  the  children  from  reading  a 
version  of  the  bible  accepted  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  if  they  preferred. 

—  In  the  following  particulars  we 
seem  to  be  behind  the  English  schools: 
Professor  MacAlister  said  his  atten- 
tion had  been  especially  attracted  to 
the  smging  in  the  Board  schools  and  to 
the  excellence  of  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion.   Instruction  in  the  former  is  very 


thorough,  the  "Tonic  Sol  Fa"  system 
being  universally  used  throughout  Eng- 
land, "  So  far  as  my  observation  went, 
the  results  are  very  striking.  Univer- 
sally the  children  sing  well,  and  in  the 
higher  standards  difficult  part  music 
was  sung  by  the  children  at  sight  quite 
readily.  The  English  people,  I  think, 
value  this  training  quite  highly.  It  is 
a  feature  of  the  schools  which  more 
than  any  other  reaches  the  home  and  is 
having  a  marked  effect  upon  the  general 
culture  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  science  instruction  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  object  lessons,  which  still 
survive  in  American  schools.  The 
teachers  who  give  them  are  required  to 
hold  special  certificates,  and  in  the 
higher  standards  the  boys  pursue  labor- 
atory work  in  chemistry.  The  memor. 
izing  of  words  and  facts  aside  from 
experiments  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 
The  instruction  in  drawing,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  equal  to  that 
given  in  American  schools.  The  text- 
books are  inferior,  and  the  methods 
such  as  have  been  discarded  in  the  best 
schools  here.'* 

—  Prin.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  of  the  Ar- 
cadia high  school,  has  resigned  his 
place  as  principal  which  he  has  success- 
fully filled  for  several  years,  and  will 
enter  upon  a  course  of  professional 
study  at  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Milwaukee.  County  Supt.  T.  H.  Lage, 
of  Pepin  County,  is  now  taking  a  course 
in  the  same  institution. 

—  The  school  under  charge  of  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Schuler,  in  Milwaukee,  is  now 
known  as  the  Nineteenth  District 
School. 

— The  Fond  du  Lac  schools  publish 
monthly  Our  Little  Folks'  Reader^  a 
sixteen  page  pamphlet  made  up  of  the 
compositions  of  little  people  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  The 
pieces  are  natural  and  very  creditable 
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to  their  young  authors,  who  doubtless  will  question.  Their  courses  of  study- 
feel  a  reasonable  measure  of  pride  at  are  in  general  modeled  upon  the  scheme 
**  seeing  themselves  in  print"  at  so  issued  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ag:o  and 
early  an  age.  not  since  revised.    The  permanence  of 

-  „     ,   _  .        r        .      t'^is  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  val- 
—  In  Sauk  County  a  number  of  teach-   ..     u  *.  ^.u    *•  *     l 

-  ,  I      J ..      ,  .    ue,  but  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
ers  who  havecompleted  the  three  years       .  j.^    ^.        ,    .       .  .^ 

1  J  J  .     .t.     T^     J.       ^-1  when  some  modifications  m  it  mi&rht 

work  provided  in  the  Reading  Circle  .^t.  i         j    .  i        •     *u    •  ^        *       r 

^  .      ^  ^-         .u  •  well  be  undertaken,  in  the  interests  of 

course,  are  proposing  to  continue  their  „  ^,         ,      ,.       ,         ,      .  ^. 

^  A    \'\\        X.  i^u      1  ^"  t"C  educational  work  of  the  state. 

study  still  another  year.    The  plan  un-  ^.  .       .  .  .  .^ .         ..^    -      j 

J  -J      .•       .  /  ti  1-  The  manner  in  which  It  IS  modified  and 

der  consideration  is  as  follows:    For  .,      ....,.«  .,      ^ 

,     .       ,     ,  J     ,     ^  ,      «  .  carried  out  m  the  different  schools  af- 

professional   study  to  take  Spencer  s  ^     ,  ^     •.    r        r    -.r  i       j       /► 

L, ,        .  -  /  .  .      ,r      ^  fords  opportunity  for  a  fruitful  study  of 

Education,  and  to  combine  literature      u     i    i  tm.  l     i     i  j 

,  , .  ^        .  J.        .^u      r-        .  school  plans.    These  schools  also  need 

and  history  by  reading  either  Green  s  *    u     i      -c  j  j      ^u 

ot.        TT.  r  T-     1     J         «^  to  be  classified,  as  under  the  common 

Short  History  of  England  or   Mont- e  v.*  \^     \^     \  i. 

,     ,       ..        T-^     .      T-     ..  L  name  of  high  schools  we  now  have  m- 

gomery's   Leading   Facts  m    English  stitutions  really  of  very  different  grades. 

History,    and   also   Scott  s    Ivanhoe,  and  an  uplift  would  be  secured  by  mark- 

Kenilworth   and    Woodstock      which  ■      ^^^  differences  in  some  way  so  that 

relate  to  English  history   touching  re-  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

spectively  the  tinrie  of  the  early  Wan-  ij^,,^  before  them.      Moreover,    the 

tegenets  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  Civil  „„^ber  of  these  schools  is  now  so  large 

War  and  the  Commonwealth.     As  a  .l^.  .i,^  /•„„  .  .  ^  ^„ ^.. ..  _  .,    _  . 

^     ,  ,        .  ^  ,  .„     ,  that  the  fund  lor  encouraging  them  is 

further  study  of  Scott  they  will  also  „^  i^„„^,  «^..r,..«»^      ^(  *u^  ^«i:«     ^c 

J  T-u    T    J      r  -u    T    I         J  T-u  "°  longer  adequate.     If  the  pohcy  of 

read  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  The  ^^^„.;„„  „„  «ii^..,„„^^  r^^^  \u^  L  «.« 

^   ,     ,     "^ .  _.         .     «,.  ,.  granting  an  allowance  from  the  state 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    The  reading  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^  permanent 

proposed  IS  more  extensive  than  that  feature  of  our  system,  is  to  be  helpful 

of  the  Other  years,  but  It  is  much  more  ♦^^^...^^^^^i    ♦:  «^-   *u  •  *     j  j 

.     .,      -^        '     ^        ,   ,      .  to  new  organizations  in  the  way  intended 

organically  connected,  and  the  interest  „,u^„  u  .„«o  : ., ♦  ^  %     -n  u 

r.  r  y      r  jr        ^       .  when  It  was  inaugurated,  It  will  be  nec- 

arismg  out  of  that  fact  and  from  Scott  s  ^^^^,  ♦^  :«^^««c^  ♦u^  r„«^     *     --j    r 

*"  ,  .„        ,     .  essary  to  increase  the  fund  set  aside  for 

romances  and  poetry  will  make  it  un-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^l,j^^  ^^  ^^ 

usually  interestmg.      It  may  be  that  quate  to  foster  thirty  or  forty  schools,  is 
there  are  other  teachers  m  the  State       j^^    inadequate    when  it    must   be 

who  would  be  glad  to  take  up  this  line  ^^.^^^^  ^  ^„^  ^^„j^^  ^^^  ^^ 

of  work.    If  so  the  books  can  be  ob-  — - — _   _         . 

tained  at  Reading  Circle  rates  by  cor-  MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

responding  with  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  matter. 

-The  increase  of  free  high  shools  in  ^P*"»  ^*"'  ^  *"^  ^•P*'  ^• 

this  state  during  the  past  few  years  has  nl'LTJSl'^;i^PjPt.!f^r'  '^'^'''' 

been  very  rapid,  and  we  know  of  several  i  can  recommend  a  number  of  ladles  pre- 

others  which  expect  soon  to  fulfil  the  pare  d  to  take  chargre  of  Kindergartens  and 

^    ,      ,              ,         ,             „  Primary  schools, 

conditions  of  the  law  and  seek  enroll-  

ment  on  the  list.    This  growth  is  very   TEACHERS  WAHTED,  t^s^B^^^fC 

satisfactory,  but  it  brings  with  it  increas-   louls.    I3th  year. decBfr^m 

ing  responsibilities.     There  is  at  pre-         >^        MlPVrvr  RCII   rnilMnDV 
sent  no  adequate  provision  for  the  in-     ^^^   BUORtlt  BELL  rUUIIDRT. 

spection  of  these  schools,  and  that  they 
need  inspection  no  intelligent  observer 


I^indefgapten  TPBiqing  ^chool. 


^^K  BUCKEYE  BEU  FOUNORT. 

J  ^^B  ■  Bel  is  of  Pure  Copper  &ad  Tf  o  tor  ChQreta% 

■0^^B  ■,8cboolB,  Fire  A l«riDe,FArnM,  etc.   PtJLLT 
Tr^^^WARRAKTED.   Catalogue  Mat  Free. 

^aii^  VANOUZEN&TIFT.ClMiMMfl.O 


THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT 

Bbb  IK)  eqnal  as  a  olear,  oprefal  aud  comprehonsive  Mcooant  of  what  is  most  impor- 
tant in  the  news  of  the  week.  It  is  a  pure,  genuine  newspaper,  absolutely  free  from 
everytliiug  sensational,  or  criminal,  or  sectarian,  or  partisan.  Altho  all  allusion  to 
school  is  avoided,  every  line  in  it  is  edited  with  special  reference  to  school  use. 
Patrons  and  pupils  enjoy  and  approve  it. 

It  is  the  cheapest  aud  most  profita\)le  fii-st-olass  supplementary  reading  for  the 
higher  grades  that  can  be  had.  Duiing  the  school  year  it  contains  more  reading 
matter  than  seven  ordinary  4th  Eeaders,  while  it  costs  only  about  the  price  of  one. 

FOB  THE  REST  OF  THE   SCHOOL 

year,  24  weeks,  one  copy  will  be  sent  for  75  cents;  3  copies-  or  more,  all  to  one 
name,  52  cents  each;  10  copies  or  more  to  one  name  45  cents  each;  20  copies  or 
more  to  one  name,  36  cents  each. 

CHARLES    DICKKNS'S 

Great  historical  novel  of  the  French  Bevolution, 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 

Which  is  now  appearing  in  the  standard  literature  department  of  the  paper,  is  jusb 
entering  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  which  can  be  read  by  itself  as  the  most  vivid 
picture  in  all  lireratnrv  of  that  thrilling  and  momentous  event.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  famous  work,  ^a^espeare's 


-JULIUS    CiESAB,. 


Entire,  with  full  notes,  will  be  published  covering  the  last  14  or  15  weeks  of  the  school 
year.  Judging  by  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  published  last  year,  we  feel  sure  that 
Jolins  Csdsar  and  its  treatement  will  give  great  satisfaction. 

SubSCrib6  for  the  paper  now  and  get  the  rest,  the  most  interesting  part,  of  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  all  of  Julius  Caesar. 

DKCATUB,I1L  80  COPIES.         FLINT,  Mich.  133  0OPIE8. 

Sapt.  E.  A.  Gastman  says:  •  Supt.  Wesly  Sears: 

We  hftvo  used  The  Week^s  Current  from  Its  begin-  !  ,  To  say  that  The  Week\<t  Current  in  far  more  satis, 

nlnjf.  Jn  the  upper  grammar  ami  hi  :h  s  hoolclassen.  ^J^^^^  ,  t^^n  V\!  *^'^»°^^,  ??°°'^*.^°y  ""'  S^^.  ^?** 

The  teachern  commend  it  in  the  strongePt  terms  and  .  Reader  Ip  to  put  it  very  mildly.    The  practical  value 

the  pupils  enjoy  it  greatly.    "ExceUent"  la  the  ver-  ■  of  "uch  reading  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.    The 


diet  of  all  of  us. 


PRINCETON,  Ind.  318  COPIES. 

Sapt.  A.  J.  Snoke: 

Three  year?'  constant  use  of  The  Week^s  Current 
hac  establishes!  Its  claim  an  one  of  our  most  tiseful 
school  appliances.  Teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons 
unite  in  thij-"  testimony.  The  pucccf^sive  numbers 
collected  and  stitched  together  with  raanilla  paper 
covers,  form  a  valuable  compend  of  history,  useful 
inffjnnation,  aud  choice  literature.  Alt<igether  The 
Wcrk-f  C^irrent  is  by  far  our  most  profitable  in- 
vestment 


paper  contains  just  such  information  as  our 
pupIlH  should  possess.  It  is  fresh  and  readable.  This 
weekly  visitor  deserves  all  this  commendation  and 
far  more. 


DECOBAH,  Iowa.  26  00PIE8. 

Supt.  Clarence  M.  Boutelle: 

Wo  have  ue^ed  T?ie  Week''a  Current  In  one  of  our 
grammar  grades  for  the  pQt»t  year.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory.  Our  pupils  learn  to  read  under- 
HtandingJy  at  sight;  they  acquire  a  knowltnlge  of  the 
most  iinix)rtaut  events  which  occur  in  the  world,  und 
an  interest  in  the  men  who  take  part  in  them;  an  in- 
terest in  geography,  hi»t<iry,  science,  and  in  the  bet- 
;  ter  features  of  politics,  is  created  and  fostered. 
The  literary  features  of  the  paper  have  been  wisely 
...WAN,  m.  35  COPIES.   |  chosen,  an<l  are  of  great  value  to  all  young  readers. 

T,,i.  .  rr    rn^__.  I  cannot  suggest  any  improvements.      The  paper 

J  on  I  a,  J.  ear.  I  just  suits  mo. 

ave  U'<ed    The    Week^a  Current  the  past  two 

rith  increasing  satisfaction.    It  furnishes  by  I  HOPKINSVIIil.E,  Ky.                   94  COPIES, 

le  best  fresh  reading  matter  for  the  higher  q      *    ri    tx    t^-  4.  •   i 

«  that  I  know  of.    Its  careful  weekly  summary  OUpt.  U.  Xl.  I^ietncu: 

ean  news,  and  the  interest  In  current  eventJ?  \  it  does  a  valuable  work  that  no  text-book  is  oapa. 

►»  its  ui»e  ha«  awakened,  make  it  a  neceaHty  in  ,  bje  of  doing.    Wo  shall  continue  to  use  it  if  you  ooo- 

•bool-rooma.  tinue  to  pubUah  it 


BINGHAMTON^N.T.  45    00PIB8. 

Miss  BoBe  Whitney : 

We  have  been  tuAn^  The  Week^a  Qurrent  for  two 
years,  and  are  so  w^  pleased  that  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  take  it  next  year. 


SPEABFISH,  I>ak.  40  COPIES. 

P.  li.  Oook,  Prin.  Normal  School: 

We  Uke  it  better  than  ever.    It  Is  the  best  news- 
paper published,  because  it  sifts  the  news  and  gives 

the   cream.     '"  " k_^-*i^«  ii^  «•  - 

million. 


It  deserves  a  snbsorlption  list  oC  a 


PI«TMOUTH,  Mass.  60  COPIES. 

Supt.  Chas.  Bnrtoti: 

We  ose  I%«  Weck^a  Current  In  each  class  of  our 
high  school,  and  all  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
accuracy  and  good  judgment  shown  in  the  publica- 
tion. 


MAXIjTCS,  N.  Y.  «8  COPIES. 

Prin.  (Jeorge  E.  Btillis: 

I  have  used  The  Week^s  Current  nearly  four  years. 
It  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  entertaining,  and  the 
best  adapted  for  class  use  of  all  papers  I  have  ever 
seen.    We  shall  continue  to  use  it 


SHEBOYGAN,  Wis.  S4  COPIES. 

Prin.  K  G.  Haylett: 

It  has  given  splendid  '^satisfaction.    It  is  bright, 
fresh  and  instructive. 


EIjYRIA,  Ohio. 


67  OOFCBS. 


It  has  been  of  markMl  benefit  In  terbtng  tlia 
pupils  to  read  readily  at  sight,  and  in  aroostniff  their 
mterest  in  the  world^ s  affairs. 


FAIRBUBY,  nL  20  OOPTE8. 

Snpt.  Edward  Bangs: 

The  best  publication  for  high  grade  snpplemeiBtaiT 
reading  that  we  have.  Its  news  fresh,  dear  and 
reliable;  its  general  information  readable  and  in- 
structive; its  literature  department  makee  the  chil- 
dren acquainted  with  the  finest  produetioDfl  of  oar 
best  authors.  Our  grades  wait  with  Impattenoe  Ito 
coming.  

TOLEDO,  Ohio.  177  COPIEB. 

Supt  H.  W.  Compton: 

Those  of  our  teachers  who  use  The  Week'^a  Curremt 
speak  very  highly  in  its  praise.  We  have  used  ft 
two  years.  I  find  that  it  uforms  the  papUa  in  the 
best  sense. 


CAXMAB,  Iowa.  »0  COPIEB. 

Supt  W.  B.  Hill: 

Both  parents  and  eoholam  are  interested  in  Thm 
Weeh^a  Current^  and  I  hope  to  haTe  it  regularly 
adopted  by  the  Board. 


STERLING,  ni.  •  «0  COPIES. 

Prin.  A.  Bayliss: 

Wo  have  used  The  Week's  Current  from  the  be- 
ginning of  its  publication  and  shall  use  it  next  year. 
Its  value  in  the  school-room  increases  from  year  to 
year. 


MT.  STBRI.ING,  III.  30  COPIES. 

Supt.  E.  E.  EoBenberry: 

We  have  used  for  the  past  four  years  (from  its 
beginning)  not  less  than  29  copies  of  27mj  Week'a 
Current,  We  shall  continue  to  do  bo  next  year.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  helpful  to  create  a  taste  for  cur- 
rent history.     My  pupils  read  it  with  relish. 

WAVERI.Y.  Pa.  30  COPIES. 

Supt  D.  B.  Replogle: 

After  two  years'  use  of  the  The  Week'^a  Current  I 
can  say  that  my  pupils  have  been  highly  interested 
and  benefited  by  it.  Every  issue  is  eagerly  read  and 
the  contents  discussed  in  cla8!«.  It  fills  a  want  which 
no  other  publication  known  to  me  can  supply. 

BLOOMRR,  Wis.  3«  COPIES. 

Supt  J.  G.  Adams: 

We  have  used  The  Wtek^e  Current  for  several 
years.  The  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it.  It 
keeps  the  pupils  posted  on  all  current  events  worth 
remembering.  Furnishes  the  means  to  study  geog- 
raphy In  a  practical  way  Gives  the  pupHs  a  busi- 
ness vocabulary  which  they  could  not  get  from  any 
Header  and  forms  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

TTTER,  Texas.  33  COPIES. 

Supt  P.  V.  Pennybaoker: 

The  interest  and  results  from  the  use  of  The  Wefk'x 
Current  are  most  satisfactory.  The  chi Idren  always 
look  forward  to  it  with  groat  Interest.  I  hope  to 
double  or  treble  the  number  subscribed  for  in  our 
Mhool  the  coming  year. 


BURMNGTON,  Iowa.  SO  COPIES. 

Priu.  Geo.  A.  MiUer: 

^e  have  tried  several  schemes  for  eapplementary 
reading,  and  think  The  Week^a  Current  the  best  we 
have  tried. 

CORSICANA,  Texaa.  37  COPIES. 

Miss  Ida  Lawrence: 

I  can  most  heartily  endorsd  the  use  of  The  Week^a 
Current,    Pupils  are  interested  and  stimulated. 

ATALISSA,  Iowa.  SO  COPIBB. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Snyder: 

I  find  The  Week'>s  Current  much  more  than  I  «u 
pected.  I  admire  it  because  It  Is  not  necessarr  Uf 
peruse  an  entire  volume  to  get  the  news  of  the  day. 

CALUMET,  Mich.  »«  COPIEa. 

Supt.  E.  T.  Curtis: 

We  like  The  IVeek'a  Current  so  well  that  «a  waffll 
30  copies  next  year.    We  don^t  wish  to  be  wlthont  It, 

RI.ROT,  Wla,  »0  COPIES. 

Prin.  J.  A.  Hanoock: 

Wo  value  it  so  highly  that  we  expect  to  oontinneit 
indefinitely.  It  has  been  nsotttl  in  so  many  ways 
that  I  cannot  enumerate  them. 


MARSHALL,  Minn, 

Prin.  L.  B.  Avery : 
Its  value  is  unquestionable. 


»8  oopns. 


OBANTIIXE,  Oblo.  %9  00PIB8. 

SapiO.  T.  Ooraon: 

I  eumotMy  too  much  in  Its  praise.  Our  papils  are 
tnterestodin  reading  it,  and  keep  thoroly  posted  on 
cmreiit  events.  They  haye  been  very  much  inter- 
«etsd  in  the  Ltteratara  Department.  We  would  not 
knov  how  to  get  along  without  The  Week^a  Currentj 
and  hare  no  idea  of  trying  to.  Ton  may  expect 
another  order  next  falL 

RED  WIKO,  Minn.  96  COPIES. 

Bapt  J.  T.  Whitman: 

The  IVeeik^s  Current  has  given  the  beet  of  satisf  ao- 
tloo,  and  we  shall  probably  order  a  larger  supply  for 
next  year. 

PIPESTONE,  Minn.  90  COPIES. 

Supfc.  H.  E.  French: 

We  have  used  the  The  Week^B  Current  for  over  two 
years,  and  have  no  thought  of  discontinuing  it. 


CHII4LICOTHE,  Ohio.  22  COPIES. 

8npt  Dr.  John  Hanoook : 

We  have  used  The  Week^s  Current  for  two  years  in 
the  upper  grammer  grades  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Coming  every  week  it  is  always  fresh  and 
interesting.  It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  making 
Intelligent  readers. 

KNOXVILLE,  111.  »0  COPIES. 

Snpt  J.  H.  Stiokney : 

The  teachers,  pupils,  school-board,  and  coramu- 
Blty,  in  generral  appear  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
use  made  of  the  ITuj  Week^s  Current  in  the  school. 
It  is  just  what  is  needed  to  keep  a  school  worke<l  up 
an  current  events.  The  pupils  go  home  anil  talk 
about  the  passing  events,  and  ns  a  reeult  the  parents 
feel  that  something  of  a  practical  nature  Is  being 
taught  in  school.  We  hear  many  words  of  approval 
from  parents  in  regard  to  the  work  done  from  this 
paper. 

FBANKLIN  GROVE,  111.  48  COPIES. 

Snpt.  M.  M.  Moriison: 

The  more  I  use  The  Week's  Current  the  better  I 
like  it.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  secured  in 
reading  classes  by  its  use  has  been  to  me  a  delightful 
surprise. 

BRADFORD,  Pa.  185  COPIES. 

Snpt.  Geo.  F.  Stone: 

I  consider  The  Week'^a  Current  a  most  valuable 
factor  in  educational  work.  We  have  fomid  the 
papers  appreciated  f)y  the  pupils  and  a  source  of 
nrach  profit 

OKAITD  HAVEN.  Mich.  20  COPIES. 

Snpt.  £.  L.  Briggs: 

The  matter  has  been  such  as  to  give  pupils  great 
interest  in  and  information  upon  the  mo8t  important 
events  of  the  day.  The  study  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  with  its  full  notes  has  been  raof«t  heartily 
enjoyed  by  all  the  class.    On  the  whole,  T7i«  Week's 

^ *   x^  «*^  'reshness  and  variety,  has  given  a 

'  ■"    "     the  work  of  an  entire 


COPIES. 


Week's  ^ .u  the   8th 

ears  and  shall  continue  to  use  it. 
using  it  numbers  20,  at  least  76 
readers  of  the  paper.  As  a  conse- 
itantly  increasing  interest  in  cur- 
ik  of  no  plan  more  likely  to  make 
tive,  intolligen  t,  and  discrimi- 


INDEPENOENCE,  Iowa.  73  OOPIXft^ 

Snpt.  Ii.  W.  Parish: 

The  Week^B  Current  has  been  a  vital  and  ex0Md^. 
ingly  interesting  part  of  our  high  school  work.    We-w 
find  lis  use  very  advantageous. — 
1.    As  a  vital  connection  with  the  world^s  progress, 
a.    As  a  very  desirable  exercise  in  eztemporaneooa^ 
reading. 

3.  Aa  a  pleasing  and  natural  stimulus  to  profitable  ^ 

thoughtfumess. 

4.  Aa  a  means  of  establishing  the  habit  of  keeping 

up  with  current  history. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  40  COPIES. 

Anna  K.  Eggleston,  State  Normal : 

The  paper  not  only  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  taken  but  surpassed  our  expectations  in  creat- 
ing an  Interest  ln,and  cultivating  a  taste  for,  reading. 
profitable  news  of  the  week. 


COLLAMER,  Ohio.  45  COPIES. 

Snpt.  D.  P.  Pratt: 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  The  TTeak'a 
Cunent.  It  has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  news  ol 
the  day,  enable<l  me  to  give  some  directions  aa  to 
the  Intolligeut  reading  of  our  daily  papers,  in  thense- 
of  Keographicid  and  other  references,  and  has  cm^ 
ried  a  news  summary  Into  8<rme  families  who  would. 
never  wee  a  paper  without  this.  The  Literature  De- 
partment I  have  fomid  of  much  value  to  myself  and 
higher  pupils. 

WAUWATOSA,  Wh»..  »0  COPIES. 

Prin.  A.  W.  Smith: 

After  throe  years'  use  we  have  come  to  feel  that 
The  Week's  Current  fills  so  important  a  place  that  we- 
would  not  be  without  it 

FREMONT,  Ohio.  32  COPIES- 

Snpt.  W.  W.  Ross: 

Can  ppeak  of  it  in  terms  of  highest  commend atlon.. 
It  Is  admirable  for  geographical  and  general  infor- 
mat  on,  and  the  choice  literature  it  contains.  Pupila 
and  teachers  hail  its  weekly  coming. 

HENDERSON,  Ky,  7«  COPIES.^ 

Snpt.  E.  S.  Clark: 

Universal  patl«*faction.  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a 
parent  who  does  not  heartily  admire  the  paper  and 
warmly  approve  of  the  children  using  it  as  a  reader 
in  school. 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  Mass.  40  COPIES. 

Supt.  F.  F.  Walker: 

I  like  it  better  than  ever.  The  unanimous  voice 
of  those  who  use  it  is,  "We  cannot  get  along  without 
it" 

JANESV1I.I.E,  Wia.  1»7  COPIES. 

Snpt.  C.  H.  Keyes: 

The  clashes  using  I'he  Week^s  Current  know  what 
the  world  is  doing.  I  wish  it  might  be  in  every 
eight  grade  grammar  school  in  the  land. 


YEARLY  TERMS: 

1  copy,  1  year  (40  weeks) $1.00 

3  copies,  or  more,  to  one  address 85  each.. 

10        "  **■  "  75      " 

^        -  "  !*  60      *• 

The  Publisher  pre-pays  all  postage,  and  makes 
good  all  losses  that  occur  in  the  mails,  when  promptly 
notified.  Send  ten  cents  for  ten  iyShI  copies, 
but  be  sure  to  say  whether  you  wish  thesk 
all  alike  or  assorted.    Address. 

E.  O.  VA11.E,  Editor  and  Publisher 
TntelUirence  and  The  Week's  Current, 

OAK  PARK,  {Chioago}    ILL. 


Vaile's  Primary  Word  Case. 

2,000  Word-Oards  and  Alphabet-Cards  in  a  etrong  oompartment  box,  like  a 
printer's  case.  The  cheapest  and  most  complete  outfit  of  the  kind  in  the  markets 
Besides  a  large  supply  of  alphabet  cards,  it  contains  from  thr^  to  twelve  copee  of 
every  word  found  in  any  standard  1st  Header  as  far  ps  the  Slet  page  of  each.  The 
<3ards  come  in  perforated  sheets  from  which  the  teacher,  with  a  knife,  takee  juet  the 
xvords  which  she  wants  at  any  time.     Full  directions  and  hints  go  with  each  Case. 

One  Case  or  more,  post  paid,  $1.00.     For  examinat'on 75  cents. 

Five  Gases  or  more,  post  paid,  each 60     *' 

Twelve  Gases  or  more,  post  paid,  each 50     '* 

Extra  word-cards,  per  set  (three  sheets) •. 40     ** 

No  free  sample  copies. 
^Tom  Sapt.  E.  P.  Baldwin,  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

My  primary  teacher  and  her  scholars  are  delighted  with  the  Word  Oases.  (One 
^zen. )  The  teacher  tells  me  I  may  say  what  I  please.  I  cannot  praise  them  too 
•liighly.  We  felt  the  need  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  I  was  about  to  have  some 
letters  printed  on  cardboard  when  I  saw  your  advertisement  and  said  at  ouoe,  We 
must  have  them.     They  in  every  way  meet  the  demand. 

JProm  E.  A.  MacDouald,  Principal  of  McGlellan  School,  Chicago. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Word  Cases.  I  believe  they  give  the  pupils  the  beel 
jdnd  of  employment  when  not  reciting  that  I  have  found  for  first  graders.  It  keeps 
them  busy,  quiet,  and  profitably  employed. 


-VAILE'S 8 


GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READLNG 

'  For  seven  years  this  reading  matter  has  been  growing  in  use  and  popularity.  U 
Stands  the  test  of  the  school-room  admirably.  Coming  monthly  it  is  always  fresh  to 
the  children,  and  they  are  eager  for  it.  By  original  and  novel  devioes,  it  trains  chil- 
dren to  have  their  thoughts  about  them  when  they  read.  Innocent  traps  and  pitfalls 
«atch  the  stupid  and  heedless,  and  quicken  their  thought  and  attention  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  Indeed  while  it  supplies  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter  its  distinctive 
purpose  is  to  counteract  the  strong  tendency  in  our  school  children  to  read  merely 
words,  words,  words.  This  reading  matter  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  wherever  it 
is  used.  It  is*  very  cheap.  For  the  First,  Seoond,  Foxtbth  and  Fifth  Beadersi  ten 
copies  for  ten  months  cost,  post  paid,  only  $1.00;  20  copies,  $1.50;  30  copies,  $1  75; 
'40  (*opies,  82.00;  and  more  at  same  rate.  Tbn  tbial  oopies  of  ant  ons  ob  a  baxpim 
xyoTY  cp  EACH  GRADE  ONiiY  10  CENTS.  For  the  Thibd  or  low  FoiTRTH  Reader,  the  pries 
is  jnst  double  the  above,  as  the  matter  is  just  double  in  ( '** 

Send  for  free  sample  copy  of  Intelligreu      ,      *— ^  - 
Uve  teacher  wants. 

E.  O.  VAILE,  OAK  PARE  (Chicago),  IL«. 
Editor  INTELLIGENCE  &  THE  WEEK'S  CURRi^ 


J9*0ii  single  Volomes.  by  nutU.  ten  per  oent.  muBt  be  added ;  or  more,  where  eetoAl  ooet  if 
higher  than  ten  per  oent.     all  prices  guarantied. 


LIST  OK  BOOKS 

—FOR— 

Public  School  Libraries 


For  th«  State  of  Witcontin. 


July  1, 1887. 


PREPARED  BY  THE  8TATR  BUPERINTEHDEITT.   ' 


JULY   t,   1887. 


Special  Prices  made  to  Teacherst  Supervisors  and  otherst 

—BY— 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Co. 

23,  25,  27  Euclid  Avenue.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


49-Pitrtlier  Copies  of  tuts  l«lst  Snpplletf  on  Appllcatfon* 


PRIMARY  GRADE. 

KHmil  iVJMte 

iVtM.  DuCa. 

Utterpfwrni^Cat.  H.  H.  JeokBon.!!  »  10  72 
Mrjudij-  TittJe  Hark  and  herFam- 

ily .    H .  H .  JafiksnD 1  25  72 

IIiiiit€r  Cuts  oE  Comorl)a,    H.  H. 

J.<^kson •••WTu^S  S 

Ad  irpntures  of  A  Bro wti  i  ■ .. . .  Mulook     90  54 

LTtUsUm^iPrinff^...-.  ..  "  !«  ^ 
Ihtj  mnd  the  Goblin.    Chas.  B. 

Currs-r      180  90 

Fai^nowaBit, A.L.O.B.     80  48 

World  lit  Home?    Standard  First     ^ 

Rfifcier.... 25  16 

Sl«fle«ofAaieri™nHwtory.  N.8.  ^ 

wCWid  it  to  Md.'  '  Maiitfet  Sid- 

BBj.....*  —  ...*., '":'"'iJ  •••*  ^  "" 

5*tyr»l  HlitorT  Pii>B*    LonuaP. 

Hopkioji  *...*.**.,,. 30 

Frienrlfi  i  n  Furs  and  Fijutb^ra 

iohonnot  .*.^.*..**."---* ^ 

B«xvk  iif  Cats  and  Bofn^.   Juhonnot.  •>••  lo 

iJfttty    Dimple   at   tlranimotheri.  • 

Sor>hio  M&T  *.......,    r,*. 75  47 

l>ottjr  Dimple  at  Home.     Sophie 

M»r ;,....;•      76  47 

IVtly  Dimple   Out  Wuiit.    Sophie     ^ 

MST' - ^  *7 

iVnty  Dimple  ft  tPljiy.    ScFphroMay     75  47 

Iktttr  I^imple  at  SchrniL         "               75  47 

r*ntt7Dimple*KFlyAwfty,     **              76  47 

Fln^yFriHle.,.^ ■      "             76  47 

I>i>ctor  Pnt>a., "             76  47 

littlB  Pitcher ■*             76  47 

Twi  □  Couflina- "              76  47 

Kitty  Lijen "             75  47 

Flflicy  Growinir  Up  ^* "             75  47 

Fire  LittEe  Pcpppni . . , . .  .Mrs.  Dial  1  60  80 

r*tfl  AmbiRfi  Nijihta-     ■         **         IK  78 

Eiiy  SiepiforLittIo  Fi-«*t 24 

doldta  Book  o  f  Choiet?  Heading 28 

mT«rdaleStoryBooki!(l2val8,)    0. 

Optio.....  set  3  00  150 

INTERMEDIATE  QRADE. 

Bitmil  Prif*t9 

PrU*  IHM'a. 

Jonas  Stories  (6  yoIsO Abbott.l6  00  12  70 

The  Dove  and  Other  Stories,  (6  vols.) 

Abbott 500  270 

Geofvie's  Menacerie— Lion;  Rle- 

phsnt;  Camel;  Wolf;  Bear;  Deer. 

Abbott set  4  50  2  45 


Seven  Little  Siiteni  Each  and  Ail, 

Ml:{s  AndrflWB ...|   6t   I   45 

Seven  LitUe  Siiters^  Hound  BalL . 

MiM  Andrews...**.     ** --      60  45 

Rtfiry  of  Our  Country  ■  -  -  Mcrnroe  1  00  72 
Trn  Boyji  Who  Livedo  etc..  From 

hfihg  AftiK ,.*AiidrewB  1  00  72 

Huf>k  of  Fable* * .^cuddor     40  86 

My  Garden  Puts..,*.* ^MaryTi^at  ....  45 

T  ha  V  ik  in  ff  Bodtc jb Srwdd  ar  1  60  90 

Sf  vea  Little  People  and  Fficiuds.^ . 

Soudder 100  66 

1iVi  I  liiim  llflDrr  and  hip  Friends*  * .  ■ 

>Ir3.  Diaa 100  60 

William  Henrj  Letters*. Mrs. DiaE  1  00  60 

Lucy  Maria *'         100  60 

Polfy Odogne    .**. "         100  60 

^tnr>-Book  for  Children,         "         1 00  60 

Jimmmbfis.  **..,*,..*,           "         100  60 

Alice  in  MTondorland Carroll  1  00  60 

Thrn"  thflLookipffglnas,...      "       100  60 

P'.^  and  Q^H. **..*... Yonge  1  25  80 

The  Lancea  of  Lynwoud "      1  26  80 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard.. 

Kirby 60  36 

Storii-d  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals — 

Horao ..Kingston     80  48 

CatsftndDoKB -.       ^*            80  48 

Thfl  World  hv  the  Fireside**  .Kirby  1  76     1  05 

M  r.  W  i  ad  an  ti  Mndain  Ha  i  n . .  MuHAet     75  47 

Friends  Worth  Knowing  J ngBrnQ II  1  00  60 

The  lew  Queen "         1  00  60 

Phil  and  Hifl  Friendn.  *Trowhrldt®  1  26  75 

flans  Brinker Dodge  1  80     1  00 

Br^ititiiQ  Stories  *...*.**-  Moulton  1  26  76 

M  ore  B<?d-tiui  o  Stories ....        ' '        1  25  75 

Xcw  Bed-tinip8ioTie!i*.-.        "        125  76 
Heroes  of  Historr- Vajco  da  (lama* 

Piiiaro.et47..  {evols.j*.Towlp.iia.  1  25  67 

Seven  Little  Sisters . .  AndrcTTB      60  46 

Culon  ial  Djaj  *  *.....,**.,  Markbion  2  50      1  10 

Heroes  of  Chivalry **         2  60     1  10 

ftailc>T  Lifi" * . .Nordhoff  2  50     1  10 

Child  Life -.Whittier  2  00     1  80 

Child  Life  in  Prose....**.         "       2  00     1  30 

Poetry  for  Chidren -  .Eliot     80  78 

^[x  L^torLd^  from  Ambian  Nights.  ■ 

Eljnt 48  32 

Out  Children  •|^  Sotiga Prime  1  00  64 

Chi  Idren  ■*!  Treos.  of  Bng.  Songi .  *  - . 

PalirnivB ..**..  125  88 

Chilif?i'n's  BtorieA  of  Am,  Histor?. 

WHsht 150     100 

Ikjdley  G randohihlron  * . .  *  * Scuddsr  1  66  90 

T  wioe  Told  Tales Haw  thorn  e  1  00  67 


Pariey's  Univen&I  History II  12  II  02 

Oeographioal  Plays Andrews  1  00  75 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  Poetry 

Campbell 100  66 

Fairy  Frisket;  Peeps  at  Insect  Life 

A.L.O.B 80  48 

World  at  Home;  Standard  Second 

Reader 30  19 

World  at  Home?  BUndwd  Third 

Reiid«r 60  32 

Clrandf  athcr' »  Clm  i  r  ^  ^  ■  1 1  jl  w  th  n  rne     45  40 

Queer  Little  People Stowe  1  25  82 

PQ8!*y  WUioft....,-. "126  82 

A  Uok"*  Mission ..,..,      **      1  26  82 

Doi  n  K«  of  B  odJuy  Fii  mil  y .  -  Son  dder  1  80  90 

tlrimm'a  Fitir?  TaJM 76  30 

Faip^fHook MiMMiilock     90  67 

Mfidam  JHow  and  Lndy  Why. 

KiuK(l«>- 66  44 

BookofTaJes 47 

l^TCQ  Aoi«riciin  CImaIcs 47 

TbeJIuroi^;  GroekFuiirTabi.... 

KldiiBlcy  ,..., 40  26 

Water  Biibi&t ...King^ley     66  44 

!Stori€?i  an d  Talcn And or«en  1  00  65 

Wondc3r8t4)rie8..... *"         100  65 

True  Stortee  from  Hut.  and  Biog. 

HflwihorB  c 1  00  66 

Wonder  Book ......... .Hawthorne  1  00  66 

Ttn«]cwothlTal(f!f...H..         **          100  66 

Cliapters  «n  Pl»ttt  Li/tj*. , .  Ilcrrick  1  00  66 

Tho  B  A I  [  0  f  the  Vr  ff  Ala  bks .  l-]y  li  ngo  2  00  1  30 

Robiof^im  CruiK>o.......,.>.D6Foe     76  30 

8wi88  Family  Robina-oa  . . , 75  30 

M&Biennnn  Rpftdy  ^ , . ,  — M AnAtt  1  25  75 

Storied  of  flo  rill  a  Country.. 

DuChiillu 150  96 

Wild  Life  undfir  Eqtialor. 

DuChflillu.. 150  96 

Country  t>fr>warfB. Du  Ch/iillu  1  50  96 

Lowt  io  Jiing^e  *...... r»*         "         150  96 

My  Aiuoffi  Kiagdom....         "         150  96 

HverHead Nichols  150  85 

TTnderFoot... "150  85 

njdOoean.. Tug  or^oU  1  00  54 

My  Laad  n  ad  W  ntor  Fri  ondu      ^ '       1  60  85 

(Thildren  with  tho  Birds. 100  60 

ChUdrcn  with  tho  Anliii*Iij 1  00  60 

Children  with  tho  Fiuhes 100  60 

Lucy  Books  id  vols.L , .  A  bbott . .  net  5  00  2  70 

ADVANCED  QRADE. 

tUtail    Prietto 

iViV«.  Dufia. 

Albert  N'yania. Baker  1  75  116 

Nile  Tribntaries  of  Abyssinia    **     1  75  1  15 

Voyage  of  the'Vega'.  Nordenskiold  1  75  1  15 
Journey  Thro'  Cen.  and  Ba.  Arabia. 

Palgrave 1  75  1  15 

Malay  Ardiipelago Wallace  1  75  1 15 

JapanmOurDay Taylor  1  25  80 

Travels  in  Arabia '*     1  25  80 

Travels  in  South  Africa "     1  25  80 

Central  Asia "125  80 

Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa  '*.  1  25  80 
Siam,  the  Land  of  White  Elephant 

Taylor 125  80 

Politics  for  Young  Americans 

Nordhoff 75  65 

History  of  U.  S.  Navy  for  Boys. . . . 

LoMin*-.... 1  75  1 15 

TheBoysof76 Coffin  3  00  2  00 

Stories  from  Homer Church  1  50  80 

Stories  from  Virgil "150  80 

Self-help Smiles  1  00  65 

Pleasant  Authors  for  Young  Folks 

Harris.... 100  54 

Wmter  in  Central  America 

Sanborn 150  100 

Anecdotes  of  Birds,  Reptiles  and 

Fishes 100  50 

Australian  Wanderers 100  50 

Printer  Boy 1  00  50 

Anecdotes  of  Animals 100  50 

The  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland 

Andersen 1  00  50 


Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals- 
Birds Tenneyl   86  < 

Quadrupeds **  35 

aoodOldTimM KeUogg  1  26 

LiveOakBoys *'       125 

On  the  Threshold Hunger  1  00 

Holmes's  Favorite  Poems 75 

Architecture Clement  2  50 

World  at  Home:  Standard  Fourth 

Reader 75 

World  at  Home;  Standard  Fifth 

Reader 75 

World  at  Home;  Standard  Sixth 

Reader 75 

Heroes  of  the  Desert 1  25 

Story  of  the  Crusades 60 

Old  Greek  Stories  Simply  Told. . . . 

Hanson 1  K 

Shakespeare  Stories  Simply  Told. 

Seymour 1  25 

The  Sea Miehelet  1  50 

Chaucer's  Stories  Simply  Told 

Seymour. ...~ 1  25 

Stories  of  Days  of  King  Arthur. . . . 

Hanson  1  25 

Wanderings  of  JBnsMis.... Hanson  1  25 
America:  A  History. . .  .BCaokensie  1  00 
The  Nineteenth  Century        "        1  00 

Among  the  Stars Gibeme  1  50 

Children's  Stories  in  Am.  History. 

Wright 160 

Feats  on  the  Fiords Martineaa     50 

CroftonBoFS "  50 

Getting  on  in  the  World...  Mathews  1  50 

Child's  England Dickens     75 

Two  YearsBefore  the  Mast. .Dana  1  00 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. . .  .Coffin  3  00 

Spy Cooper  1  00 

fallowing  the  Flag Coffin  125 

Young  People 's  Tennyson — Rolfe     75 

Queen  of  Sheba Aldrich  1  50 

ivory  King Holder  2  00 

Stories  ofthe  Woods Cooper  1  00 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey 

Burroughs 150 

American  Poems Soudder  1  00 

Captains  of  Indnstir Parton  1  25 

Perseverance  Island Fraser  1  50 

Life  at  Puget  Sound Leighton  1  50 

Young  People's  Hist  of  Lreland. . 

Towle 1  50 

African  Crusoes Mrs.  Lee  1  00 

American  Girl  Abroad 

Adeline  Trafton 150 

Yfinn  (T  Folic  J!'  Book  of  Am,  Ktjirrs* 

1 1  igiri  ris<ni * .  - 1  50 

Furt*  fvni  Aft Disuu  1  25 

^.  bH>lhoy  Days ., . ..KitiK^M-m  1  00 

Little  VVf»m™...-.**.p,..,  ,AicH>tt  1  50 

(HI  Kji^hionedOirl **       150 

LIrrloMcn.... "      150 

J^>?;  Ikiji! "       1  50 

Tmii  Brown'fl  School  DUCTS' Hegh Si      75 

Ftory  flf  a  Had  Boy A  Idrioh  1  60 

CliLflAJo  Talopi ........  H  *  *  Edgeworth  1  00 

Tsiicis  from  Shakriipeirio  . . ..  Jjiiab     60 

Th«  Prlnro  jimJ  tho  Pa^.  . .  .Yonge  1  25 

Thfi  Little  Duke *^      125 

lioyji  uf  Other CountriM*...T»vJor  1  25 

iVh&tKnty  Did..,, Cool i. 1ft?  1  50 

First  Stepi!  in  Bok'ntiJ^cKnowk-Hre 

raulBflrt. , „      90 

Adventures  ot  Young  NatmrnlLit- . 

BiHrt....... 1  75 

Riiti.Miiiin  And  Stnrs,...., Gibeme  1  50 
^^'orld'fl  FoundjtlioTif . .,..,.  *'  1  50 
Fiirnfcdenfi  of  Emmroi— Cyrmt;  V^^r- 

in?;  Xeriea;  AUxtwdorr  Gftfurbli 

KhHti:  PetortJkeGt...Ab^»ntt  oa,  1  00 
11"  me*  of  Rom»n  Hlntory— Kf*rou- 

Irin;   lliintiib^l;  Pyirhiu;  JatiiES 

Ca'dftr;  Ni?ro    ....  ■  Abbfitt .  .eoidi  1  00 
Kirlior  British  Kinifs  aadQuMnv— 

.\  If  red:  Wiljifuii  the  Conqgenir; 

Hic^hnrd  1.;  Richard  11.^  MuLTfim- 

fL't  of  Aiijott *..*... Abbott -,«ieh  100 


32 
32 
70 
70 


1  09 


4» 


75 
36 

75 

75 
75 

75 

75 
75 
65 
65 
90 

98 
34 
34 

100 
29 

eo 

200 
07 
69 
45 
100 
134 
66 

100 
86 

70 

75 

100 

95 
50 


100 

80 

80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

39 

100 

60 

42 

66 

66 

84 

90 


110 
90 
90 


lAtor  Britiah  Kings  and  Queens— 

Biflh'd  III ;  Mmt  Queen  of  Scots; 

EUMbeth;  Ohurlesl.;  Charles II. 

AbboU eachflOO    S   60 

Qoeenfl  and  Heroines^-Cleopatra; 

M*rie    Antoinette;    Josephine; 

Hortense;  Mme.  Roland 

Abbott eaohlOO        dO 

Rolen  of  Later  Times-King  PhUip ; 

Hernando  Cortes;   Henry  IV.; 

Louis  XrV.;  Joseph  Bonaparte; 

Lovds  PhiUippe  . . .  .Abbott,  .each  1  00        60 

Stories  of  War E.B.Hale  1  OU        60 

Stories  of  the  Sea *'         100        60 

Stories  of  AdTentnre  ...  *'  1  00  60 
Stories  of  Diseoreries...  "  100  60 
Stories  of  Inventions. . .  "  1  00  60 
YouDf  Folks'  Cyclopedia— 

Of  Persons  and  Places 

ChampUn.Jr ...250     165 

Of  Common  Things 

Champlln,Jr 2  60     165 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Bttmil    PtUtto 
Ptif.     DUe*. 

Ten  Times  One  isTen. .  .E^HaleU  00  tO  65 

IsmaUa Baker  1  75  1  15 

Natural  History  of  Selbome 

White 1  75  1  15 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life. . .  .Holder  2  00  1  33 

Home  Studies  in  Nature Treat  1  20  78 

Around  the  World Smiles  1  60  96 

Upland  and  Meadow Abbott  1  50  1  00 

Wasteland  Wanderings....      '*       1  50  1  00 

Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley  1  50  1  00 

Forms  of  Water T^ndafl  1  50  1  00 

Making  of  New  England. . .  .Drake  1  50  1  00 

American  Authors Harris  1  00  54 

Real  Fairy  Folks Rider  1  50  90 

Qreat  Men  and  Gallant  Deeds 

Edgar 100  55 

Strong  Arm  and  a  Mother's  Bless'g 

KelloCT 1  25  70 

UnseenHand Kellogg  1  25  70 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson ....  Holmes  1  25  83 

Undo  Tom's  Cabin Stowe  1  00  58 

History  of  England  (5  vols.) 

Maoaulay  set  5  00  1  36 

Ladyof  thcLake Scott     75  30 


Pilgrim's  Progress Bunyan  I 

Reader's  Handbook Brewer .  3 

Lives  of  the  Presidents- 
George  Washington . .  .Stoddard  1 

U.S.  Grant "       1 

Science  Gleanings Gibson  1 

Schools  and  Sdioolmasters 

HughMUler 1 

Ace  of  Electricity Beniamin  2 

Wonders  of  Man  and  Nature 

Headley 1 

Tvftuh&e .Scott 

Youths  Hi*t.  of  the  R«b*lUoti .... 

ITiaror 4 

Hiitory  of  JJie  Enslirt  People 

GrcK-ae 1 

Mnrpret  Fuller  0«(if>li . .  Hi^finson  1 

Noun  Wibflte)- *,., .hcudder  1 

Juhrt  IJnincy  Adftms  ,. -Morse  1 

AltiXADder  IljuiiiJiou^^-*  >  ^.I.«(L|re  1 
.iDhn  €-  Cftlhoun  ........  Von  Hoist  1 

Thoimis  .TeffurK^ti  » . . .  * ,  Morse  1 

Banid  Wij^iiTcr  —  *..*..,.  Lodge  1 
Wooder  &i5ries-Thuadi?r  iind  Light- 

ninKJ  f^uhiimc  in  Xiitur*'  Water; 

iJront  liunbj;  Inti'lliKpni;&4:9f  An- 

!mal§;  Wonders  of  Ponipeii  .-ea.  1 
Autot'THt  of  tho  Ereakfiut  Table. . . 

[lolme^ *  * 1 

Di*H«^rtwl  VillmKo  and  TraTeler. .. 

l^oldfluiUh  »...  H...H.... 

Vicar  of  W nkefield Goldnmith 

Ht-roes of  A^tgntrd **,,,*.  —  .Keary  1 

What  Mr.  Darwin  Baw-,..-. 3 

II  istory  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread — 

Maf^e , 1 

Sen  ants  of  tJnj  !i?u»iiia<^h  ....  Mace  1 
Kpo<'h^  of  IiiHtor>-  r28  voln.i .  each.  1 
CiLnipDittts    of  tho  €ivLI    War  (13 

voleJ  - .,,,.* , .  .each  1 

AudEjbon.the  ffaturulist 2 

History  of  the  IBth  Centuir  ^ 

Mankun^ic .  -  — 1 

Lifo  and  Edue.  of  lAum  T^ridgman 

LuLm^on ^ ^ 1 

Education Herbert  Spencer  1 

Egypt,  Past  and  Present. .  .Adams  1 

Books  and  Reading Porter  2 

Book  Lover Baldwin  . . 

History  of  Wisconsin Strong  3 
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STERLING  TWELVEMOS. 


BEST  EDITIONS- 


-CHEAPEST  PRICES 


PRIHTKO  FROM  NEW  PLATC8,  IN  LARGE  TYPE,  ON  OOOD  PAPER.  NEATLY  AND  DURABLY  BOUND. 


PRICE,  60  CENTS  PER  VOLUME.-RETAIL. 
PRICE  TO  DISTRICTS.  30  CENTS  PER  VOLUME;   IN  LOTS  OF  60, 

AT  29  CENTS. 


Adam  Bcde George  Eliot 

Admiral's  Ward Alexander 

iEsop's  Fables.     Over  100  illus 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  .^ 

Arabian  Night's  Entertainment 

Arundel  Motto Mary  Cecil  Hay 

Called  Back Hugh  Conway 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea Baker 

Christmas  Stories Dickens-Collins 

Children  of  the  Abbey 

Complete  Letter  Writer 

Daughter  of  Heth Black 

Deerslayer Cooper 

Dickens's  Child's  England 

Doris "  The  Duchess  " 

Don  Quixote 

Dora  Thome    Bertha  M.  Clay 

East  Lynne Wood 

Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon 


Erling  the  Bold Ballantyne 

Felix  Holt George  Eliot 

Fern  Leaves F^nny  Fern 

Five  Years  Before  the  Mast 

File  118 Gaboriau 

Guy  Mannering Scott 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly Black 

Grimm's  Popular  Tales 

Gulliver's  Trav.  ft  Bar.  Munchausen 

Hyperion Longfellow 

I  vanhoe Scott 

ane  Eyre Bronte 

ohn  Halifax,  Gentleman Mulock 

Cing  Arthur Auth.  of  John  Halifax 

King  Solomon's  Mines Haggard 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii BuTwer 

Lady  Audley's  Secret Braddon 

Last  of  the  Mohicans Cooper 

Madcap  Violet Black 


Ki 


Macleod  of  Dare BUck 

Mill  on  the  Floss George  Eliot 

MoHy  Bawn "The  Duchess  " 

Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue Poe 

Mysterious  Island Verne 

Old  Middleton's  Money Hay 

Oliver  Twist Dickens 

Outre  Mer Longfellow 

Other  People's  Money Gaboriau 

Paul  and  Virginia,  &c 

Phyllis "The  Duchess" 

Pilgrim's  Progress Bunyan 

Pilot Cooper 

Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon Baker 

Robinson  Crusoe DeFoe 

Romola George  Eliot 

Rob  Roy Scott 

Sartor  Kesartus Carlyle 

Scottish  Chiefs Porter 


.Ha£Bard 
....fmae 


Shandon  Bells 

She 

Sketch  Book _ 

Spy .Cooper 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phston Bljick 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw Porter 

That  Beautiful  Wretch Black 

Three  Feathers Black 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rusby 

Tom  Brewn's  School  Days  at  Oxford 

90,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea Verne 

Under  Two  Flags Oaida 

Vanity  Fair Tbackeray 

Waverley Scott 

Willy  Reilly Carleton 

Washington  and  Marion,  (I4fe  of) 

Webster,  (Life  of ) 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 
23,  25,  27  Euclid  Avenue.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PUBLIOATIONS  OF 

THE    BURROWS    BROTHERS   COMPANY, 
23,  26,  27  EUOLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  O. 


Campbell's  Economio  School  Register. 

COPYSIGHTBD. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  removable  insides * 76c. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers 35c. 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently  manufactured  Register  in  the  country.  Its  utiuty  is 
not  less  apparent  than  iu  artistic  merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and  copyrighted  by  ProC 
Campbell,  is  most  economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by  the  reallv  wondbsful  oondea- 
sation  which  it  permits,  is  just  as  economical  of  money.  One  Register,  whicn  will  last  an  ordinary 
School  twoye^rt.  costs  but  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid,  and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  much  longer, 
cosu  less  than  half  as  much. 

Campbell's  Eoonomic  Examination  Beoord. 

Board  Covers,  by  mail,  postpaid,  25  cents. 
This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neatness,  and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possessed  by  the 
preceding.  

WOBD8  COBBECTLY  SPOKEN. 

By  Elkov  M.  Avkkv,  Ph.  D.     Retail  Price,  16  cenu. 
Bound  in  extra  cloth,  stamped  in  black  and  gold,  printed  with  red  line  borders,  wittily  written, 
valuable  to  all  who  would  speak  their  mother  tongue  with  accuracy. 


POPULAR  SYNONYMS. 

Cloth  82mo.    Price,  10  cenu.    By  mail,  18  cents. 
Twenty-five  thousand  words  in  ordinary  use.      Accurate,  cheap,  elegant.    Elegantly  stamped 
in  Ink  and  Gold.  

Thousand  and  One  Questions  and  Answers. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  preparing  for  Examinations,  for  review- 
ing  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  Reference  Books.    They  can  be  sold  in  every  family  that  has 
children  to  educate.    The  author  of  these  Books  is  an  experienced  teacher. 
On  U.  S  History Hathaway  50c.  I  On  English  Grammar Hathaway  50c. 

**   Geography **  50c.  I    **  Physiology  and  Hygiene **         60c. 

•*  Arithmetic * '         50c.  |    **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching      •  *         6©c. 


BUSK'S  MODEL  SELECTIONS. 

Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.    Paper,  25  cts.;  Boards,  40  cU. 

No.  I.  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Principles  of  Elocution,  embracing  the  subject  of  Elementarr 
Sounds,  Pitch,  Volume,  Quality,  Movement,  Accent,  Emphasis,  Articulation,  Gesture,  etc.  No.  I V. 
is  devoted  to  selections  tor  the  Young. 

Lithographed  Covers,  about  150  pages,  12rao.  in  each  number. 

The  Perfect  Progressive  Euohre  Soore-lCarker. 

COPYRIGHTKD. 
PJUCS8 :     For  3,  4  or  ft  TrUm,  $0.50  per  Mt,  portpkhl. 
"   e,  7or8      '•  M      " 


No  Sticky  wafers. 
No  mistakes. 


9  or  10 

"11  "  1.00      "  " 

"U  "  1.15      "  « 

N  ones.— Seta  can  be  oaad  ooly  for  d«i|(ii»lc<l  nnmlwr  of  Ubioi. 


Absolutely 
inlaUible. 


APPLETON'S    SCIENCE    TEXT-BOOKS. 
VOLUME  VIII.    JUST  ISSUED. 

TpE  ELEMElJT^  OF  pOLITIdAL  EdOllOBiy. 

With  Some  Applications  to  tlie  Qnestions  of  tbe  Day. 

By  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  University. 

In  this  book  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy  are  pre- 
sented in  a  plain  anci  simple  form.  The  main  topics  are  treated;  the 
fundamental  principles  are  emphasized;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
duce a  detailed  and  exhaustive  treatise.  Sociahsm,  Taxation,  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  Bimetallism,  United  States 
Notes,  Banking,  the  National  Banking  System,  the  Labor  Question, 
Co  operation,  and  other  leading  questions  of  the  day  are  treated  in  a 
brief  and  simple  manner. 


12mo,  363  pages.    Introduction  price,  $1.20. 

VOL  UMES  PRE  VIO  USL  Y  ISSUED 

Vol.  I.  CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Introduction  price  $1.  20. 

Vi>L.  II.    TRACY'S    ESSENTIALS    OF    ANATOMY,    PHYSIOLOGY    AND 
HYGIENE.     Introduction  price  $1.00. 

Vol.  III.  HOLDER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY.     Introduction  price  $1.20. 

Vol.  IV.  LE  CONTE'S  COMPEND  OF  GEOLOGY.     Introduction  price  $1.20. 

Vol.  V.  WILLIAMS'  APPLIED  GEOLOGY.     Introduction  price  $1.20. 

Vol.  VI.  YOUMANS'   DESCRIPTIVE   BOTANY.     Introduction  price  $1.20. 

Vol.  VII.  BENTLEY'S   PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.     Edited  by  Eliza  A. 
Youmans.     Inti'oduction  price  $1.20. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers  on 
receipt  of  the  introduction  prices.     Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  series. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  tork.       Boston.       Chicago.       Atlanta.       San   Francisco. 
C.  E.  LANE,   General  ^Vestern  Agent, 

152  &  154  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

199  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO, 

Lirgest  lannliictDnrs  Id  the  World  of  School  FDrnltnn  aid  SnppUas. 

LUNAR 

Tellurian  Zoned  Globe. 

Hold  by  Hobscriptloii  Only. 


NO  SCHOOL, 

No  intelligent  Family 

Should  be  without  thrs 
Tellurian  Globe. 


Andrews    New   Spring  Roll  Map    Case. 


Improvement  over  all  othere.  as  any  map  can  bu  removed  nt  will.    Made  any  else  lor  any 

set  of  maps  or  charts.    Send  for  Ii»t«  of  mapo,  and  our  beantlftil 

ANATOMICAI.  CHARTS 


B^For  tlie  Potter  Blaokboard  Material,  Alpha  Dusile 
plating,  60  kinds  of  Globes,  etc.,  address  as  above. 


Crayons,  Liquid 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Prospectus  for  1888.-A  Beantifnl  Christmas  Nnmber. 

The  holiday  ifssue,  now  ready,  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  no  serial 
matter.  The  cover  is  enriched  by  an  ornamental  border  printed  in  jjold.  The 
price  is  as  usual,  25  cents.  It  contains  the  most  delightful  stones,  poems 
and  essays  by  distinguished  writers,  and  superb  illustrations. 

Among  the  important  articles  to  appear  ouring  the  year  1888  are  the  follow- 
ing  —  Send  for  prospectus: 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  will  contribute  rejcurlariv  to  each  number  during 
the  year.  He  will  write  of  many  topics,  old  and  new,  and  in  a  familiar  and  personal  way. 
which  will  form  new  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  author  and  his  thousands  of  readers. 
In  the  first  paper,  entitled  "  A  Chapter  on  Dreams,"  appearing  in  the  January  number,  he 
relates  inclaentallv,  in  connection  with  the^^eneral  subject,  some  in terestingr  facts  concern- 
InflT  the  origrin  of  the  now  famous  story.  "  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS,  by  W.  S.  CHAPLAIN,  will  be  the  first  of  an  especially  im- 
portant and  intereetingr  series  of  papers  on  railways,  their  administrations  and  construc- 
tion, including  great  engineering  feats,  famous  tunnels  and  passes,  and,  indeed,  those 
branches  of  the  subject  which  in  this  day  engage  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  The 
Illustrations  which  will  accompany  this  series  will  be  very  elaborate,  original,  and  beauti- 
ful.   The  authors  and  the  titles  of  the  future  articles  will  be  announced  later. 

DR.  D.  A.  SARGENT'S  papers  on  Physical  Proportions  and  Physical  Training  will 
be  continued  by  several  of  increasing  interest,  with  as  rich  and  unique  illustration  as 
those  which  have  already  appeared. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  of  snecial  interest  will  be  those  on  the  Campaign  of 
Waterloo,  by  JOHN  C.  ROPES:  on  "The  Man  at  Arras,"  by  E   H.  BLA8HFIELD:  two 

Sipers  by  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  illustrating  results  of  recent  Egyptian  research;  a  fur- 
er  article  by  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP,  on  a  subject  connected  with  his  recent  contri- 
bution on  Wagner,  and  many  others  of  equal  interest,  PROFESSOR  SHALER'S  articles 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  will  be  continued;  and  articles  upon  two  of  the  most  intei^ 
esUng  groups  of  contemporary  European  writers  will  be  accompanied  by  rich  and  novel 
portraits  illustrations. 

ELECTRICITY  in  its  various  applications  as  a  motive  power,  EXPLOSIVES,  etc..  will 
be  the  subjects  of  another  group  of  illustrated  articles  of  equal  practical  interest,  by 
leading  authorities  upon  these  topics. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  written  to  his  friend,  Moscheles.  at  a  peculiarly 
interesting  time  of  his  career,  will  furnish  the  substance  of  several  articles  of  great 
Interest  to  musical  readers,  which  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits  and  drawings  from 
Mendelssohn's  own  hand. 

THE  FICTION  will  be  strong,  not  only  in  the  work  of  well  known  writers,  but  in  that 
of  new  authors,  in  securing  whose  co-operation,  the  Magazine  has  been  so  fortunate 
during  its  first  year  of  publication.  A  serial  novel,  entitled  "  Firet  Harvests,"  by  FRED- 
ERIC J.  STIM80N,  will  be  begun  in  the  January  number,  and  early  in  the  year  novelettes 
will  be  published  by  HENRY  JAMES  and  H.  C,  BITNNER.  The  short  stories  are  of  notic- 
able  strength  and  freshness. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  The  Magazine  will  show  increased  excellence  in  its  Illustrations. 
They  will  be  more  abundant  and  elaborate  than  ever.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers 
to  represent  the  hegt  work  of  the  leading  artists,  and  to  promote  and  foster  the  most  skillful 
methods  of  wood  engraving* 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  —To  enable  readers  to  possess  the  Magazine  from  the  first  number 
(January,  1887)  the  following  inducements  are  offered: 

A  year's  subscription  and  the  numbers  for  1S87, M  60 

A  year's  subscription  and  the  numbers  for  1887,  bound  in  two  volumes,  cloth, 

gilt  top, « 00 


$3.00   A    YEAR,  25    CENTS    A    NUMBER. 

Remit  by  bank  check  or  money  order  to 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York. 

SJ»ECJAL  ARRAJVC^HAf  BXTS  with  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  the  pub- 
lishers enable  us  to  offer  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  with  the  WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF 
EDUCATION  at  the  low  combination  rate  of  $3.35  for  both.  Send  your  order  now.  Subscrip- 
tions may  begin  at  any  time.    Address,  Jourt^al  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis, 


To  make  the  study  of  Word  Analysis  interesting  and  profit- 
able you   should   use 

WORK  WITH  WORDS 

By  W.  S.  JOHNSON  and  J.  N.  HUMPHREY, 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  by  a  new  method.  The  pupil  finds  his  otvn 
derivatives.  The  analysis  and  meaning  are  written  out.  It  substitutes  investi- 
gation for  memorizing. 

It  is  thoroughly  practical  and  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  and  true  love  for 
the  work. 

Don't  carry  another  class  over  the  subject  in  the  old  way  but  send  for  circular 
and  sample  copy  (loaned  to  teachers)  to 

J.  N.  HUMPHREY.  Publisher, 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.  TEACHERS !  "^^'•V^^^^ 

**w        *  V     Hch(K)Is  in  jrood  quiet  or- 

28,  26,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE,  ^jr.    Each  wt   containH  :il8  larRo  lK?aiitif  ui 

^,    ^     ^        ^  I  chronic)  excelsior,  merit  and cre<llt  cards ele- 

CLEVELAND,  O.  jrantly  lithographed  In  sixty  different  de- 

.    _  :  piffns,  colors  and  mottoes:  price  per  set,  fl: 

half  set  lOH  cards  50c.  Larffc  set  sampler 
rjimnhftl I'q  EcH)N()Mic  School  Rkgihter  pix»tty  chi\)mo  day  schtx)]  reward,  prizi».  fine 
_  *"  r  _  .   _  Copyriffhted.  |  ffift  cards  and  teachers'  schtx>l  supplies,  30c. 

In  very  attractive  Hoartl  Covers,  with  i  Price  list  and  low  samples;  all  postpaid  by 
removahle  Insldes.  -  -  75cti3  i  mall.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please  send 
Fillers,  Manilla  Covers      -        -    ;«>  **  a  trial  orrler 

t^kV  1     *r  V  V  ^  »  ,.      *.     '  A.  J.  PX)r('H  &  (X)..  WARREN,  PA. 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  exct»llently    _____  . 

manufactured  Refrister  made  in  the  country.  '  .   .  ^n^      ^^  ^n^  •     ^^      ^.^.^.^p* 
Tts  Mf  f/ff  u  is  not  less  imparent  than  lt<<  nrtMir    Nl  fl     f;  fl  I     ll      ^  t.  t.    | 
merit     The  Block  System,  originated  and'  I  ^  V^     \.yV^L.L^      I     LL  I   • 
copyriirhted   by   Prof    Campbell,    is    most       c-     ^  a  ti      «  i*w    «        * 

economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record.  ,  -Send  one  dollar  in  currtmcy.  with  size  of 
and  by  the  really  won(l4>rful  condensation  '  ^''^  njually  worn,  and  try  a  pair  of  our 
which  It  permits,  is  Just  as  economical  of,  Magnetic  Insoles  for  rheumatlsni.  cold  feet 
money.  fV /^4/fxfm  m7i  iV^  iH// M*»f  nn  or- '  «"^  t>^  .^'•'■<^" Nation  They  are  the  most 
dinarySr/jooU.nfMyMrH,  costs  but  75  cents  by  powerful  made  In  the  world.  The  wearer 
mall,  postpaid,  and  a  renuwin?  Filler,  last-  feels  the  warmth  life  and  reyitaHzalion  in 
ing^as^ufh  longer,  osts  less^han  half  as  ;  thj-,-^-- nfjt^^^^^^ 

;  Send  your  address  for'the  "New  Departure 

SPECIAL  .VOr/r«.-()nre«^iptof  price.  ,  *".??e,'l*c«*  Treatment  Without   Mo<!ieine." 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address,  I  J^}}  thousands  of  tejtiraoniaK     Write  us 
and  if  on  examination  it  Is  not  <k'sired.  we  ,  f"»  particulars  ot  difficulties 
will,  upon  its  r  'turn,  postpaid,  in  ^ood  con-       fj"''  MaRnetic  Kidney  Belt^  for  ffentlemen 
dltion  and  within  reasonable  time,  refund  I  ^"POf'*'^^\>;,^"'-<^^he^«"^^^^ 
fhia  full  umrkiint  wlthout  medlcIne:    Pain  in  the^  Dack.  head 

tne  run  amount.     ^ .  ^^.  ^,^^^^  ner^-ous  debility.  lumba«o.  Reneral 

r«-*,,^u<vn'c  r««.,«««;/>  Examiwtion  ,  ^<^^*l'tv,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  neuralgrla. 
tampbell  S   bCOnomie  reV/ohd        '  sciatica,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  torpid  llver. 

~    ~~ ^  ,,  .,         ..,    ^      seminal,  emissions,  irapotency.hearf disease. 

Boui'fl  Coiurn^hymail,  ttoapaUt,  -  V5  r/«.  ^^ .^p^p^ia^  i^^^i^p^tion,  hernia  or  rupture. 
This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neat- '  piles,  etc.  Consultation  free  Price  of  Belt 
ness.  and  ocon(miy  of  time  and  price  pos-  with  Majrnetic  Insoles,  110  Sent  by  express 
sessed  by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  |  C.  O.  D  or  by  return  mail  upon  receipt  of 
approval  in  same  way.  subject  to  refund  of  i  price  Send  measure  of  wajst  and  size  of 
price  upon  return  ■  shoe  worn  Send  for  circulars.  Order  direct. 
---                                      -I     Note  — The  above  descrlfcel  Belt  with 'In- 


m 


QllPlf  CVC  PCI  I    rnillinQV      ^oles  is  warranted  to  positively  cure  chronic 

Wwl^tit  DELL  rllUllUlff^     ca*es  of  seminal  cmiiss^ons  and  inii>oteocy 

Bells  ofPiir<>  Copper  and  Tiu  for  Churches,  or  money  refunded  even  after  one  year's 

Schools,  Firp  Alarms, Farms,  etc.    Fl^LLl    trial 

VN'ARRANTKl).    Catalogue  sent  Free.  THE  MA (5 NETIC  APPLIANCE  CO  , 

VAN0UZEr4  &T1FT,  CinQinn«ti.O  I  m  Dearborn  St.  (  hicatfo.  HI. 


Eclectic  Series,  Announcements 

Revised  and  Improved  Edition  of  Andrews's  Manual  of  Constitution. 

A  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  instruction  of  Amer- 
can  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  I.  W.  An- 
drews, LL.  D.,  Marietta  College,  New  Edition,  Revised  to  date  by  the  Author, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  grammar,  high  school  and  college  grades;  re-set  entire 
and  printed  from  new  type.     i2mo.,  408  pp.,  $1.00.     By  mail,  $1.17. 

McGUFFEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY   SERIES. 

For  Third  Reader  Grade:  Familiar  Animals  and  their  Wild 
Kindred,     208  pp. ,  full  cloth.     Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  50c. 

For  Fourth  Reader  Grade:  Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land 
and  Air.  208  pp.,  full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price, 
50c.     (Nearly  ready.) 

These  books  are  liberally  and  accurately  illustrated.  The  designs  were  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  the  lessons  they  illustrate,  and  include  actual  por- 
traits of  many  famous  animals. 

The  field  of  natural  history  is  approached  by  simple  description  and  anecdote. 
The  interest  in  reading  is  awakened  by  addressing  the  universal  love  of  living 
creatures,  and  habits  of  observation  are  cultivated  by  pointing  out  likenesses 
and  differences  in  the  forms  and  adaptations  of  animals. 

OTHER  NEVir  PUBLICATIONS. 

Palmer's  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17.  By  F.  B.  Palmer, 
Principal  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.     Cloth,  340  pp. 

White's  Pedagogy.  By  mail,  $1.17.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  Cincin- 
nati Schools.     Cloth,  340  pp. 

White's  Monthly  Record.  By  mail,  48c.  For  record  of  monthly  esti- 
mates, on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools. 

Sample  Copy  and 
Introauction  Pi 


'nee. 


Eclectic  Guide  to  Heath  (Temperance  Physiology),    .    .    .  $0.60 
The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary  Temperance  Physiology),  .      .30 

Morris's  Scripture  Readings 60 

Eclectic  Language  Lessons 35 

Aborn's  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing 35 

Eclectic  German  Primer 20 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader, 25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader 35 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader 42 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader, 60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader, 72 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  First  Reader, 15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader, 25 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  Third  Reader, 35 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  Fourth  Reader 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  (in  preparation),  

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  

The  publishers  offer  special  rates  on  supplies  of  the  Eclectic  Series  for  first  Introduc- 
tion. Address  for  Proposition  of  Exchaufire  and  Introduction  Rates  and  Complete  Cata- 
logrue. 

YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  PnbMers,  Gincinnati,  0. 

Vol.  xvni..  N0.2.-1. 


BOTANY  Y{\\  ^l  \\\M$. 


HOOKSR'S  SCIENCE  PRIMER  OF  BOTANY. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  little  work  designed  to  supply  an  element- 
ary knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  of  plant-life,  together  with  the  means 
to  observe  plants  methodically.     Fully  illustrated. 
Introduction  Price,  3S  Cents, 

YOUMANS'  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children.    The  true  object- 
ive method  applied  to  elementarv  science  teaching.     Plants  themselves  are 
the  objects  of  study.    The  pupil  is  told  very  little,  and  from  the  beginning 
throughout  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  his  knowledge  of  the  plant. 
Introduction  Price,  64  C»nt». 

YOUMANS'  DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY. 

A  practical  guide  to  the  classification  of  plants  with  a  Popular  Flora.  In 
this  work  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Botany  by  direct  observa- 
tion of  vegetable  forms.  The  book  provides  for  the  study  of  all  those 
features  that  are  used  in  classification  and  illustrates  by  practical  examples 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations  in  Systematic  Botany. 
Introduction  Price,  $1,»0, 

BENTLEY'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

Prepared  as  a  sequel  to  Descriptive  Botany  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans. 
Designed  to  give  an  elementary  account  of  Structural  and   Physiological 
Botany,  or  of  the  inner  and  minute  organisms  and  activities  of  plants. 

IrUroduetlon  Price,  $i,»0. 

HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Modified  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans. 
Six  charts  mounted  on  rollers  containing  nearly  five  hundred  figures  colored 
to  the  life,  which  represent  twenty- four  orders  and  more  than  forty  species 
of  plants.  These  charts  are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  ever  published  and 
form  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  systematic  study  of  Botany.  Teachers  find 
them  indispensable  to  successful  class-work. 

Prim,  per  net  witti  Key,  mounted  on  "  Kx^^Mor  Map  Supporter,"  $19,25.    Without  sup- 
porter, $ir).7.'i. 

Specimen  copies  mailed,  postpaid,  to  teachers  —  for  examination  —  at  the 
introduction  prices.     Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

NEW  YORK.       BOSTON.       CHICAGO.       ATLANTA.       SAN  FRANCISCO. 


It  is  one  thinif  to  have  flatteiinir  tefltimoniais  from  thot^e  who  kuow  nothing  about  your 
work,  and  quite  another  thinK  to  prove  your  succew  by  your  work.  The  ('o-operatlve 
ABSOciation.  170  State  St.,  Cbioaf^o,  not  only  have  the  teBtimonialH.  (and  that  too  from 
teachers  who  have  actually  secured  plaoea  throui^h  them),  biit'they  can  «how  from  the 
actual  posltiona  filled  that  they  merit  the  cimfldonce  of  all  teachers  and  of  School  Boards. 
In  our  last  issue  we  <iuoted  some  positions  for  specialists  they  had  filled.  The  following  are 

SOME  OF  THE  POSITIONS  IN   WISCONSIN 

that  they  have  filled  during  the  past  two  years:  Principalships.  Marinette:  Black  River 
Falls:  Whitewater;  Bloomer;  Albany;  Mondovl:  Racine— (Ward);  Prairie  du  Sac;  Hazel 
Green;  Bloomer;  Shell  Lake  (twice);  Prescott;  Patch  Gntve:  Juneau;  Wausau;  Ham- 
mond; Darlingrton.  Assistant  HiKh  Sch<x)l.  Grammar  and  Primary:  Eagle  River;  White 
water;  Spencer;  Racine;  Chippewa  Falls;  Oconto  (two);  Marinette  (three);  Green  Bay; 
Path  Grove;  Belolt;  Black  River  Falls.  Specialists.  River  Falls  Primary  (State  Normal): 
Belolt,  Modern  Lang,  College  (twice):  Galesville,  Music.  (^oUejre;  Milwaukee.  Mathematics, 
College;  Marinette,  Kindergarien:  Oshkosh,  Music,  State  Normal;  Galesville.  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Galesville,  Professor  of  Lang.;  Plattville  Dep't,  State  Normal;  Milwau- 
kee, Headmaster  Academy. 

No  live  teacher  will  fail  to  write  to  this  agency  an<l  learn  what  their  work  actually  Is. 
They  don't  indulge  in  speculations  or  pn)mi6es.  nor  is  their  work  a  new  experiment,  but 
present  you  with  facts  that  are  convincing.    Write  to  the  manager  for  circulars. 

Address,  ORVILLE  BREWER,  170  State  St.,  Chicago. 

[CUT  THIS  orx.] 


THE  LATKST, 

the  largest,  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  popu- 
lar Teachers*  book  pablished  is  the 


PRACTICAL 

QUESTION  BOOK 

6,000    QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

15  branches  of  study.    More  excellent  fea- 
tures than  In  any  other.    Lai  ge  12mo. 
400  pages.  Price  only  $1.50.  Terms  to    . 
agents  most  liberal.  Begin  now.     ■' 

^^.  BDUGATlillllAL  PUBLI8HIJI6  CO.. 
^^-        SOBromfleldSt.,       ^ 

BOSTON 


To  make  the  study  of  Word  Analysis  interesting  and  profit- 
able you  should   use 

WORK  WITH  WORDS 

By  W.  S.  JOHNSON  and  J.  N.  HUMPHREY, 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  by  a  new  method.  The  pupil  finds  his  own 
detivoHves,  The  analysis  and  meaning  are  written  out.  It  substitutes  invesH- 
g€tHan  for  memorizing. 

It  is  thoroughly  practical  and  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  and  true  love  for 
the  work. 

Don't  carry  another  class  over  the  subject  in  the  old  way  but  send  for  circular 
and  sample  copy  (loaned  to  teachers)  to 

J.  N.  HUMJPHRBY,  Publisher, 


5CRIfiNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


AN  IMPORTANT 
CLUB  OFFER 


SCRIBNER'5 
MAGAZINE 


fii 


m 


w 


fcp 


r^nives  its  readers  literature  of  lasting  inter- 
l\j|i]-est  aad  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautifully 


illustrated  and  has  already  g-ained  a  monp 
than  national   circulation  exceeding*  123.0O0 
copies  monthly.    ^  ^/^  /%.   /^    /t.     ^    y^    /^  /^  j^ 


^-PRICE  23  CENTS  A  NUMBER  $a^^  A  YEAR-^ 


1  '*^_»'^,^^_  ^^^i^:^ 


i^^lSPECIAL  ARRANGEMEMTS 


J  With  Me55P5. 

|Charle5  Scribner]?  Jons    the  Pobli^Kcpj  enable  us 
to  offcp  5CRIBNER^5  MAGAZINE  with  the 


■\77"i©coiisi2i  JoiamaO.  of  EcLiacaution 

At  the  low  combination  rate  of  I3. 40  for  both.     Send  your  order  now.    Sub- 
scriptions may  begin  at  any  time.     Address, 

Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wlscopin  Jouriiiil  of  EJucdtion. 

Every  Teacher  in  the  State  should  read  it.     It  will  be  made  more  varied  and 
stronger  during  the  coming  year  than  ever  before. 

Clu-bbing    Rates. 

By  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  special 
rates  to  subscribers  to  the  Journal: 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  with 

Littell's  Living  Age  ($8.00)  for $8.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  ($3.00) 3.40 

Century  Magazine  ($4.00) 4.45 

St.  Nicholas  ($3.00) 3.45 

Library  Magazine 1.50 

Address: 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edocation,  Madison,  Wis. 


Powell's  IdiKie  Series 


VICTORIOUS. 


Introdnced  Since  September  1st,  1887,  in  tlie  Mile  Schools  of 

Oshkosh,     Neenah,     Menasha,    Appleton, 

De  Pere,     Green  Bay,     Manitowoc,     Elkhorn, 

Baraboo,     Waupaca,     ^Vest  Superior,     ^Vhitewater, 
Plymouth,    Lancaster,    Darlington,    Black  River  Falls, 

Wisconsin;  and 


Minneapolis, 

Faribault, 


Winona,  Duluth, 

Owatonna,  Austin, 


Minn. ;   besides  many  smaller  places. 

The  Universal  Popularity  of  Powell's  Series 

Is  shown  by  its  rapidly  growing  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Series,  alone,  begins  with  lowest  grades  and  supplies  a  complete, 
carefully  graded  course  of  language  training. 

Avoiding  the  technicalities  of  the  ordinary  Grammar,  and  the  senseless,  pu- 
erile, teaching  of  certain  so-called  Language  Books,  Powell's  Language  Series 
is  scientific  in  treatment,  logical  in  arrangement  and  makes  the  pupil  master  of 
the  practical  use  of  words  in  conversation  and  written  composition. 

You  desire  results.    These  books  give  them. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  any  of  our  School  Text  Books 
is  solicited  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.        Address, 

Educational  Publishers.  P.  S.  BELDEN,  Manager, 

or 
D.  H.  SMALLEY,  Ag't, 
184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FEnnsglvanfa    EdnEatlnnal   BnrEan. 

ESTABLISHED    1880. 

'W^estern  Department.  Register  Now. 


We  need  several  hundred  Skilled  Teachers.  ■ 

Miss  D.  D.  Barlow,  Newton,  Kansas,  savs:  I  can  testify  to  the  promptness  and  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  Pa.  Ed.  Bureau,  throujfh  which  I  secured,  within  a  month  after  reKisteringr, 
an  excellent  position.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  agrcncy  to  others  dosiringr 
good  positions. 

Send  for  circulars. 

L.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager,  205  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Fa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN 


Physiology  and  Hygiene 


By  J,  H.  KELLOGG,  M.  D., 


Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Public  Health  Assooiation, 
Socicte  D'  Hy^ene  of  France,  British  and  American  Associations  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  etc. 


Many  hastily  prepared  books  have  appeared  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  several  States,  with  reference  to  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  but  none  have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

After  years  of  wide  experience,  and  with  special  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  this  very  important  subject,  Dr.  Kellogg  has  now  prepared  a 
book  that  strikes  the  "Golden  Mean''  between  unwise  conservatism 
on  one  side,  and  unscientific  radicalism  on  the  other.  The  character 
and  reputation  of  the  author  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  book 
will  be  a  safe  and  reliable  guide, — thoroughly  scientific  and  eminently 
practical. 

Believing  that  the  preservation  of  health  is  the  vital  point  of  this 
study,  the  author  has  devoted  to  Hygiene  the  space  and  attention 
which  it  deserves,  thus  giving  the  book  a  value  possessed  by  no  other 
publication  of  its  kind. 

The  language  of  the  book  is  clear  and  simple,  and  definitions  and 
statements  are  presented  in  a  style  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren, and  calculated  to  arouse  their  interest  in  the  subject  studied. 


Price  for  examination  or  introdticiion^  33  cents;  mailing  price  ^  40  cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 

Address: 

iA£.   J.   BUTTON. 

General  Western  Agent  for  255  and  257,  Wabash  Ave., 

Harper  &  Bros.'  School  Books.  Chicago,  111. 


APPLETON'S 


STANDARD  SYSTEM  OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


The  most  perfectly  graded  system  published.       The  only 

copy  books  in  which  GRADED  COLUMNS 

are  used  to  develop  movement 


THE  SERIES. 


LEAD    PENCIL    COURSE.    I    a  beautiful  Language  Method. 

3  Numbers.  i 


SHORT    COURSE.  Whole  Letter  Practice, 


Tracing  2  Numbers  without 
Tracing  7  Numbers. 


Graded  Columns, 
Elementary  Movement  Exercises. 


GRAMMAR    COURSE.  ^^^^^^^  Grading  Standard  Forms, 

Natural  Shadmef  ol  Letters, 
7  Numbers  AND  Movement    1  Variety  of  Combinations. 

"^^^-  I      Literary  Character  of  Copies. 

NEW^  FEATURES. 

JUST  ISSUED.— Supplementary  Movement  Books, 

"A"  and  "B." 

IN    PREPARATION.— A  complete    system    of   Business 
Forms. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  prices ,  etc.    Special  terms  made  on  class 
supplies. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.       Boston.       Chicago.       Atlanta.       San  Francisco. 


YELLO^V^STONE    PARK- 

Teachers  en  route  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

National  Educational  Association 

To  be  held  at 

San  JPrancisco,  July  17  to  20,  1888, 

Should  see  that  the 

RETURN     PORTION 

Of  their  tickets,  as  issued  them  at  Council  Bluffs,  Pacific  Junction, 
Atchison,  Kansas  City,  or  St.  Louis, 

«<READ  FORTHE  RETURN  TR1PI>* 

—  FROM  — 

^an  Francisco  via  the  ^ha^ta  ^oate, 

(The  all  rail  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore. ) 

PORTLAND,  TAGOMA  and  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

This  is  the  only  all  rail  line  to  the 

Yellowstone  fJational  f ari^, 

And  the  only  one  of  the  Trans-Continental  lines  running  Dining 
Cars. 

For  full  information  as  to  rates,  tickets,  copies  of  Yellowstone 
Park  maps,  1888  Wonderland,  etc.,  address  or  call  on  your  nearest 
ticket  agent,  any  authorized  representative  of  this  company,  or 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


nr 


THE  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Current  affairs  now  receive  reirular  attention  in  all  the  best  schools.  But  the  dally 
paper  contains  so  much  that  younfir  people  ougrht  not  to  see,  and  that  sensible  people  do 
not  want  to  read,  that  Its  use  by  pupils  is  of  very  questionable  propriety. 

THE     3a£BBK*S     OUHRENT 

contains  the  most  carefully  sifted,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  reliable  record  of  current 
matters  for  the  wc^k  that  can  be  found.  It  Is  absolutelv  clean  and  free  from  all  criminal 
and  sensational  matter.  Desifpned  expressly  for  the  school  and  for  all  busy,  IntcUifirent 
persons. 

SF>eOI7^L.    TRIKL-    OF^F^eR. 

In  order  to  secure  a  trial  of  it  in  the  hope  of  its  permanent  use,  it«  publisher  makes 
tills  special  offer:  For  any  class  or  set  of  pupils  who  have  never  taken  the  paper,  any  num- 
ber or  copies  all  to  one  name,  will  be  sent  fer  any  number  of  weeks,  ending'  by  or  before 
June  11, 1888,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  week  for  ten  copies,  no  order  less  than  $1.00  ac- 
cepted. This  is  a  special  trial  offer  as  It  pretends  to  be.  and  is  open  to  New  Subscribers 
Only.    In  its  standGard  literature  department,  begrinuintf  March  19,  Shakespeare's  play  of 

JUL-IUS     OT^BST^R 

be^an  with  full  notes,  and  will  bo  completed  by  June  11.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  the  reading:  of  this  play  with  your  school.  If  you  wish  the  entire 
play,  order  promptly  as  only  a  limited  supply  of  back  numbers  remain.  Send  cash  with 
order,  to 

E.  O.  VAILE,  Publisher,  Oak  Park,  III. 

WANTED,  LADY  TEACHERS! 

Ijady  teachers  of  f?ood  standingr  and  (graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools ;  of  such  coUegres 
as  Wellesley,  Vassar.  Smith  and  the  best  lady  seminaries,  whether  experienced  or  not; 
also  lady  teachers,  who,  though  not  graduates,  have  had  successful  experience,  are  in- 
vited to  correspond  with  our  agrency. 

We  are  flndingr  moreirood  places  for  lady  teachers,  at  largre  salaries,  than  can  be  secured 
by  any  other  means.  Just  look  at  some  of  the  following  samples  of  positions  we  have 
filled  with  lady  teachers. 

In  the  State  Normals:  Whitewater,  Wis..  $900:  Literature;  Primary  Trainingr  teacher, 
River  Falls,  Wis.,  $7»X);  Preceptress,  Culleffe  Olivet,  Mich..  1700;  Music,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  IflOO; 
Model  Department.  Winona,  Minn.,  $700;  Training  teacher,  Farnville,  W.  Va.,  $800;  Art, 
Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  $700;  St.  Paul,  Traininjp  teacher. 

Principals  of  Hinrh  Schools.  Bismarck.  Dak.,  $750;  Boise  Cit}%  Idaho,  $8n0;  Helena, 
Mont.,  $800;  East  Waterloo,  Iowa,  $700;  Black  River  Falls.  Wis.,  $600;  Hinsdado,  111.,  $600; 
Hyde  Park.  111.,  $800;  (^harlotte,  Mich.,  $850;  Muskfjron.  Mich.,  $800. 

Grammar  and  Primary.  Mlnnenpolin.  Minn.,  $»r)<»;  Bismarck,  Dak.,  two,  $050;  Fargro, 
Dak..  $«ft0;  Evanston,  111.,  $600;  Thicagro,  Forestville  School,  $850;  Aspen,  CoL,  $800;  Dead- 
wood,  Dak..  $750;  Collins.  Colo..  $800. 

Write  to  the  Teachers'  Cooperative  Association  and  learn  what  they  are  doing"  for  lady 
teachers.  It  will  certainly  pay  you  and  it  can  do  you  no  harm  to  l)ecome  accjuainted  with 
their  work  and  keep  posted  on  the  "signs  of  the  times." 

Address, 

170  state  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CYCLOPAEDIHS. 


'NOT  EQIJALLED  by  AJ4Y  OTIIER. 


Everj'  home,  school,  and  office  needs  a  CH-clopedia,  which  should  be  reliable,  fresh  as  to 
inforpiation,  and  low  In  price.  JohnHon^s  (1SS7)  is  ten  jears  later  than  either  Appletons' 
or  the  Britannica,  Is  more  reliable  and  satisfactory,  and  costs  only  half  as  much. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

II  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

jr.  B.  J^urman,  G^nGral  Mnnager, 

Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wall  Map  of  Wisconsin. 


Do  you  wTG^nt  one  for  forty  CGnt&9 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  offer  to  send  to  any  subscriber 
of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  who  has  paid  his  subscription  up 
to  January,  1889,  and  sends  us  forty  cents  additional,  one  of  Tunison's  WalL 
Maps  of  Wisconsin. 

•       DISTRICT    CLERKS 

By  subscribing  for  the  Journal,  as  they  are  authorized  to  by  law,  can  obtaia 
one  of  these  maps  for  their  school  at  this  nominal  price.    This  offer  is 

GOOD  FOR  tHREE  ffiONtHS. 

The  publisher's  description  of  the  maps  is  as  follows: 

Size,  3x2y3  Feet,        -        -       -      .        Price,  $1.50. 

WISOOysIN.— 8  by  2H  feet  In  size:  mounted  on  rollers,  bound,  colored,  and  vat- 
nlshed;  shows  each  Township  oolored  separate*  and  named,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  Townships  alon^  the  meridians,  and  numbers  of  the  ran^e  alonr  the 
base  lines,  we  can  And  the  exact  number  of  Township,  Section,  and  Kanire  of  any  Town, 
Place  or  Farm  in  the  State.  Names  of  Railroads  are  printed  on  them,  and  Rivers  are 
double-lined  as  far  as  navigable.  This  map  grives  the  population  of  every  town  and  po8t- 
oflSce  in  the  State,  with  index  to  position  of  each,  enablinsr  us  to  find  anv  town  In  one 
second's  time.  Also  shows  the  population  of  the  State  by  C[)unties,  with  index  to  their 
position,  and  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  State.  Also  gives  the  area,  width,  lengrth,  depth, 
etc.,  of  the  lakes,  an  enffravlngr  of  the  State  Capital  Building,  etc.,  and  is  the  best,  latest 
and  most  useful  Map  of  the  State  published. 


Clubbing    Rates. 

By  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  special 
rates  to  subscribers  to  the  Journal: 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  with 

Littell's  Living  Age  ($8.00)  for $8.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  ($3.00) 3.40 

Century  Magazine  ($4.00) 4.45 

St.  Nicholas  ($3.00) 3.45 

Library  Magazine 1.50 

Address: 

WiscoDsin  Journal  of  Edncation,  Madison,  Wis. 


How  Shall  Spelling  be  Taught? 


Inasmuch  as  teachers  generally  are  recognizing  the  need  of  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing spelling,  and  are  seeking  to  render  their  efforts  more  effective,  the  following  copies  of 
eommnnications  to  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Education  will  doubtless  prove  of  interest. 

Milwaukee,  April  5,  1887. 
To  the  Committee  on  Teoct-books  and  the  Graded  Course  of  Instiniction. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  to  your  attention  an  important  matter 
in  connection  with  the  course  of  instruction.  For  some  time  the  opinion  has 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  minds  of  our  teachers  tbat  a  change  for  the 
better  could  be  made  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  spelling. 

To  explain  this  matter  fully,  I  ought  to  say  that  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  the  results  obtained  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  the  methods  used 
were  brought  into  question,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  tbat  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  dispense  with  the  text-book  in  spelling.  This  book  required 
the  teaching  of  many  words  which  were  unmeaning  to  the  child.  It  pre- 
sented lists  of  words  without  regard  to  classification,  and  rather  inculcated 
the  following  of  unnatural  methods  of  instruction.  By  the  recommendation 
of  the  piincipals  and  the  Superintendent,  the  School  Board  abolished  the 
text-book  then  in  use,  and  required  teachers  to  select  words  for  the  spelling 
exercises  from  the  readers,  geographies,  arithmetics,  and  the  various  other 
text-books  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Experience  seems  to  prove  that  this  method  of  teaching  spelling  results 
in  a  great  waste  of  time ;  that  it  is  indefinite,  vague  as  to  requirements ;  that 
it  places  upon  the  teacher  an  unusual  amount  of  labor  in  copying  lists  of 
words  upon  the  boards;  that  it  requires  the  child  to  copy  these  listo,  some- 
times in  haste  and  frequently  without  regard  to  neatness  or  care  in  penman- 
ship; that  the  work  accomplished  by  pupils  and  teachers,  and  recorded  in 
this  manner,  is  often  lost  or  misplaced ;  that,  as  before  suggested,  there  is 
plainly  a  feeling  of  indefiniteness ;  that  some  teachers  select  words  from  the 
reading  lesson,  and  others  seem  to  select  other  classes  of  words;  in  fine, 
tbat  the  results  obtained  and  the  methods  practised  after  the  former  text- 
book was  abolished  have  been  vague,  indefinite,  and  uncertain,  detrimental 
to  the  pupils'  habits  of  penmanship,  etc. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  whole  matter  in  teachers'  meetings  has 
brought  a  large  majority  of  our  principals  to  the  conviction  that  a  decided 
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gain  would  be  made  by  the  intixxiuctioii  of  a  spelling-book,  provided  that 
such  book  be  free  £ix>m  the  faults  found  in  the  old  book  formerly  in  use  here. 
Our  teachers  have  but  moved  in  the  line  with  other  teachers  in  changing 
their  opinions  regarding  the  value  of  the  spelling-book.  When  they  abol- 
ished the  old  book  it  was  because  they  thought  that  the  book  itself  repre- 
sented vicious  methods  of  instruction.  Since  that  time  book-makers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  reform  the  books.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a  series  of  spelling-books,  nearly  all  of  them  superior  to  the  one 
in  use  some  years  ago.  The  ideas  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  teachers  have 
been  followed  in  the  pubUcation  of  the  books.  Selections  of  words  have  been 
made  with  proper  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  child^s  growing  vocabulary 
and  to  his  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  language. 

The  principals  of  our  schools,  after  having  considered  the  matter  as  I 
have  just  said,  decided  to  recommend  to  your  Committee  and  to  the  Board 
that  a  change  be  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  spelling  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  spelling  book.  They  also  respectfully  submit  their  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  selection  of  a  book.  They  have,  therefore,  linanimously  decided 
to  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  book  herewith  presented,  namely,  **  Reed's 
Word  Lessons." 

In  presenting  the  result  of  the  principals*  deliberation,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  my  own  recommendation  goes  with  theirs.  I  recommend  '*  Reed's 
Word  Lessons"  as  being 'the  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  schools  and  the 
adoption  of  the  spelling-book  in  accordance  with  the  following  recomm«ida- 
tion  of  the  principals: 

First,  That  you  recommend  the  use  of  Reed's  ''Word  Lessons"  in  all 
grades  above  the  third  in  the  schools  of  this  city. 

Second.  Should  your  Committee  regaid  with  favor  the  choice  made  by 
the  principals,  that  you  arrange  with  the  publishers  of  such  work  for  its  in- 
troduction upon  the  most  liberal  terms  that  can  be  obtained. 

Wm.  E.  Anderson, 

Supt  Schools, 


Milwaukee,  February  7,  1888. 
To  the  School  Board. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  on  Text-books  and  the  Graded  Ooorse 
of  Instruction  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  considered  the  adoption  of 
a  spelling-book  for  use  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  As  a 
result  of  their  careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  different  books  pp^ 
sented  for  examination  by  the  publishers,  and  after  conference  with  ibe 


superintendent  and  the  principalB  of  schools,  your  Committee  have  decided 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  Reed^s  ''Word  Lessons. '^  With  this  recom- 
mendation they  would  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Reed's  **Word  Lessons"  he  jmd  is  hereby  adopted  for 
use  in  all  the  grades  above  the  third  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  date. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Paul, 
David  Gardiheb, 

ElDWARD  W.  BARTLfflT, 

Committee  on  Text-books  and  Oroded  Course, 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board. 

A.  H.  SCHATTENBBRG, 

Se&y  School  Board. 


The  well-known  disBatisfaction  with  the  old-style  spelliDg-book  methods  has  led 
to  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  text-bookB — all  aiming  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments. When,  therefore,  it  became  known,  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  the  schools  of 
Milwaukee  had  decided  to  resume  the  use  of  a  text-book  on  spelling,  the  Principals 
and  Superintendent  were  supplied  with  specimen  copies  of  these  books.  The  full 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Principals,  called  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the 
results  of  their  individual  canvass  of  all  books,  shows  their  work  to  have  been  most 
fair  and  critical.  The  result  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  Superintendent's  report 
This  report  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  April,  1887,  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  that  body  for  nearly  a  year.  In  the  meantime  many  other  new  books  were  pub- 
lished and  copies  of  them  also  submitted  to  the  SuperiDtendent,  Principals,  and 
members  of  the  Board,  and  their  claims  vigorously  urged.  The  Superintendent  and 
Principals  again  considered  the  question  of  a  selection  of  a  book,  and  unanimously 
re-affirmed  the  opinion  they  had  formerly  expressed.  After  a  like  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Text-book  Committee  unanimously  recommended,  and  the  Board  unanimously 
adopted.  Reed's  Word  Lessons  for  exclusive  use  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge. 

The  facts  in  the  Milwaukee  case  have  thus  been  fully  given  because  of  the  high 
standing  of  the  Milwaukee  schools  and  because  a  large  number  of  educators  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  present  methods  and  results  of  teaching  spelling,  and  are  seeking 
something  better.  Is  it  not  just  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts, 
and  from  the  many  like  cases  that  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  same  book — 
first,  that  spelling  may  be  more  effectively  taught  with  than  without  a  buitabui 
spelling-book  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  saoh  spelling-boolm  Reed's  Word  Lessons 

IB  THB  BB8T? 
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Word  Lessons. 

A  COMPLETE  SPELLER 

AOAPTBD  FOB  USB  IN 

The  Higher  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  Grades. 

'Designed  to  teach  the  correct  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  and  Use  of  sucb 
words  only  as  are  most  common  in  current  literature,  and  as 
are  most  likely  to  he  Misspelled,  Mispronounced,  or  Mis- 
used, and  to  awaken  new  interest  in  the  study 
of  Synonyms  and  of  Word-Analysis. 

188  pages,  12ino.      Price  for  introduction,  25  ct«.;  for  exchanipe,  10  cts. 


SINCE  ITS  RECENT  PUBLICATION 

REED'S  WORD  LESSONS 

has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the  following  representative  citieB: 

NEW  YORK,  BROOKLYN,  PHII.ABELPHIA, 

JERSEY  CITY,  MILWAtJKEE,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  OMAHA,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  GALVESTON,  JACKSON,  BIICH^ 

ATCHISON,  SAN  ANTONIO,  WICHITA,  KAN., 

TOPEKA,  KEOKUK,  YONKERS, 

ITHACA,  DES  MOINES,  OSKALOOSA, 

PTTTSFIELD,  MASS.,       FORT  WAYNE,  HOLYOKE. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  uniformly  commendatory  opinions  expressed  by 
teachers  who  have  used  the  book  in  their  clasBes,  or  have  critically  examined  it,  no 
better  evidence  of  its  superior  merits  could  be  given. 

Teachers  dissatisfied  with  results  of  present  methods  in   spelling 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers  of  WORD  LESSONS. 


A.  Complete  Course  in  the  Study  of  English. 


Spelling,  Language,  Grammar,  Composition,  Literature. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons— A  Complete  Speller. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  In  English. 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English. 
Kellogg's  Text-Book  on  Rhetoric. 

Kellogg's  Text-Book  on  English  Literature. 


CliARK  &  MAYNARD,  PUBLISHERS, 

771  Broadway  and  67  &  69  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


VACANCIES  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1888. . 

NEVER  before  has  there  been  so  many  calls  for  first-class  teachers 
as  the  present  year.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  recommend 
teachers  for  schools  in  the  East,  West  and  South.  The  indications  are, 
that  good  teachers  are  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  that  better  salaries 
are  to  be  paid  those  who  wish  to  make  teaching  a  life-work.  Among 
the  vacancies  on  our  books  are  the  following: 

SUPERINTENDENCIES  OF  SCHOOLS: 
I  |2,ooo  position  in  the  East. 

1  2,000  position  in  the  West. 

2  2,000  positions  in  the  Middle  States. 
II  Superintendencies,  salary  from  1 1,500  to  |2,ooo. 


1,200  to  1,500. 

1,000  to  1,200. 

800  to  1,000. 

600  to  800. 

400  to  600. 

600  to  1,200. 


36 

60 

50 

75  Principalships,  ** 

4D  *^ 

13  Ward  Principalships,  " 

1  High  School  Principalship,  salary  |3, 000. 

3  **         **  **  **     from  |i,5oo  to  |2,ooo. 

4  **         "  '*  '*        '•       1,200  to    1,50a 
8    *'          **                  "  "        **       1,000  to    1,200. 

15  "  "  "  •*        "  800  to    1,000. 

16  **  •*  "  "        "         600  to        800. 
8    "          "                  **  "        '•         500  to       600. 

7  **  •*  "  "     below  I500. 

32    **  '*        Assistants,  **  |i,  100  down. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES: 
10  places  paying  I700  and  over.  |  16  places  paying  I500  to  I700. 

40  places  paying  500. 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

16  places,  salaries  above  I700.  |  34  places,  salaries  from  I500  to  I700. 

72  places,  salaries  I500  and  under. 

COLLEGE  POSITIONS. 

12  College  presidencies  for  men;  5  principalships  for  ladies. 

2  Greek  professorships,  i  1 1,800  and  i  1 1,500. 
16  Latin  professorships,  salaries  $600  to  14,000. 
12  Mod.  lang.  professorships,        "        500  to    1,400. 

8  Mathematical         *'  **       600  to    2,000. 
6  Literature              "  **       600  to    1,000. 

14  Chemistry  and  Physics  **  600  to  1,200. 
4  Biology  "  **  800  to  2,000. 
I  Political  Econ.  "  "  2,500. 
I  Agricultural          **                  *'                     2,000. 

We  have  also  a  large  number  of  Academy  positions;  several  positions 
for  teachers  of  art  in  private  schools;  teachers  of  drawing  in  public 
schools;  teachers  of  vocal  music  in  public  schools;  teachers  of  Kmder- 

farten  methods;  several  partners  wanted  who  can  furnish  from  $1,000  to 
2f30o;  quite  a  number  of  institutions  for  sale  in  New  York,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the  Southern  States.  In  fact,  we  have 
some  position  for  almost  any  teacher  who  may  write  us.  Among  the 
thousands  of  vacancies  now  on  our  books,  and  the  great  number  com- 
ing in  every  day,  we  can  certainly  fit  you,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  write 
you  of  our  terms  and  work.  Send  postal  for  circulars,  or  better,  write  us 
fully  in  regard  to  your  qualifications  and  just  what  you  wish.  Address 
ORVILLE  BREWER,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Branches:— NEW  YORK  CITY,  284  Broadway; 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  Oer.  Am.  Bank  BaUd*i^. 


SGR00I2  -f  tEAGRCRS 

Contemplating^  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  next  July,  to  attend  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Union  Pacific,  **The  Overland  Route/*  will  make  them 
greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  occasion.  They  should  also  remember  that 
it  is  the  favorite  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  summer;  that 
it  is  the  only  line  running  a  fast  train  to  San  Francisco,  and  that  this  train, 
**The  Overland  Flyer,'*  saves  one  day  in  time  between  Council  Bluf& 
and  San  Francisco;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  gives  to  school  teachers 
selecting  this  line  the  privilege  of  a  detour  without  extra  expense  to 
Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  and  also  one  to  Garfield  Beach  on  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  **the  Dead  Sea  of  America**  (at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 
An  excursion  ticket  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  will  carry  the  trave- 
ler through  more  attractive  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  large 
cities  than  a  ticket  over  any  other  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Runs  through 
cars  without  change,  passing  through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California,  offering  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions to  the  tourist. 

Teachers  desirous  of  returning  via  Pordand,  can  go  fi-om  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Pordand,  either  via  boat  (O.  R.  &  N.  Co.)  or  overland,  via 
**the  Mount  Shasta  Route,**  going  from  Portland  east,  via  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  Co.  and  ** Oregon  Short  Line,**  with  choice  of  rail  or  boat  ride 
on  the  Columbus  River  between  Portland  and  The  Dalles.  Thence 
through  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  Idaho  to  the  Missouri  River, 
passing  near  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  great  Snake  River  (  forty-five  feet 
higher  than  Niagara  Falls);  Soda  Springs,  the  Sanitariumof  the  West; 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  Church;  and  Garfield 
Beach,  on  the  Dead  Sea  of  America,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
finest  bathing  in  the  world  can  be  enjoyed.  Remember,  this  is  the  only 
real  sand  beach  on  Salt  Lake. 

You  can  also  pass  through  and  visit  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
mountains  and  capital  of  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State. 

Parties  wishing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  car,  will  be  furnished  one  of 
our  family  sleepers  fi-ee. 

For  information  regarding  rates,  routes,  daily  excursions,  etc.,  ap- 
ply to 

B.  L.  LOMAX,  J.  S.  XBBBBXS, 

A.  G.  P.  &  T.  A..  G.  P.  &  T.  A.. 


yello^v^stoNe  park. 


Teachers  en  route  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

National  Educational  Association 

To  be  held  at 

San  I^rancisco,  July  17  to  20, 1888, 

Should  see  that  the 

RETURN    PORTION 

Of  their  tickets,  as  issued  them  at  Council  Bluffs,  Pacific  Junction, 
Atchison,  Kansas  City,  or  St.  Louis, 

«<lREAb  FORTHE  RETURN  TR1P>* 

—  FROM  — 

^an  Ffancl^co  via  the  ^hagta  I(oate. 

(The  all  rail  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.) 

PORTUND,  TOGOMA  and  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

This  is  the  only  all  rail  line  to  the 

Yellowstone  fJaitional  f ari^, 

And  the  only  one  of  the  Trans-Continental  lines  running  Dining 
Cars. 

For  full  information  as  to  rates,  tickets,   copies  of  Yellowstone  ' 

Park  maps,  1888  Wonderland,  etc.,  address  or  call  on  your  nearest  | 

ticket  agent,  any  authorized  representative  of  this  company,  or 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


D 


M 

VICTORIOUS. 


Introdnced  Since  September  1st,  1887,  in  tbe  Mlic  Scbools  of 

Oshkosh,    Neenah,    Menasha,    Appleton, 
De  Pere,    Green  Bay,    Manitowoc,    Elkhorn, 
Baraboo,    Waupaca,    West  Superior,    Whitewater, 
Plymouth,    Lancaster,    Darlington,    Black  River  Palls, 


Minneapolis, 

Faribault, 


Wisconsin;  and 

Winona,  Duluth, 

Owatonna, 


Austin, 


Minn. ;   besides  many  smaller  places. 

The  Universal  Popularity  of  Powell's  Series 

Is  shown  by  its  rapidly  growing  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Series,  alone,  begins  with  lowest  grades  and  supplies  a  complete, 
carefully  graded  course  of  language  training. 

Avoiding  the  technicalities  of  the  ordinary  Grammar,  and  the  senseless,  pu- 
erile, teaching  of  certain  so-called  Language  Books,  Powell's  Language  Series 
is  scientific  in  treatment,  logical  in  arrangement  and  makes  the  pupil  master  of 
the  pracHcal  use  of  words  in  conversation  and  written  composition. 

You  desire  results.    These  books  give  them. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  any  of  our  School  Text  Books 
is  solicited  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Catalag^u&a  free. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.        Address, 

Educational  Publishers.  F.  S.  BELDEN,  Manager, 

or 
D.  H.  SMALLEY,  Ag't, 
184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FEnnsglvania    EduEatinnal  Hnrsan. 

ESTABLISHED    1880. 

\Vestern  Department.  Register  No^v. 


We  ne^d  several  hundred  Skilled  Teachers. 

Miss  D.  D.  Barlow,  Xewton,  Kansas,  savs:  I  can  testify  to  the  promptness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Pa.  Ed.  Bureau,  through  which  I  secured,  within  a  month  after  re^terin^, 
an  excellent  position.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  agency  to  others  deeirinff 
good  positions. 

Send  for  circulars. 

L.  B.  LANDIS,  Manager,  206  IT.  7th  St.,  AUentown,  Pa. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LINE 


iOIF   TIIEI^ 


1 

0 

;A6 

OFFERS  THE  MOST  SUPERIOR  INDUCEMENTS  for  CALI- 
FORNIA and  PACIFIC  COAST  TRAVEL.     Its  equipment 
of  new  and  superb 

Wagner  Sleeping  Cars, 

PALATIAL    DINING   CARS 

And  DAY  COACHES,  together  with  all  comfortable  and  luxurious  de- 
tails of  service  are  such  as  to  command  for  it  the  approbation  and  patro- 
nage of  the  best  class  of  travelers. 

ALLOWING  PASSENGERS  THEIR  CHOICE 

Between  all  of  the  most  desirable  routes  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  combining  all  of  the  Best  Facilities  and  Inducements,  this  line 
merits  the  liberal  patronage  of  teachers  and  others  while  passing  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  Coast. 

^peciBl  and  ^mi\^  ^imi  ^i^$ 

Made  for  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. 


CHKRTeReO    CKRS. 

Parties  desiring  to  charter  special  cars  for  the  trip,  or  to  obtain  any 
information  concerning  rates,  routes,  etc.,  should  address 

JANIBS     QIBSON, 

Travelinu*  Agre^nt  Chicafpo  A  JVortliivester'ii  Railviray. 

^Madison,     Wis. 

Or  the  General  Passenger  Agent  at  Chicagro. 

J.  M.  WHITMAN.  H.  C.  WICKER.  E.  P.  WILSON. 

General  Manager.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Spring-  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

April. 

3 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY, 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TESCHERS. 


SECOND    YEAR. 


The  committee  appointed  b}'  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Science  and  Pedagogy,  at 
the  State  University,  desires  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  session  to  open  July  10,  and  continue  for  four  weeks.  The 
school  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  the 
State  University. 

The  following  courses  of  study,  in  charge  of  eminently  successful 
teachers,  are  offered  those  who  may  enroll: 

President  of  the  School Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns. 

Chemistry Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells. 

Ph3'siology  and  Zoology Prof.  E.  A.  Birge. 

Botany Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes. 

Ph3'^sics  and  Physical  Geography Prof.  Geo.  Beck. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  professional  character  of  the  faculty  selected 
insures  a  profitable  experience  for  all  attending. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  instructors  in  all  the  branches  to  adapt  the 
work  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  those  in  attendance,  and  the 
following  brief  outlines  are  published,  as  suggestive  in  a  general  way 
of  the  work  proposed,  which  will,  however,  be  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  circumstances  may  render  desirable: 

In  Psychology  the  instruction  will  have  special  reference  to  the  bearings  of 
its  doctrines  upon  teaching,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject 
appropriate  to  high  schools.  It  will  be  occupied  chiefly  with  the  psychology' of 
knowing.  Those  who  attend  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  Sully's  Out- 
lines of  Psychology  for  consultation.  The  course  will  comprise  twenty  lec- 
tures. 


In  Pedagogy,  the  general  principles  of  methods,  and  their  application  ±0 
some  of  the  common  school  branches,  will  be  discussed;  courses  of  study; 
school  organization  and  supervision;  school  hygiene. 

Physiology.— The  course  in  physiology  will  consist  of  two  parts;  first,  a. 
daily  lecture  or  conversation,  in  which  the  main  topics  of  physiology  will  be 
discussed  with  the  sjDCcial  aim  of  bringing  out  points  not  noticed  in  ordinary 
school  physiologies.  Second,  a  laboratory  course  is  offered,  requiring  from 
two  to  three  hours  work  jjer  day,  and  including  (1)  dissection  of  some  verte- 
brate; (2)  study  of  human  skeleton  and  Auzoux  models  of  eye,  ear  and  brain; 
(3)  microscopic  stud}'  of  the  most  important  tissues  and  organs;  (4)  perform- 
ance of  some  of  the  simpler  physiological  experiments.  A  scalpel,  dissecting 
scissors  and  forceps  will  be  needed  by  the  student. 

Human  anatomy  will  be  demonstrated  from  the  Auzoux  manikin  recently 
acquired  by  the  University. 

Zoology.  —  A  laboratory  course  in  zoology,  chiefly  structural  zoologj',  will 
be  offered,  especiallj'  adapted  for  students  wishing  to  pass  the  examination 
for  a  state  teachers'  certificate.  It  will  include  the  study  of  the  amoeba, 
paramcEcium,  hydra,  earthworm,  clam,  crayfish,  grasshopper  and  frog.  The 
entire  course  will  occupy  four  or  more  hours  per  day,  but  students  desiring  to 
give  not  less  than  two  hours  per  day  will  be  allowed  to  enter  and  complete 
such  work  as  the  time  will  permit.  Lectures  will  be  given  as  they  may 
be  needed.  Additional  work  will  be  offered  to  any  who  desire  it,  and  labora- 
tor3'  instruction  in  either  histology  or  embryology  will  be  given  to  any  who 
may  wish  to  devote  not  less  than  four  hours  per  day  to  the  subject  selected 
and  have  had  the  necessary  elementary  training. 

Familiarity-  with  some  text-book  is  expected  of  students,  both  in  physiology 
and  zoology. 

Botany — Elementary  Course.  —  A  course  of  20  lectures,  covering  the  mor- 
pholog3'  and  physiology  of  flowering  plants,  with  sj^ecial  reference  to  the  cor- 
relation of  structure  and  function.  A  knowledge  of  Gray 's  Lessons  in  Botany, 
or  of  some  equivalent  will  be  assumed.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  for  those 
who  have  not  such  knowledge  to  compensate  for  their  deficiency  by  industri- 
ous stud}'  of  the  Lessons  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

In  connection  with  this  course,  practical  exercises  will  be  given  in  the  identi- 
fication of  plants  Monging  to  the  more  diflRcult  families  (such  as  Labiate, 
Composite,  etc.).  It  will  be  the  endeavor  so  to  elucidate  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  that  the  student  may  feel  confidence  in  his  powers  to  name  the  plants 
accurately.  Students  undertaking  this  work  should  be  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  descriptive  botany. 

Gray's  Manual  will  be  used.  Gray's  Structural  Botany  and  Goodale's  Phy- 
siological Botany  are  recommended  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

Advanced  Course.  —  A  laboratory  course  is  offered  for  the  study  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  plants,  which  will  require  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week. 
Microscopes,  reagents  and  staining  fluids  will  be  provided,  and  students  will  be 
taught  to  use  them  and  how  to  prepare  objects  for  examination.  The  course 
will  include  a  study  of  cells,  cell-contents,  the  cell-wall,  its  thickening  and  mark- 
ings, combination  of  cells  into  tissues  and  tissue  systems. 


Arthur,  Barnes  and  Coulter's  Hand-book  of  Plant  Dissection  and  Bessey's 
Botan\-  will  be  used. 

Chemistry.— The  instruction  will  be  mainly  given  as  laboratory  work 
under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge.  Occasional 
lectures  will  be  given  in  each  department  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods bj-  which  the  students  are  to  proceed.  But  so  far  as  is  practicable  each 
student  will  be  expected  to  perform  the  experiments  for  himself. 

The  lalwratories  are  excellent,  well  equipped,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  rapid  and  thorough  work. 

The  course  in  General  Chemistry  will  consist  ol  laboratorj'  experiments 
performed  by  the  student  himself.  These  experiments  will  be  such  as  will  illus- 
trate the  laws  of  chemical  science,  and  show  the  relation  between  facts  and 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  those  facts. 

Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  entered  upon  at  once  by  those  wishing  to  do 
so  who  have  previoush-  studied  General  Chemistry,  and  also  by  those  who 
may  finish  the  above  course  in  General  Chemistry.    This  course  will  consist  of: 

1st.  Testing  of  simple  salts  of  known  composition  for  both  bases  and  acids. 

2d.  Ascertaining  the  composition  of  unknown  substances  containing  not 
more  than  one  base  and  one  acid. 

3d.  Analysis  of  compounds  containing  more  than  one  base  and  acid,  includ- 
ing: the  separation  of  bases  and  acids  as  well  as  their  detection. 

Quantitative  Analysis  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  will  be  taught. 
Simple  salts  of  known  composition  will  first  be  analyzed  in  order  to  teach  the 
general  methods  of  quantitative  work,  and  to  give  the  student  facility  and 
accuracy  in  manipulation.  Later  more  complex  substances,  as  minerals,  ores, 
and  commercial  products,  may  be  taken  up. 

All  these  courses  will  be  accompanied  by  chemical  problems  and  exercises  in 
Stoichiometry.  A  laboratory  fee,  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  material 
used  by  each  student,  will  be  charged. 

Physical  Geography.— The  instruction  will  be  so  shaped  as  (1)  to  develop 
in  the  teachers  the  conviction  that  the  great  bodj'  of  facts  with  which  this  sub- 
ject deals,  lies  within  the  range  of  the  personal  observation  of  all  pupils;  (2)  to 
bring  out  dearly  the  how  and  why  of  the  leading  phenomena;  and,  (3)  to  pre- 
sent various  means  of  exi^erimental  demonstration  of  leading  phenomena  and 
principles. 

Physics. — The  effort  will  be  to  demonstrate  experimentally  as  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  as  possible  with  apparatus  available  in  the  average 
high  school,  and  to  show  side  by  side  with  these  experiments  demonstrations 
of  the  same  principles  by  means  of  simpler  devises.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to 
fit  the  teachers  for  the  better  experimental  teaching  of  this  branch. 

Most  of  the  classes  will  meet  from  8  to  1  A.  M.,  leaving  the  atter- 
noons  at  the  disposition  of  the  teachers. 

The  Madison  City  Library  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  will  be  accessible  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  school. 


Board  can  be  obtained  in  Madison  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  to  $4.00  per 
week  for  table  board,  and  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  week  inclading  room  rent. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $10,  payable  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Treasurer  of  the  School, 
admits  teachers  to  any  two  of  the  Courses,  and  secures  University 
Library  and  Laboratory  privileges.  For  each  additional  course  taken 
an  additional  charge  of  two  dollars  will  be  made. 

Few  cities  of  the  country  can  offer  more  attractions  as  a  summer 
resort  than  Madison,  and  teachers  who  desire  to  combine  recreation 
with  professional  cultivation  will  have  opportunities  never  before 
offered  in  the  west.  Present  and  prospective  teachers  and  principals 
of  graded  and  high  schools,  will  be  able  to  prosecute  a  profitable  pro- 
fessional course,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  will  avail  them> 
selves  of  the  privilege. 

Persons  who  contemplate  attending  will  do  well  to  correspond  at 
once  with  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  Madison,  or  Supt.  C.  H.  Keyes,  Janes- 
ville. 

Committee:  C.  H.  KEYES, 

W.  H.  CHANDLER, 
W.  H.  BEACH, 
J.  E.  HOYT, 
J.  W.  STUMP. 


Contemplating  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  next  July,  to  attend  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Union  Pacific,  •**  The  Overland  Route,*'  will  make  them 
greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  occasion.  They  should  abo  remember  that 
it  is  the  favorite  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  summer;  that 
it  is  the  only  line  running  a  fast  train  to  San  Francisco,  and  that  this  train, 
**The  Overland  Flyer,"  saves  one  day  in  time  between  Council  Blui& 
and  San  Francisco;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  gives  to  school  teachers 
selecting  this  line  the  privil^e  of  a  detour  without  extra  expense  to 
Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  and  also  one  to  Garfield  Beach  on  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  *'the  Dead  Sea  of  America"  (at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 
An  excursion  ticket  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  will  carry  the  trave- 
ler through  more  attractive  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  large 
cities  than  a  ticket  over  any  other  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Runs  through 
cars  without  change,  passing  through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California,  offering  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions to  the  tourist. 

Teachers  desirous  of  returning  via  Pordand,  can  go  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland,  either  via  boat  (O.  R.  &  N.  Co.)  or  overland,  via 
**the  Mount  Shasta  Route,"  going  from  Portland  east,  via  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  Co.  and  "Or^on  Short  Line,"  with  choice  of  rail  or  boat  ride 
on  the  Columbus  River  between  Portland  and  The  Dalles.  Thence 
through  Or^on,  Washington  Territory  and  Idaho  to  the  Missouri  River, 
passing  near  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  great  Snake  River  (forty- five  feet 
higher  than  Niagara  Falls);  Soda  Springs,  the  Sanitarium  of  the  West; 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  Church;  and  Garfield 
Beach,  on  the  Dead  Sea  of  America,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
finest  bathing  in  the  world  can  be  enjoyed.  Remember,  this  is  the  only 
real  sand  beach  on  Salt  Lake. 

You  can  also  pass  Arough  and  visit  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
mountains  and  capital  of  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State. 

Parties  wishing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  car,  will  be  furnished  one  of 
our  family  sleepers  free. 

For  information  regarding  rates,  routes,  daily  excursions,  etc.,  ap- 
ply to 

£.  L.  I.OMAX,  J.  S.  TEBBETS, 

A.  O.  P.  ft  T.  A.,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.. 


YELLOViTSTONE    PARK- 


Teachers  en  route  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

National  Educational  Association 

To  be  held  at 

San  I^rancisco,  July  17  to  20, 1888, 

Should  see  that  the 

RETURN    PORTION 

Of  their  tickets,  as  issued  then!  at  Council  Bluffs,  Pacific  Junction, 
Atchison,  Kansas  City,  or  St.  Louis, 

«<READ  FORTHE  RETURN  TR1PIX> 

—FROM— 

^an  Francisco  via  the  ^hagta  ^oate. 

(The  all  rail  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.) 

PORTLAND,  TOGOMA  and  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

This  is  the  only  all  rail  line  to  the 

Yellowstone  {sleLtionaLl  fari^, 

And  the  only  one  of  the  Trans-Continental  lihes  runfting  Dining 
Cars. 

For  full  information  as  to  rates,  tickets,  copies  of  Yellowstone 
Park  maps,  1888  Wonderland,  etc.,  address  or  call  on  your  nearest 
ticket  agent,  any  authorized  representative  of  this  company,  or 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


r 


Wall  Map  of  Wisconsin. 


Do  you  ^^rant  on^  for  forty  cents? 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  offer  to  send  to  any  subscriber 
of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  who  has  paid  his  subscription  up 
to  January,  1889,  and  sends  us  forty  cents  additional,  one  of  Tunison*s  Wall 
Maps  of  Wisconsin. 

DISTRICT    CLERKS 

By  subscribing  for  the  Journal,  as  they  are  authorized  to  by  law,  can  obtain 
one  of  these  maps  for  their  school  at  this  nominal  price.    This  offer  is 

Qfood  ®  for  ®  One  ®  Month. 

Order  promptly,  as  the  map  can  only  be  furnished  at  the  low  price 
for  thirty  days  more. 

The  publisher's  description  of  the  maps  is  as  follows: 

Size,  3x2/3  Feet,        -        .       -       .        Price,  $1.50. 

WISCONSIN.— 3  by  2}i  feet  In  size;  mounted  on  rollers,  bound,  colored,  and  vai> 

:  nlshed;  shows  each  Township  colored  separate  and  named,  with  the 

numbers  of  the  Townships  alon^  the  meridians,  and  numbers  of  the  range  alonff  the 
base  lines,  we  can  find  the  exact  number  of  Township,  Section,  and  Rangreof  any  Town, 
Place  or  Farm  in  the  State.  Names  of  Railroads  are  printed  on  them,  and  Rirers  are 
double-lined  as  far  as  narigable.  This  map  gives  the  population  of  every  town  and  post- 
ofBce  in  the  State,  with  index  to  position  of  each,  enabling  us  to  find  anv  town  In  one 
seooad's  time.  Also  shows  the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  with  index  to  their 
position,  and  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  State.  Also  gives  the  area,  width,  length,  depth, 
etc..  of  the  lakes,  an  engraving  of  the  State  Capital  Building,  etc.,  and  is  the  best,  latest 
and  most  useful  Map  of  the  State  published. 


Clubbing    Rates. 

By  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  special 
rates  to  subscribers  to  the  Journal: 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  with 

Litteirs  Living  Age  ($8.00)  for $8.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  ($3.00) 3.40 

Century  Magazine  ($4.00)   .    . 4.45 

St.  Nicholas  ($3.00)  . 3.45 

Library  Magazine 1.50 

Address: 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LINE 


iOF   THEs 


OFFERS  THE  MOST  SUPERIOR  INDUCEMENTS  for  CALI- 
FORNIA and  PACIFIC  COAST  TRAVEL.     Its  equipment 
of  new  and  superb 

Wagner  Sleeping  Cars, 

PALATIAL    PINING   CARS 

And  DAY  COACHES,  together  with  all  comfortable  and  luxurious  de- 
tails of  service  are  such  as  to  command  for  it  the  approbation  and  patro- 
nage of  the  best  class  of  travelers. 

ALLOWING  PASSENGERS  THEIR  CHOICE 

Between  all  of  the  most  desirable  routes  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  combining  all  of  the  Best  Facilities  and  Inducements,  this  line 
merits  the  liberal  patronage  of  teachers  and  others  while  passing  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  Coast. 

ppeciBi  and  ^PeaMj  I(edoced  I(ate^ 

Made  for  those  attending  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. 


CHKRTeROD    CKRS. 

Parties  desiring  to  charter  special  cars  for  the  trip,  or  to  obtain  any 
information  concerning  rates,  routes,  etc.,  should  address 

JAIVEES     GIBSON, 

Travelings  Afgent  ChiooffO  A  JVbrtliivestern  Railviray. 

Nladison,    Wis. 

Or  the  General  Passengrer  A^nt  at  Chlcaflro. 

J.  M.  WHITMAN.  H.  C.  WICKER.  K  P.  WILSON, 

General  Manager.  TratBo  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  AgBnt. 


JPie:  Sheldon  Saries 


I. 
SHELDON'S  ARITHMETICS.  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 
The  Blemeotsof  Arlthmetlc^nd  the  Gom- 

Siete  Arithmetic.     As  Prof.  Beard,  of  the 
tate  Normal  School,  Pa.,  says :    '*ThU  8e- 
rim  eomMnm   the  be9i  fetttuteM  of  other* 
wpUh^ut  fheirfaulta,** 
II. 
SHELDON'S  ALGEBRAS. 
The  Elementary  Algebra, 

The  Complete  Algebra. 
'  This  iB  not  a  2-book  serlee  of  Alsrebras,  as 
the  Complete  and  Elementary  Algrebra  are 
the  same,  pa^re  for  page,  as  far  as  the  Ele- 
mentary goes. 

These  Algebras  ar^  ulmplo  and  clean  cui 
with  fresh  and  attractive  examples. 

SHELDON'S  WORD  STUDIES. 
Bound  in  full  cloth,  196  pages.  Introductory 
j>rlee.  25  cts. 
The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  precise 
scope  and  purpose.  Enterprising  teachers 
wUfhail  with  joy  the  aid  which  this  book 
brings  to  their  ardaous  work  of  preparation 
for  oral  instruction. 

SHELDON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
Book  Third  now  Ready.  196  pages.  Intro- 
ductory price,  38  cents. 
It  is  Intended  in  this  book  to  give  accurate 
and  pleading  Information,  and  to  give  it  In 
the  most  simple  and  attractive  way,  on  sub- 
jects about  which  the  child  must  study  at 
a  later  day. 

SHELDON'S   MODERN  SCHOOL    READERS. 

IN   FIVK  BOOKS. 

These  Readers  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  the  lower  Dooks  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  actual  use,  in  the 
school  room  by  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
before  being  offered  for  sale.  As  a  result, 
the  books  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them  when  first  published. 


I. 
PATTERSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAM- 
MAR AND  COMPOSITION. 
2B6  pages,  bound  In  full  cloth.    Introductory 
price,  50  cts. 

II. 
PATTERSON'S  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

AND 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 
Bound  In  cloth,  half  leather,  price  94  cts. 


Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar  com- 
bines the  merits  of  the  "language-lesBon" 
system  with  the  methods  of  technical  gram- 
mar, and  contains  the  essence  of  the  best 
methods  of  the  best  grammarians.  It  is  a 
book  which  charms  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  makes  the  study  of  grammar  delightlul 
Instead  of  wearisome. 

The  advanced  Grammar  is  supplemented 
with  a  chapter  of  about  one  hunored  pages. 

giving  the  more   Important  principles  of 
hetoric,  with  exercises. 


OUR    HIGHER    BOOKS. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  EnglUh  and  Amer- 
ican Literature.    Revised  Edition. 
Shaw*8  Specimens  of  English   Literature. 
**  **  American  Literature. 

II. 
AVERY'S  COMPLETE  SERIES  ON  THE 

NATURALSC1ENCES. 
Avery's  First  Principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 
Avery's  Eleunents  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.    Embracing 
Organic  Chemistry. 
III. 

HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

Hill's  Elenkeuts  of  Rhetorto  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 

HIU's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GERMAN    TEXT 

BOOKS. 
The   Elements   of  German.      Part   First 

nearly  ready. 
ByH.  J.  Schmltz,  Professor  of  German 
in   "Chautauqua  College"    and    '*Adelphi 
Academy,"  Brooklyn. 

IV. 
01ney*s  New  Geon&etry. 
Haven's  Mental  Philosophy. 
Wayland's    Chapln's  Political  Economy. 
Chapln's    First    Principles    of    Political 

Economy. 
Alden's  Science  of  Government. 
Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-keeping. 
Long's  Classical  Atlas. 


Send /or  Circulars  y  Caiaiogues  and  Specimen  pages. 

SHELDON    St  CO., 


NEW^   YORK   AND    CHICAGO. 
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Eclectic  •  Educational  •  fm^. 

NE,^W  BOOKS. 

jUST  PUBLISHED — A   XJNIQUE  W^ORK. 


Smith's     Hlements    of    English. 

BV  TUZ.  3H£.  STM^ITH.  H.  Tut.. 

Author  of  **8tudie€  in  EnoU^h  Literature;**  Tecusher  of  EnoVMi  Literature^  Hughea  High 

School,  Cincinnati. 

A  preparation  for  the  Study  of  Eofirlish  Literature,  embraciuff  a  Review  of  Etjnnol- 
OflTj;  Essentials  of  Enelish  Grammar  and  Composition;  Elementaiy  Rhetoric  and  Criti- 
cism.   12mo,  Cloth,  2S&  pagres. 

Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  Ots. 
Teachers  toill  fi7id  thi8  volume  a  verUahU  cyclopedia  of  valuable  and  intere^ing  informal 
tion.  which  they  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  coUeet  for  their  pupiU*  use  from  various  out- 
side and  often  inconvenient  sources. 
Alao  JTow  Heady  t 

NlcGiaf fey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader. 

A  choice  collection  of  interesting  eztracU  from  well-known  authors S  .fiO 

Living  Creattjires  of  Water,  Land  and  Air. 

McGuffey's  Natural  History  Series.    Fourth  Reader  Grade S  -50 


OTHER  NEW^  publications. 

Slngrle  specimen  copies  sent  by  mMl»  post  paid,  for  ezaminatlon  with  a  view  to  first 
Introduction  on  receipt  of  the  Introdnction  (Wholesale)  price  annexed. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

By  W.  B.  Watkins.  A.  M.,  D.  D.    13mo.,  96  pp..  12  cents. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  inductive;  be^inninK  with  a  carerul  study  of  the  sounds  of 
words,  it  proceeds  to  correct  method  of  writinfir  their  form  and  closes  with  exercises  per- 
taining: to  the  process  of  word  building:,  and  tne  sources  from  whence  the  words  hare 
been  derived. 

In  Part  I.  special  attention  is  driven  to  Phonic  Spellinflr  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 
Lessons  in  g-rouped  objects,  synonyms,  toiarether  with  dictation  and  script  exercises,  are 
introduced. 

JIfoGiiffey's  A.lt&rnate  Readers. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader $0.12 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  Second  Reader, 20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader, 30 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader, 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader 50 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  

McGutrey'a  Tfatural  History  Series, 

1.  (For  Third  Reader  Grade)  Familiar  Animals  and  their 
Wild  Kindred $0.50 

2.  (For  Fourth  Reader  Grade)  Living  Creatures  of  Water, 
Land  and  Air, 50 

*♦*  Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Bates.*** 

VAN  ANWTERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblishei^,  Ginclnnatl,  0. 


RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

(Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Books.) 

PUBI.ISHBn   MONTHLY,    WITH  INTRODUCTiaNS,   NOTJBS, 

HISTORICA.I.  AND  BiaGnAPHICAJL  SKBTCHBS. 

Baob  Number,  Id  C&nta,  JPosfpaid. 


^o.  20,  Just  publlehed.  contains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffydowndllly,  Lltr 
tie  Annie's  Ramble,  The  Snow  Imagre,  A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  to- 
gether with  a  simple  and  interestiner  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  amonor  the  most  beautiful,  that 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy 
Fourth  Reader. 

An  Extra  Nutnt>er  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  in  September,  is 
American  Authora  and  Their  Birthdays,  by  Alfred  8.  Roe,  Principal  of  the 
Hi«rh  School,  Worcester,  Mass.    It  contains : 

1.  47  Profirrammes.  and  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of 
Longfellow,  (Feb.  27,)  Whittier,  (Dec.  17,)  Holmes,  (Aug.  29,)  Lowell,  (Feb.  22,)  Hawthorne, 
(July  6,)  Emerson,  (May  26,)  Bryant,  (Nov.  13,)  Thoreau,  (July  12,)  Bavard  Taylor,  (Jan.  11,) 
Wasnington  Irving,  (April  3,)  and  James  Fenimore  Ckx>per,  (Sept.  16,)  together  with  de- 
ecripUons  and  prices  of  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  High  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interesting  and  in- 
structive entertainments. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  already  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  new  num- 
bers to  be  published  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-8  wiU  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  year  1887-8  (nine  numbers),  $1  J%.    Single  numbers  16ct«. 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OIL    COLOR    OUTFITS. 

Water  Oolor  Boxes  For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DRAWING  GLASSES. 

£3     p     ^  *S        VSHv  ArKtffli^^^L    ^K^^^         ^    «^     i_4    S 
.5     >^  .^     g         vEn7  T/TT^^^^B  5.    ^    ^    & 

g    o     s?    P  ^vH4^MiflE^^  S     ^     i     ^ 

Geometrical  SoMs,  Plaster  Casts  for  Drawing  Scbools  anH  Classes. 


_     "Studies  for  copyingr  in  Oils,  Water  Colors,  Charcoal,  Pastel,  etc.     Special  rates  to 
teachers.    (Mention  this  paper.) 

KINDER  GAR  TEN 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
For  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
Vol.  XVIIl.,  No.  7.- 1 


5Re:  Sheldon  Smes 


I. 
SHELDON'S  ARITHMETICS,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 
The  Elementsof  Arithmetic,  and  the  Gom- 

Slete  Arithmetic.  As  Prof.  Beard,  of  the 
tate  Normal  School,  Pa.,  says:  "ThU  8e- 
Viet  combiner  the  beat  featureB  of  oihern 
without  their  fauUe," 

n. 
SHELDON'S  ALGEBRAS. 
The  Elementary  Algebra, 

The  Complete  Algebra. 
This  is  not  a  2-book  series  of  Algrebras,  as 
the  Complete  and  Elementary  Algebra  are 
the  same,  pagre  for  page,  as  far  as  the  Ele- 
mentary goes. 

These  Algebras  ore  aimple  and  clean  cut 
with  fresh  and  attractive  examples. 

SHELDON'S  WORD  STUDIES. 
Bound  in  full  cloth,  196  pages.  Introductory 
-     price,  25  ct«. 

'  The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  precise 
scope  and  purpose.  Enterprising  teachers 
will  hail  with  joy  the  aid  which  this  book 
brings  to  their  arduous  work  of  preparation 
for  oral  instruction. 

SHELDON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
Book  Third  now  Ready.  196  pages.  Intro- 
ft.  ductory  nrlce,  38  cents. 
^  It  is  intended  in  this  book  to  give  accurate 
and  pleasing  information,  and  to  give  it  in 
the  most  simple  and  attractive  way,  on  sub- 
jects about  which  the  child  must  study  at 
a  later  day. 

SHELDON'S   MODERN  SCHOOL   READERS. 

IN  FIVE  BOOKS. 

These  Readers  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  the  lower  Dooks  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  actual  use,  in  the 
school  room  by  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
before  being  offered  for  sale.  As  a  result, 
the  books  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them  when  first  published. 


PATTERSON'S  ELEMENTSOF  GRAM- 
MAR AND  COMPOSITION. 
226  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.    Introductory 
price,  60  ots. 

II. 

PATTERSON'SADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

AND 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 
Bound  in  cloth,  half  leather,  price  94  cts. 


Patterson^s  Elements  of  Grammar  com- 
bines the  merits  of  the  *' language-lesson  ** 
system  with  the  methods  of  technical  gram- 
mar, and  contains  the  essence  of  the  best 
methods  of  the  best  grammarians.  It  is  a 
book  which  charms  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  makes  the  study  of  grammar  delightful 
instead  of  wearisome. 

The  advanced  Grammar  is  supplemented 
with  a  chapter  of  about  one  hundred  pages, 

giving  the  more   important  principles  of 
hetorlc,  with  exercises. 


OUR    HIGHER   BOOKS. 

I. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature.    Revised  Edition. 

Shaw*s  Specimens  of  English  Literature. 
**  **  Anierican  Literature. 

II. 
AVERY'S  COMPLETE  SERIES  ON  THE 

NATURALSCIENCES. 
Avery's  First  Principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 
Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.    Embracing 
Organic  Chemistry. 

in. 

HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

Hiirs  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 

Hill's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Hill's  Elements  of  Psychology. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GERMAN    TEXT 

BOOKS. 
The   Elements   of  German.      Part   First 

nearly  ready. 
ByH.  J.  Schmitz,  Professor  of  German 
in   "Chautauqua  College"    and    *'Adelphi 
Academy,"  Brooklyn. 

IV. 
Olney's  New  Geometry. 
Haven's  Mental  Philosophy. 
Wayland's   Chapin's  Political  Economy. 
Chapin's   First    Principles    of    Political 

Economy. 
Alden's  Science  of  Government. 
Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-keeping. 
Long's  Classical  Atlas. 


Send /or  Circulars^  Catalogues  and  Specimen  pages. 

SHELDON  St   CO.. 
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VACANCIES. 

I  HE  most  desirable  school  positions  become  vacant  duiingr  the  months  of  July  and 
AufiTUSt.  Probably  the  largrest  number  of  changes  made  in  schools  are  made  during 
these  months.  The  grreat  majority  of  teachers,  when  intendingrto  resign,  prefer  not 
to  offer  their  resignation  until  the  end  of  the  term ;  hence,  though  they  may  have  sig- 
I  their  intentions  to  a  few  friends  or  to  Teacher's  Agencies.  As  a  rule,  boards  are 
not  supposed  to  know  whether  the  places  are  to  be  vacant  or  not.  Hence  they  take  no 
action  toward  filling  these  places  until  they  are  notified  by  the  teachers  that  they  are  not 
to  remain.  The  time  between  the  middle  of  June  and  first  of  September  for  the  selection 
of  teachers,  being  short,  it  is  very  desirable  for  teachers  to  have  some  means  of  learning 
Immediately  where  vacancies  are  to  occur.  Sudden  resignations  of  teachers  (in  order  to 
accept  positions  paying  better  salaries,  or-positions  which  offer  more  desirable  surround- 
ings) cause  vacancies  which  must  be  filled  immediately.  We  hear  of  hundreds  of  vacan- 
cies during  each  week  in  July,  August,  and  the  first  of  September.  Teachers  who  desire 
to  improve  their  salaries  or  better  their  surroundings,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
us. 

Some  of  the  direct  calls  from  authorities,  for  teachers  during  thepast  few  davs  have 
Included  a  number  of  principalships  and  superin tendencies,  from  9000.00  to  $1600.00:  many 
hig>h  school  principalships  and  assistants  places,  with  salaries  ranging  from  160.00  a 
month  toll4u).00a  year;  m  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  positions,  we  have  ten 
places  to  every  one  teacher  registered  on  our  books  for  such  positions,  and  numberless 
new  ones  are  coming  In  every  day.  In  State  Normal  Schools  our  recent  calls  direct  from 
employers,  have  been  for  Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  1000.00  to  11600.00;  Drawing  and 
Sciences,  n0U0.00;  a  teacher  in  Model  Department,  $800.00;  in  colleges  and  State  Universi- 
ties: College  President  for  Southern  College;  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages;  also 
one  of  Mathematics;  and  several  colleges  during  the  past  week  have  written  us  for  Di- 
rectors for  Conservatories  of  Music,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $700.00  to  $12fH).00.  We  have 
four  positions  with  salaries  ranging  from  $60.00  a  month  to  $1000.00  a  year,  for  teachers  in 
Commercial  Departments,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  etc. 
While  graduates  of  leading  Institutions  arc  always  in  demand,  yet  teachers  with  suc- 
cessful experience,  or  teachers  who  can  show  by  testimonials  that  they  are  well  qualified 
for  the  place  in  cmestion.  can  almost  always  secure  positions: 

Do  not  delay,    write  at  once  for  circulars,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  our  work.    We 
need  teachers  now  to  recommend  for  places  now  open,  and  for  calls  which  wlU  greatly  in- 
crease during  the  next  few  weeks.    Circulars  sent  free. 
Address: 

Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager, 

170  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ills. 

Branches:— NEW  YORK  CITY,  234  Broadway; 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  Ger.  Am.  Bank  Balld*g. 


QVE5TION-|0O|.AN5WERM0O|.G0/ESTloN 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  U.  S.  HISTORY S  60 

GEOGRAPHY 50 

ARITHMETIC 60 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 50 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 50 

ORTHOGRAPHY',  (In  prc««) 50 

GENERAL  HISTORY'  AND  BOTANY  fn  preparation. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  preparingr  for  Examinations,  for 
reviewinir  Pupils  In  School,  or  for  use  as  reference  Books.  Thej-  can  be  sold  in  every 
family  that  has  children  to  educate.    The  author  is  an  experienced  teacher. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  BlJRROW^S  BROTHERS  CO. 

23,  25,  27  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SGRO0I2  -f  TEAGRERS 

Contemplating^  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  next  July,  to  attend  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Union  Pacific,  **The  Overland  Route,*'  will  make  them 
greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  occasion.  They  should  also  remember  that 
it  is  the  favorite  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  summer;  that 
it  is  the  only  line  running  a  fast  train  to  San  Francisco,  and  that  this  train, 
**The  Overland  Flyer,"  saves  one  day  in  time  between  Council  Bluf& 
and  San  Francisco;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  gives  to  school  teachers 
selecting  this  line  the  privilege  of  a  detour  without  extra  expense  to 
Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  and  also  one  to  Garfield  Beach  on  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  ''the  Dead  Sea  of  America*'  (at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 
An  excursion  ticket  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  will  carry  the  trave- 
ler through  more  attractive  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  large 
cities  than  a  ticket  over  any  other  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Runs  through 
cars  without  change,  passing  through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California,  offering  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions to  the  tourist. 

Teachers  desirous  of  returning  via  Portland,  can  go  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland,  either  via  boat  (O.  R.  &  N.  Co.)  or  overland,  via 
*'the  Mount  Shasta  Route,"  going  from  Portland  east,  via  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  Co.  and  ** Oregon  Short  Line,"  with  choice  of  rail  or  boat  ride 
on  the  Columbus  River  between  Portland  and  The  Dalles.  -  Thence 
through  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  Idaho  to  the  Missouri  River, 
passing  near  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  great  Snake  River  (forty- five  feet 
higher  than  Niagara  Falls);  Soda  Springs,  the  Sanitarium  of  the  West; 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  Church;  and  Garfield 
Beach,  on  the  Dead  Sea  of  America,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
finest  bathing  in  the  world  can  be  enjoyed.  Remember,  this  is  the  only 
real  sand  beach  on  Salt  Lake. 

You  can  also  pass  through  and  visit  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
mountains  and  capital  of  Colorado,  the  Centennial  State. 

Parties  wishing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  car,  will  be  furnished  one  of 
our  family  sleepers  free. 

For  information  regarding  rates,  routes,  daily  excursions,  etc. ,  ap- 
ply to 

B.  L.  LOMAX,  J.  S.  TEBBBTS, 

A.  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

OTUfTCMK.    NEBR7CSICK. 


1a£ANTED. 

FIFTY  RELIABLE,  INTELLIGENT  MEN  IN  EACH  STATE 

of  the  Union,  and  the  same  number  in  Canada  and  in  Mexico,  to  handle 

l^of  ^  {{i^torical  l!l[ap  of  fe  United  ptate^. 

References  required.    For  terms.  Testimonials,  and  descriptive  Clroulars,  address 

NATIONAL  Historical  pUsi^isHing  co., 

lOl  and  lOa  La  SoUg  St.,  Chicagro,  HI. 

CYCL-OPHEDIHS. 


'NOT  EQUALLED  BY  AJJY  OTHER." 


Every  home,  school,  and  office  needs  a  Cvclopedla,  which  should  be  reliable,  fresh  as  to 
information,  and  low  In  price.  Johnson's  (1887)  is  ten  years  later  than  either  Appletous' 
or  the  Brltannica,  is  more  reliable  and  satisfactory,  and  costs  only  half  as  much. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
II  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

jr.  B.  Fttrman,  General  Manager, 

Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

Recommended  by  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  30  States,  and  by  leading 
College  Pre>iiients  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Among  tlie  supulementary  features, original  with 

Webster's  Vnabridg^ed  and  unequaled  for 

concise  and  trustworthy  information,  are 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

Containing  names  of  nearly  10,()0()  Noteworthy 
Persons,  with  their  nationalitv,  station,  profes- 
sion or  occupation,  date  of  birth  and  death, 
(if  deceased),  etc., 

A  Gazetteer  of  tiie  World 

Of  over  25,000  Titles,  locating  and  briefly  describ- 
ing the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Natural 

Features  of  every  part  of  the  Globe,  and 

The  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Vocabalary 

of  the  names  of 

Noted  Fictitious  Persons 

and  Places,  such  as  are  often  referred  to  In 

literature  and  conversation.    The  latter  is  not 

found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

Illastrated  Pamphlet  sent  free. 


liege 

It  ia  the  best  Diotionary  of  the  laug^aRe. 

London  Times. 


300O  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra- 
tions than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

"An  invaloable  companion  in  every  School,  and 
at  every  Fireside.'* 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Oov»t  Printing  Office,  and  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme 

Court.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purchases  have  been  made  for 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  books  used  are  based  on  Webster.     Get  the  Best. 

Published  by  6.  St  C.  M£RRIAM  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Blass.,  U.  S.  A. 


VACANCIES. 

^  I  ^HE  most  desirable  school  positions  become  vacant  duriner  the  months  of  July  and 
I  August.  Probably  the  largest  number  of  changes  made  in  schools  are  made  durlng- 
I  these  months.  The  great  majority  of  teachers,  when  intending  to  resign,  prefer  not 
X  to  olfer  their  resignation  until  the  end  of  the  term ;  hence,  though  they  may  have  sig- 
nified their  intentions  to  a  few  friends  or  to  Teacher's  Agencies.  As  a  rule,  boards  are 
not  supposed  to  know  whether  the  places  are  to  be  vacant  or  not.  Hence  they  take  no 
action  toward  filling  these  places  until  they  are  notified  by  the  teachers  that  they  are  not 
to  remain.  The  time  between  the  middle  of  June  and  first  of  Septemtier  for  the  selection 
of  teachers,  being  short,  it  is  very  desirable  for  teachers  to  have  some  means  of  learning 
immediately  where  vacancies  are  to  occur.  Sudden  resignations  of  teachers  (in  order  to 
accept  positions  paying  better  salaries,  or  positions  whicb  olfer  more  desirable  surround- 
ings) cause  vacancies  which  must  be  filled  Immediately.  We  hear  of  hundreds  of  vacan- 
cies during  each  week  in  July,  August,  and  the  first  of  September.  Teachers  who  destre 
to  improve  their  salaries  or  better  their  surroundings,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
us. 

Some  of  the  direct  calls  from  authorities,  for  teachers  during  the  past  few  days  have 
included  a  number  of  principalships  and  superlntendencies,  from  lOOU.OO  to  91500.0U:  many 
high  school  principalships  and  assistants'  places,  with  salaries  ranging  from  160.00  a 
month  to  8140U.00  a  year:  in  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  positions,  we  have  t«n 
places  to  every  one  teacher  registered  on  our  books  for  such  positions,  and  numberless 
new  ones  are  coming  in  every  day.  In  State  Normal  Schools  our  recent  calls  direct  from 
employers,  have  been  for  Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  9900.00  to  $1500.00:  Drawing  and 
Sciences,  $1000.00;  a  teacher  In  Model  Department,  $800.00:  in  colleges  and  State  Universi- 
ties; College  President  for  Southern  College;  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages;  also 
one  of  Mathematics;  and  several  colleges  during  the  past  week  hate  written  us  for  Di- 
rectors for  Conservatories  of  Music,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $700.00  to  $1^0.00.  We  have 
four  positions  with  salaries  ranging  from  $60.00  a  month  to  $1000.00  a  year,  for  teachers  in 
Commercial  Departments,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  et4;. 
While  graduates  of  leading  Institutions  are  always  in  demand,  yet  teachers  with  euo- 
cessful  experience,  or  teachers  who  can  show  by  testimonials  that  they  are  well  qualified 
for  the  place  in  question,  can  almost  always  secure  positions. 

Do  not  delay,    write  at  once  for  circulars,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  our  work.    Wo 
need  teachers  now  to  recommend  for  places  now  open,  and  for  calls  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease during  the  next  few  weeks.    Circulars  sent  free. 
Address: 

Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager, 

170  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ills. 


Branches: - 


-NEW  YORK  CITY,  234  Broadway; 
ST.  PAUL.  Minn.  Ger.  Am.  Bank  BuUd'g. 


'QVE5TlON>|0O|>AN5WERM0Qh<S0/ESTIo[T] 


1001 1001  —1001 lOOl iOOl 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  U.S.  HISTORY I  .lO 

GEOGRAPHY ; 5» 

A  RITHMETIC ^ 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR m 

PHYSIOUIGY  AND  HYGIENE SO 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING oO 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  (In  pre««) .50 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  BOTANY  In  preparalion. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  preparingr  for  Examinations,  for 
revlewingr  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  reference  Books.  They  can  be  sold  In  every 
family  that  has  children  to  educate.    The  author  is  an  experienced  teacher. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  BlJRROlVS  BROTHERS  CO. 

23,  35,  27  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Every  Teacher  in  America 
should  read  the  September 

LL^'^T?  "VT^T^T  TT>  '\T    ^^  For  the  first  Ume  In  Its  history  '*The 

^  *  I     ^  H      ^      I       I    J   rV      1  Century  Magrazine"  devotes  a  sinfirle 

V^  JLl/X  ^     X      Ky  XX.   X   •        Issue  largely  to  educational  themes. 

while  at  tne  same  time  keeplngr  up  its 
other  distlnctiye  features  In  the  way  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln,  the  Siberian  papers,  fiction 
(two  short  stories),  miscellaneous  articles,  etc.    The  papers  on  _    . 

EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS  '^ 

include  the  followingr:  "Upplngrham.  An  Ancient  School  Worked  on  Modem  Ideas." 
with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Edward  Thring-  (who  is  said  to  be  since  Arnold  of  Rugrby  the 
most  hi^rhly  esteemed  educator  of  Enarland),  and  many  beautiful  illustrations  by  Joseph 
Pennell;  **The  University  and  the  Bible,"  by  T.  T.  Munger,  in  which  the  author  takes  the 

Sound  that  the  student  spould  obtain  as  thoroug'h  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  as  of 
e  heathen  classics;  "Women  Who  go  to  College,"  a  brief  suggestive  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement  toward  the  nigher  education  of  women,  by  Arthur  Oilman ; 
"Art  in  Education,"  by  W.  J.  Stlllman;  an  illustrated  paper  on  "The  Industrial  Idea  In 
Education,"  by  Charles  M.  Carter;  an  article  on  "College  Fraternities,"  with  pictures  of 
twenty-eig-fat  dilferent  society-halls  and  chapter-houses  of  American  Colleges,  and  a  let- 
ter from  President  Seelye  of  Amherst  on  the  subject  of  8ecr«:.t  societies;  editorials  on 
"Modern  CoUegriate  Education"  and  "Individuality  in  Teaching,"  etc. 

No  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  teaching  can  afford  to  miss  this  great  educational 
issue.  The  other  contents  of  the  September  Century  include  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing paper  on 

EXILE  (TO  SIBERIA)  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS, 

by  George  Kennan,  with  an  "Open  Letter"  by  the  same  writer,  "Is  the  Siberian  Exile 
System  to  be  at  Once  Abolished?"  Sold  everywhere  after  Sept.  Ist,  or  mailed  by  the  pub- 
lishers on  receipt  of  price— 36  cents.  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

To  Sub^crihers. 


Believing  that  the  best  means  of  extending  our  circulation  is  through  the 
recommendation  of  subscribers  who  know  the  value  of  the  Journal,  we  make 
the  following  offer : 

To  any  subscriber  who  sends  us  the  address  of  a  new  subscriber,  with  pay- 
ment for  one  year  in  advance,  we  will  credit  on  our  books  for  Six  Months'  Sub- 
scription^ and  for  two  new  subscribers  of  One  Year's  Subscription.  We  hope 
this  liberal  offer  will  be  the  means  of  adding  many  names  to  our  subscription 
list. 

REASONS  FOR  SUBSCRIBING  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

T.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

2.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  It  is  the  best  medium  of  Wisconsin  Educational  news. 

4.  It  affords  the  best  helps  for  the  School- Room. 

5.  It  publishes  the  best  articles  by  Wisconsin  Teachers. 

6.  It  publishes  the  questions  from  the  State  Examinations. 

7.  It  furnishes  discussions  of  current  educational  questions. 

8.  It  will  help  you  more  than  any  other  educational  journal. 
Get  your  District  Clerk  to  subscribe  as  he  is  authorized  to  by  law. 


VACANCIES. 

I  HE  most  desirable  school  positions  become  vacant  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Probably  the  larsrest  number  of  changes  made  in  schools  are  made  during- 
these  months.  The  great  majority  of  teachers,  when  intending  to  resign,  prefer  not 
to  offer  their  resig-nation  until  the  end  of  the  term;  hence,  though  they  may  have  siir- 
1  their  Intentions  to  a  few  friends  or  to  Teacher^s  A^rencies.  As  a  rule,  boards  are 
not  supposed  to  know  whether  the  places  are  to  be  vacant  or  not.  Hence  they  take  no 
action  toward  fllling-  these  places  until  they  are  notified  by  the  teachers  that  they  are  not 
to  remain.  The  time  between  the  middle  of  June  and  first  of  September  for  the  selection 
of  teachers,  being  short,  it  Is  very  desirable  for  teachers  to  have  some  means  of  learning 
immediatelv  where  vacancies  are  to  occur.  Sudden  resignations  of  teachers  (in  order  to 
accept  i>ositions  paying  better  salaries,  or  positions  which  offer  more  desirable  surround- 
ings) cause  vacancies  which  must  be  filled  immediately.  We  hear  of  hundreds  of  vacan- 
cies during  each  week  in  July,  Au^rnst,  and  the  first  or  September.  Teachers  who  desire 
to  improve  their  salaries  or  better  their  surroundingrs,  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
us. 
Some  of  the  direct  calls  from  authorities,  for  teachers  during  the  past  few  days  have 


included  a  number  of  principalships  and  superintendencies.  from  1000.00  to  $lA0O.dU|_nyuiy 


hl^rh  school  principalships  and  assistants  places,  with  salaries  ranging  from  n0.00  a 
month  to  I140O.0O  a  year;  in  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  positions,  we  have  ten 
places  to  every  one  teacher  registered  on  our  books  for  such  positions,  and  numberless 
new  ones  are  cominjf  in  every  day.  In  State  Normal  Schools  our  recent  calls  direct  from 
employers,  have  been  for  Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  $900.00  to  11600.00;  Drawing^  and 
Sciences,  S1000.00;  a  teacher  in  Model  Department,  1800.00;  in  colleges  and  State  Universi- 
ties; College  President  for  Southern  Ck>llege;  Professorship  of  Modem  Lanfiruag^e;  also 
one  of  Mathematics;  and  several  colleges  during  the  past  week  have  written  us  for  Di- 
rectors for  Conservatories  of  Music,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $700.00  to  $1^^*0.00.  We  have 
four  positions  with  salaries  ranging  from  960.00  a  month  to  $1000.00  a  year,  for  teachers  in 
Commercial  Departments,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  etc. 

While  graduates  of  leading  Institutions  are  always  in  demand,  yet  teachers  with  suc- 
cessful experience,  or  teachers  who  can  show  by  testimonials  that  they  are  well  qualified 
for  the  place  in  question,  can  almost  always  secure  positions. 

Do  not  delay,    write  at  once  for  circulars,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  our  work.    We 
need  teachers  now  to  recommend  for  places  now  open,  and  for  calls  which  will  greatly  in- 
ci'ease  during  the  next  few  weeks.    Circulars  sent  free. 
Address: 

Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager, 

170  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ills. 

Branches:— NEW  YORK  CITY,  934  Broadway; 

ST.  PAUL.  Minn.  G«r.  Am.  Bank  Bal^d'flr. 
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■  looi— 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  U.  S.  HISTORY 8  60 

GEOGRAPHY : 60 

ARITHMETIC 50 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 60 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 60 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 60 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  (in  pr6««) 60 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  BOTANY  in  preparation. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  preparing:  for  BzaminatioDS,  for 
reviewinif  Pupils  in  SchooL  or  for  use  as  reference  Books.  They  can  be  sold  in  every 
family  that  has  children  to  educate.    The  author  Is  an  experienced  teacher. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  BURROW^S  brothers  CO. 

23*  25>  27  E^uclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


NOW    READY. 


Eclectic  IPb^slcal  0eograpbi? 

382  PAGES,  12  MO,  30  CHARTS,  151  CUTS  AND  DIAGRAMS, 

INTRODUOTIoN  PRICE,  $1.00:    EXCHANGE  PRICE,  60o. 


• • ^8END$1.00  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY  BY  MAIL  PO6TPAI0 * 

The  Eclectic  Physical  Geography  differs  widely  from  those  in  common  tise 
in  the  following  particulars: 

z.  Its  Charts  are  Distinct  and  graphically  accurate.  Each  chart  contains 
but  a  single  set  of  physical  features,  thus  avoiding  over-crowding  and  confusion, 
while  by  the  use  of  different  projections,  graphic  accuracy  is  secured. 

3.  It  Assumes  no  Scientific  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  pupil  be- 
ginning the  study.  The  introductory  chapter  forms  a  brief  statement  of  the 
great  fundamental  laws  of  nature  upon  the  operation  of  which  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  Physical  Geography  depend. 

3.  The  Order  of  Treatment  is  natural  and  logical.  The  enveloping  Atmo- 
sphere is  discussed  before  the  Sea,  because  its  action  is  the  cause  of  most  ma- 
rine phenomena;  for  similar  reasons  the  treatment  of  the  Land  follows  that  of 
the  Sea  and  precedes  that  of  Climate. 

4.  Its  Constant  Aim  is  to  Trace  to  Proximate  Causes  common  and  familiar 
phenomena,  rather  than  to  simply  describe  those  which  are  rare  and  exceptional. 

5.  Its  Treatment  of  Erosion,  or  the  constant  modification  of  the  continental 
surfiace  by  atmospheric  agencies, — ^as  exemplified  alike  by  the  shallow  rnin  fur- 
row and  the  Colorado  Canon,  by  the  muddy  flood  in  the  rivulet  and  the  great 
Mississippi  delta,  by  the  street- cleaning  shower  and  the  dust-raising  wind— -is 
not  dismissed  with  the  usual  brief  paragraph.  Nearly  every  chapter  in  the  book 
finds  in  erosion  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion. 

6.  It  discards  tlie  Theory  that  the  Secular  Cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
planet  is  the  main  cause  in  producing  the  present  relief  of  the  globe.  Recent 
investigations  have  clearly  established  the  relative  insignificance  of  this  factor. 

7.  The  Chapter  on  Weather  and  Climate  explains  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Signal  Service  bases  its  weather  predictions,  and  describes  the  causes  of  the 
various  climates  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Chapters  on  Life  are  something  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary  of  or- 
ganic classification.  The  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  the  manifold 
forms  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  organisms  are  briefly  stated,  together 
with  the  inferences  which  lead  to  the  development  theory. 

9.  It  Omits  all  Guide  Book  Descriptions  of  scenery,  and  doubtful  and  use* 
less  statistics,  thus  gaining  space  for  a  great  number  of  new  and  appropriate  ex- 
planatory cuts  and  diagrams. 

10.  The  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  book  is  attested  by  eminent  specialists 
in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

11.  Its  size,  i2mo.,  renders  it  the  most  convenient,  most  durable,  and  the 
Cheapest  Physical  Geography  in  the  market. 

Published  by  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  WEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


RECENT    T(M9\.      ISSUES. 


E 


GGLESTON*S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  of  the  most  attractiye  and  interesting  books  ever  issued |1.05 

gENSENIG'S  NUMBERS  SYMBOLIZED. 

An  Elementary  Algebra.     Vol.  Ill  of  **  Appletons'  Mathematical  Series.*' .     .     .  $1.08 

THHE  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Prepared  by  Waits  A.  Shoemaker  and  Isabkl  Lawrkncb,  under  the  direction 

of  D.  L.  KiKHLS,  A.  M 75  cents 

cjOHONNOT'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES  of  Instructive  Reading  Books. 

^        Complete  in  seven  volumes.     Four  volumes  now  ready 

/^ORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 


New  and  completely  revised  series. 


77rALKER*S  HEALTH  LESSONS. 

An  original  physiology  for  primary  classes ^8  cents 

30H0NN0T*S   BUCK  VON  KATZEN  UND  HUNDEN. 
German  edition  of  **  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs.** SO  cents 

riREYSPRING*S  FIRST  GERMAN  READER. 

On  the  Cumulative  Method.     Fully  illustrated 30  cents 

ENNIS*S  STUDY  OF  LEAVES. 

A  unique  and  very  instructive  little  book 42  cents 

T  AUGHLIN*S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  book  for  the  times |1.20 

pVERETT'S  OUTLINES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  academic  and  high-school  grades 84  cents 


D 


B 


AIN*S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 


New  and  enlarged  edition.     Part  II  just  issued.     .     .     .  Part  I,  |1.20;  Part  11,  |1.20   ' 
TDOISE'S  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS. 

With  Vocabulary,  $1.82 ;  without  Vocabulary,  $1.08 

p)OISE'S  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

With  Notes |1  60 

T^RIEZE'S  TENTH  AND  TWELFTH  BOOKS  OF  QUINTILIAN. 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarfred $1.05  | 

CopUf  tent  to  teachert.for  examination,  at  infrorfuetion  prices,  aa  quoted  above.     Send  for  fM 
descriptive  circvlan.  *'  Educational  iV'o/M."  ftc. 


D.  Appleton  S  Co.,  New  York,  lESi 


BOSTON,  CHICAGO, 
INTA, 
FRANCISCO. 


A  NEW  ARITHMETIC. 

Published  Oct.  13.  1888. 

H.  N.  Wheeler's  SECOND  LESSONS.  Forming,  with  Warren  Col- 
bum's  First  Lessons,  a  complete,  brief,  practical  course  in  Arithmetic.  Char- 
acterized throughout  by  a  careful  application  of  the  Inductive  Method  of  In- 
struction, by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupil  is  led  to  regard  a  new  word  as  a  la- 
bor-saving device  for  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a  definiHon  as  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  net  result  of  personal  observation  and  thought,  and  a  rule  as  a 
brief  statement  of  how  he  has  done  something. 

The  SsGOND  Lessons,  by  Its  methods  of  presentation,  by  the  emphasis  that  it  places  on 
fundamental  principles  and  their  applications,  and  by  the  omission  of  useless  subjects, 
will  give  a  boy  in  a  short  time  a  working  knowledge  of  the  useful  part  of  written 
arithmetic  that  will  last  him  not  merely  until  the  the  examination  day,  but  as  long  as  he 
lives.  The  price  of  the  SscoifD  Lessons  is  60  cents  net;  until  January  I,  1880,  we  will 
mall  a  sinsrle  copy  to  any  teacher  for  examination  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  which  will  be 
refunded  If  the  hook  is  returned  within  one  month,  or  if  we  receive  an  order  for  ten  or 
more  copies.  We  will  send  a  descriptive  circular  including:  sample  pages,  to  any  address 
on  application. 


READING  MATTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  BEST,  AND  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Ilie  l|ivei§i(le  literature  Series. 

Thirty-six  numbers  averafirin^  over  80  pai^es  at  15  cents  each,  containins:  in  an  una- 
bridged form  some  of  the  most  interestiner,  most  instructive,  and  most  famous 

works  of 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,    '     Benjamin  Franklin, 


John  Grbenleaf  Whittier, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
James  Russell  Lowell, 


George  Washington, 
Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  Burroughs, 


"Bayard  Taylor,  \     Charles  Dudley  Warner 


No.  37.  CHARLRS  DUDLEY  WARNER'S 

A  Hunting  of  the  Deer;  How  I  Killed  a  Bear;  Lost  in  the  Woods;    Camping 
Out;  A  Wilderness  Romance;  What  Some  People  Call  Pleasure. 


A  descriptive  list  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  Series  including  a  prospectus  of 
new  numbers  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Six  new  numbers  will  be  published  during  the  school  year  1888-9.  Subscrip- 
tion price  80  cents.    Single  number  15  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  S  CO., 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Journal  Clubbing  Rates. 


To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) $2.50  J3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo  1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50  2.85 

Teachers'  Institutes  (Methods) 1.25  1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) i.oo  1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo  1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo  1.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00  3.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  8.30 

Atlantic  Monthly     4.00  4.40 


Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 


ECLIPSE. 


coi'Yiijrca-   j^iPFj^iRJi^Tjis. 


One  thousand  copies 
in  black.  No  special 
pen.  no  special  paper, 
no  stencil  required.  The 
**  Eclipse  »*  reproduces 
the  natural  handwrit- 
ing  so  exceeding^ly  faith 
fuT  that  in  most  cases 
"Eclipse"  circulars 
have  been  taken  for  or- 
dinary written  letters. 
Specimens  and  circu- 
lars on  application. 

W    FELIIF.DiUSftCO. 

698  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


KINDER  GAR  TEN 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
For  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

On  U.  8.  HISTORY $  50 

GEOGRvPHY 50 

ARITHMETIC ! . . . .      50 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 50 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 50 

ORTHOGRAPHY 60 

GENERAL  HISTORY 50 

Price  Each,  ffOc,  or  Set  of  £lffht  for  •3.26,  Postave  Paid. 
These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  preparing:  for  Examinations,  for 
reviewing:  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  reference  Books.    They  can  be  sold  In  every 
family  that  has  children  to  educate.    The  author  is  an  experienced  teacher. 

Published  by  THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  OOMPAinr, 

23,  25,  27,  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland,  O. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

Recommended  l>y  State  Superintendents  of  Sehools  of  3f5  States,  and  by  leading 
College  l*re>i«lents  <  f  the  United  States  anil  Canada. 


It  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  the  lang^uagre. 

Lomlon  Titties. 


300()  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  lllustra 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

**An  invalaable  companion  in  every  School,  and  ! 
at  every  Fireside.'*  I 


Among  the  pupplementary  features,  original  with 

WebKter's  tliiabrlflfpefl  inul  unequaled  for 

concise  and  trustwortiiy  information,  are 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

Containing  names  of  n<'arly  l(»,()(io  Noteworthy 

Personn,  witli  their  n.ati«»nulitv,  station,  protVs- 

sion  or  occupation,  date  of  liirth  and  aeath, 

(if  deceased),  etc., 

*     A  Gazetteer  of  tlie  World 

Of  over  25,0fK)  Titles, loc'uting  and  briefly  describ- 
ing the  Countries,  Citios,  Towns,  and  Natural 
Features  of  every  part  of  the  Globe,  and 
The  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Vocabulary 
I  of  tlie  names  of 

Noted  Fictitious  Persons 

and  PlaceM,  such  as  are  often  referred  to  in 

literature  and  conversation.    The  latter  is  not 

found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

niastrated  Pamphlet  sent  free. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printingr  Ofllce,  and  with  the  U.  S.  Supren&e 

Court.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  Stat-e  Purchases  have  been  mmfe  for 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  IxKiks  used  are  based  on  Webster.     Get  the  Best. 

Puhlished  by  G.  A  C.  M£RRIAM  &  CO.,  Springrfleld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


SALESMEN 

to  canviiss  for  the  sale  of  Nursery 
Stock  I     Steady   employment    guaranteed. 
SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID.   Apply  at  once, 
stating  ago. 

CHASE  BROS.  COMPANY,  Roclester,  H.  Y. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


WANTED  to  Act  as 
FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK, 

CROWN  JEWELS 

ILLUSTRATED  with  many  tine  Steel  En- 
jrravingrs.    For  circulars  and  terms,  ad- 
drees 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Name  this  Paper  every  time  you  write. 


OUR    list    of  these    books    is    now    the 
largest    and    best.      It  embraces  J^/fy 
live,  practical,  modern  books.     Some 
new  ones  now  ready  are 


a^.:S^ 


•EC-CARDNER' 


■C'LKni.oecb^e-  new  ybRK-bOKMo- 


Gardner's    '^SS^PntrT'   School 
Buildings. 

Cloth,  quarto,  i6o  pp.  Contains  25  designs  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  but  specially  of  country 
school-houses.  150  illustrations.  Four-page 
descriptive  circular  free.     Price,  $2.00  n^i. 

Southwick's  Quiz-Manual 

on  Theory  and  XoiJ  r^Ki  I  n  cf 
Practice  of       *  Gacning, 

Cloth,  i6mo,  132  pp.     Price,  75  cts.;  io  teachers^ 

60  cts. ;  by  mail,  6  cts.  extra. 

Welch's    Talks    on     Psy- 
chology- 

By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D.,  of  Iowa.    i6mo,  cloth, 

136  pp.     Price,  50  cts. ;  to  teachers ^  40  cts. ;  by  mail,  5  cts.  extra. 

Welch's  Teachers'   Psychology. 

About  400  pp.     Ready  in  November.     Price,  I1.25.     Send  84  cts.  before  Nov.  socfa 
for  one  copy  post-paid. 

Dewey's  How  to  Teach  Manners. 

By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dewey.     Cloth,  i6mo,  108  pp.     Price,  50  cts.;  to  teachers^  40  cts.; 
by  mail,  5  cts.  extra. 

Teacher's  Manuals  Series--4  New  Nos.  (^?n  aD 

Paper,  26  to  64  pp.     Each,  15  cts.;  to  teachers^  12  cts.;  by  mail,  5  cts.  extra. 

7.  Huntlngrton's  Unconscious  Tul-       9.    Quick's      How     to     Train     the 

tion.  Memory. 

6.    Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order.  1  O.    Hoffmann's  Kindergarten  Gifts. 

1/^/^  Page  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  Teachers  Books  /^  p 
^^^^  published  sent  to  any  address  for  f^  •• 

We  keep  300  of  the  best  of  these  books  in  stock  at  teachers^  prices. 

New  list  of  1,000  Best  Books  for  School  Libraries  sent  for  6c 

in  stamps. 

FOR  TEN  CENTS 

and  the  names  of  two  or  more  first-class  agents  for  books  and  papers, 
in  your  town,  we  will  send  both  of  the  above  catalogues  and  Hughes' 
How  TO  Keep  Order,  just  published.     Mention  this  paper. 

E.  L.KELLOGG&CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


Journal  Clubbing  Rates. 


To  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  take  some  other  publication  with  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  we  offer  the  following  clubbing 
rates: 

BOTH. 

Inteni}3:ence |i-5o  I2.25 

New  England  Journal  of  Education  (general) 2.50  3.00 

American  Teacher  (Primary) i.oo      1.75 

Education  (Lit.  and  Ed.  Monthly) 3.00  3.25 

Common  School  Education  (Methods) i.oo      1.75 

N.  Y.  School  Journal  (general) 2.50      2.85 

Teachers*  Institutes  (Methods) 1.25      1.94 

Treasure-Trove  (Young  People's  Magazine) i.oo      1.75 

Popular  Educator  (Methods) i.oo      1.75 

Midland  Journal  (general) i.oo      1.70 

Scribner's  Magazme 3.00      3.40 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.40 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 

Littell's  Living  Age 8.00  8.30 

Atlantic  Monthly '.   .   .    4.00  4.40 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00      4.40 

St  Nicholas 3.00  3.40 


Address  all  orders,  with  cash,  to 

WISCONSIN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


-A.I=  FJ^lRJi^TUS. 


One  thousand  copies 
in  black.  No  special 
pen.  no  special  paper, 
no  stencil  required.  The 
"  Eclipse ''  reproduces 
the  natural  handwrit- 
ing so  exceedingly  faith 
.  ful  that  in  most  cases 
I  "Eclipse"  circulars 
have  been  taken  for  or- 
dinary written  letterp. 
Specimens  and  circu- 
lars on  application. 

FELIXF.DAUS&CO. 

698  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
I*br  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

(Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Books.) 

HISTORIC  JIL   A2V/J  HiaanAt»HIC\\l.  SKBTCHES. 
JSocli  Nunif)&r,   15  Ce/if»,   I^astfyutd*  % 

2Vo.  20,  Just  publishe<1,  contains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffjiiowndilly,  Lit- 
tle Annie's  Bttmblo,  The  Snow  Imajfo.  A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  to- 
Kether  with  a  simple  and  interesting  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  nmonfr  the  most  beautiful,  that 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Liteniture  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy 
Fourth  Reader. 

yl/i  llxtm  Nutnhe^r  of  the  RIversi<le  Literature  Series,  published  in  September.  Is 
A/ner/oo/i  Aiittif>^»  nntt  Their  BirthclMys,  by  Alfred  S.  Roe.  Principal  of  tiie 
High  School.  Worcester,  Mass.    It  contains: 

1.  47  Programmes,  and  many  \Tiluable  sugg^tions  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdavs  of 
I^ngfellow.  (Feb.  27,)  Whittier,  (Dec.  17.)  Holmes.  (Aug  29.)  Lowell,  (Feb.  22,)  Hawthorne. 
(.luly  6.)  Emerson.  (May  25.)  Bryant,  (Nov  i:i.)  Thoreau,  (.July  12.>  Bayard  Taylor.  (Jan.  11.) 
Washington  Irving,  (April.'}.)  and  James  Fonimore  Cooper,  (Sept.  15.)  together  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices  of  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  High  School  at 
Worcester.  Mass. 

This  little  liook  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  nieans  of  preparing  interesting  an<l  in- 
structive entertainments. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  already  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  new  nnui- 
bers  to  be  publisher!  monthly  during  the  school  year  1HS7-8  will  be  sent  to  any  addren.**  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  vear  1887-8  (nine  numbers),  $1  25.    Single  numliers  l.=>ct«». 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Sotiool  I^ooksl 

Wright's  Expo.sitioii  Wisconsin  C<)nsiitiili«»n $  .50 

Wrij^hl's  E.Kposition  Uiu'lcd  .Stales  Consliuuion 75 

(B<jlli  bound  in  t)iie  volume,  $r.oo.) 

Salisbury's  Phonolojcy  and  Ortlioej)y 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book. 
Daily  Re.ciister,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Siii)erintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy.  Physioloi^y  and  Ilyj^iene.     Introduction  Price,  |i. 00       1.50 

This  Physiology  is  written  with  Bptjcial  reference  to  the  reaairements  of  Illgh  Schools.  Semi- 
naries and  Collei;ce>.    Eminent  Bpecialit«tH  m  thie  line  ot^vorK,  claim  it  is  the  b^$t  now  in  nee 
It  has  been  adopted  by  onr  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  is  already  in 
use  in  many  of  the  schools  in  our  State.    Liberal  terms  for  introdnction  and  to  the  trade.    Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  ana  full  particulars. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  A-ents. 

Midland  Publishing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

KINDER  GAR  TEN 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home.  V 

For  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


""¥ 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


MKn    HOE.  il3|l 

1"  ^  T-1 

l^'^-^J 

IN  1888  THB  LIVING  AGE  enters  upon  its  forty-sixth  year.    Ap- 
proYed  In  the  outset  by  J  udare  Story,  Chanoellor  Kent,  President 
Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  and  many  oth- 
ers, it  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 
A  W££KL.T  MAGAZlNKt  it  griv^es  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly;  and  presents, 
with  a  combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  EssaifS,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  8ket4shes  of  Trtwel  and  Die- 

covery,  R>errv,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historiced,  and  Polttir 

col  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreicfn 

Periodical  Literatiire,  and  from  the 

PENS  OF  THE  FOREMOST  LIVING  WRITERS. 
The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science, 
Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great  and 
erenerally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLBTBNESS  with  wnich  it  embraces  whatever  is 
of  immediate  interest  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  iB  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events 
or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  nis  family  general  intel- 
ligence and  literary  taste. 

ORIMIONS. 

**  No  man  who  understands  the  worth  and  value  of  this  sterling  publication  would  think 
of  doing  without  it.  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a  comprehensive  and  perfect  view 
of  the  best  literature  and  thought  of  our  timeB."— Christian  at.  Work,  New  York. 

"It  is  a  living  picture  of  the  age  on  its  literary  side.  It  was  never  brighter,  fresher,  or 
more  worthy  of  its  wide  patronage."— Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

"It  is  one  of  those  few  publications,  weekly  or  monthly,  which  seem  indispensable.  The 
only  possible  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  reading  it 
gives.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art,  literature,  biography,  philosophy,  or 
religion,  that  cannot  be  found  in  it.  Such  a  publication  exhausts  our  superlatives."— T/ie 
Churchman,  New  York. 

"Beplete  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  best  current  thought,  the  best  fiction,  and  the 
beat  poetry  of  the  day.    It  stands  unrivalled."— 27ie  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia, 

"It  maintains  its  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  public 
favor."— 2\rcto  York  Observer. 

"  By  theoarefuland  Judicious  work  put  into  the  editingof  The  Living  Age,  it  is  made 
poesiDle  for  the  busy  man  to  know  something  of  what  is  goino:  on  with  ever  increasing 
activity  in  the  world  of  letters.  Without  such  help  be  is  \o8t.— Episcopal  Recorder,  PhUa. 

"  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  inter- 
ested in,  all  are  found  here.'*— The  Watchman,  Boston. 
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"  For  the  amount  oi  reading  matter  contained  tne  subscription  is  extremely  low."— 
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"In  this  weekly  magazine  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of 
current  literatu re. "—Oanoda  Presbyterian,  Toronto. 
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jBfte7i  ^«i/iif>er,  15  Oonfs,   f*ostpMl<J. 

iWo.  ^O,  Just  published,  coaUiins  NathAnikl  Hawthorse's  Little  DRffvdowndlUy,  Lit- 
tle Annie's  RairiDlo,  The  Snow  Iiuaf^e.  A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  to- 
gether with  a  simple  and  interestingr  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  amona:  the  most  beautiful,  tbat 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  ie  intende<l  as  an  easy 
Fourth  Reader. 

An  Extra  .Numl}Gr  of  the  Riverside  Litemturo  .Series,  published  in  September,  Ss 
Anior/cia/i  Aiif>if>rsi  «n<J  Ttic*ir  liirthduyH,  by- ALFRED  S;  Roe.  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.    Itcoutuins: 

li  47  Prosrt-amm'es,  and  many  valuable  suggestlonnfor  the  celebttition  of  the  birthdays  of 
Longfellow,  (Feb.  :J7,)  Wbittier,  (Dec.  17,)  Holmow,  ^Aug".  29.)  rx)well.  (¥eb.  22,)  Hawthorne, 
•  <July  «,)  Emerson.  (May  25,i  Brywnt.  (Nov.  13,)  Thoreau.  (July  12.)  Bavard  Taj'lor,  (Jan.  11,) 
Washington  Irving,  (April  3.)  and  James  Fenimore  (kK)per,  (Sept.  15.)  together  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices  or  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  High  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

This  little  lxx)k  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interesting  find  in- 
structive entertainment*. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  already  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  now  num- 
bers to  be  pul)lished  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-^  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  year  1887-8  (nine  numbers),  $1.26.    Single  numbers  15cts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book, 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |r.oo  1.50 
This  PhvBiology  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  reouirementB  of  High  Schools,  Semi- 
naries aiiif  ColleircB.  Eminent  tlp^c{u1i8ts  in  tbio  line  of  worlc,  claim  It  is  tbc  th'st  now  in  nee. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  onr  State  Snperintendent  and  S.tatc  Board  of  Health,  and  is  already  in 
nee  in  many  of  the  f>cboolf>  in  our  State.  Liberal  termfl  for  introdnctlon  and  to  the  trade.  Send 
for  dcBcriptive  circalars  ana  full  particulars. 
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And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 
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THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 
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I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  faiHng  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents, 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementaryr 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Preset  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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N0.2O9  Just  published,  contains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  DaffvdowndiUy,  JLit- 
tie  Annie's  Ramble,  The  Snow  Ima^,  A  Kill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  8wan«  to- 
srether  with  a  simple  and  interesting  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  amonar  the  most  beautifuL  tliat 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  aa  an  easr 
Fourth  Reader. 

A.n  Extra  N^umliGr  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  in  September,  to 
A.meriaan  Auttiora  and  Their  JUrthtiays*  by  Alvred  S.  Boe,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  Worcester.  Mass.    It  contains : 

1.  47  Prog'rammes,  and  many  valuable  suflrgestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of 
Lon^ellow,  (Feb.  27.)  Whittier,  (Dec.  17,)  Holmes,  (Aug.  29,)  Lowell,  (Feb.  22,)  Hawthorne. 
(.July  6,)  Emerson,  (May  25,)  Bryant,  (Nov.  13,)  Thoreau,  (July  12,)  Bavard  Taylor,  (Jan.  11.) 
Wasninf^n  Irvingr,  (April  8,)  and  James  Fonlmore  Cooper,  (Sept.  15,)  together  witb  de- 
scriptions and  prices  of  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  Hiirh  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interestingr  and  in- 
structive entertainments. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  already  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  new  num- 
bers to  be  published  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-8  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  year  1887-^  (nine  numbers),  11.25.    Single  numbers  Ificts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  4  Park  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |i.oo  1.50 
This  PhyBiology  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  reaalrementn  of  High  Schools,  Semi- 
naries and  CoHofircs.  Eminent  specialists  in  this  Udc  of  work,  claim  it  is  the  bf»t  now  in  nee. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  onr  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Is  alreadj  In 
Qse  in  many  or  the  schools  In  oar  State.  Liberal  terms  for  introdactlon  and  to  the  trade.  Bend 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  fall  particolars. 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  .spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Eleqientary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Preset  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres*t  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

(Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Books.) 

FUBl^JSHEn   MaKTHJ^Y,    WITH  INTRUnUCTIONS,    A^OTHS, 

HMSTaRICA^T^  AN U  BIUGttAPHJCAl.  SKBTCTHBS. 

'  Rach  Numlycr,  lli  GGnts,  J^aatjyaid, 

No.  J?0,  just  published,  contains  Nathanfkl  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffjrdowndilly,  Litr 
tie  Annie's  Hiunole,  The  Snow  InmRe,  A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  to- 
grcther  with  a  8lmple  and  interesting-  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  amonjar  the  moat  beautiful,  that 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  a«  an  easy 
Fourth  Reader. 

An  Hxtra  Numtt^r  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  In  September,  Is 
-Amer/otm  Aiifliors  anti  Thair  Birthdayfi,  by  ALFRED  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the 
Hi^h  Seh(K)l,  Worcester,  Ma^s.    It  contains: 

1.  47  Progrrammes.  and  many  valuable  sujTjrestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of 
Lon^eUow,  (Feb.  27.)  Whittier,  (Dec.  17,)  Holmes,  (Aug.  a».)  Lowell,  (Feb.  22,)  Hawthorne, 
(July  6,)  Emerson,  (May  25,)  Bryant.  (Nov.  13.)  Thoreau,  (July  12,)  Bavard  Taylor,  (Jan.  11,) 
Washington  Irviugr.  (Aprils,)  and  James  Fenlmore  Cooper,  (Sept.  15,)  togrether  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices  ol  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  years'  work  iri  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  Hig^h  School  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  moans  of  preparing-  interestingr  and  in- 
structive entertainments. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  ali-eady  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  new  num- 
bers to  be  published  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-8  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  year  1887-8  (nine  numbers),  $1J25.    Single  numbers  15cts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OIL    COLOR    OUTFITS. 

Water  Oolor  Boxes  For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DRAWING  GLASSES. 
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Geometrical  Solids,  Plaster  Casts  for  Drawing  Scliools  m  Classes. 

t^B'"  Studies  foreopvins:  in  Oils,  Water  Colors.  Chai-coal,  Pastel,  etc.     Special  rates  to 
teachers.    (Mention  this  paper.) 

KINDER  GAR  TEAT 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
Eor  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
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RIVER  FALLS, 

Spring  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

April. 

3 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

(Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Books.) 

JPirBL,ISHBD   MONTHLY,    WITH  INTROnUCTIONS,   NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  ANU  BIOGRAT^HICAJ.  SKMTCHBS. 

Baah  Numh&r,  15  Cents*  Postjpaicl. 

2Vo.  20,  Ju8t  published,  coutains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffvdowndillsr,  Ut- 
tie  Annie's  Ramble,  The  Snow  Imagre,  A  Kill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  iJavid  Swan,  to- 
erother  with  a  simple  and  interesting-  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  among  the  raoet  be^autifuL.  tkukt 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy 
Fourth  Reader. 

A.n  Extra  Number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  in  September,  Is 
AmGri<yfin  Aut tiara  an<i  Th&lr  Birthdays,  by  Alfred  8.  ROK,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.    It  contains : 

1.  47  Programmes,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  birttodajB  of 
LongfeUow,  (Feb.  27,)  Whittier,  (Dec.  17,)  Holmes.  (Aug.  29,)  Lowell,  (Feb.  22,)  Hawthorne, 
(July  6,)  Emerson,  (May  25,)  Bryant,  (Nov.  13,)  Thorean,  (July  12,)  Bavard  Taylor,  (Jan.  11,) 
Wasnington  Irving,  (April  3,)  and  James  Fenimoro  Cooper,  (Sept.  15,)  together  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices  01  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  in  the  High  School  at 
Worcester.  Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interesting  and  in- 
structive entertainments. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  already  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  new  num- 
bers to  be  published  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-8  will  be  sent  to  any  addreee  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  year  1887-8  (nine  numbers),  11.25.    Single  numbers  IBcts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Water  Oolor  Boxes  For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
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.|3ff~St.udle8forcopyingin01l8,Wttter  Colors,  Charcoal,  Pastel,  etc.     Special  rates  to 
teachers.    (Mention  this  paper.) 
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Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
Eor  Catalogues  address, 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  \Vestern  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OK 


KELWS  FIRST  BOOK  IN 

PHYSIOLOGY  ta^  HYGIENE. 


The  treatment  is  eminently  sound  upon 
all  essential  points,  as  all  would  expect  of 
a  work  coming  from  Dr.  Kellog?'s  pen. 
a.  S.  llBEE, 
President  State  Normal  School, 
Oshkosh  Wis. 


wm  do  much  to  dlg-nlfy  the  study  and  to 
suppress  the  prevalent  hortatory  method  of 
teachers  who  are  without  suitable  guides.    , 
W.  D.  PARKER, 
President  State  Normal  School, 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  meets  well  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the 
chapter  on  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  ap- 
pears to  be  free  from  the  usual  extrava- 
gance of  statements. 

DAVID  S.  JORDAN,^ 
President  Indiana  University. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  works 
produced  on  this  subject. 

H.  M.  JAMES, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Avery  admirable  little  book,  sensible,, 
simple,  well  adapted  for  young  beginners 
and,  so  'far  as  I  can  judge,  aooura  e. 

J.  W.  STEARNS, 
Prof,  of  theScience^and  Artof  Teaching, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  know  of  no  book  better  than  this  for 
grades  below  the  High  School,  and  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  common  schools. 

E.  G.  WAKKBR, 
Sec.  of  Ck).  Board  of  School  Examiners, 
Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  style  is 
clear,  simple  and  easily  understood. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  M.o. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  Is  excellent. 
We  have  adopted  it  for  use  in  our  schools. 
Send  160  copies. 

W.  S.  PERRY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


FROM  THE  WISGOHSIH  JOURMAL  OF  EDDCiTIOH,  APRIL,  1888. 

**  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  seemb  to 
us  a  manual  of  unusual  excellence  for  third  or  fourth  reader  pupils.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  very  plain  and  simple  language,  and  is,  as  such  books  for  children  ought 
to  be,  mainly  a  manual  of  hygiene,  with  physiology  enough  to  make  the  former 
thoroughly  intelligible.  The  writer  has  most  happily  escaped  dryness  and  tech- 
nicality without  sacrificing  accuracy,  and  has  thrown  in  a  large  number  of 
familiar  illustrations  of  principles  such  as  come  within  the  experience  of  every 
child,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  understand  and  enjoy  them.  Moreover  the 
writer  is  very  happy  in  suggesting  experiments  which  are  within  the  range  o 
any  teacher,  and  will  add  further  interest  and  reality  to  the  instruction.  The 
book  is  indeed  entirely  within  the  comprehension  of  children  eight  years  of  age, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  them.  The  portions  relating  to  stimulants  and 
narcotics  seem  to  us  very  judicious  and  satisfactory. 


Address: 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 
Price  for  examination  or  introduction,  33  cents, 

IRL.   J.   BUTTON. 


*'*~''^'T«^'/Sr^^^'"'    *55  and  257,  Wabash  Ave, 

Xonol  Work*.  ChlCagO,  111. 
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50  cents.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspondence 
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RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

(Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Books.) 

PUBLISHED   MONTHL,Y,    JVITH  IlfTRODlTCTIONSp   NaTBS, 

HISTaRICA^L  AND  BIOGRAJ^HICAZ.  SKETCHBS, 

JBach  Numlyer,  15  CeJits,  JPostpaid. 


Ifo,  SO,  just  published,  contains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffvdowndilly,  Lit- 
tle Annie's  Ram  Die,  The  Snow  Imagre,  A  Rill  From  the  Town  Pump,  and  David  Swan,  to- 
gether with  a  simple  and  interestlngr  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life. 

These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  beautiful,  that 
Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  intended  as  ao  easy 
Fourth  Reader. 

A.n  Extra  Xiimber  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  In  Sept'Cmber,  ia 
A.tn€>riaan  Auf/iors  and  Th&ir  Birttidays,  by  Alfred  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the 
Hig-h  School.  Worcester,  Mass.    It  contains: 

1.  47  Programmes,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of 
Longfellow,  (Feb.  27,)  Whittier,  (Dec.  17,)  Holmes,  (Aug.  29,)  Lowell,  (Feb.  22,)  Hawthorne, 
(July  6,)  Emei-son,  (May  25,)  Bryant,  (Nov.  13,)  Thoreau,  (July  12,)  Bavard  Taylor,  (Jan.  11,) 
Washington  Irving,  (April  3.)  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  (Sept.  15,)  together  with  de- 
scriptions and  prices  of  all  needful  material. 

2.  A  record  of  four  j'ears'  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  In  the  High  School  at 
Worcester.  Mass. 

This  little  book  supplies  teachers  with  an  easy  means  of  preparing  interesting  and  in- 
structive entertainments. 

A  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  Series  already  published  and  a  prospectus  of  the  new  num- 
bers to  be  published  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-8  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  school  year  1887-S  (nine  numbers),  $1.25.    Single  numbers  15ets. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OIL    COLOR    OUTFITS. 

.Water  Oolor  Boxes  For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DRAWING  GLASSES. 
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Geometrical  Solids,  Plaster  Casts  for  Drawing  ScHools  and  Classes. 

t5F"  Studies  for  copying  in  Oil8,  Water  Colors,  Charcoal,  Pastel,  etc.     Special  rates  to 
teachers.    (Mentiou  this  paper.) 

KINDER  GARTEN 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
For  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Spring  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

April. 

3 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Au^. 

30 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I,  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  a^iy  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaratiprr:  — 

I, ,  do  hereby  decl/f e  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  tlie  profession  of  teaching,  and  tliat  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  tfie  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparator>'  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  fiirnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  $tage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J,  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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The    Human    Body   and   Its  Health. 

WM.  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

I 

Of  Dartmouth  Medical  Qollege, 


THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPER- 
I  intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  re- 

I  quirements  of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  1885.  Introduction  Price  of  Primer  ol 
t  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  30  cents;  that  of  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health, 
I    50  cents.     Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.      Correspondence 

regarding  these  books  and  all  others  of ' 

THE  AMERICAN  EDOCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention'. 

j^'FuIl    Descriptive   Cataiog^ues   and   Circulars   Sent  on 
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Mistakes  in  Teaching.  50c. 

By  J.  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  Schools,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Cloth,  120  pp.  New  enlarged  copy- 
right edition.  Clearly,  pungently  written. 
96  common  mistakes  in  teaching  corrected. 
Recommended  by  State  Departments  of  New 
York  and  Iowa.    20,000  copies  sold. 

Securing  and  Retaining  At- 
tention.  50c. 

Same  author.  Cloth,  100  pp.  New  author- 
ized edition,  nluch  enlargea.  Clear,  practical 
advice  on  the  most  difficult  jmrt  of  a  teacher's 
work.    Get  the  attention,  you're  half  done. 

Grube's  

ing  Arithmetic. 

By  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.D.  176  pp.  cloth. 
The  New  Education  way  of  teaching  Aiidi- 
metic.  For  Primary  grades  specially — with 
numbers  1  to  10.  Also  for  higher  grades— 
Percenta.c:e,  Fractions,etc.  Thorough,  practicaL 
Hundreds  of  new  examples  to  give  your  pupils. 


Method  of  Teach- 
;.  $1.00. 


TEACHERS'  Agencies  say  that  first-class 
teachers  have  no  difficulty  in    securing 
positions.     In  fact   that    agencies   often 
have  greater  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
teachers  than  positions.    The  inference 
is    plain.     To    be   a  first-class    teacher, 
attend   a  good    normal    school    or   read 
the  best  teacher's  papers  and  books.     For  these 
you  will  come  to  us.    We  publish  many  and  sup- 
ply all.     But  we   don't  want  you  to  buy,  unless 
you   will    READ,   STUDY,   and   become  a  better 
teacher  THROUGH  THESE  GRAND  HELPS, 

Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers.    50c. 

By  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.    Cloth,  128  pp. 

Six  thousand  published  in  a  year.  The  ideal 
short  Psychology  for  toaohers.  Clear,  pi-ao- 
tical,  concise.    Unexcelled  for  institute  use. 


National  Question  Boole. 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw.  Lai^e  12mo.,  dur- 
able buckram  cloth.  Price  $1.50  net,  post- 
paid. The  *'  King  of  Question  Books.''  6000 
questions  and  answers.  22  departments. 
Graded,  accurate,  full,  complete,  thorough. 
Recommended  by  Balliet  and  other  promi- 
nent educators  Get  one  to  review  for  that  ex- 
amination.   Indispensable  to  young  teachers. 

300  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
♦m*Any  of  the  above  mailed  for  price.  20  per 
cent,  discount  to  teachera.  Postage  10  per 
cent,  of  net  price  extra.  Three  Valuable 
Catalooues  of  Books  for  Teachers  and 
School  Libraries  /rc€,  if  this  pap^^r  is  men- 
tioned. Write  us  for  terms.  Thousands  of 
teachers  buy  all  their  books  of  us. 
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The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Eall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

20 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PUTTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  ^o  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  enhance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Prcs't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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WM.  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Of  Dartmouth  Medical  Qollege. 


I   "THESE  ROOKS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPER- 
I  intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  re- 

quirements of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  1885.  Introduction  Price  of  Primer  ot 
Physiolog>'  and  Hygiene,  30  cents;  that  of  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health, 
60  cents.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspondence 
regarding  these  books  and  all  others  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

l^^FuM    Descriptive   Cataiogues  and   Circulars   Sent  on 
Application. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
149  Wabasb  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Mistakes  in  Teachings.  50c. 

By  J.  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  Schools,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Cloth,  120  pp.  New  enlarged  copy- 
right edition.  Clearly,  pungently  written. 
96  common  mistakes  in  teaching  corrected. 
Recommended  by  State  Departments  of  New 
Vork  and  Iowa.    20,000  copies  sold. 

Securing  and  Retaining  At- 
tention.  50c. 

Same  author.  Cloth,  100  pp.  New  author- 
ized edition,  much  enlargea.  Clear »  practical 
advice  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  teacher's 
work.    Qet  the  attention,  you're  half  done. 

Crube's  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Arithmetic.  $1.00. 

By  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.D.  176  pp.  cloth. 
The  New  Education  way  of  teaching  Arithf 
metic.  For  Primary  grades  speciaUy — ^with 
numbers  1  to  10.  Also  for  higher  grades — 
Percentage,  Fractions,etc.  Thorough,  practicaL 
Hundreds  of  new  examples  to  give  your  pupils. 
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^  I  TEACHERS*  Agencies  say  that  first-class 
I     teachers  have  no  difficulty  in    securlngr 
positions.     In  fact   that    agencies   often 
have  greater  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
teachers  than  positions.    The  inference 
is    plain.     To    be   a  first-class    teacher, 
attend   a  good    normal    school   or    read 
the  best  teacher's  papers  and  books.     For  these 
you  will  come  to  us.    we  publish  many  and  sup- 
ply all.     But  we   don't  want  you  to  buy,  unless 
you  will    READ,   STUDY,   and   become  a   better 
teacher  THROUGH  THESE  GRAND  HELPS. 
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Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers.    50c. 

By  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.    Cloth,  128  pp. 

Six  thousand  published  in  a  year.  The  ideal 
short  Psychology  for  teachers.  Clear,  prac- 
tical, concise,     unexcelled  for  institute  use. 

National  Question  Boole. 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw.  Large  13mo.,  dur- 
able buckram  cloth.  Price  $1.50  net,  post- 
paid. The  *'  King  of  Question  Books."  6000 
questions  and  answers.  22  departments. 
Qraded,  accurate,  full,  complete,  thorough. 
Recommended  by  Balliet  and  other  promi- 
nent educators  uet  one  to  review  for  that  ex- 
amination.   Indispensable  to  young  teachers. 

300  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED, 
♦m* Any  of  the  above  mailed  for  price.  20  per 
cent,  discount  to  teachers.  Postage  10  per 
cent,  of  net  price  extra.  Three  Valuable 
Catalooues  op  Books  for  Teachers  and 
School  Libraries  free,  if  this  pap*>r  is  men- 
tioned. Write  us  for  terms.  Thousands  of 
teachers  buy  all  their  books  of  us. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  Gr  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  \%^^J^J^i^\,l;^ 
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OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation^ 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platte ville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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Mistakes  in  Teaching.  50c. 

By  J.  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  Schools,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Cloth,  120  pp.  New  enlarged  copy- 
right edition.  Clearly,  punc^ently  written. 
96  common  mistakes  in  teaching  corrected. 
Recommended  by  State  Departments  of  New 
Vork  and  Iowa.    20,000  copies  sold. 

Securing  and  Retaining  At- 
tention.  50c. 

Same  author.  Cloth,  100  pp.  New  author- 
ized edition,  much  enlarged.  Clear,  practical 
advice  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  teacher's 
work.    Get  the  attention,  you*re  half  done. 

C rube's  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Arithmetic.  $1.00. 

By  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  Ph.D.  176  pp.  cloth. 
The  New  Education  way  of  teaching  Aritli- 
metic.  For  Primary  grades  specially— witii 
numbers  1  to  10.  Also  for  higher  grades- 
Percentage,  Fraction8,etc.  Thorough,  practicaL 
HundredJs  of  new  examples  to  give  your  pupils. 


TEACHERS'  Agencies  say  that  first-class 
teachers  have  no  difficulty  in    securing 
positions.     In  fact   that    agencies  often 
nave  greater  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
teachers  than  positions.    The  Inference 
is    plain.     To    be   a  first-class    teacher, 
attend   a  good    normal   school   or   read 
the  best  teacher's  papers  and  boolcs.     For  these 
you  will  come  to  us.    We  publish  many  and  sup- 
ply all.     But  we   don't  want  you  to  buy,  unless 
you   will    READ,   STUDY,   and    become  a  better 
teacher  THROUGH  THESE  GRAND  HELPS. 

Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers.    50c. 

By  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.    Cloth,  128  pp.      

Six  thousand  published  in  a  year.  The  ioeal 
short  Psychology  for  teachers.  Clear,  prac- 
tical, concise,     unexcelled  for  institute  use. 


National  Question  Boole. 

By  Edward  B.  Shaw.  Large  13mo.,  dur- 
able buckram  cloth.  Price  ^x.50  net,  post- 
paid. The  "  King  of  Question  Books."  6000 
questions  and  answers.  22  departments. 
Graded,  accurate,  full,  complete,  thorough. 
Recommended  by  Balliet  and  other  promi- 
nent educators  (Set  one  to  review  for  that  ex- 
amination.   Indispensable  to  young  teachers. 

300  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
%*Any  of  the  above  mailed  for  price.  20  per 
ecnt  discount  to  teachers,  Postafl:e  10  per 
cent,  of  net  price  extra.  Three  Valuable 
Catalogues  op  Books  for  Teachers  and 
School  Libraries  free,  if  this  paper  is  men- 
tioned. Write  us  for  terms.  Thousands  of 
teachers  buy  all  their  books  of  us. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  Sr  CO.,  Educatioml  Publishers,  ^Jfj^SiSh"*^:.  chJu** 
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The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Eall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Augf. 

20 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  epens 

WEDNESDAY,  ' 

Aug. 

29 

PUTTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  frotn  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Preset  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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RECENT    Jmm.     ISSUES. 


pGGLESTON'S  NEW  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  books  ever  issned.  .......  $1.06 

gENSENIG'S  NUMBERS  SYMBOLIZED. 

An  Elementary  Algebra.     Vol.  Ill  of  *' Appletons'  Mathematical  Series.** .     .    .  $1.06 

HTHE  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Prepared  by  Waxtb  A.  Shosmaker  and  Isabel  Lawbinci,  under  the  direction 

of  D.  L.  KiBHLE,  A.  M 76  cents 

cjOHONNOT'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES  of  Instructive  Reading  Books. 

^        Complete  in  seven/ volumes.    Four  volumes  now  ready. 

/^ORNELL^S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

New  and  completely  revised  series 

77rALKER'S  HEALTH  LESSONS. 

An  original  phjrsiology  for  primary  classes 48  cents 

30HONNOT'S  BUCH  VON  KATZEN  UND  HUNDEN. 
German  edition  of  *'  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs."  .    .    .  v 80  cents 

rvREYSPRING^S  PIRST  GERMAN  READER. 

On  the  Cumulative  Method.    Fully  illusfrated 60  cents 

rvENNIS'S  STUPY  OF  LEAVES. 

A  unique  and  very  instructive  little  tK)ok 42  cents   • 

T  AUGHLIN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  book  for  the  times '  .  $1.20 

pVERETT^S  OUTLINES  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  academic  and  high-school  grades 84  cents 

p)AIN'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

New  and  enlarged  edition.    Part  II  just  issued.     .     .     .  Part  I,  $1.20 ;  Part  II,  $1.20 
TDOISE'S  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  XENOPHON^S  ANABASIS. 

With  Vocabulary,  $1.82;  without  Vocabulary,  $1.08 

^OISE^S  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

With  Notes $1.60 

TjRIEZE^S  TENTH  AND  TWELFTH  BOOKS  OF  QUINTILIAN. 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarjred |1.05 

CopUt  $tnt  to  teachen,  y&r  examinafion,  at  introduction  pricet,  <u  quoted  above.     Send  for  fidt 
dueriptive  eiretdare.  ^*  EdneaUonal  NoteeJ*^  etc. 
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The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Eall  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Aug. 

20 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

PLATTEVILLE. 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

29 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

5 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
vei^ient,  and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COUFBES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of 'two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Preset  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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THE-fNEW-f  READERS. 


Harper's  -f  Headers 

Adopted  at  Elfpin,  lU. 

After  a  most  searching  and  critical  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  a  half  dozen 
series  of  the  best  readers  published,  the 
Harper  Series  \vas  adopted  for  use  in  our 
public  schools,  August  28,  1888. 

For  the  gradual  introduction  of  new 
words  and  their  frequent  review  in  new 
relations;  for  the  large  amount  of  well- 
selected,  well -graded  reading  matter  with 
the  small  number  of  new  words,  we  found 
that  Harper's  First  and  Second  Readers 
excel  all  others  examined.  For  artistic 
merit,  mechanical  execution,  durability 
and  cheapness,  this  series  has  no  equal. 
Every  really  good  feature  found  in  any 
other  series  is  embodied  in  the  Harper's. 

H.  F.  DERR, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 


Harper's  -f  ^^leAziVa 

Adopted  at  Mason  City,  Iowa« 


Harper's  -f  I^eadeps 

Adopted  at  Monmouth,  111. 


The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

•  'On  motion.  Harper's  Series  of  Readers 
were^adopted.and  Harper's  Geographies. " 
A.  T.  8.  GILBERT, 
Secretary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  School  board  of 
this  city,  held  Friday  evening,  Sept.  8, 
1888,  Harper's  New  Series  of  Readers 
was  unamimously  adopted  for  use  in  oar 
public  schools. 

The  Board  was  induced  to  take  this  ac- 
tion, believing  that  the  excellence  of  the 
series,  both  in  subject  matter  and  me- 
chanical execution,  added  to  the  increased 
size  and  diminished  cost,  fully  justified 
such  action,  and  that  our  district  would 
be  saved  annually  many  dollars  by  re- 
moving the  necessity  for  supplementary 

readers. 

WM.  WII.COX. 

Supt.  of  City  Schools . 


Harper's  -f  H^adeps 

Adopted  at  Fremont,  Neb. 


It  is  hereby  certified,  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Fremont,  held  on  Aug.   20,  1888,   Har- 
per's New   Readers    were  unanimously 
adopted  for  uniform  use  in  the  said  city 
schools  in  place  of  the  readers  now  in  use. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Z.  T.  WELCOX, 
Secretary. 


•  Exchange.  Introduction.    Lltt. 

Harper's  First  Reader,  New,  144  pages 16  eta,  20  eta,    24  cts 

"       Second    "         "     204     "     22  cts,  80  eta. 

Third      "         "     816     "      : .  .80  eta,  40  eta. 

"       Fourth    "         "     416     "      40  eta.  60  eta, 

"       f'f'fth       "         "     620     "     (In  prep.) 60  eta.  76  eta. 


86  eta 
48  eta 
60  Ota 
90  eta 


^^Correspondence  with  reference  to  Harper's  Readers  solicited.     Address. 

W.   J.    BUTTON, 


Oeieral  Western  Ageit  for  tbe  Introilnctloi 
or  Qarper  k  Bros.  EiDcaDaial  Worb. 


255  &  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Ohioago,  lU. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens  MONDAY, 

OSHKOSH,  Fall  Term  opens       WEDNESDAY, 

PLATTEVIVLE,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 

WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY, 

MILWAUKEE,  •    Fall  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY,        Sept, 


Jan. 

7 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

Aug. 

29 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  BACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Preset  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Preset  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Preset  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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